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The  Imperial  Library. 

Conducted  by  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 

*'Tlie  Imperial  Library"  is  to  consist  of  works  of  far- 
reaching  interest^  giving  information  upon  every  subject 
concerning  our  great  Empire — all  designed  to  aid  the  noble 
movement,  now  progressing,  for  strengthening  the  ties  which 
unite  the  Mother  Country  to  the  splendid  Colonies  which  are 
the  power  and  the  pride  of   Greater  Britain/^ 

The  great  and  fer-reaching  object  for  which  "  The  Imperial 
Library  has  been  founded  is  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  millions  of  our  splendid  Empire  a  knowledge  of  what 
they,  as  citizens  in  their  huge  commonwealth,  are  so  proud  to 
possess  \  and  thus,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  built  up,  by  gradual 
means  and  at  a  cost  that  may  come  (by  easy  instalments) 
within  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  humblest  of  intelligent 
readers,  a  storehouse  of  information  collected  with  one  object 
and  under  one  system  ;  and  ultimately,  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped,  there  will  be  produced  an  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
such  as  no  private  person  at  present  possesses* 
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PBEPACE 


In  the  lbll(jwing  pages  I  liave  eiKlciivoiired  to  brinp;  the 
story  of  the  British  Possessions  in  West  Africa  up  to 
date.  £T6nt8  moTe  with  such  rapidity  in  this  part  of 
oar  Empire,  and  so  many  burning  qnestions  oome  before  the 
public  eaoh  year,  that  without  the  latest  information  on  the 
enbject,  one  is  entirely  at  sea.  To  supply  tliis  latest  infor- 
mation, therefore,  has  been  my  main  object,  while  at  the  same 
time  I  have  done  all  in  my  ]>ower  to  till  in  details — suggested 
by  personal  knowledge— which  have  been  omitted  by  former 
ohioniclerB.  The  eeveral  problems  which  remain  to  be  solved 
will  be  ibond  discussed  at  length,  and  though,  donbtlees,  an 
abler  pen  would  have  done  greater  justice  to  the  subject,  I 
am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  tliat  the  nuiterial  which  1 
have  been  able  to  collect  and  put  together  will  prove  of  some 
•ssittanoe  to  anyone  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  state  of  British  West  Africa.  It  is  more  as  a  simple 
work  of  reference,  than  as  anything  else,  that  I  oflfer  this 
▼olnmeto  the  public,  thougli  I  venture  to  tliink  that  in  it  will 
be  found  many  matters  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  express  a  hope  that,  by  the  perusal 
of  this  description  of  the  country,  Englishmen  may  be 
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PREFACE 


indnoed  to  ehange  their  opinion  of  what  they  haTO  pro- 
bably always  been  accnstomed  to  regard  as  a  White 

Man's  Grave,"  or  a  "  T^and  of  Death,"  and  to  think  of  it 
as  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Bhtish  Empire. 

A.  F,  MoCKLEa-FSBBIMAN, 


July,  1898. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


1 


.  Injr1-?o6u(?^'diiY. 


Nowhere,  of  late 
1^2^  3      years,     has  our 

Empire  expaiidcMl  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
I  *  great  continent  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  work.  States,  witli  popnlations 
so  dense  as  those  of  modern  Europe, 
realizing  that  their  overflow  can  only  be  "accommodated 
by  founding  other  State?,"  have  naturally  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  comparatively  unexplored  and  unexploited 
regions  of  the  globe;  and  it  remained  to  Africa  to  furnish  the 
wherewithal  for  this  final  scramble  for  new  territor}'  amongst 
the  Great  Powers.  The  century  now  drawing  to  its  close  ban 
witnessed  such  vast  acquisitions,  on  the  part  of  Europe,  of 
hitherto  savage,  or  at  best  only  semi-civilized  portions  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  that  but  little  now  remains  to  be  parcelled 
out,  and  tracts  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  deemed 
worthless  have  of  late  become  the  subject  of  jealous  dispute — 
even  the  Sahara,  with  its  barren  wastes  and  its  clouds  of 
drifting  sand,  has  been  included  in  a  "  sphere  of  influence." 
A  comparison  of  the  map  of  Africa  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
with  that  of  to-day  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  has 
been  going  on,  and  will  prove  to  him  that  England  has  taken 
no  more  than  her  share  of  the  plunder,  for,  as  these  pages 
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will  show,  she  has  acqaired  hut  a  third  of  what  she  is  justly 

entitled  to  ;  and  were  the  country  to  be  divided  in  proportion 
t<t  tlie  money  and  livt-^  spent  by  euch  European  power  in 
exploration  and  exploitation,  then,  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say, 
England  coald  lay  claim  to  all  Africa  south  of  the  8aliajra 
and  Egypt — ^if  not»  indeed,  to  Egypt  itself.  To  England 
alone  is  due  the  present  position  of  Europe  in  Africa ;  most 
otlier  nations  have  merely  gained  a  footing  in  the  land  at  the 
expense  of  England,  yet  they  make  every  endeavour  nowadays 
to  wrest  from  us  lands  which,  by  right  of  priority  of  discovery 
and  priority  of  treaties  made  with  the  nutives,  can  be  claimed 
by  no  one  but  Great  Britain.^ 

Until  18S4,  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  was  of  little 
aeeount  in  tlie  eyes  of  J'lurope  ;  England  was  (juietly  im- 
proving and  extend iiu:  her  various  ])0S8e8sions,  France 
seemed  contented  with  her  Congo  territory,  Portugal  with 
those  scraps  of  the  continent  whieh.  she  had  managed  to 
retain,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Congo  and  Orange  Frae 
States  and  the  Transvaal  were  clearly  defined.  In  the  above 
year,  however,  tliere  f(  11  a  thunderbolt  in  Euro})e  ;  Germany, 
desiring  to  found  a  colonial  empire,  suddenly  annexed 
Namaqualand  and  Damaraland  on  the  south-west  coast,  the 
Cameroons  and  Togoland  on  the  west  coast,  and  pioolaimed 
a  protectorate  over  an  immense  tract  of  country  adjacent 
to  Zanzibar  on  the  east  coast.  This  undreamt-of  action 
on  the  part  of  Germany  brought  about  wliat  has  been 
called  the  "  scramble  for  Africa,"  and  from  it  has  arisen  a 
series  of  oonferences  and  boundary  commissions,  to  decide 
for  the  three  principal  scramblers — ^England,  France  and 
Germany — ^the  niceties  of  spheres  of  iniluenoe  and  hinterland. 
Thus  has  the  j^artition  of  Africa  among  the  three  great 
European  powerii  been  brought  about,  and  at  the  present 

'  A  tleUuletl  ULuouiit  uf  French  and  Germau  claims  in  West  Africa 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  XXI. 
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moment  there  remains  harrlly  a  square  mile  of  the  continent 
to  whiuh  one  or  otlier  jtowcr  cannot  lay  claim  either  hy  right 
of  hinterland  or  by  right  of  treaty.^  The  following  table 
givefi  approximately  in  square  miles  the  areas  of  the  African 
poasesBions  of  the  various  European  Powers^  as  wnll  as  the 
40688  of  those  territories  which  are  still  independent  or 
imappropriated : — 

Estimated  Akea  and  Population  of  Afbica.' 


Area. 

Populatiou. 

IiilmLitiinM 

to  tbo 
Sqnara  3lil«. 

1 

British  

1  2,1U),1«0 

i  48,227,700 

20 

Portiipiiese  .      *      .  . 

.>.472,000 

7 

French   

10 

Spanish  .... 

443,000 

3 

German  ..... 

H,;i7(»,000 

» 

Itahan  

."i.l.VMKlO 

8 

•Congo  State  .... 

10,300,000 

18 

Boer  State  and  SwaaOand  . 

177,750 

764,000 

4 

EUBOPB  IN  AfAICA 

J12,<>4*v00 

12 

Morocco  .... 

I'l.oOO 

6,000000 

39 

Tripoli  and  Fezzan 

l,(X)r),000  ' 

3 

The  Mahdi*s  dominiona  to 

7,(500,000  ; 

i22 

10°  N  

.■),WX),O0O 

0 

Liberia  .... 

.■il,!>70 

1,(X)0,000 

19 

Unappropriated  . 

1^800,000 

18 

Xakea  Cuuly  Victoria,  Ac 

70,480  j 

All  Akiu(  V 

11.44."i.slO 

l;«),80'>,7()0  ; 

12 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Europe  has  a  voice  in 
ihe  affairs  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 


>  For  fuller  particulars  see  The  Partition  of  Africa f  by  J.  Scott- 
Keltie;  1808. 
^  Erom  Whitaker*$  Almamaek. 
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Africa,  and  it  rerfniren  to  be  little  of  a  prophet  to  foretell  that 

witlun  adecarle  the  wliolc  of  tlie  coiitiTu  nt,  with  t lie  exception, 
perliaps,  of  Liberia,'  will  have  lost  its  indepeiideuce.  At 
first  sight,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  European  nations^ 
should  trouble  themeelTes  to  snob  an  extent  abont  tracts* 
of  land  whieh  to  all  appearance  can  never  be  of  any  value, 
but  a  study  of  the  ]»opiilation  statistics  of  Great  Britain  and' 
GeniiHiiy  will  hv  siithi  ieiit  to  })r*>ve  that  unless  new  industries 
und  new  markets  be  opened  up,  and  with  all  speed,  starvation 
must  stare  us  in  the  &ce.   It  is  not  a  question  of  "land- 
grabbing,"  for  in  the  greater  part  of  Africa  the  land  itself' 
is  worthless  to  the  European ;  the  desideratum  is  the  wUling- 
•  ness  of  the  people  to  ex(-hange  for  goods  of  European) 

manufiietuic  sncli  (((hinioditifs  ;is  are  found  in  their  country, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  civilized  Europe.  Much  miscon- 
ception appears  to  exist  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term: 
"  sphere  of  influence  ** ;  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  throw 
a  little  light  on  the  matter.  When  the  great  rush  above 
referred  t<>  crtiiniiciit cl,  it  was  at  once  seen  tliat  unless  some 
measures  wen-  talceii  there  would  arise  unpleasant  disputes 
between  the  diilerent  i'^uropean  Powers  who  had  launched 
expeditions  and  despatched  officials  to  annex  new  oonntrieB 
in  Afiica.  A  modtu  vivendi  was,  therefoie,  arranged,  and  the- 
map  of  Africa  was  divided  up  with  ruler  and  pencil,  such 
lines  forming  temporary  boundaries  confining  the  actions 
of  tlie  dill'erent  Powers  interested.  Each  Power  retained 
whatever  territory  it  could  at  the  time  establish  a  claim 
to — as  a  rule  certain  strips  of  the  coast — and,  in  order  that 
trade  with  the  interior  might  remain  unhampered,  these 
coast  possessions  were  apportioned  a  given  amount  of  back- 

*  The  integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  (founded  in  1828)  is 
guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  and  the.  Unitsd  States  of  Amma^.  ' 
thoogb  Fmaoe,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has  of  late  yean  been  en- 
deavouring to  get  a  footing  in  the  eountiy. 
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ground,  or,  as  it  was  termed  **  liinterland,'*  within  whioli  the 
particular  European  Power  should  be  permitted  to  extend 
its  influence.    There  was  no  actual  distribution  of  the  land, 
but  merely  an  understanding  among  the  Powers  that  each 
should  have  certain  spheres  within  which  the  other  Powers 
would  not  interfere.   This  briefly  is  what  was  intended  by 
ihe  agreement,  but  there  were,  of  course,  numerous  provisos 
the  principal  of  which  related  to  the  annexation  of  fresh 
territories     In  the  ease  of  intended  annexation  ^  (or  extension 
by  protection)  by  a  Power,  it  was  neces.sary  that  the  otlier 
Powers  should  receive  information  of  the  claim,  which  had 
to  be  proved  by  the  production  of  treaties  made  with  the 
natives.   Theoretically,  the  "sphere  of  influence"  arrange- 
ment was  excellent ;  practically,  however,  there  were  many 
difficulties  in  the  wav  uf  its  workini^;  smoothly.    It  was  never 
for  a  moment  imagined  tliat  the  pencil  lines  on  the  map 
4X>uld  remain  as  definite  boundaries  of  territory  possessed  by 
•the  different  European  nations,  since,  for  instance,  they 
might  run  through  the  centre  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  town ; 
it  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  wlien  a  Power  had  annexed, 
ar  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over,  its  hinterland  up  to  the 
temporary  boundary  line,  then  that  Power  and  any  other 
Power  with  an  adjacent  sphere  of  influence  should  appoint 
<x>mmi88ioners  to  proceed  to  the  spot,  to  survey  and  lay  down 
the  actual  boundary  line.   Several  of  these  frontier  delimi- 
tations  have  already  taken  place,  and  others  are  now  in 
progress,   though   it    must   he   nuiny    years    lu-fore  the 
houndaries  of  the  whole  country  are  clearly  defined. 

Africa  is  so  well  known  nowadays  that  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the  configuration  of  the 

*  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  annexation  in  Africa  oarries  with 
it  aoquisition  of  land ;  practically  it  implies  merely  a  right  to  see  that 
the  country  is  properly  governed ;  any  land  desired  by  Eoropeans 
Jias  to  be  bought  or  rented  from  the  natives. 
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couutry,  neither  are  we  now  disc  ussiiiir  Africa  as  a  whole,  but 
rather  Buch  Wettern  portions  of  it  as  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  Still,  there  are  a  few  points- 
about  the  country  generally  which  it  may  be  well  to  recall  to- 

tlie  reader's  memory,  as  tliey  will  aid  him  in  followitifj  the 
<lescriptions  of  the  various   IJritisli  possessions  with  which 
this  volume  deals.    Disregarding  suck  matters  as  the  shape, 
sise,  and  situation  of  the  great  continent^  we  pass  to  what  is- 
of  crreatest  importance,  viz.  the  relative  heights  or  lerels  of 
the  land.   When  we  turn  to  the  pliysical  map  we  find  that 
all  along  the  coast-liiie  there  is  u  belt  of  low-lying  land, 
varying  in  width  from  a  few  miles  to  a  hundred  or  more  ; 
then  comes  a  belt  of  plateau  at  an  elevation  up  to  20UO  feet 
above  the  sea,  then  further  plateaux  between  2000  and 
6000  feet.    Again  we  find  a  higher  plateau,  and,  finally, 
occasional  mountain  ranges  and  peaks  attaining  a  height  of 
18,000  feet.    Some  years  ago,  before  the  interior  had  been 
thoroughly  e.\})lored,  Africa  was  likened  to  an  inverted  dish ;. 
this  description,  howe\  t  i  .  we  now  know  to  be  hardly  accurate, 
implying  as  it  does  thut  above  the  coast-line  (the  rim  of  the 
dish)  there  was  only  one  plateau  of  uniform  level.  Neither 
can  we  compare  the  country  to  a  number  of  inverted  dishes 
one  above  the  other  and  diniinisliinu  in  size,  since  t];e  areas 
of  the  different  plateaux  vary  immensely,  and  do  not  commence 
at  au  equal  distance  from  the  (  oast.   The  great  point,  how- 
ever, to  remember  is  that  there  is  a  succession  of  steps,  not 
in  any  way  regular,  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  well-defined 
by  high,  seaq^ed  cliffs.    A  second  point  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  lake  system,  thonLili  this  is  more  remarkable  in  the  east 
than  in  the  west  of  the  continent,  the  only  huue  lake  with 
which  we  are  concerned  at  present  being  Lake  Chad,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  our  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  Niger  Protectorate.   As  to  the  rivers,  it  may 
perhaps  be  noted  that,  though  not  as  numerous  as  one  might 
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eipect  from  the  area  of  the  ooimtry,  they  are  of  immense  size 
and  length.^  These  form  a  natural  highway  for  commercial 
and  other  purposes,  but,  owing  to  the  presence  of  rapids, 
their  navigution  in  many  instancej^  is  seriously  impeded; 
their  mouths,  however,  are  iuvaluable  as  harbours,  which 
otherwise  are  almost  entirely  absent,  yet  even  the  months  of 
the  largest  risers  are  but  poor  harbours,  since  not  unfrequently 
the  bar  across  them  can  only  be  crossed  by  ocean-going 
steamers  at  high  tide. 

West  Africa,  by  wliich  is  liere  meant  that  portion  of  the 
country  lying  between  the  Sahara  on  the  north  and  the 
Atll^ltic  on  the  south,  and  between  the  Gambia  Eiver  on  the 
west  and  Lake  Chad  on  the  east^^  differs  in  no  particular 
degree  from  the  rest  of  Tropical  Africa.  There  are  present 
the  low-lying  belt  of  coast-line,  the  succession  of  plateaux, 
the  higlu  r  njountains,  the  wide  and  long*  waterways,  and  the 
scarcity  of  harbours.  But,  the  reader  will  ask,  if  West  Africa 
is  so  like  the  other  parts,  why  should  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
evil  influences  of  its  climate,  when  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
in  East  Africa  are  tonsidered  almost  healthy.  There  are 
several  answers  to  the  question.  The  West  Coast  is  much 
nearer  to  England  than  the  East  Coast,  mure  intercourse 
has  been  maintained  with  it,  it  has  been  the  residence  of 
Europeans  for  hundreds  of  years  compared  inth  tans  of  years, 
and  its  European  residents  are  to  this  day  numbered  by 
hundreds  in  place  of  tens.  The  West  Coast,  therefore,  has 
al\vav>  Ikm'Ii  bcfun*  our  eyes;  of  th(!  East  Cojist  we  know 
comparatively  little,  and  it  may  be  that  the  one  is  no  iii  av 
unhealthy  than  the  other.  Then,  again,  the  trade  of  West 
Africa  is  essentially  a  coast  trade ;  the  merchant  never  leaves 

'  A  peculiarity  of  tlie  rivers  is  that  they  rise  at  low  elevations,  and 
are  fed  almost  entirely  l>y  surface  (lraiMa«;o.  The  source  of  the  Niger 
(with  a  total  lenL'th  of  l'*;<m)  miles)  is  ouly2H00  feet  above  sea-level. 

^  All  north  of  the  Equatur. 
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the  mtilariu  zutie,  as  the  palm  uil  and  other  products  are 
brought  down  to  hin^  by  the  natives ;  whereas  in  East  Afiica 
the  tendency  bas  been  for  the  European  to  get  away  into  the 
interior — to  Uganda  or  other  high  and  healthy  spots — and 

there  make  purchases,  or  to  live  and  conduct  business  on  the 
island  of  Zanzibar.  Clinuitologists  may  possibly  be  able  to 
put  forward  scientific  reasons  for  the  unheaithineas  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa ;  with  such  matters,  however,  we  need 
not  now  tionble  onrselves,  for  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to 
persuade  the  reader  that  the  West  Coast  is  unbealtiiy  or 
otherwise,  as  to  prove  to  him  tliat,  in  our  possessions 
in  West  Africa,  we  have  a  vast  tract  of  country  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  future  generations 
of  Englishmen. 

Let  us  now  take  a  general  survey  of  West  Africa  as  it 
concerns  British  interests.  Summarinng  the  possessions  of 
Great  I^ritain  in  AVest  Africa  as  now  existing,  we  find  tliem 
to  be  as  follows  : — The  Crown  Colonies  ^  of  Gaml)ia,  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos,  the  Niger  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate, and  the  territories  of  the  Bbyal  Niger  Company, 
the  rise  and  progress  of  each  of  whicb  will  be  discussed  in 
separate  chapters.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  country,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that, 
within  this  area,  covering  as  it  does  thirty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  ten  of  latitude,  there  is  an  immense  variety  of 
country  and  of  climate.  All  these  British  Possessions  have 
their  foundation  on  the  coast  (unless,  perhaps,  we  except  the 
territories  uf  the  Royal  Niger  Company;,  and  iVoiii  the  sea- 
board they  stretch  inland  on  hinterland  and  sphere  of  influence 
principles  until  some  (»tlier  European  Power  is  met  with. 
•  Thus  the  colony  of  Gkunbia  consists  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  and  a  few  miles  of  bank ;  Sierra  Leone  of  220  miles  of 

'  CoUmy  is  perluips  a  luisiujintT,  as  no  place  iu  Wwst  Africa  is  used 
for  piiriKJses  of  European  colonization. 
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eoaflt'lhie  witb  tbe  adjacent  territories  for  a  short  distance 

inland  ;  the  Gold  Coast  of  ^^50  miles  of  coast-line,  and  the 
interior  as  fiir  as  the  nurtlieru  boundaries  of  Ashanti ;  wliilc 
Lagos,  the  Niger  Ck^ast  Protectorate,  and  the  territories  of 
the  fiiuyal  Niger  Company  are  oontigaona,  and,  with  a  coast- 
line of  some  400  miles,  extend  as  tu  north  as  the  15th 
parallel  K.  latitude.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  all  these 
British  possessions  are  negroes  pure  and  simple,  hut  the  . 
popolatiou  has  received,  by  the  advent  of  the  i?'ulahs  ^  from 
the  east,  a  certain  admixture  of  blood — ^whether  Semitic, 
Hamitio,  or  of  a  distinct  iSunily  ethnologists  haTs  ncYer  been 
-able  to  dedde.  The  main  point,  however,  is  that  thronghont 
British  West  Africa,  on  the  coast  or  inland  as  far  as  Lake 
Chad,  tliere  are  only  two  African  races,  viz.  Negroes  and 
Fnlahs.  The  latter  have  a  languat^e  of  their  own,  but  the 
distinct  langnages  and  dialects  of  the  Negroes  are,  like  their 
minor  dividions  or  tribes,  almost  innnmerable.*  The 
aborigines,  again,  were  all  pagans,  and  such  the  majority  of 
the  negro  tribes  still  remain,  but  the  Fulahs  are  Moham- 
medans — zealous  propagators  of  Islam — consequently  their 
invasion  of  the  West  and  Central  Soudan^  has  gradually 
resulted  in  the  oonTeraion  of  the  heathen,  until  at  the  present 
day  we  find  Mohammedans  established  even  at  the  coast 
towns. 

Five  centuries  and  a  lialf  have  passed  since  modern 
Europeans  tirst  visited  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,*  and  com- 
menced to  make  its  history ;  before  this  it  was  a  region  known 
vagudy  to  the  ancients,  but  considered  as  of  little  real 
importance.  In  these  550  years  there  have  been  several 
well-marked  periods  or  epochs,  which  we  may  enumerate 

I  rSftf  Chapter  Xm.  *  Fiiit  Chapter  XVIL 

*  Sondan  (a  shortened  form  of  Bilad«»-Sudan)  means  literally 
the  ooimtiy  of  the  hlacks.** 

*  A  Portognese  expedition  readied  the  GamlMa  River  in  1446. 
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under  the  fullowing  lieiulii^lst  period,  discovery  anf 
exploration  (by  the  Portngaeee);  2nd  period,  legitimate 
trade ;  8rd  period,  alave  trade ;  4th  period,  gold  and  alave- 

trade  ;  5th  period,  exploration  of  the  interior ;  6th  period, 
occupation  by  companies;  7th  period,  (»(»vernin(»nt  admiiiis- 
tratioQ ;  8th  period,  slave  trade  superseding  everything ;  ^th 
period,  exploration;  lOth  period,  legitimate  eommerce  mi 
philanthropy ;  11th  period.  Crown  eolonieB^  &o. ;  and  12th 
period,  spheres  of  inflnenoe.  No  one  can  assert  that  the- 
development  of  this  part  of  Africa  has  been  rapid  ur,  until 
the  last  half  centui'V,  an  advantage  to  the  natives;  for, 
preriooeto  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  presence  of 
Europeans  on  the  West  Ckiast  wae  instmmental  in  retarding 
the  dyilixation  of  the  people.  Every  man's  hand  was  againsi 
his  neighbour,  and  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall— or  rather 
to  the  slave-ship  waiting  on  the  coast.  But  even  tlie  alxditiou 
of  the  oversea  slave  trade  did  not  end  the  African's  miseries 
slave-raiding  for  home  consumption  still  went  on,  and  the 
European,  in  return  for  the  legal  commodities  which  he  now 
took  away,  supplied  the  ehtefs  with  arms  and  ammunition 
wherewith  to  carry  on  their  rai«ling  operations,  and  flooded 
the  cuuntry  witli  vile  spirits.  All  tliis,  liuwever,  we  shall 
dwell  on  in  a  later  chapter ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that, 
until  ten  years  ago  (or  even  less),  European  influence  in  West- 
Afirica,  excepting,  of  course,  the  lahours  of  missionaries  and 
philanthropists,  was  a  veritable  curse  to  the  country. 
JIa})pily,  KiUru[>e  has  at  last  opened  her  eyes  to  the  wroiii^s 
so  long  inflicted  on  the  people,  with  the  result  that  the  wliolo 
country  has  now  a  fair  prospect  of  being  turned  to  good 
account.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  detail  each  of  our 
possessions,  it  will  be  well  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  few 
comparative  statistics,  from  which  he  will  be  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  the  relative  value  to  England,  from  a  commercial  point, 
of  the  several  colonies  and  protectorates : — 
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CHAPTER  II 


GAMiilA. 

The  most  northerly,  ami,  j)erliups,  tlie  oldest,  of  our  West 
Ck>a8t  possessions,  receives  its  name  from  the  large  river, 
faiown  as  the  Gkunbia^  which,  taking  its  zise  in  the  Futa 
Jallon  conntryy  flows  for  a  distanee  of  some  500  miles, 
almost  dne  west,  to  enter  the  Atlantic  in  N.  Lat.  W  19, 
The  earliest  knowledge  that  we  have  of  this  district  is  derived 
from  Portuguese  explorers,  who,  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth 
4)eniury,  were  engaged,  under  the  auspices  of  their  govern- 
ment, in  the  endeavour  to  discover  the  kingdom  of  a  reputed 
native  CShristian  mler.^ 

Although  the  primary  object  of  their  expeditions  resulted 
in  failure,  vast  strides  were  made  in  the  collection  of  iu- 

>  "Ptester  John.**— The  ovigin  of  this  niyvterioiis  name,  which 
{wined  the  guiding  star  to  the  Portuguese  in  their  career  of  discovaiy, 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  trace.    Tt  uttached  itself  originally  to  the 

centre  of  Asin.  where  it  was  reported  by  the  early  travellers,  parti- 
cularly by  Rultniquis,  that  a  (  liristian  monarch  of  that  name  actually 
j-esided.    The  report  appears  to  have  heen  founded  on  the  nominal 
llconversion  of  a  Tartar  prince,  by  missionaries  belonpng  to  the  sect 
^>)L.»f  the  Neatorians.    The  search  accoriUugly,  in  that  tliroction,  proved 
/kiltogethflr  frnitlflM.  At  length  it  was  nimoured  very  confidently,  that 
pn  the  Eastern  Coeet  of  Africa,  there  did  exist  a  Christian  sovereign, 
whose  dominions  stretched  ter  into  the  interior.  Ihenoeforth  H 
.appeared  no  longer  douhtfol  that  this  was  the  real  Preeter  John,  and 
that  the  search  had  hitherto  been  made  in  a  wrong  direction." 
Historical  Accottnt  of  JJifcorcries  and  Travels  in  Africa.    By  Hugh 
Murray;  1H18.    Later  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  Ptester J<^n 
was  none  other  than  the  King  of  Abyssinia. 
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lonnation  regarding  the  hitherto  unknown  oonntriee  of  the 

interior.  The  Portuguese,  however,  did  not  make  any  great 
effort  to  ret  ilia  possession  of  the  lands  they  had  discovered, 
and  British  traders,  seeking  new  markets,  soon  became  aware 
of  the  adTiaability  of  eetabUahing  trade  in  this,  the  nearest 
West  Afidoan  ri?er  to  England.  Thns,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  small  and  isolated  enterprises  of  a  few  English 
merchants  laid  the  foiiii'lHtioiis  of  a  regular  trade  bet\ve*'ii 
the  Ghimbia  and  Great  Britain  ^ — ^a  trade  which  grew  fairly 
pvoaperoiiB,  and  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  beoome 
of  Toiy  oonsideirable  impoitanoe. 

From  the  Ghunbia  the  Portogneee  sailed  along  the  coast, 
and  thuir  intercourse  with  the  natives  led  them  to  believe, 
that,  somewhere  inland,  there  existed  a  veritable  Eldorado 
in  the  shape  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  gold.  No  sooner  did 
this  information  reach  £ngland  than  the  idea  was  entortained 
of  penetrating  into  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Gkunbia,  and 
in  1618 a  Company*  was  formed  to  equip  an  expedition,  with 
the  object  of  reaching  the  land  of  gold,  and  of  entering  iuia 
commercial  relations  with  Tiiubuctoo.  The  conmiand  was 
giYen  to  one,  George  Thompson,  who  sncoessfolly  ascended 
the  riw  for  some  distance,  bnt  only  erentnally  to  be 
mnrdered,  together  with  all  his  party,  by  the  natives.  He 
had,  however,  reached  Tenda,  a  point  in  the  interior  hitherto 
unexplored  by  Europeans,  and  his  successor,  liichard  Jobson, 
whom  the  Company  despatched  from  England,  in  1020,  with 
reinforcements,  found  that  Thompson  had  established  a 
trading  station  at  Oranto,  and  had  everywhere  left  behind 
him  marks  of  his  great  energy  and  dogged  detormination. 
Jobson  pursued  hit  way  up  stream,  and  overcoming  the  almost 

'  In  I088,  Queen  Elizabeth  gmiiteda  ciuirter  to  a  British  Company 
to  trade  with  Gambia. 

*  The  Compuy  of  Adventaran  of  London  triding  into  Africa,  pro- 
moted by  Sir  Bobert  Rich,  aftonrards  Eeri  of  Warwick. 
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insuperable  difficultiet  of  navigation,  finally  arriTed,  ai  the 
«nd  of  Jannarj,  1620,  at  the  soene  of  Thompson's  murder. 
Here  he  made  inqoiries  abont  the  gold  oountry,  and  was 

informed  that  "  foui  -inooiis'  journey  "  into  the  interior  there 
were  cities  roofed  with  solid  ^old,  but  for  some  inexplicable 
reasou  Jobsou  pnslied  no  further  ahead,  contenting  himself 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  aeqdred  from  ragiie  native 
reports. 

His  stay  at  Tenda  was  marked  by  a  friendly  interoonrae 

establisheil  with  the  natives,  and  before  he  left,  he  had  bon-^ht 
the  kingdom  outright  "  for  a  few  bottles  of  his  best  brandy.'' 
JobsonV  reign  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  decided  to  return 
forthwith  to  ihe  coast,  and  eommnnioate  his  ezploratioos  to 
the  Company.  He  reaehed  England  in  safety  (but  not 
without  the  loss  of  most  of  his  companions),  and  doubtless 
the  exaiziierated  acc«)UUts  which  lie  bruuf^ht  home  commenced 
that  extraordinary  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  "Timbuctoo, 
the  Mysterious,"  which  has  hardly  yet  faded  away.  Whether 
Jobson,  himself,  honestly  shared  this  belief  in  a  golden  Afriea 
•  it  is  impossible  to  say,  though  it  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that 
he  never  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  return  to  the  conutry 
which  he  had  exploreil,  or  to  the  kingdom  which  had  been 
«eded  to  him.^ 

Although  for  a  eentnxy  no  attempt  was  made  to  eontinue 
the  investigations  of  Jobson,  the  Gambia  had  gradually  be- 
come a  rendezvous  of  British  trading  vessels,  and  when,  tn 

1723,  the  Koyjil  African  Comjtany  turned  its  attention  to  the 
river,  a  well-established  trade  existed  with  the  natives  on  its 
banks ;  trading  stations  had  grown  up  at  various  points,  and 
this  African  river  bade  fair  to  rival  the  East  Indies  in  the 
matter  of  commerce.  A  fort  had  been  built  on  a  rocky  island 

'  Vo^ffe  Jbr  tkt  2>/«ronfiy  ^  the  Riter  Gatn/tra,  aud  tkf  Goidm 
Trafh  of  Tomhutn,  By  Captain  R.  Job«on.  Aatley*a 

OUection,  voL  ii.,  174*>7. 
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in  tlie  riTer,  and  named,  after  the  reigning  sovereign,  Fort 

James  ;  moreover,  the  British  (roveminent,  without  going  so 
far  as  apitropriating  the  country,  deputed  certain  ofticial-  to 
look  alter  the  interests  of  our  c<juntrynien,  who  already  had 
rivab  in  the  Fieneh  and  Portngneae.  The  firat  aipedition 
aent  oat  hj  the  Bojal  Afcioan  Oompaoy  waa  entmated  to 
Captain  Bartbolomew  Stibba,  wbo,  on  reaebing  Fort  Jamea  ^ 
at  the  end  of  1723,  found  many  difficulties  placed  in  liis  wav  ; 
(lov  rnor  (tlynn,  to  wIkuu  he  had  heen  recoiumentknl,  waa 
dead;  (lovernor  Willy,  liis  successor,  was  snfFering  from 
mental  diaeaae,  which  within  a  few  daya  prored  fatal ;  and  it 
waa  not  nntil  mneb  time  bad  been  waated,  that  Mr.  Orfenr, 
tbe  new  governor,  provided  Stibbs  with  the  canoes  necessary 
to  navigate  the  upper  waters  of  the  fJanihia.  At  length  the 
little  party,  consisting  of  some  sixteen  Englishmen,  got  away, 
and,  after  the  nsnal  difBcaltiea^  reaohed  1'enda,  where,  follow- 
.  ing  the  example  of  Jobeon,  Stibbe  renudned  for  a  short  while 
and  then  retraced  bis  steps,  without  adding  anything  of  value 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.-  From  that  time  the 
African  Company  confined  itself  to  improving  the  trade  and 
•opening  up  factories  in  the  hetter-known  parts  of  the  river, 
and  Moore,  the  Company's  chief  agent,  appean  to  have  been 
a  man  of  very  oonsiderabla  ability,  to  whom  hia  en^loyers 
were  indebted  ibr  many  a  sncoessfnl  undertaking. 

From  this  time,  trade  on  the  OamMa  increased  year  by 
year,  and  if  g(dd  were  not  forthediniug,  at  any  rate  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  slaves  for  shipment  to  the  plantations  of  the 
New  World  and  the  West  Indiea,  and  there  waa  a  fut 
•qnantity  of  ivory  and  other  valuable  produce  to  be  exchanged 

>  Fort  .lames,  eighteen  luilos  above  Bathurst,  was  attacke<l  and 
captured  in  1719  by  the  notorious  pirate  Davis. 

'  Voyaye  up  tkM  Gambrm  in  17SS4,  for  mokhg  J}i$eottriet  and  iwt' 
frifHi^  the  Trade  tluA  JbW.  By  Captain  fi.  Stibbs.  Astley^ 
Cdlsetton,  voL  iL,  1746-7. 
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for  the  goods  of  Biitish  merohantB.  Unfortunately,  how* 
eyer,  the  men  trading  with  the  natiyee  of  the  Gamhia  were- 
not,  as  a  rule,  of  the  stamp  who  do  credit  to  their  mother 

country,  and  as  years  went  on,  their  standard  of  morality 
grew  lower ;  so  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we^ 
find  that  drunkenness  and  even  robbery  from  their  employeia- 
were  not  the  worst  eyils  to  which  the  British  factors  were 
addicted.  What  Gkunhia  might  haye  been  if  things  had  been, 
otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  though,  as  long  as  tlie- 
inhunian  traffic  in  slaves  was  legitimate,  it  was  only  natural 
that  traders  of  all  nationalities  should  beoome  debased  and 
deprayed  in  their  habits.    The  horrors  attendant  on  this- 
nefarious  trade  will  be  fully  discussed  later  on,  suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  the  enrichment  of  the  planters  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies  by  the  importation  of  African  negroes  had 
much,  if  not  everything,  to  say  to  ike  backwardness  of  AiVica. 
What  was  it  possible  for  the  savage  to  think  of  the  European, 
whose  only  apparent  object  in  yisiting  Afiioa  was  to  carry  oft 
himself  and  his  relations  into  slayery?  Gould  he  see  any 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  civilization  whose  votaries 
stooped  to  every  mean  device  in  order  to  enrich  tlu  iiiselves, 
Stirring  up  strife  where  hitherto  peace  had  existed,  and 
inducing  the  black  man  by  the  introduction  of  vile  spirits 
to  sell  not  only  his  best  friends,  hut  oftentimes  himself 
and  his  country  for  the  sake  of  a  few  bottles  of  brandy  ? 

But  En^dislimen  were  beginning  to  tire  of  the  oft- 
repeated  stories  of  the  wealth  of  West  Africa  ;  a  century  and 
a  half  had  passed  since  Jobson  had  brought  home  tin;  tales  of 
the  cities  of  gold,  and,  so  far,  little  or  no  gold  had  been 
forthcoming.  Gambia  had  gradually  become  the  resort  of 
men  who  could  do  no  good  anywhere  else,  and  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  succumbed  to  the  climate  and  rum,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  river  with 
the  interior.   Matters  were  thus  at  stagnation  point,  when. 
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tliere  arose  in  England  a  deaire  to  once  more  probe  the 
myateriee  of  Central  Africa  and  discoyer  the  reaonroes  of  ilie 

country.  A  number  of  inlliuntiul  men,  lieuded  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  (President  of  the  Koyal  Society),  formed 
ihemaelves,  in  1788,  into  the  African  Association,^  and 
detennined  to  leaye  no  atone  nntnmed  in  the  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  eonntry  watered  by  the  great  Niger  Biyer. 
Theorists  there  were,  at  this  time,  who  maintained  that  tho 
Gambia  was  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  but  the  African 
Association  held  otiier  views,  and  decided  tliat,  the  Gambia 
having  proved  itself  by  no  means  a  good  starting-point  for 
the  interior,  some  other  ronte  must  be  fonnd.  Aooordinglyr 
after  oonsnlting  the  vague  maps  then  eiisting,  the  Asso* 
ciation  dt  sjiat-  bed  a  certain  John  Ledyard  to  Egypt,  with 
instructions  to  strike  south-west,  across  tlie  desert,  and  try 
to  discover  the  Nig*  r  ;  hut  L<  «lyard  never  got  beyond  Cairo, 
having  contracted  a  fever  of  which  he  died  on  the  eve  of  hia 
departoie.  The  Association  next  selected  a  Mr.  Lncas  to 
canyon  the  work  of  Ledyard,  bnt  the  point  of  departure  waa 
changed  to  Trijxdi,  and  thence  a  start  was  made  in  February, 
1789.  Fate  was  again^  however,  against  the  expedition, 
which,  after  a  journey  of  five  days,  was  forced  to  return 
owing  to  its  inability  to  make  friends  with  the  Arab  tribes, 
through  whose  country  it  wished  to  pass.  Defeated  in  the 
north,  the  Airican  Association  directed  its  attentions  to  the 
West  coast,  and,  in  1791,  Major  IToughton  starting  from  the 
Gambia,  passed  eastwards  to  Medina,  the  capital  of  Wuli, 
and  to  Bambuk  by  the  route  which  was  afterwards  followed 
by  Mungo  Park.  How  much  ftirther  he  travelled  waa  never 
known,  for  reports  came  back  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  treaelieroiis  Tuaregs  of  tlie  Sahara.  Three  years  later. 
Watt  and  Wiuter bottom  journeyed  inland  irom  Sierra  Leouj 

>  Afterwards  granted  a  charter,  and,  later,  ineorporated  with  thu 
Boyal  Geographical  Society. 
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for  a  distance  of  sixteen  days'  march,  only  to  be  eventually 
ibioed  by  tbe  natiyes  to  return  to  the  coast.  Now  came  on 
the  scene  that  yoiin^  Scotchman,  Mnngo  Park,  whoso  name 

has  become  famous  as  the  Lrreatest  explorer  that  West  Africa 
has  ever  known,  ])ut  whose  two  jDurncys  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  Xiu;er  country  that  we  shall  reserve  a 
description  of  them  for  a  later  chapter.  Park's  travels 
commenced  at  Gambia  in  1795,  and  ended,  on  his  seoond 
jonmey,  at  Bonssa,  on  the  Middle  Niger,  in  1805;  but. 
iluring  this  period,  the  African  Association,  who  had  origin- 
ally hroiiglit  him  to  lii^lit,  had  otlier  irons  in  the  fire, 
employing  amongst  others  Hornemann  and  Nicholls,  the 
former  firom  the  north,  the  latter  from  the  south,  to  carry 
out  the  main  object  of  reaching  the  Niger.  With  these 
enterprises,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned,  since  they 
liad  no  connection  with  the  Gamhia,  though  it  was 
neeessnry  to  refer  to  them  in  order  to  ae(|uaint  the  reader 
with  tlie  tact  that  the  African  Association  was  indefatigable 
in  its  endeavours  to  explore  the  interior  of  West  Africa. 

Henceforward  the  Gambia  was  abandoned  as  a  means  of 
communicating  with  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger;  it  was 
nn.snited  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  it  soon  relapsed  into 
its  previous  ])osition — a  centre  of  tlie  oversea  slave  trade, 
and  a  minor  British  trading-station.  Such  it  remained  for 
some  years,  and  although  it  had  been  an  acknowledged 
British  possession  as  far  back  as  1788,'  it  was  not  until  1807 
that  our  Government  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  anytliing  like  direct  administration.  In  that  year  it 
-was  placed  under  the  Government  of  Sierra  I^eone  ;  in  IH  l-.'i 
it  became  a  separate  colony,  and  again  twenty-three  years 
later  it  was  formally  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone.  It  remained 
a  dependency  of  that  colony  until  1888,  when  it  threw  off  the 
y  oke,  and  struck  out  a  line  for  itself  as  a  distinct  British 

*  Treaty  of  Verttailles. 
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<!l(^ony.  The  aotnal  are*  of  the  colony  at  that  time  was 
'estimated  at  rather  lens  tliau  seventy  H^iiure  milen,  though  a 
protectorate  bad  been  proclaimed  over  adjacent  teriitories^ 
and  in  1891  an  An^o-French  Boundary  Commission  fixed 
ihe  liniits  of  tlds  praleotonle  by  a  line  ginng  tea  kikmidtM 
<m  eaoh  bank  cf  the  liver  for  250  mike  to  ihe  eokmj,  and  in 
addition  the  whole  of  the  navigable  waterR  of  the  Vintang 
Greek,  the  Barraconda  Falls '  becomiii^^  tlie  bomidary  between 
JT ranee  and  England  on  the  Gkunbia  Kiver. 

Xhe  proteotoiate  had  for  aome  yean  been  tranbled  by  two 
slamndding  etiefr,  Fodi  Kabba  and  Fodi  Silah,  who 
aflmmed  a  fhTealemng  attitude  towaids  the  Boundary 
Commission.  Thon<jli  the  furnior  hud  made  :i  treaty  with 
the  French,  at  the  end  of  1891  be  became  so  tmulilesome  in 
what  had  now  been  formally  acknowledged  as  British 
teititaiy,  thai  mooesBftil  mearaieB  w«i<e  taken  to  expel  him. 
"With  Fodi  fiilah  the  Qoyemment  did  not  deal  natQ  Febimaiy, 
1894,  when  an  expedition  was  organised  under  Captain 
■Oaroble,  R.N..  and  Colonel  Corbet.  Captain  (Iaiiii»l«',  who 
-eommanded  the  naval  brigad( .  burned  two  villages,  but  on 
withdrawing  to  the  boats  wae  led,  by  the  native  gnide,  into 
an  ambnsh,  whieh  vmlted  in  a  loss  of  fifteen  killed  and 
Ibrty-eaven  wounded.  On  reinfbroemente  arriving,  boom 
severe  fighting  took  place,  when  the  enemy  was  completely 
routed,  Fodi  Silah  himself  taking  reliim'  in  French  territoi  v, 
where  he  afterwards  died.  The  defeat  of  thes^e  two  powerful 
chiefii  prodneed  sneh  an  effept  that  the  Colony  has  been 
untRmbled  sinee,  and  the  inhabitants  have  gradually  settled 
down  to  peaceful  pursuits,  knowing  that,  under  British  rule, 
where  they  sow  they  will  reap.  Such  in  brief  is  tlie  history 
of  Gambia  since  British  traders  tirst  visited  the  river — a 
history  not  perhaps  very  remarkable,  but  interesting  as 
ahowiqg  how  it  became  a  part  of  our  Empire. 

«  S57  nikeabove  Bathont. 
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Let  VB  now  see  what  thb  little  Colony,  at  the  preaent 

time,  consists  of.    On  the  map  of  AfHoa  it  is  ropmented  hy 

the  thinnest  streak  of  red  that  it  is  possible  to  insert  on  either 
side  oi'  the  river ;  in  reality  Gambia  (with  its  protectorate) 
comprisee  a  total  area  of  3550  square  miles,  and  is  composed 
of  the  Islaad  of  St.  Mary,  British  Komho,  Albreda,^  the 
Ceded  MOe,'  McCarthy's  Island,  and  other  minor  islands  and 
riverside  territories.  The  seat  of  f?overnment  is  at  Bathurst 
(St.  Mary's  Islaufl),  a  small  native  town  \vhi<'li  was  foundeil 
in  1816  as  a  settlement  for  liberated  slaves  and  British  traders 
driven  by  the  French  from  Senegal.  The  approach  from  the 
sea  is  nninteiesting,  and  devoid  of  mnch  pictnreeqneness ; 
the  coast-line  is  low-lying  and  fringed  with  mangroves  and 
paliii  trees,  and  the  river  banks  are  similai,  tliough  the  river 
itself  is  a  tine  sheet  of  water,  navigable  at  all  times  by  ocean 
steamers.^  The  tii-nt  sight  which  greets  the  new-comer  is  not 
a  pleasant  one,  and  is  oalcnlated  to  cany  his  thoughts  back 
to  the  depressing  tales  which  he  has  read  on  his  voyage  from 
England  ;  this  is  the  cemetery,  which  lies  on  the  left  bank 
just  within  the  river's  mouth.  A  short  ilistance  higher  n[> 
stands  Government  House — a  square,  solid,  and  well  white- 
washed building — ^facing  the  river;  while,  opposite  the 
anchorage,  are  the  other  official  quarters,  bairacks,  traders* 
stores,  and  the  b'ke.  A  small  mud  battery  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  though  whether  it  is  anything  more  than  umake-^ 
believe  tort  to  impn^ss  the  natives  is  verv  doubtful ;  still, 
there  are  signs  that  the  place  is  not  defenceless,  for  a  party  of 
Hausa  constabulary  may  be  seen  drilling  assiduously  close  at 

*  Acquired  in  1><">7,  on  the  with(hawal  uf  the  Freiu  li. 

*  One  mile  width  of  river  bank,  opposite  Bathurst,  and  some  forty 
miles  above,  ceded  by  the  King  of  Bara  for  an  anmial  subsidly  ot 

km. 

*  There  ia  twantj-siz  feet  of  water  on  the  Ganlria  bar,  and  Teaaal* 
drawing  under  ton  feet  can  navigate  240  miles  up  stream. 
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hand.  Shaded  l»v  au  avenue  ot'nia'j-nilicciit /'o/H/>aj"  anil  utiicr 
wide-spreading  trees  is  the  native  market,  where,  at  any  rate, 
the  newly-airiTed  Englishman  will  find  mnch  food  for 
reflection.  He  is  at  last  in  Afiiea,  and  in  no  part  will 
lie  And  a  more  interesting  coUeetion  of  Africans.  Here  are 
Mohammedan  Fuhilis,  }>agan  Joins,  3ran<lengas,  W(dofs  * 
(Jolofs),  and  menihers  of  countless  other  tribes,  all  talking 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  clothed  in  every  variety  of 
garment,  from  an  English  print  frock  to  a  simple  loin  cloth. 
The  women  are  busy  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  of  varions 
kinds,  kola  nnte,  ground-nnts,  and  poultry,  while  the  naked 
piccaninnies,  like  chihlren  all  the  world  over,  are  playing 
games  of  apparently  the  most  exciting  description.  The  men 
to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  are  mostly  idlers  who  live  on 
the  labours  of  their  wives,  though  amongst  the  crowd  are 
scattered  a  certain  number  of  warlike-looking  Mohammedans 
from  the  interior,  well  armed  with  swords  and  knives,  and 
riding,  or  leading,  gaily-caparisoned  little  horses.  At  the 
further  side  of  the  island,  and  beiiind  the  European  quarters, 
the  mixed  population  of  negroes  have  their  dwellings — 
miserably  squalid  shanties — surrounded  with  rank  vegetfition, 
which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  make  the  place  unhealthy. 
8uoh  is  Bathurst,  the  capital  of  Ghimbia,  the  site  for  which, 
as  well  as  a  piece  t>f  land  called  the  Cedetl  or  Knglisli  Mile, 
was  purchased  from  the  Mandenga  chief  of  Konibo  for  a  small 
annual  tribute,  and  wlien  first  acquired  was  given  the  name 
of  Leopold.  Besides  Bathurst  there  is  no  other  town  in  the 
Colony  worthy  of  note,  and  few  Europeans  reside  anywhere 
but  here.  McCarthy's  Island  (Gleorgetown),^  situated  about 

•  "The  Wolofs,  iiiten.My  Mack,  dwell  between  tliu  Seiie^Nil  ami 
Oambia.  Tho  Mandingos,  wln)  furinerly  foun(Ud  tlm  pnwrrfiil  empire 
•of  Melli,  are  widuly  spread  along  the  suuthurii  bordur  of  the  lateau, 
^tpeoially  near  the  Upper  Niger.**— IftfamNMf. 

'  Purdiaaed  from  thie  mttivei  in  1823. 
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150  miles  higher  up  tlie  riTer,  is  an  important  trade  depots 
without  wliich  Gambia  would  do  little  business  with  the- 
interior;  but  its  low-lying  and  unhealthy  site  renders  it 
almost  uninhabitable.    *'Thia  butt-end  of  the  habitable 
work^"  lays  Burton,^  "a  swamp,  six  miles  by  four,  daiivas- 
its  name  from  the  late  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  whilome 
(Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  who,  in  1823,  by  the  mistake  of 
his  ordnanne-kooper  in  bringing  up  biscuits  and  macaroni 
inst/ead  of  ammuuitiou,  was  beheaded  by  the  Ashantis  at  the 
battle  oi'  Assamacow,  and  whose  name  is  still'  sworn  by  ou 
the  Gold  Coast."  » 

The  natives  of  Bathurst  itself  are  mostly  deaeendaats  of 
the  original  settlers,  Jolofii  from  Senegal,  and  the  language 
spoken  is  principally  Jolof  or  English,  but  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  neighbuuring  territory  isMandingo,  and  the  people  of 
the  Colony  and  far  into  the  surrounding  interior  belong  to 
the  gzeatMandingan  raos.  They  are  avowedly  MohammadanSy 
though  amongst  their  number  are  to  .be  found  many  pagans, 
while  even  among  the  followers  of  the  Firophet  there  is  no 
sign  of  fanaticism.  As  a  people  they  may  be  described  as 
intelligent  and  industrious,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
GonserratiTe  to  the  baokbone,  so  muoh  so  that,  in  spite  o£ 
every  endeavour  on  the  part  of  European  officials  to  introduce 
improvements,  they  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  methods  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  "It  is,  perhaps,  rather  discouraging," 
writes  Mr.  Lh  wellyn  in  1895,  *' to  tind  in  the  present  day, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  town  of  this  old-established. 
Colony,  the  natives  living  in][the  same  style  of  huts,  wearing, 
the  same  style  of  clothes,  tilling  the  ground  with  the  same 
sort  of  rough  tools,  pounding  their  com,  spinning  their  cotton,, 
and,  in  fBci,  living  in  every  way  as  they  had  done  for 

>  WanfIenm/^htU'e9tA/ne9,bjtkh\KG.S.   London,  1868. 
*  Fttle  Chapter  V 
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ctiiituries  before  they  ever  saw  a  Europeuu  "  The  result  of 
this  is  that,  although  the  laud  is  capable  of  producing  any 
quantity  of  rioe  and  com  (the  staple  food  of  the  peojkle),  at 
nraeh  as  a  thousand  tons  of  xioe  has  to  be  imported  annually 
.  to  satisfy  the  local  demands.  It  is  only  fair,  howew,  to  say 
that  mnch  of  the  land  which  might  be  cultivated  with  grain 
for  home  consuuiptiou  is  used  for  growinpj  ground-nuts,  which 
fonn  a  very  valuable  article  of  export.^  The  uuly  other 
exports  which  can  compete  with  ground-nuts  are  rubber  and 
palm  kernels,  a  oonsiderable  trade  being  ahK>  done  in  hides 
and  wax. 

Gambia  is  now  in  its  tenth  year  of  independence  as  a 
Crown  Colony,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced  by  its  adminis- 
tratots  have  been  great;  it  is  with  regret,  however,  that  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  oommerdally  it  has  little  or  no 
outlook.  Its  boundaries  have  been  fixed  for  all  time ;  a  rival 
Eurupt  an  Power  prevents  any  extension  of  its  territories ; 
and  ail  tliat  can  be  expected  of  the  little  isolated  Colony  is 
that  it  will  continue  to  pay  its  way,  at  the  same  time 
inducing  to  the  dvilisation  of  the  100,000  natives  ^  who  are 
willing  to  vemain  subjeets  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  model  of 
what  a  small  African  colony  sboidd  be  in  the  way  of 
administration,  Gambia  is  perliaps  as  good  an  example  as 
can  be  found.  The  govenmient  is  vested  in  an  Administrator, 
assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  and  by  a  Legislative 
Gonndl,  consisting  of  four  official  and  two  unofficial  members, 
nominated  by  the  Grown,  the  principal  offioiab  being  the 
Oovenior  (or  Administrator,  as  he  is  termed).  Treasurer,. 

'  Valued  at  about  Jtl40,(X)U  por  annum  ;  sent  chiefly  to  Mttrseillfa. 
rW«  Chapter  XXII. 

*  This  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Oolony  with  it» 
prvtectofatd ;  excliimve  of  the  protectorate,  the  popuUtion  of  Brittah 
Ovmbia  on  Slet  December,  1896,  was  lZfi67. 
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Cln'cf  Magistrate,  Collector  of  Customs,  Colonial  Engineer, 
horgeous,  and  Inspector  of  Police,  while  two  Travelling 
Commiaaioiiera  devote  their  time  to  ^ting  the  towns  and 
TillageB  of  the  interior.  The  latter  offidala  axe  an  important 
institntion  in  all  West  African  ooloniee,  as  without  them  it  . 
woukl  be  iiiipussible  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  natives  of 
distant  parts.  In  (lambia  the  administration  of  these  out- 
lying districts  (seventeen  in  number)  is  entrusted  to  native 
chiefs,  who  hold  oonrte  of  justice  for  dealing  with  minor 
offences,  and  who  are  responsible  to  the  6h>veminent  for  the 
peace  and  maintenance  of  good  order  in  their  districte.  The 
system,  which  was  only  introduced  some  few  years  ago, 
appears  to  work  well,  and  as  the  Travelling  Commissioners 
hold  regular  Magistrates' '  Courts  at  different  places,  the 
natives  have  eveiy  opportunity  of  appealing  against  the 
awards  of  the  native  chiefe,  while  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted serious  crimes  are  sent  for  trial  to  Batluirst  (Supreme 
Court),  with  an  ap))eal  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Sierra  Leone. 
8erious  crimes,  however,  are  exceptional,  drunkenness  and 
petty  lareeny  being,  perhaps^  the  most  prevalent  offences  here 
as  elsewhere  on  the  West  CSoast.  Occasional  oases  of  slave- 
dealing  occur,  and  on  conviction  are  severely  dealt  with,  for 
no  form  of  slavery  is  recognized  by  the  authorities,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  a  few  years  even  domestic  slavery  will  be 
unknown  in  the  Colony. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  for  the  welfare  of  the  people ; 
Bathurst  has  been  drained  and  its  sanitary  condition  greatly 
improved ;  a  fine  new  pier  on  iron  piles  was  erected  in 
1894  at  a  cost  of  £7000,  while  the  creeks  have  been  bridged, 
and  a  weekly  pjissenger  steamer  for  the  convenience  of  the 
natives  runs  between  Bathurst  and  McCarthy  Island.^ 

'  RnDuirKt  has  tttlegraphic  commmiioation  with  Fnglwid,  as  well  m 
with  the  other  West  African  ports. 
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Hospitals,  schools,*   and  Savin-s   Jiauks  have   also  been 
•established,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  people  thoroughly 
appieeiate  the  good  woik  that  has  been  earned  out,  they 
.leadily  paid  the  Hut  Tax,  of  one  shilling  per  hut,  impoeed 
for  the  first  time  in  1895. 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
there  is  little  to  be  said,  A  feW  improvements  may  be  made 
in  agrieoltare,  and  the  Botanical  Station  at  Kotu  has  been 
eoqterimenting  with  liberian  coffee  and  other  plants  in  the 
hope  of  introdnoing  their  onltiTation,  but  it  is  donbtM  if  the 
little  Colony  will  ever  rise  to  greater  importance  in  this 
respect.  A  great  drawback  tu  agriculture  is  the  fact  that  for 
eight  months  of  the  year  there  falls  absolutely  no  rain,  and 
the  total  rainfall  for  the  whole  year  amounts  only  to  sixty 
inehes.*  Yet  the  figures  annexed  show  that  Gkunbia^  if  not 
Jidvancing,  is  holding  its  own;  it  occasionally  has  a  surplus* 
which  is  carefully  laid  by  to  meet  a  bud  Vi'ur ;  it  lias  no 
public  debt,  and  it  is  able  to  s})end  considerable  sums  of 
money,  as  we  have  seen,  on  public  works.  Finanoially,  we 
may,  therefore,  consider  that  the  Colony  is  in  a  perfectly 
sound  state,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  questionable 
if  an  isolated  scrap  of  territory  like  this  is  worth  retaining, 
and  it  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  that  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  with  France,  ttfi  exchange  Gambia  for 
'some  French  possession  nearer  to  one  of. our  other  Colonies. 

'  Misoon  aohools,  raoeivitig  a  Govemment^grant. 

'  The  rniny  sonson  extends  from  the  middle  of  June  to  thomi<l(lle  of 
■Octt)l>or.  Sixty  iiiclics  is  not  a  licavy  raiiifull  for  a  trojncal  country; 
on  the  Eijuator  till'  aveiaj^e  is  KX)  inclieH;  in  sonu'  parts  of  Assam 
and  Jiurmah  over  400  inches.  The  rainfall  of  London  is  about  26 
inches. 

^  At  the  end  of  1892  thcru  was  a  surphis  of  nearly  £20,000,  invested 
:in  Ooremment  securities  in  England  i  by  1896,  howerer,  sU  this  had 
.hean  expended.  The  wmaw  is  derived  principally  from  eutoms 
.and  Booniee.  There  is  an  export  dnty  cm  groimd-nati. 
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Statibtics  of  the  Colony  of  Gambia. 


Year. 

Impurta. 

Expoite. 

Total  Valoe. 

Revenue. 

Exi)enditure. 

1890    .  . 

149,548 

163,374 

1 

312,922  , 

1 

£• 

30,573 

22,768 

IttQI 

1  Qf\  AR1 

<IA*>  1  AO  ! 

qi  AOQ 

1892    .  . 

169,973 

172,197 

a42,170 

30,977 

28,739 

189:?  .  . 

166,609 

240,721 

407,280 

81,899 

88,148 

1894    .  . 

130,349 

149,143 

279,492 

28,798 

31,640 

189r,   .  . 

97,399 

93,537 

190,9:^6  ' 

20,561 

28,867 

189«    .  . 

110,324 

115.981 

226,3a'> 



26,172 

25,301 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Probably  no  P>ritish  possessiun  in  the  worM  has  audi  st 
reputation  for  unhealthiness  &s  Sierra  Leone,  the  Wliite 
Man's  Qrave";  terrible  are  the  tales  told  of  its  baneful 
dimale,  and  unfortunately  there  is  a  good  foundation  for  its. 
eyfl  repnte.  The  cemetery  of  Sierra  Leone  shows  that  death* 
has  been  impartial  in  carrying  off  high  and  low,'  but  possibly 
the  climate  is  no  worse  than  tliat  of  other  West  Coast 
places,  its  effects  having  been  brought  home  to  us  by  reason 
oi  the  proximity  of  the  little  CSolony  to  England.  On 
entering  the  harbonr  the  eye  of  the  new-oomer  cannot  help 
being  straok  by  the  pioture^que  beauty  of  the  scenery  aronnd- 
him  ;  the  bold  outline  of  the  Lion  Mountain  ^  towering  above 
everything,  the  well-wooded  slopes  descentliug  tu  the  sea- 
shore, the  pretty  little  bays  and  inlets  with  which  the  spot 
abounds,  all  lend  unspeakable  charm  to  the  scene.  There  is* 

'  "  From  lS2o  to  inao,  the  tkaths  of  the  goremofS  avenigod  more 
than  one  a  year;  General  Turner  went  out  in  Fobniary  1>^2.*>,  he  lived 
only  twelve  months.  (Jein  ral  CampUell  stuvived  »»nly  twelve  months  : 
Colonel  Denham  six  months;  ('"'li>nel  Liuiiley  only  six  montlis  iiftei- 
his  appointment:  Sir  .lohn  Jeremiu  died  of  fuver,  four  months 
•nd  five  days  after  his  arrival  iu  tlie  Colony  aa  Governor.*' — Sm^mn,. 
1848. 

•  The  niaewM  given  to  the  place  bj  the  PortogneM  from  the  dM{e. 
of  the  momiteiii  overhanging  the  harbour,  and  haa  been  oormpted 
into  iie  present  fovm  of  Sienrn  Leone,  wbioh  ie  a  iBiztitie  of  Speaieh. 
and  Italian. 
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A  tropical  luxuriance  in  the  vegetation,  whose  verdure  stands 
•out  in  relief  against  the  deep  red  rocks ;  there  is  a  wealth  of 
colour  reflected  from  the  heavens  into  the  purple  water ;  yet 

it  is  all  a  living  lie,  and  the  town,  as  now  situated,  is  nothing 
mitre  than  a  foul  death-trap,  a  sufficii'ntly  long  residence  in 
which  leads  to  but  one  result.  That  this  state  of  affairs  can 
be  partially  remedied  we  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  the 
reader  when  discussing  the  matter  of  the  climate  of  West 
Africa  in  general,  and  a  reference  to  the  nnhealthiness  of  the 
place  has  been  made  merely  to  prevent  a  wrong  impression 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  Colony's  tardy  development ;  for  it  has 
been  the  climate,  with  the  consequent  frequent  change  of 
officials,  which  has  always  delayed  progress.^ 

Here,  as  at  Gambia,  the  first  settlers  were  the  Portuguese, 
though  it  was  not  hmg  before  TJritiFh  merchant  vessels 
discovered  the  exctdlent  harhour,  and  establislied  a  trading- 
station,  principally  for  the  collection  and  export  of  slaves,  on 
Bunco  Island.^  At  the  termination  of  the  American  War  in 
1788,  a  certain  Dr.  Smeathman  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
colony  in  Africa  for  the  negroes  discharged  from  the  army 
and  navy,  as  well  as  for  numbers  of  runaway  slaves  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  England.  The  scheme  received  the 
support  of  such  men  as  William  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and 
Granville  Sharp,  who  persuaded  the  British  Government  to 
purehase  from  the  native  chiefs  of  Sierra  Leone,  a  plot  of 
land,  some  twenty  miles  square,  and,  in  1787,  about  four 
hundred  negroes  and  sixty  Europeans  '^  were  conveyed  thither, 
where  a  town  wa^  at  once  founded  near  the  site  of  the 

>  Officials  at  Sierra  Leone  have  to  serve  for  fifteen  months  before 
obtaming  leare,  whereas  those  at  the  Gold  Coast  are  granted  leave 
after  twelve  months'  service. 

'  Plttndered  in  1704  by  the  French,  and  in  1721  by  Roberta,  the 

jwrate. 

^  "  The  whites  wei  e  t  hii  riy  women  u£  abandoned  character,  debili- 
tated by  disease/' — Munay,  i^lH. 
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pmaot  Freetown.  The  colony  had  not  been  long  estahliBhed 
before  it  was  attadced  by  sickneat  and  so  rednoed  in  nnmbera 

that  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  raids  of  the  plundering  native- 
chiefs.  The  settlement  was  lV>r  tlie  time  abandoned,  and 
Bunco  Island  hecame  a  refuge  for  its  iinfortniiate  inhabitants, 
until,  in  1791,  the  St.  Greorge's  Bay  Company^  (after 
reoeiTing  a  Oharter,  nnder  the  name,  of  the  Siena  Leone 
Company)  took  the  place  in  hand,  and  commenced  to 
re-people  it  witli  parties  of  negroes,  principally  from  Nova 
Scotia,  wliere  they  had  collected  after  the  American  War. 
Alisfurtone,  however,  again  overtook  the  settlement,  for,  in 
1794^  it  was  sacked  by  the  French,'  after  which  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company,  which  had  hitherto  administered  tho- 
govemment,  was  forced  to  recoup  itself  by  selling  its  property 
to  the  Crown.  The  l^ritish  Government  decided  to  place 
this  possession  of  somewhat  doubtful  value  under  the 
management  of  the  African  Institntion — **  a  society  formed 
by  a  large  body  of  the  most  yirtnona  and  respectable 
indiTidnals  in  this  country,  with  a  |i;eneral  view  to  the 
i^nprovement  and  civilization  of  tlie  African  continent  " — 
and,  in  order  to  increase  the  population  of  the  settlement,  all 
slaves  fonnd  on  board  slaving-vessels  were  conveyed  to 
Freetown,  where  they  reoeiyed  their  liberty.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Company  still  continued  to  carry  on  trade  in  the 
settlement,  its  Charter  being  revised  in  1808,  when  Sierra 
Leouc'  was  transferred  to  the  Crown,  and  again  in  1821,. 
when  the  f(»rts  and  jjossessions  of  the  late  African  Company 
on  the  Gold  Coast  were  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone. 

For  ninety  years,  therefore,  Sierra  Leone  has  been  a 
Crown  Colony,  and  for  some  considerable  time  it  was  the 

■  Promoted  by  Gnuivflle  Shaip  and  bii  friendB. 

*  The  Governor  at  the  time  wai  Zaohacy  Maoanlay,  fftther  of  Lord 
Maoaolaj.  His  name  waa  taken  by  nomeroni  freed  slaves,  and  ia 
now  a  ooounon  tnniame  the  cdonred  population. 
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-seat  of  the  govannnent  of  tlie  whole  of  British  West  Africa, 
yet  it  Teqnirw  to  he  a  bold  man  to  assert  that,  until  the 

last  decade,  it  was   anything  but  an  expense   and  an 
•  •enoumbrance  to  the  mother  country.    From  its  very  com- 
meneement,  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants  was  against  it. 
The  early  eolonists  arriTed  on  the  spot  impregnated  with 
•erery  vice  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  aoqniie  from 
•intercourse  with  white  men  ;  they  were  provided  with  every 
necessary,  and  with  arms  and  a i^ni cultural  implements,  which, 
however,  they  took  the  tirst  opportunity  of  exchanging  for 
the  wherewithal  to  spend  a  few  days  in  drunkenness  and 
debttachery.    Half  of  their  number  saconmbed  to  disease 
almost  at  once,  and  the  snrriTors  were  nothing  better  than  a 
m('(liuni  for  estaMisliing  a  diseased  stock,  wliich  affected  the 
population    for   several  generations.  an<l    wliich  was  only 
oTentoally  improv(>d  by  the  influx  of  freed  sea-borne  slayes. 
To  understand  what  enormons  difficulties  Sierra  Leone  had 
to  contend  with  in  its  infancy,  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  that,  in  addition  to  its  ill-planned  origin,  the  freed 
slaves  who  leavened  the  colony  were  of  countless  difierent 
tribes,  having  little  iu  common  with  one  another,  and 
•speaking  distinct  languages.^   Never,  we  may  truthfully 
•say,  has  a  British  Crown  Colony  commenced  in  such  an 
extraordinary  way,  and  so  peculiar  have  been  its  circum- 
.stanoes  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  its  progress  witJi 
.that  of  iiny  other  llritisli  possession. 

With  the  miserable  past  and  tlie  difficulties  with  which 
the  numerous  governors  had  to  contend  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  ftirther;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Sierra  Leone  has  at 

>  At  one  time  there  were  said  to  be  upwardi  of  IfiO  different 
laogciages  spoken  in  Freetown,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Koelle,  C  JIB. 
Iffisilmiaty  at  Sierra  Leone  lor  m  yean,  complied  a  vooabulaiy  of 
'UK)  lanj^iagee  aad  dialect*,  whidi  was  published  under  the  title  of 
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lengtii  shaken  off  the  ahaeklee,  and,  after  ten  yean  01 
•oareM  politieal  and  financial  administration,  has  emerged 

with  the  prospect  of  beinj;  able  to  take  its  place  as  a 
prosperouH  West  African  Colony.  It  is  terribly  handicapped, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  its  population,  which  consists 
almost  entirely  of  either  nltra-ciYilined  and  ChristianuBed 
•colonied  gentlemen,  or  black  loafers  of  the  worst  description, 
most  of  whom  regard  the  white  man  as  an  interloper,  and  §i 
only  for  the  grave  in  Kissy  cemetery,  wliirli  iinfortunatfdy 
too  often  forms  his  last  resting-place.  In  no  place  is 
*'  Africa  for  the  Africans  "  more  closely  brought  home  to  the 
Knglishman  than  in  Sierra  Leone,^  where  the  coloured 
gentlemen  take  tiieir  place  as  members  of  oonnoil,  banisters, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  eonfidentia]  dorks,  while  juries 
(even  for  the  trial  of  Europeans)  consist  ol  natives,  whose 
sense  of  justice  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  gentlemen 
free-boarded  and  hxlged  at  such  quiet  retreats  as  Dartmoor 
and  Portland.  The  fact  is  that  Siena  Leone  has  been 
dereloped  on  the  "man  and  brother  "  principle  too  rapidly, 
the  conseqnence  being  an  overbearing  and  insolent  manner 
in  the  native  seldom  found  in  our  other  possessions.  For  an 
Englishman  to  speak  of  a  Sierra  Leonite  as  a  black  man  is  a 
gross  insnlt;  to  eaU  him  a  nigger  is  actionable— with 
•damages  assessed  by  a  oolonred  jury.  This  independence  of 
the  native  resolts  in  idleness  and  yice,^  and  a  disinclination 
to  do  honest  work,  though  the  inducements  for  emigrating  to 
the  Congo  and  other  parts  are  now  assisting  to  «liminii^}|  tJi^ 
number  of  bad  characters.  Still,  trade  1 1  n  1  st  suffer  very  consider- 
ably from  this  state  of  afiairs,  and  it  is  wonderM  that  the 
Ckdony  can  show  such  fhTonrable  figores  as  the  following : — 

*  ie.  Siflm  Leone  proper  (Weetown). 

'  The  Freetown  gaol  averagM  500  inmates,  or  about  1 1  per  cent, 
•of  the  total  popalation.  Ten  per  oenl  ol  the  ednlt  popuUibn  have 
no  oooopetaon. 
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Year. 

Imporu. 

1  Bxporta. 

1  Bereiuw. 

Bxpendiiore 

1887   .  . 

€ 

308,038 

€ 

333,ol7 

€ 

641,655 

,  60,637 

f 

1888  .  . 

260,147 

889,043 

589,190 

1  68,086 

68,288 

1889   .  . 

1^77,781 

819,719 

597,500 

70,836 

66,771 

1890  .  . 

889,908 

349,819 

789,227 

1  78,708 

63,066 

1891    .  . 

458,878 

477,666 

931,034 

89,869 

77,966 

1892   .  . 

413.117 

420^61 

833,568 

86,866 

88.862 

1898  .  . 

417,466 

896,664 

816,180 

92,769 

84,690 

1894  .  . 

470,025 

426,499 

886,524 

;  98,838 

93,099 

1896  .  . 

427,887 

452,604 

879,941  |i  97,851 

9<^690- 

IttiMi   .  . 

494,t>b8 

449,033 

943,721  1    104,992  i 

ll  1 

116,182 

Compared  with  other  West  Al'rican  colonies,  the  com* 
meroial  value  of  Sierra  Leone  is  decidedly  poor,  bat  it  shows, 
a  gradual  improyement,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  now  that  the 

resources  of  the  interior  are  being  brought  to  light,  this  may 
continue.  It  is  very  doubtful,  liowever,  if  any  great  increase 
in  trade  can  ever  be  looked  for,  since  there  are  here  no  vast 
tracts  of  undeveloped  laud,  no  mines  or  manuiaotures,  with 
possibilities.  What  the  eonntry  produces  naturally  is* 
unfortunately  too  well  known,  and,  if  the  people  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  and  tlie 
cultivation  of  such  things  as  coffee  and  rice,  tlien  the  one 
hope  of  the  Colony  lies  in  the  improvement  of  transport, 
whereby  the  jproduce  may  be  brought  to  the  coast  at  less* 
expense  than  hitherto.  With  this  object,  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  irom  Freetown  to  Songo  Town  (a  distance  of  thirty 
miles)  has  been  commenced — the  pioneer  railway  of  West 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  few  enlightened  acts  of  which  ISierra, 
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Leone  ean  boaat.*  The  principal  exports  consist  of  palm  oil 
and  kernels,  rubber,  kola  nuts,  ginger,  rice,  and  gum ;  while 
the  imports  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  cotton  goods^ 
spirits,  tobaooo,  and  hsrdwwe. 

Taking  a  general  snrvey  of  the  Colony  with  its  Hniits  nov 
finally  settled,'  we  find  that  (ineluding  its  proteetoiates)  it 
comprises  an  area  of  some  30,000  square  miles,  with  a  sea- 
board of  about  250  miles.  Sierra  Leone  proper  is  a  rich  and 
fertile  peninsula,  twenty-six  miles  long  by  twelve  miles  broad, 
on  wbioh  is  situated  Freetown,  the  original  settlement^  and 
still  the  capital  of  the  Colony.  The  rest  of  the  Colony  is 
divided,  for  administratiye  purposes,  into  three  principal 
districts  known  respectively  as  Western,  Eastern,  and  Sher- 
boro ;  while  in  the  hinterland,  or  protectorate,  live  districts, 
each  in  charge  of  an  English  commissioner,  have  recently 
been  established.  At  Sierra  Leone  itself  is  the  finest 
harbour  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa^  the  impoirtance  of 
which,  as  a  coaling  station,  has  now  been  so  far  acknowledged 
that  the  fortifications  of  the  place  have  been  improvefl  and 
added  to.  The  principal  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  Atlantic  on  the  Sierra  Leone  coast  are  the  Great  or  Little 
■Bearaies,  the  Siena  Leone,  the  Bokelle,  the  Sherboro,  the 
Solimah,  and  the  Hannah  (or  Hano),  all  of  which  are  navi^ 
gable  for  several  miles,  and  furnish  most  valuable  means 
of  communication  with  the  interior.    These  waterways  are 

1  A  loan  of  £160,000  wm  niaed  in  1806  for  the  railway. 

*  The  boundary  between  French  and  Britiah  territory  was  fixed  by 
an  igreament  made  in  Paris,  in  January,  1895,  as  follows: — On  the 
north-west  by  tlie  Great  Scarcies  River,  then  in  a  north-easterly 

direction  until  tho  tenth  parallel  is  reached  about  midway  between 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  meridian  west  <>f  Greenwich.  Thence  tho 
lxiundai-j-  nms  south-east  tt>  Tembi  Kuuda ;  tlie  Maiinah  River,  which 
separates  Sierra  I^eone  from  Liberia,  completing  the  limits  of  thb 
colony.— Vide  An  Kipedition  to  the  Source  o/tMe  Niger,  by  Colonel  J. 
K.  ^bottar,  ILA. ;  GeograpkM  Journal,  vol.  x.,  1807 ;  alio  The  Niffer 
SowteBf  by  tbe  Mine  Author;  London,  1608. 
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all  yery  similar  in  appearance,  and  a  description  of  ooe  will 
serve  for  uliiiust  iniy  river  on  the  West  African  coast.  After 
leaving  the  trading-station  at  tlie  mouth,  the  traveller  passes 
through  a  network  of  creeks,  hemmed  in  on  all  sidea  by  maa- 
groyesy  whose  wide-spreading  roots  rotain  a  great  proportioii 
of  the  soil  and  detritns  washed  down  by  the  stroam,  so  that 
gradually  and  year  by  year  the  coast-line  advances ;  for,  as 
tlie  soil  accumulates  among  the  mangrove  roots,  these  are 
depriyed  of  the  brackish  water  necessary  to  their  support  and 
in  oonseqnenoe  die  o£^  bat  not  beforo  a  new  growth  has  oom- 
menoed  seawards.  The  low-lying  tracts,  whero  the  mangroye 
haseeasedto  liye,  consist  of  *'rich  vegetable  alhiyial  mnd, 
better  suited  for  rice  tliuii  })robably  any  other  soil  in  exis- 
tence." ^  Above  tliis  mud  zone,  tlie  stream  passes  through  a 
valley,  yaryiiig  in  width,  but,  whether  wide  or  narrow,  the 
banks  aro  nsnally  Mnged  with  a  dense  belt  of  woodland,  fifty 
to  a  hundred  yaids  deep.  In  some  places  laige  oleaiings  haye 
been  made,  and  little  mnd-and-grass-hntted  yillages  crop  up 
at  intervals,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  vegetation  is  im- 
penetrable, and  the  f<jrest  trees  bang  down  over  the  water, 
until  eventually  the  stream  narrows,  or  some  rapid  or  water- 
Ifdi  checks  farther  progross.  The  scene  in  these  opper 
reaches  is  beaatifhl  beyond  description ;  the  branchee  of 
the  trees  on  either  bank  almost  interlace  across  the  stream, 
while  festoons  of  creepers  and  ferns  hang  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  water;  gay  troupes  of  monkeys  ^chatter  and 

>  soottsauot. 

*  Jwtmy  Collier  (1688)  gives  the  followuig  amusing  aoconnt  of  the 
monke3r8  of  Sierra  Leone : — "  There  are  three  sorts  of  apes  found  in 

this  country,  whereof  tlioso  ceHcmI  Bans  are  taken,  when  they  are 
y<tunp,  to  tamo  thcin  aiul  iiiaku  tlu'in  ^onth*.  for  they  are  very  teach- 
jihlt!,  and  afti-T  a  little  usu  and  instrnct  ion  tliey  do  their  owners  almoat 
4is  much  ser\-ice  as  a  slave  can.  for  they  commonly  walk  upright  like 
niuu ;  tliey  can  pound  nuliei  ui  u  mortar,  fetch  watvr  from  the  well 
or  river,  turn  the  spit,  and  play  a  thousand  tricks  besides  to  make 
th^  marten  nteny." 
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leap  among  the  boughs,  and  gaudy-plnmaged  birds  are 
everywhere  present.  Anywhere  but  here,  it  would  be  a 
peifeoi  paradiae,  but  the  Rngliahman  beiDg  paddled  up  the 
liYsr  knows  only  too  well  tliat  bis  journey  is  undertaken  at 
^hie  risk  of  bis  bealtb ;  malaria  lurks  at  eTciy  bend,  and,  a 
year  hence,  be  he  tlio  strongest  of  the  strong,  he  must  either 
have  laid  his  bones  in  Africa,  or  be  homeward  bound — a 
washed-Hmt  and  debilitated  individuaL 

The  eonntiy  away  from  the  nvm  oonaiste  of  low  rolling 
downs,  with  here  and  tiiere  a  range  of  hills  some  8000  feet 
in  height ;  while,  as  the  eoast  is  left  behind,  tlie  plateau  region 
commences,  when  vast  stretches  of  maf^nificent  and  well- 
watered  country  stand  at  a  level  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  pveride  pasturage  for  the  wild  antelopes,  and  such  cattle 
as  the  natiTSS  keep.  The  towns  and  TiUages  axe  fiurly 
numerous,  and  are  all  built  much  on  the  same  plan,  the  only 
difference  being  between  tliose  of  peaceful  and  agricultural 
tribes  and  those  of  the  lawless  and  rubber  tribes.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  village  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  loopholed 
mud  wall,  often  eight  feet  in  hei§^t»  each  house  also  being 
ftniher  defended  by  a  loopholed  enclosure  wall,  with  well- 
planned  flank  defence  for  the  entrance-gates.  The  materials 
of  fortification,  however,  differ  in  different  parts,  the  mud 
walls  being  superseded  by  a  dense,  thorny  zareba,  or  by  a 
oarefuUy-piepared  stockade  of  timber;^  while  some  towns 

^  &i  the  Mendi  oonnfery  (Shorboro),  ^Hw  war^enoM  that  protect 
the  towns  are  roii|^  stockades.  The  sfeakes  are  fonned  of  live  trace, 
gODerally  thorny  acacias,  tho  lower  part  of  the  stake  being  kept  frae 
from  foliage,  while  tho  top  is  allowed  to  sprout.  These  stakes  are 
thickly  interlaced  with  a  nido  lattice  of  lf)iif;  live  canes,  which  also 
sprout,  so  tliat  there  is  soon  a  pretty  dense  mass  «>f  ve^'»'t<ition  at  tho 
top  of  the  fence,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  about  from  lifttcn  t(»  twenty  feet 
hiph.  The  gate  of  the  war  fence  is,  without  exception,  a  nulid  slab  of 
hard  wood,  cut  from  the  spur  of  a  lai^e  tree,  and  so  strong  that  it  can 
never  be  broken  in  native  inifmn,'*—AUirUlpe, 
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depend  solely  on  t  he  sweeping  fire  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  their  approaches,  which  aro  narrow  and  deep  lanes  com- 
manded by  hK)])holes.  The  houses  tli  em  selves  are  generftlly 
(uoalar  in  form,  and  built  of  mud  hardened  by  the  eon,  the 
roof  consisting  of  grass-thatoh  supported  bj  xaAars  of  pahn 
fronds,  which  project  a  few  feet  so  as  to  form  a  species  of 
verandah.  These  liouses  or  huts  vary  in  size,  the  dimensions 
in  some  districts  running  up  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  interiors  are  phistered  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  fnmitore,  such  as  it  is,  is, 
as  may  be  imagined,  of  the  most  primitiye  description.  A» 
a  whole,  the  i^eople  of  the  interior  may  be*  said  to  be  law- 
abiding  and  peaceful,  desiring  to  be  left  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  requiring  little  beyond  what  their  own  labours 
can  produce.  There  are,  however,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention,  tribes  whose  livelihood  is  gained  entirely  by 
fighting,  slave-raiding,  and  robbery,  and  whose  disquieting 
presence  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  the  government  of 
the  Colony. 

Freetown,*  as  we  have  said,  is  the  correct  name  for  th©^ 
capital  town  (or  city,  as  it  delights  to  call  itself)  of  Sierra 
Leone,  andy^as  the  most  important  place  hereabouts,  necessi- 
tates a  somewhat  particular  description.    Its  appearance: 

does  not  belie  it;  what  strikes  one  about  it  is  absolutely 
true;  it  has  seen  days  of  vast  ambition,  lias  nturted  grand 
schemes,  whicli  have,  however,  generally  colla]>sed.  As  an 
instance,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  there  stood,  for  many 
years,  what  resembled  a  magnificent  modem  ruin,  in  the 
shape  of  a  projected  public  library,  with  reading  and  lecture- 
rooms — a  memorial  to  Wilberforce.  It  was  started  how  many 
years  niro  is  liardly  kin»wn,  anil  it  grew  as  far  as  the  outer 
walls,  then,  all  available  funds  having  been  exhausted,  the 

>  Bf*  aff  K.  Latitade,  W  14'  W.  Longitude.  Popidation  about 
46,000.  Freetown  is  generally  spoken  of  aa  Siena  Leone. 
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tfbell  Wm  left  rooflesg,  until,  in  tlio  oonne  of  time,  raffident 

money  was  subscribed  to  provide  it  with  a  temporary  tin 
covering.  For  years  after  this  the  Wilberforce  Memoriai 
l>ecam6  a  standing  joke,  and  one  of  the  sights  of  Siena 
Lione  ;  in  1887,  however,  the  scheme  was  revived,  and  as  a 
•combined  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jnbilee  and  the  centenary 
of  the  Colony  it  was  compkted,  and  opened  on  Jnbilee  Day 
by  the  Govenior  as  a  pnbKe  hall,  available  for  any  use — from 
A  prayer-meeting  to  a  liall.  On  the  whole,  however,  Freetown 
is,  for  AiVica,  quite  an  imposing-looking  town,  with  many 
well-bnilt  lionses,  ihongh,  as  a  rule^  the  effect  is  spoilt  by 
the  oonglomeraAion  of  sheds  and  "go-downs  "  which  snironnd 
ihem.  At  tbe  ^terside  are  the  bnsiness  houses  and  stores, 
for  the  most  pari  plain  buildings  several  storeys  high,  with 
windows  opening  on  to  the  harbour,  while  the  principal 
streets  are  broad  and  well  laid  out.  To  the  uninitiated  there 
is  an  nnkempt  look  about  the  streets,  since  weeds  are  allowed 
io  grow  rampant  everywbere,  and  the  odours  arising  in  all 
parts  suggest  faulty  drainage.  But  there  is  apparently  a 
reason  for  all  this,  for  a  Sierra  Leone  official  writes  of  the 
streets  : — "  The  apjiearance  is  much  improved  by  a  pathway 
of  grass  on  each  side,  which  affords  a  pleasing  relief  to  the 
liard  red  earth,  baked  by  the  all-powerful  sun."  The 
Advantage  of  tbe  odoriferous  atmoflpbere  is  not  mentioned; 
possibly  the  municipality  has  discovered  some  grand  scheme 
for  supplying  the  town  with  ozone  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
most  important  public  buildings  are  the  Fruit  Market  and 
the  Cathedral,  which  lie  side  by  side.  The  former  is  always 
interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the  vast  accumulation  of 
iropieal  fruits^  and  vegetables  offered  for  sale,  but  also  by 

■  PiaeH9^  1^  *  dosen;  banuiM,  Bd,  a  head;  mangoes,  M.  a 
dono;  lim0fl,^a  hundred;  gimvtis,  8t.  a  buahel;  besides  oranges, 
«dsinions,  avocado  pears,  figs,  melons,  pomegranates,  custard  apples, 
jmA  mmierons  inferior  fruits. 
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reason  of  the  great  mixed  concourse  of  African  buyers  and 
sellers.  The  Btall-keepers  are  mostly  of  the  gentler  sex — 
dear  old  "mammiee''  in  pzint  frooka  and  bandan*  head- 
ooTeringa — who  haggle  over  the  value  of  a  pmeapple  as  if  it 
were  a  diamond  or  a  nugget  of  gold.  The  noise  is  aimply 
head-splitting,  the  African  apparently  imagining  that 
business  can  only  be  transacted  by  shouting,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  wild  geaiioulationB,  and  the  lofty  roof  increaaea 
the  din  with  echoee  and  eonnter^eohoes.  The  Oalhedzal 
may  be  deeoribed  as  plain  and  unadorned,  both  within  and 
without,  tlui  cliief  features  being  the  immense  amount  of 
window  (not  made  to  open,  by  the  way),  and  the  many  coats- 
of  yellow  wash  which  ooTor  the  stone  walls,  yet  the  well- 
attended  aervioea  are  anffioient  proof  that  the  Chnroh 
Ifiaaionaxy  Sooietjr'B  earnest  labonra  have  not  been  without 
result.  From  the  Cathedral  we  pass  to  the  public  Hospital 
and  Gaol;  then  to  the  Grammur  School,  situated  in  the  old 
Government  House,  where  the  native  learns  as  much  as  ia 
taught  in  a  similar  eatabliahment  in  £ngknd.  As  to  thfr 
rest  of  the  town,  it  oonsistB  mostly  of  native  dwellinga— a 
ooUection  of  ramahaekle  and  quaint-looking  huts — grouped 
in  acme  measure  according  to  the  tribes  to  which  the  people 
belong. 

The  ground  rises  steeply  through  the  town,  and  a  ahort* 
distance  up  the  slope  horn  the  harbour  stands  GoTenunent 
House,  on  a  hillock  known  aa  Fort  Thornton ;  a  little  higher 
is  the  Saluting  Battery,  and  above  again  are  the  barracks  of 

the  West  India  liegiment,  with  a  sanatorium  riglit  at  tlie  top 
of  the  Lion  Mountain.  Besides  all  these  buildings,  there 
are  the  Gk)vernment  Offices,  the  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral 
and  Convents,  the  Princess  Christian  Cottage  Hospital,  and 
innumerable  churches,  ohapds,  and  places  of  worship,^  whiles 

»  n^itf  Chapter  XX. 
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Uurtly  ihm  is  the  famoiui  institatioB  known  as  Foniah  Bay 

College,  a  description  of  which  we  shall  reserve  for  a  later 
chapter.  Such  is  a  general  i^h  a  of  the  town  of  Sierra  Leone, 
but  the  reader  must  remember  that  a  cathedral  or  a  hospital 
in  AMoa  is  not  quite  snoh  in  in^osing  edifioe  as  is  a  similar 
baiUiBg  in  England,  sad  no  Britiali  settkmflnt  in  West 
Afiiea  esn  oompttie  in  the  matter  of  puUio  lnii]din§pi  with 
an  ordinary  English  country  town. 

The  annual  rainfall  of  Freetown  averages  about  150  inches,^ 
and  to  this  may  be  partly  attributed  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
dimate,  which  is  doubtless  not  improved  by  the  immense 
sanber  of  trees  and  swamps  in  and  aronnd  the  town.  The 
natives,  as  well  as  the  Enropeans,  snffer  from  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  death-rate  of  the  coloured  population  being  often 
very  heavy.=^  The  chief  diseases  uiuoug  the  natives,  besides 
malarial  fever,  are  dysentery,  bronchitis,  pneumonia^  and 
beii-ben,  while  an  epidemio  of  smallpoz  ia  by  no  means  an 
nnoommon  ooeoixenoe. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Freetown,  they  are,  as 
previously  mentioned,  deseendants  of  many  and  various 
tribes,  though  they  have  sunk  their  distinctive  tribal  ideas 
in  the  term  "  SierrarLeone  men  ;  some  tribee,  howew,  afeiU 
letain  all  their  native  peonUacities  and  their  separate  qnarters 
of  the  town.  Of  these,  the  largest  oolony  is  that  known  as 
Kroo  Town,  which  consists  of  numerous  streets  inhabited  by 
Kroomen,  or  more  popularly  "  Kroohoys  ' — to  tin-  Wliite  Man 
invaluable,  since  they  hire  themselves  out  in  every  possible 
espaoity,  being  eioeUent  sailors,^  servanta,  and  labonrers. 

*  Theru  aru  two  seaAous,  viz.  November  to  April  dry,  aud  May  to 
October  wet. 

*  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  number  of  deaths  regisfewed 
in  VnmUmn  each  year  eacoeda  tha  nomber  of  births,  often  bj  900. 
TUs  may  be  dna  to  a  faolty  system  of  r^gistrati<Hi. 

*  Kxoobojaareto  thaWeei  Coast  what  the  Seedea-boys  am  to  the 
Sasi  Ooaatof  Alrioa. 
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Tbey  m  mot  striotly  speaking  inliabitMitt  of  ttom  Lmmm^ 
bnt  birds-of-pasMge,  eitiier  eoming  off  or  going  on  a  job^  and 
their  sole  object  is  to  earn  enongh  money  to  return  to  '^wtt* 

country,"  as,  in  pidgin-English,  they  call  their  native  hind — 
down  Liberia  way.  Of  the  Sierra  Leouites  pure  and  simple 
ire  lubva  already  said  something,  and,  perhaps,  in  rather  a 
dispaiagiiig  straia,  yel  it  ife  vndoabtedly  w^hir  to  lesrre  the 
impression  that  there  are  no  blaok  diamonds  among  them, 
for.  away  from  home,  there  is  probably  no  class  of  African 
who  doe8  better  work  (of  a  superior  kind)  than  Sierra  Leone 
men.  In  the  Niger  Territories,  for  instanoe,  thay  are 
employed  in  snoh  reepcmsibk  positions  as  maaagm  of 
tnding*stations,  politieal  agents,  and  steamship  captains^ 
ivyie  as  seiiptore-ieaders  and  elerks  their  semeee  are  erer 
in  demand ;  moreover,  from  their  ranks  have  been  recruited 
a  vast  number  of  (  Inin-h  of  England  clergymen  and  more 
than  (me  energetic  Bishop. 

For  many  years  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  (or  peiliaps  it 
would  be  more  eorreot  to  say  the  British  GoTemment)  was 
content  to  confine  itself  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ot 
Freetown,  but  as  time  went  on  it  became  evident  that,  unless 
the  trade  of  the  Colony  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  diverted 
elsewhere,  the  adjaoent  territories  must  be  annexed ;  consa- 
qnently  it  beoame  the  polioy  of  the  governors  to  increase  the 
area  of  their  dominion,  at  first  by  proolaiming  proteetorates, 
and  tlien  l)y  annexation.  In  1862,  the  district  known  as 
Sherboro  passed  into  our  hands  ;  in  1879,  Sir  Samuel  Eowe, 
hearing  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  French  from  Senegal, 
oconpied  the  island  of  Kakonkeh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qreat 
Scareies  Biver ;  and  in  1884  further  extensions  to  the  south 
were  made,  so  that  the  whole  coast-line  from  the  Great 
Scareies  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia  was  annexed  to  the 
Culony  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  coiist-lino  alone  is,  however,  of 
little  value  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
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estend  our  influence  inland.   Tbis  was  aooordingly  done  by 

degrees,  nntil  eventually  progress  was  checked  by  the  presence 
of  the  French,  who  had  been  quicker  in  tlieir  advance  from 
the  north  than  we  had  from  the  south.  Had  we  but  looked 
to  Oftir  hinterland  a  little  earlier,  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  Colony  might  have  been  the  Ghreat  Sahara, 
and  IVance  might  have  hmi  shnt  ont  altogether  from  the 
Niger. 

With  regard  to  the  outlying  districts,  the  most  important 
is  nndoubtedly  that  known  as  Sherboro  (or  Mendiland),  on 
the  eztrrane  east.  At  iirst  the  name  (Sherboro)  was  given  to 
an  island  abont  100  miles  sonth-east  of  Freetown,  bat  now 
the  mainland  opposite  to  the  island  is  also  inolnded  in  the 
district,  which  may  be  said  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Liberia  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  French  Sphere.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  since  the  tribes 
of  the  interior  parts  are  lawless  and  addieted  to  erery  species 
of  crime.  Several  punitive  expeditions  have  been  necessary, 
and  as  recently  as  May,  1897,  a  small  force  had  to  be  sent  up 
to  settle  accounts  with  the  chiefs,  who,  to  sliow  their  tlis- 
pleasure  at  certain  ordinances  relating  to  the  land,  had  for- 
bidden their  people  to  trade  with  the  old-established  factories 
at  Bonth^.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  low  state  of  morality 
in  which  the  people  live  may  be  traced  to  the  superstitious 
4ni8tom8  which  still  bind  them,  and  with  which  it  has  so  far 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  grapple.  Of  these  tlie  most 
ancient  and  terrible  is  that  known  as  porrah,  which  amongst 
other  things  adyocates  wholesale  murder  under  the  cloak  of 
religion,  while  human  sacrifices  and  trial  by  ordeal  are  almost 
every-day  occurrences  in  those  remote  villages  which  our 
iiffielals  are  unable  to  careftilly  watch.  "  Beyond  jurisdiction," 
aays  Banbury,  "  sucritices  and  slaughter  are  still  (1888) 
carried  on.  Trials  by  ordeal,  of  both  fire  and  poison,  arc* 
frequent.    Unfaithfulness  of  wives,  or  concubines,  affords 
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opportunity  for  a  special  meilicine-man  detector,  and  he  will 
be  feasted  with  plenty  to-day,  and  dash  out  the  wretched 
woman's  brains  on  the  morrow,  under  the  pretended  discovery 
of  marital  sin.  Seoret  cannibaiism  is  also  prevalent^  though 
the  native  ptmishment  for  this  custom  is  death,  and  in  the 
Mendi  Mission  (an  American  Society)  they  possess  the  skin 
uf  a  large  leopard  with  iron  claws,  which  had  once  been  the 
property  of  a  man,  who,  under  this  guise,  satisfied  his 
horrible  craving.^  The  medicine-men  tliemselves  are  fre- 
quently goilty  of  mysterions  crimes,  which  they  afterwards 
charge  against  innocent  yictima,  so  as  to  retain  and  increase 
their  reputation  cus  soot's* 

Mendi-land-  is  watered  principally  by  the  Suliniah  River,, 
whose  mouth  is  situated  200  miles  from  Freetown  and  six 
miles  from  the  Liberian  frontier — ^the  Mannah  Kiver.  The 
Sulimah  is  a  magnificent  stream,  flowing  down  from  the 
country  north  of  the  British  boundary,  but  unfortunately,, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Wedaro  Falls,  it  is  navigable 
for  only  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  Were  it  possible  to  cir- 
cumvent the  cataract,  this  grand  waterway  would  open 
up  a  country  rich  in  natural  products.  As  it  is,  probably 
millions  of  tons  of  palm  kernels  are  allowed  each  season  to 
lie  on  the  ground  and  rot,  simply  for  want  of  transport  to 
carry  them  down  to  the  coast.  All  this  will,  however^ 
doubtless  be  seen  to  as  the  interior  policy  of  the  Colony 
develops,  for  without  the  Mendi  pahn  oil,  even  as  now 
brought  down,  the  exports  of  Sierra  Leone  would  be  in  a  very 
bad  way.*  A  great  deal  has  been  done,  within  the  last  few 
years,  to  improve  communications,  and  every  chief  with  whom 

*  "  Human  knj)ard8,"  vide  Chapter  XVII. 

*  The  authority  on  Mendi-land  it  Mr.  J.  T.  Alldridgo,  Travelliiig 
Comnuanoner.  Vide  GeographktU  Jowmal,  vol.  iv.,  page  128. 

*  Sherboro  has  long  been  known  *'fhe  milch  eow  of  the  Colony 
of  Sierra  Leone.** 
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a  treaty  has  been  made  is  under  an  oUigation  to  keep  a 
oertain  length  of  roadway  in  thoronghly  good  order  and 
repair.   Yet  in  a  land  where  foor-fboted  beasts  will  not  live 

roads  are  of  little  real  use,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  eventual  railroad  ;  tlie  loads  which  can  be 
borne  by.  carriers  are  limited  in  weighty  and  to  transport  a  ton 
of  kernels  neoeasitatM  the  employment  of  at  least  thirty 
carriers.  A  knowledge  of  the  selling  price  of  this  oommodity 
and  a  carrier's  daily  wage  will  at  once  show  that,  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  coast,  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  of 
the  oil  palm-tree  as  a  trade  ceases  to  be  remunerative. 

The  conntry  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  West  Africa 
— fidrly  leyel  for  the  first  hundred  miles  finun  the  coast,  then 
a  gradnal  rise  with  occasional  low  hills,  and  finally  a  plateau 
of  some  considerable  height.  In  parts  the  forests  and  bash 
by  the  side  of  tlie  rcjads,  ur  paths,  are  altogether  impenetrable, 
but  here  and  there  the  landscape  which  greets  the  traveller 
is  indescribably  beautifol— not  vast  or  wide  in  range,  bnt 
rather  an  example  of  the  glorious  eflSMte  produced  by  tropical 
vegetation.  Similar  scenes,  on  a  miniature  soak,  are  to  be 
met  witli  at  Kew  Gardens,  but  the  artificial  production  oi  the 
gaideuer  is  but  a  mere  travesty  of  nature.  "This  fairy- 
landy"  says  Mr.  Alldridge,  in  describing  one  of  these  beautiful 
spots,  consists  of  an  avenue  of  palmettos,  ranging  in  height 
from  quite  low  trees  up  to,  say,  thirty  feet,  each  tree  and 
intervening  shmb  being  entirely  enveloped  in  masses  of  a 
delicate  fern,  which  is  closely  allied  to  our  favourite,  the 
mai<leu-liair.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  forme  to  dtscribe 
the  charm  that  surrounds  these  dainty  works  of  nature. 
Even  my  own  native  boys,  usually  quite  indifferent  to 
natural  beauty,  were  amazed  at  this  provision  of  loveliness. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  beautiful  vegetation  is  generally 
associated  with  a  swamp  or  a  quagmire.  This  is  jiarticuhirly 
true  of  the  exquisite  white  lilies  I  have  frequently  seen  on 
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the  silent  pools  of  the  A£iean  fewest,  with  hundreds  ot  their 
Mossoms  standing  on  stems  three  fbet  out  of  the  water.  No 
one  hnt  myself  osred  for  theee  blossoms,  Imt  my  boys  ibniid 

•out  that  I  valued  thera,  and  always  plucked  one  fine  head 
oind  stuck  it  in  front  of  my  hammock."  ^  Everywhere,  where  a 
jniitable  site  can  be  found,  there  stunds  a  native  town  or 
Tillage,  and  the  ftirther  away  from  the  ooast  one  traTela  Uie 
denser  one  finds  the  population  and  the  laiger  the  towns. 
Many  of  these  are  quite  new,  having  been  built,  since  British 
protection  was  extended  to  the  country,  by  natives  who  had 
previously  been  driven  iiom  their  villages,  and  subjeoted  to 
*every  ibirn  of  tyranny,  at  the  hands  of  the  lawless  raiding 
Iribee  now  either  snbdned  or  forced  to  retreat  beyond  onr 
bonndariee.  The  benefits  that  have  aeenied  to  tiie  Mendis 
from  British  occupation  are  inestimable,  and  the  people 
themselves  are  not  slow  in  appreciating  the  new  order  of 
things.  Where  all  before  was  devastation,  bloodshed,  and 
misery,  there  now  reign  peacefolnesa  and  tranquility,  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  Hres  and  property  of  the  natives  will  be 
protected  from  the  raider. 

The  other  districts  are  likewise  gradually  receiving  the 
advantages  of  British  rule,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Frontier 
Police  sneh  disturbers  of  peaee  as  the  Sofas  and  the 
Yonnies  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  SofiM  are  not  a 
distinct  tribe,  but  are  Mohammedan  mercenaries,  who  hire  ont 
their  services  to  any  raiding  chief  who  has  sufficient  money 
to  employ  them.  Their  very  name  is  a  terror  to  the  pagans 
of  the  interior,  and  the  most  recent  expedition  undertaken 
against  them  was  that  which  was  organised  at  the  end  of  1893. 
It  consisted  of  some  ^500  men  of  the  West  Lidia  Begiment 
and  Frontier  Police,  under  Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis,  O.B.,  and  its 
object  was  to  attack  the  Solas  at  their  stronghold,  Xerra 

*  Buropoan  travellers,  away  from  the  riven,  alwayi  travel  In 
lianmiocka,  borne  on  the  hoadB  of  iwtive  oarriera. 
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Tenuna.   Before,  lioweTer,  the  enemy  had  hoea  put  io  flight- 

aaiust  regrettable  incident  occurred.  The  British  force  was 
encamped  on  the  22nd  December  at  Waima  or  Warina  (Konnoh 
country),  when  just  before  daybreak  of  the  following  moniing 
it  was  aaddenly  attacked.  A  fieioe  engagement  ensued,  the  fize- 
on  both  sides  being  heavy,  and  when  too  late  it  was  disco  wed 
that  the  assailants-  consisted  of  a  Frsneh  £oroe  (thirty 
Tirailleurs  senegajais  and  1200  native  allies)  under 
Lieutenant  Maritz,  who,  unknown  to  the  British,  wore 
endeavouring  to  cut  off  the  Sofas  from  French  territory. 
Both  French  and  Finglish  therefore  imagined  that  they  weie- 
engsging  the  oonunon  enemy,  the  Sofas,  and  before  the 
mistake  was  found  out  considerable  loss  had  been  inflicted  on 
both  parties.  Of  the  British  there  were  killed  three  officers 
and  five  men,  and  wounded  eighteen  men,  while  Lieutenant 
Maritz  himself  died  of  his  wounds  within  a  few  hours. 
The  Sofas  were  eventnally  met  with,  and  within  the  next 
month  their  chief,  Porokerri,  was  kiDed,  and  the  band  of 
marauders  was  utterly  routed. 

From  the  foregoing  a  general  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
interior  districts  of  the  Tolony,  which  are  peopled  by 
innnmerable  small  tribes,^  mostly  of  a  peaceful  disposition, 
but  hitherto  mnch  oppressed  by  the  more  powerful 
Mohammedan  slave-raiders.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  of  late 
years  for  these  inland  parts,  but  it  will  take  a  decade  or 
more  of  liuncst  work  before  the  natural  resources  of  the 
countr)'  are  thoroughly  developed.  Its  capabilities  from  an 
agricultural  point  are  as  yet  hardly  known,  but  in  this 
limited  area  th^re  is  such  a  choice  of  climate  and  soil,  that  if 
the  energy  of  the  people  can  only  be  aroused,  the  indigenous 
products  might  be  supplemented  in  a  hundred  and  one 
difl'erent  ways.    With  the  object  of  assisting  the  natives  a 

*  A  description  of  the  principal  of  theie  tribes  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  XVn. 
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botanic  station  was  establislied  in  1895,  near  Freetown,  and 

by  holding  an  agricultural  exiiibition  every  year  the 
Government  hopes  "  that  a  greater  interest  in  agricultural 
pursuits  will  be  fostered  in  the  community,  and  that,  in  time, 
tlie  natiyes  of  the  hinterland  will  be  taught  a  better  method 
of  cnltiyating,  eoUeoting,  and  preparing  the  Talnable  prodnots 
of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  consequence 
(•f  their  ])resent  lack  of  knowledge,  and  also  from  want  of  cheap 
means  of  transport,  large  quantities  of  produce  are  wasted, 
and  the  commercial  value  of  what  is  collected,  particularly 
rubber,  palm  oil,  and  coffee,  is  very  much  depreciated  owing 
to  the  crude  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  market*^ 
What  is  desired  more  especially  is  to  educate  the  natives  of 
the  interior,  for  the  Freetown  man  is  not,  and  never  can  be 
made,  an  agriculturist,  his  sole  idea  of  gaining  an  honest 
liying  (when  he  has  any  such  idea)  being  shop-keeping  and 
petty  trading.  By  encouraging  the  culttvation  of  coflfoe, 
rice,  anowroot,  cotton,  and  ginger,  for  all  of  which,  besides 
many  and  various  kinds  of  fruits,  the  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  suited,  the  Governnx^iit  of  Sierra  Leone  might  in 
a  few  years  convert  the  Colony  into  a  luxuriant  garden,  and 
increase  its  prosperity  a  hundred-fold. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few 
details  as  to  the  present  goremment  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
work  that  it  has  on  liand.  Tlie  Government  consists  of  a 
Governor,  Chief  Justice,  Attorney- General,  Solicitor-General, 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Colonial  Secretaries, 
Treasurers,  Magistrates,  Surgeons,  District  and  Travelling 
GommissionerB,  Collector  of  Customs,  Police-officers,  &c., 
the  Governor  being  aided  by  Executive  and  iicgislative 
Councils  (six  official  and  three  unofficial  mem]>ers).  Free- 
town itself  was,  in  1895,  granted  municipal  rights,  the 
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council  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  fifteen  councillors,  three  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and  the  remainder 
by  election.  The  garrison  ^  consists  of  a  European  detach- 
ment of  Royal  Artillery,  a  native  battery  of  West  African 
Artillery,  a  detachment  of  Fortress  Engineers,  and  a  battalion 
of  the  West  India  Regiment.  Besides  these  troops,  there  is 
a  force  of  Frontier  Police  (about  500  of  all  ranks),  quartered, 
as  a  rule,  in  five  separate  districts,  and  entrusted  with  the 
preservation  of  order  among  the  native  tribes  of  the  interior. 
The  revenue  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  import  duties, 
there  being  at  present  no  export  duty,  and  only  a  small 
hut  tax.  English  money  is  in  free  circulation.  The 
principal  work  which  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
officials  is  the  pacification  and  opening  up  of  the  interior,  and 
time  alone  can  show  whether  their  efforts  will  have  been  in 
vain,  or  whether  they  will  have  assisted  in  increasing  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  great  British  Empire. 

'  Anniial  cost  about  £60,000,  to  which  the  Colony  doea  not 
contribute.  The  headquarters  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Reserve  Artillery 
are  at  Plymouth  (England). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  GOLD  COAST. 

Travelling  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  the  coast^ 
and  passing  the  little  republic  of  Liberia,  the  next  British 
possession  that  we  arrive  at  is  the  Gold  Coast,  a  name  whose 
very  sound  bespeaks  wealth,  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  at  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  the  precious  metal  is  concerned,  a 
misnomer.  Like  the  rest  of  our  possessions  on  this  side  of 
Africa  it  is  only  just  emerging  from  a  long  period  of 
inactivity,,  though,  now  that  Ashanti  has  passed  into  our 
hands  and  given  the  Gold  Coast  an  extensive  hinterland,  the 
Colony  has  a  brighter  future  than  either  Gambia  or  Sierra 
Leone.  Undoubtedly  in  the  past,  an  immense  amount  of 
gold  has  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this  part,  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  dust  washed  from  the  sand  of  the 
rivers,  and  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that,  in  15ol, 
Captain  Thomas  Windham,  on  one  occasion,  conveyed  to 
England  L50  pounds  weight  of  gold-dust.  Neither  has  this 
gold-dust  industry  ceased  to  exist,^  for,  even  now  a  native 
can  earn  a  living  by  extracting  it  from  the  river.  All  this, 
however,  we  shall  refer  to  in  due  course,  when  dealing  with 
the  commercial  prospects  of  the  Colony. 

'  "Gold-dust  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  money  of  the  land;  a 
periguini8  46  dollars,  nearly  £'10;  an  ounce  is  £*3  12«.  od.;  anackie  is 
half-a-crown.  But  the  natives  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
precious  metal,  that  I  have  seen  them  buy  plantains  with  less  than  a 
farthing's  worth  of  gold,  putting  one  or  two  grains  on  the  puint  of  a 
knife," — Winicood  Reade^  1874. 
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Exclusive  of  the  uewly-acquired  kingdom  of  Ashanti  the 
iiolony  oompiises  an  aiea  oi  BOina  50,000  square  niiies, 
with  a  population  of  ahout  a  million  and  a  half,  and  is 
situated  between  2^  West  and  1^  10'  East  of  Greenwich,  its 
most  southern  point  beiii^  a  little  soiitli  of  the  5th  parallel 
N.  Latitude.    On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  French 
Colony  of  Grand  Bassam  and  on  the  east  by  the  German 
•CJolony  of  Togoland,^  while  its  northcdn  boundaries  are  at 
present  undefined.  The  capital  is  Accra,  and  the  principal 
towns  are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Elmina,  Addah  (Ada),  Salt- 
pond.  Quittah  (Kwitta),  Axiiu,  and  Dixcove — all,  originally, 
strongly  fortified  trading  ports,  and  now  commercial  centres 
with  a  systematic  form  of  administration.    The  Government 
of  the  Gold  Coast  consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  of  six 
official  and  three  unofficial  members,  the  latter  being 
nominated  by  the  Goyemor.   In  addition  to  the  Governor 
and  his  private  secretary,  there  are  the  following  officials  : — 
Colonial  Secretary,  four   Assistant  iSecreturi(*s,  Treasurer, 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  Chief  Justice,  three  Puisne  Judges, 
Attorney  -  General,   Inspector  -  Gkineral    of  Constabulary, 
Director  of  Works,  medical. officers  and  chaplains.  The 
Government,  it  will  thus  be  observed,  is  a  somewhat  elaborate 
one,  and  order  is  niaintained  by  an  efficient  body  of  civil 
police,  numbering  about  500,  while  the  Hausa  Constabulary 
(about  1000  of  all  ranks)  and  a  Volunteer  Corps  of  300  men, 
4M>nstitute  the  military  force  of  the  Colony.   Until  recently 
there  had  always  been  detachments  of  the  West  India 
Jieginu  nt  stationed  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  tlieir  place  lias, 
however,  now    been   taken   by   the   Constabulary,  whose 

'  By  tlie  Au};l<»-Fri'ueli  a^rL-einciit  of  IMM),  and  the  Anul(»-(  u  i  iimu 
4i<irefinciit  of  1MK»,  the  westtTU  and  wust<jrn  limits  of  the  (iohl  Coast 
ULie  iLxed  by  lines  running  almost  due  north  from  the  sea,  Newtown 
hving  our  wettem  p<Mnt  and  B6  our  eMtem  pomt  on  the  coast. 
J'ide  Chapter  XXI. 
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discipline  and  training  liave  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of 
excellence,  as  to  make  the  force  an  iuTaluable  addition  to  the 
army  of  the  Empire.  The  men,  who  are  reomited  mostly 
from  the  Western  Soudan,  are  armed  with  Martini-Henry 
rifles,  a  certain  proportion  of  them  being  Rpecially  trained 
with  field  and  macliine  guns,  and  their  tigliting  qualities  have 
had  every  opportunity  of  being  tested  in  the  numerous 
pnnitiTe  and  other  expeditions  which  the  Colony  has  been 
forced  to  nndertake.  Before,  however,  describing  ths  present 
state  of  the  Gold  Coast,  it  will  be  well  to  see  what  its  past 
has  been,  more  especially  as  it  possesses  a  long  and  not 
uninteresting  history. 

As  with  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  so  with  the  Grain,  Ivory, 
Gold  and  Slave  Coasts :  to  the  Portuguese  is  due  the  dis- 
covery of  them  all,^  and,  though  the  death  of  Frinee  Henry 
the  Navigator,*  in  1460,  checked  for  a  while  the  enterprise  of 
his  countrymen,  yet,  ten  years  later,  we  find  that  Joafj  de 
JSantareni  and  Pedro  Escobar  were  the  first  to  touch  at  the 
Gold  Coast,  obtaining  such  a  quantity  of  gold  at  one  of  the 
towns  that  they  named  it  La  Mina  (Elmina).  From  this 
time  the  Portuguese  looked  on  the  Gold  Coast  as  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue,  and  military  and  naval  expeditions 
were  equipped  to  occupy  Elmina,  wliero,  in  a  short  time,  a 
fort''*  was  built  and  garrisoned  by  Portuguese  troops.  The 
fame  of  the  golden  land  soon  spread  abroad,  and,  in  14B1»  two 
English  merchants  (John  Tintam  and  William  Fabian)  turned 

>  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that,  at  one  time,  the  IVendi  hud  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Gold  Coast.  It  has,howaver,heen  deariy  proved 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  claim,  which  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  certain  French  merchant  adventurers  of  Rouen  and 
Dieppe  must  have  visited  this  part  of  Africa  during  one  of  their 
voyages  in  13(^4. 

-  Grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt;  he  was  bom  at  Oporto  in 
1394. 

Called  Sun  Jorge  la  Mina.    Columbus  once  visited  the  spot. 
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their  .attenlioiii  to  tiie  Guinea  Ooast;^  bat,  vnlbrtiinAtely, 
tbeir  mitarpriBe  was  ent  short,  and  in  a  somewhat  stranga 

manner.  The  Portiifj^iese  king  bad  obtained  from  the  Pope 
a  "  bull,"  by  whicli  li«  secureil  for  his  people  a  iiiuiKjpoly  of 
WeHt  A&ica,  and  this  being  represented  to  Edward  lY^ 
Englishmen  were  prohibited  from  prooeeding  to  the  Guinea 
Coast  l^ns,  fixr  a  time,  the  Portognese  remained  masten  of 
the  situation,  trading,  under  the  name  of  the  Guinea  Com- 
pany, with  the  natives,  and  establisliing  forts  and  trading 
posts  at  Axim,  Accra,  and  Shaniah  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Prah), 
With  the  Beformataon,  England  put  aside  all  fear  of  the 
¥9^9!  *'bull,**  and  at  onoe  despatohed  an  expedition  (under 
Ciqpiain  Thomas  Windham)*  to  West  Africa,  the  result  of 
which  was  that,  in  1554-,  a  second  expedition  (under  Captain 
John  Lok)  followed.  The  return  of  Lok  with  400  pounds^ 
weight  of  gold  and  250  elephants'  tusks  aroused  the 
oupidity  of  Biitish  merohants,  and  henoeforth  the  search 
for  gold  became  a  pofeot  erase,  though  the  Portuguese 
resented  the  intmsion,  even  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Freneh  now  followed  the  example  of  the  English,  and 
endeaTOured  to  take  their  share  uf  the  spoils  of  West  Africa, 
joining  hands  with  the  British  merohants  against  the  ooaunon 
Ibe,  the  Portuguese,  who  soon  became  desperate.  A  hundred 
crowns  was  the  reward  offered  to  the  natives  for  the  head  of 
an  Englishman  or  of  a  Frenchiuaii,  and  evrry  speeies  of 
treachery  was  resorted  to,  so  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
resiBt  the  Portuguese  supremacy.  The  English  merchants 
now  betodc  themselTes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Benin,  avoiding  for  the  next  thirty  years  the  intervening 
coast-line.   In  the  meanwhile,  the  Dutch  came  on  the  scene^ 

'  It  is  perhaps  ncadleH  to  aay  that  our  word  Omnm  ia  deriwd  from 
the  iMt  that  the  iint  gnineM  were  eoined  from  gold  from  this  par^ 
of  Africa. 

a  'Windham  mat  oa  to  Benin,  where  he  died.    Tide  Chapter  XVI. 
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and  from  Eriksun's  Voyage  (1595)  resulted  the  formation  of 
trading-stations  and  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  which  became 
eyentnallj  bases  of  operations  in  the  straggles  with  tha 

Portuguese.  Step  by  step  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  disputing 
the  trade  witli  the  original  discoverers  of  tlie  hind,  and,  in 
1637,  Elmina  fell  into  their  hands.  The  capture  of  tlie  fort 
is  interesting  as  showing  that,  in  those  days,  a  high  officer's 
sense  of  honour  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Portugal  and 
Holland  were  at  the  time  at  peace,  but  the  famous  Dutch 
admiral,  1>»'  Kuyter,  who  was  cruising  in  those  waters,  liad 
set  his  heart  on  the  ;h  (jnisition  of  Klniina  ;  accordingly,  one 
morning  he  anchored  his  fleet  off  the  fort,  and,  sending  to  the 
Portuguese  governor,  informed  him  that  his  sailors  were 
afflicted  with  a  grieyous  plague.  There  was  only  one  hope 
for  them,  he  said,  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  form  a  sick 
<;am|>  on  a  hill  ahove  the  fort.  The  Portuguese,  with  all 
courtesy,  consented,  and  the  Dutch  forthwith  established  a 
large  camp  on  the  hill,  spending  several  days  in  carrying  up 
their  sick  men  in  hammocks.  These,  throiigh  dread  of  taking 
the  disease,  the  Portuguese  neglected  to  inspect,  and,  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  each  hammock  in  reality  contained  a 
heavy  piece  of  caiiiinn.  The  scheme  was  a  great  success, 
and,  when  his  plans  were  completed,  De  Kuyter  strack  his 
eamp,  and,  without  word  or  warning,  opened  tire  from  a  score 
of  batteries  on  the  unfortunate  Portuguese,  who  had  no  ohoioe 
but  to  surrender.  Then  ensued  a  long  series  of  encounters 
l)etween  tlie  two  rival  trading  jiowers,  which  ended  in  1042 
by  Portugal  ceding  to  Holland  the  whole  of  the  Gold  (Vulst, 
in  return  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Dutch  claims  to  Brazil. 

For  160  years  the  Portuguese  had  virtually  been  masters 
of  the  (jold  Coast,  and  proofs  of  their  occupation  still  remain 
in  the  language  of  the  descendants  of  the  jx  ople  with  whom 
they  had  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  places.'  The 

*  It  ia  remarkable  that  there  are  no  similar  rt  mains  of  the  Dutch 
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rule  of  the  Dutch  which  followed  was  conrincd  only  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  forts  and  trading-stations^ 
and  consequently  English  and  other  European  merchants 
gradually  ettablished  trading  posts  at  varioiLS  points  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  but  legitimate  trade  was  almost  abandoned,  so 
profitable  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  become 
the  slave  trado.^  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Brandenburghers 
competed  with  the  Dutch  and  English  in  the  purchase  of 
slares  for  oonveyance  to  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts,  and 
in  a  very  shbrt  space  of  time  the  coast-line  was  bristling  with 
European  forts  and  slave  depots.  As  was  natural,  constant 
bickerings  occurred  between  the  tradiTs  of  the  different 
Powers,  resulting  in  open  hostilities  between  the  English 
and  Dutch.  Cape  Coast  ( ^astle  was  surprised  and  captured 
by  the  Dutch,  an  event  which  was  considered  in  England  as 
an  act  of  war.  Charles  n.  demanded  satisfaction  from  the 
States  General,  and,  failing  to  obtain  it,  immediately 
despatched  an  expedition  to  seize  the  Dutch  possession  of 
Goree  Island.  Captain  Bobert  Holmes,  in  the  Jrrsrif, 
proceeded  to  West  Afiioa  with  sealed  orders,  forthwith 
captured  the  small  island  of  Gtoree,'  and  after  leaying  a 
garrison  in  the  fort,  re-took  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He  then 
sailed  along  the  coast,  and,  being  unexpected  by  the  Dutch, 
easily  defeated  thera  and  drove  them  from  their  forts.  Up 
to  this,  England  and  Holland  were  nominally  at  peace,  but 

ooenpatioii,  whidi  lasted  for  289  years.  The  English  nameB  of  places 

are  merely  translations  of  those  of  the  Portuguese.   Vide  Butory 
tkB  Gold  Coast,  by  Colonel  A.  B.  BUis.   London,  1888. 
>  rule  Chapter  XIX. 

*  Goree  lies  opposite  Dakar,  to  the  north  of  the  Oninbia,  and  has  a 
remarkable  history.  It  was  first  acfpiired  by  the  Dntcfi.  in  1()17, 
captured  by  the  Kn^'lish.  recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  taken  br  tlie 
French  (lt>77)  theu  aguiu  hy  the  Enj^lish,  restored  to  the  French, 
then  changed  luiiuiH  six  times,  and  now  tiiially  remains  a  French 
poaseasiun.    /  'iV/c  page  26. 
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the  news  of  wliat  had  occurrtd  in  West  Africa  80  incensed  the 
Dutch  that  wur  was  declared  between  the  two  nations. 
With  the  mooeaBM  attaok  of  the  Dutch  fleet  on-  the  EngUah 
coast  we  need  not  ooncem  oonelyee ;  Holland  had  datenmiied 
at  all  costs  to  recoyer  her  poflseseHms  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
with  this  object  De  Kuyter  was  despatched  with  a  powerful 
fleet.  Goree  Island  surrendered  to  him  on  October  11th, 
1664,  and  the  Engiiiih  factories  at  Sierra  Leone  and  along 
the  coast  to  Elmina  soon  followed  suit  Cape  Coast  Castle 
was  next  attacked,  bnt  finding  it  too  strong,  M  Bnyter  left 
it  alone  and  contented  himself  with  reducing  all  the  other 
English  factories  in  the  neighbourhoud.  The  Treaty  of 
Breda  (16()7)  established  the  light  of  England  to  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  while  Holland  was  acknowledged  to  be  rightM 
owner  of  all  other  places  on  the  €h>ld  Coast. 

In  spite  of  theDntch  monopoly,  British  merchants  still 
continued  to  do  a  good  trade  with  this  part  of  Africa,  and 
within  a  few  years  of  the  Treaty  of  Broda,  several  new 
English  forts  had  been  built — ^notably  at  Sekondi,  Winnebah, 
and  Accra — hj  the  Boyal  African  Company.  Other  Enropean 
nations  were  also  at  this  time  endeayonring  to  oust  the 
Dntch  ;  tlie  Dunes  had  for  some  years  been  established  at 
Ohristiansborg ;  tlic  Brandenburp:])ers  (or  Prussians),  in 
1682,  built  Fort  Dorothea,  at  Akwidah,  and  in  1688  the 
French  erected  a  small  factory  at  Eonunenda»  bnt  were 
almost  at  once  driyen  away  by  the  Dutch.  No'idea  of  nnity 
appears  to  have  existed  among  the  Enropeans,  and  they  were 
each  and  all  (including  even  the  Dutch)  more  or  less  in  the 
power  of  the  natives,  who  on  several  occasions  sacked  the 
factories  and  murdered  the  traders.^   This  state  of  affairs 

'  Colonel  Ellis  sums  itp  the  situation  of  Europe  on  tbe  Gold  Coaat 
in  1701  OS  follows : — The  forlH  from  west  to  east  comprised  Axim 
(Dutch);  Prince's  River  ami  Akwidah  (Prussian) ;  Dixiove  (Knglish); 
Butri,  Sekondi,  j^hamah,  and  Konuiaeiida  (Dutch)  j  Kujomeud* 
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contmned  for  close  on  a  century,  but  the  war  between 
England  and  Holland,  in  1780,  caused  the  Gold  Coast  to  be 
onoe  more  the  scene  of  tierce  hostilities.  Mori,  Cormantine, 
Appam,  Barrakn,  and  Eommenda  were  captured  by  the 
EngUsh,  while  the  Dutch  gained  poeseBsion  of  Sekondi ; 
though  by  the  peace  of  1784  all  were  reaiored  to  their 
original  owners. 

The  early  years  of  the  present  century  were  marked  on  the 
Gold  Coast  by  various  native  wars,  in  which  the  Ashantis  ^ 
were  everywhere  Yictorioua,  a&d  so  great  was  their  power 
that  diplomacy  alone  saved  the  small  British  garrison  from 
annihilation.  At  this  period  commenced  our  ostensible 
authority  in  this  quarter  of  Africa  ;  for  we  now  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Fantis,  and  by  the  despatch  of  an  embassy 
to  Kumasai  succeeded  in  preserving  them  from  farther 
aggression  at  the  hands  of  their  neighbours,  but  iuTeterate 
foes — ^the  Ashantis.  Our  position  on  the  coast  having  been 
thus  strengthened,  and  our  responsibilities  in  looking  after 
the  natives  having  increiused,  it  was  considered  advisable 
that  our  possessions  sliould  receive  some  better  form  of 
government  than  that  of  the  Chartered  Company  which  had 
hitherto  represented  Great  Britain.  Consequently,  in  1821, 
the  now  bankrupt  African  Company  surrendered  its  charter 
and  transferred  all  its  forts  and  possessions  to  the  Crown, 
Sir  Charles  McCarthy  being  appointed  first  Governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  expenses  incurred  by  his  war  with  the 
Ashantis,  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  were  so  great  that 
Government  decided  to  abandon  the  idea  of  retaining  the 
Gold  Coast  as  a  separate  Crown  Colony ;  Cape  Coast  Castle 
and  Accra  were  attached  to  Sierra  Leone,  while  all  the  other 

(Kiifilish)  ;  Elmina  (Dutch) ;  Capo  Coast  ( En^'li.sh) ;  M>>ii  (Dutch); 
Anaiiiabo  (Enfjlish) ;  Cormantine  and  Appain  (Dutch);  Winncbahand 
Accra  (^English);  Accra  (Dutch);  aud  Clu-istiansborg  (Danish). 
>  rWe  Chapter  V. 
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forti  and  posts  were  made  orer  to  mereliaiite,  on  eonditioir 

that  they  should  be  proi)cily  kept  up.  Moreover  an  African 
Committee,  eouKisting  of  three  merchants  and  a  paid 
seoretaiy,  resident  in  London,  was  appointed  by  Gomn- 
mtat,  and  a  grant  of  £4000  par  annnm  ma  made  for  the* 
maintenanoe  of  the  finrts,  establiahBient  of  sehools,  Ae.  On 
the  Coast,  aftairs  wei(^  managed  by  a  lieutenant-governor, 
with  a  council,  magistrates,  and  a  military  garrison  of  about 
100  men.  The  iirst  lieutenant-governor  under  the  new 
regime  was  Mr.  John  Jackson,  who,  without  taking  np  his 
appointment^  was  suoceeded,  in  1830,  by  Mr.  Qeoige 
Maclean — a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  whose  goyemorship 
commenced  with  a  peries  of  successful  encounters  with  the 
native  tribes.  In  1  <s:]7,  ]\laclean  returned  to  England,  married 
Misa  Landon  (better  known  as  the  popular  authoresa- 
"  KEX."}  and  in  August  of  the  following  year  was  onoe 
more  baok  at  Gape  Ooast  Oastle.  Here,  within  two  months^, 
his  wife  died,  and  calumnious  ivports  as  to  tlic  cause  of  her 
death  having  been  spread  by  jealous  officials,  Maclean's 
every  action  was  looked  on  with  suspicion.^  He  was- 
openly  accused  of  fostering  the  slave  trade,  and  in  1848  the 
Oolonial  Office  resumed  direct  control  over  the  Gold  Coasts 
placing  all  the  settlements  under  Sierra  Leone. 

In  the  following  year  jMaclean  was  superseded  by  Com- 
mander Hill,  R.N.,  thuugli  he  continued  to  hold  the 
seoondaiy  appointment  of  judicial  assessor  until  his  death  of 
grief  and  humiliation  in  1847.  "  He  was  held  in  such  honour 
by  the  people  of  Cape  Ooast  that  for  fourteen  days  all  business 
was  8us|»ended,  and  the  discharges  of  musketry,  fired  in 
accordance  with  native  custom  at  the  decease  of  a  man  of 
rank,  were  incessant.  As  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the 
chie&  of  the  inland  towns,  they  despatched  bodies  of  armed 

*  For  tbo  popular  veiciict  ou  '*L.E.L.'8  "  untimely  end,  vide 
Winwooda  Reade's  ^^0/;^  0/  the  AtManti  Campaiyn. 
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men  to  pay  him  this  hist  honour,  who,  on  arriving  at  Cape 
Coast,  took  up  a  position  before  the  gate  of  the  Castle  and 
continued  firing  for  hours."  ^  Meanwhile  Commaader  Uili 
IumI  Ndgned  and  bad  been  snooeeded  by  Commander 
l¥nmiett,  under  wboee  adminletration,  in  1850,  Cheat 
Britain  acquired  from  Denmark,  for  the  sum  of  £10,000,  the 
forts  at  Christiansborg,  Ningo,  Addah,  and  (^iiittah,  which 
removed  the  Danes  altogether  from  the  coast .  In  1852  another 
impoitaat  ebaage  took  plaoe,  the  natire  tiibea  agreeing  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  in  return  Ibr  British  protection,  and  Ibr  tbe 
next  ten  years,  although  there  were  occasional  distnrbanoes, 
the  Gohl  Coast  miiy  be  considered  to  have  been  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  In  1862,  however,  arose  disputes  with 
Aahanti,  which  after  a  short  campaign  in  the  following  year» 
were  for  the  tima  being  settled,  tbongh  not  llnslly  disposed 
of  nntil  tbe  war  of  1874  * 

Until  1808  the  Dutch  and  English  forts  remained  inter- 
mingled, a  state  of  affairs  which  created  constant  difterences, 
principally  on  account  of  the  Custom  duties  being  higher  in 
theBritieb  settlements  than  in  tboeeof  tbeDutob.  £Ten- 
tnally,  however,  tbe  two  Goremments  came  to  terms,  it  being 
arranged  that  an  exchan<;e  of  forts  should  take  place,  and  on 
the  Ist  January.  1808,  Holland  received  all  British  posses- 
sions to  the  west  of  the  Sweet  liiver,  ceding  to  England  in 
return  all  the  Dutch  possessions  on  tbe  east  of  the  same 
river.  This  was  not  carried  out  without  some  considerable 
difficulties  with  the  natives,  as  those  who  bad  been  under 
British  protecti<m  refused  to  be  made  over  to  the  protection 
of  Hollitnd,  and  in  more  than  one  case  the  Dutch  were 
forced  to  employ  their  men-of-war  to  occupy  their  new 
possessions.  Tbe  arrangement  never  prospered ;  tbe  nativee 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  tbe  Gold  Coast  for  the 

£Uu,  »  nie  Clwptor  VI. 
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next  few  yem  was  thrown  into  a  wietdhed  state  of  tnnnoil 
and  inter-tribal  warfare  wbieli  erippled  all  trade.  This 

continued  until  1»72,  when  the  Dutch  finally  made  over  all 
their  possessions  to  England,  which,  as  we  shall  show  in  tlie 
next  chapter,  led  to  the  war  with  Ashanti  and  the  downfall  of 
EJng  Kwoffi  Kari-Eaii.^  At  the  oonoliision  of  this  war,  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  were  separated  from  the  govemniBnt 
of  Sierra  Leone,  to  commence  a  new  era  as  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  and  in  1880  Lagos  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony, 
since  which  time  the  Gold  Coast  has  had  to  rely  on  its  own 
xesonroes. 

Looking  at  the  jwst  history  of  the  Colon j,  as  set  foitli  in 
the  above  sketch,  it  seems  wonderfdl  that  anj  eommercial 

progress  should  have  been  made  at  all,  for  since  British 
traders  lirst  set  foot  in  the  land,  400  years  ago,  hardly 
a  year  of  perfect  peace  has  passed.  Aahanti  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  eurse  of  the  .Gdd  Coasts  and  had  slaronger 
measures  been  taken  thirty-fiye  yean  ago,  England  might 
now  be  richer  by  many  millions  8terlill^^  and  this  West 
African  colony  might  be  at  the  present  moment  what  it  must 
eventually  prove  to  be — a  jewel  in  the  Imperial  Crown.  The 
incubus  was  remoyed  by  the  last  Ashanti  expedition,  and  the 
treasures  that  have  been  locked  up  for  oenturies  will  now 
doubtless  be  forthcoming  to  reward  the  nation  which,  in 
8pitc  t)f  all  opposition,  has  steadfastly  clung  to  its 
possessions. 

We  have  traced  the  development  of  the  Gold  Coast  up  to 
the  time  when  it  became  a  separate  Crown  Colony,  and  it 
will  now  be  interesting  to  see  how,  as  such,  it  has  acquitted 

itself.  Its  value  can  be  best  understood  by  a  glance  at  the 
figures  in  the  annual  Blue-books  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  following  comparative  table 


>  Commonly  called  Cofee  Kat'-Kali, 
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refers  to  the  Colony  before  it  had  acquired  the  important 
hinterland  which  has  recently  been  added  to  it,  aud  which 
cannot  fail  to  incieaae  its  trade  yery  oonaiderably : — 


Gold  Ooiaz  Ooiawy— 


Ymt, 

Kspocta. 

Kspnkdilim. 

ION  .  . 

I- 

868^716 

878^ 

£ 

786^62 

182,850 

€ 

130,443 

IBOCf 

.mo  1111 

ftfil  A1Q 

07  fiA7 

1  QQ  Aoa 
loo,40o 

1889  .  . 

440^ 

415,986 

858,794 

1  111,888 

125,008 

1890  .  . 

809,107 

601^ 

1,168,455 

I  166,449 

117,899 

1891   .  . 

866,781 

684,805 

1,850,066 

\  186,022 

133,407 

1898 

897/108 

665,064 

1,262,169 

1  188,076 

168,104 

1898  .  . 

718,363 

722,107 

1^,460 

1  201,783 

178,935 

1894  .  . 

818,880 

860,818 

1,668,178 

1  218,261 

286,981 

1895  .  . 

^1,537 

877,804 

1,80U,341 

230,076 

265,289 

1896  .  . 

778,000 

798,111 

1 

'887/460 

888,878 

The  above  figoras  speak  for  tbemselTes,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  a  colony  which,  under  the  meet  adyerse  circnm- 

stances,  can  more  than  doulde  its  trade  in  ten  years  is  wurtli 
possessing.  It  is  difficult  for  many  reasons,  to  compare  this 
decade  with  any  period  of  the  past,  as  the  records  are  incom- 
plete, and  the  old  floating-tnde  "  aystem^  made  annual 
returns  an  impossibility;  still,  here  and  there  we  g<  t  some 
figures  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  Gk)ld  Coast  half  a  century 
or  so  ago  which  are  worthy  of  study.  Tlius,  in  18*29,  the 
exports  from  the  Gbid  Coast  (excluaiye  o£  gold)  into  Great 

'  A  ship  was  tittcd  out  in  Kii;4lanfl.  ami  remained  on  the  West  Coait 
of  Airica  until  ail  her  cargo  had  been  bartered  with  the  nativeo. 
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Britain  wen  yftltied  st  £11,790,  and  the  imports  into  the- 

Gold  Coast  from  (iroat  Britain  at  £88,259,  the  ciiornionft- 
difference  being  accouutcd  for  by  the  fact  that  neither  gold 
nor  shtYes  entered  into  the  calculations.  Again,  ire  leam 
tliat  the  exports  from  Cape  Goast  Castle  for  the  fire  yean, 
ending  Jnne,  1894,  amonnted  to  a  total  valne  of  £688,981 
(inchisive  of  gold),  or  an  average  of  about  £125,000  per 
annum,  but  here  again  there  is  no  mention  of  the  value  of 
the  export  of  slaves,  which  must  then  have  been  very 
considerable. 

As  regards  gold — that  preoioas  metal  which  was  the  canse 
of  the  early  importance  of  the  Colony,  and  with  which,  in 

name  at  any  rate,  it  will  ever  rt'niain  assoc  iuteil — there  can 
be  nu  two  opinions  that  it  abounds  in  the  countr}',^  but,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  it  has  not  been  forthcoming  in  the 
enormons  qnantities  at  first  uitioipated.  The  riws  that 
flow  down'  to  the  Gnlf  of  Gninea  hare,  each  and  all,  a  Test 
store  of  grains  of  gold  mixed  with  their  sands,  and  where 
gold  is  found  in  this  form,  there  must  be  a  laud  somewhere 
in  the  riVer*s  course  in  which  the  metal  lies  hidden,  and 
needs  but  to  be  fonnd.  Bosman,  who  wrote  Tery  ftdly  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  mentions  seyeral  districts  in  which,  in  his  time, 
gold  was,  according  to  native  report,  abundant  in  the  shape 
of  nuggets,  and  all  the  streams  and  rivers  contained  gold 
dust.  8wanzy  (1816)  estimated  the  annual  export  of  gold 
from  the  Colony  at  100,000  ounces ;  McQueen  (1821)  said 
£3,406,275 ;  while  Martin  tells  ns  that  Great  Britain  received 
from  the  whole  of  West  Africa  in  the  three  years  ending 
1834,  gold  to  the  value  of  about  i:2u(),U0().  The  following, 
table  shows  the  annual  export  of  gold-dust  and  nuggets  from 
the  Colony  for  the  past  few  yeare : — 

>  To  the  Oold  Cfotut  for  (jioid^  by  K.  F.  Burton  and  V.  L.  Cameron 
1883. 
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Wright. 

Yalm. 

OJSB. 
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1886   .  . 

^20,709 

i 

74,828  1 

1887  .  . 

8Ufl8 

1888   .  . 

24,031 

80,510  : 

1880  .  . 

28,867 

1 

106,200  1 

1890.  .  . 

86,400 

Ul,(>i7  ] 

1891   .  . 

24^76 

88,112 

1802   .  . 

27,440 

08,806 

1808  .  . 

21,072 

18M   .  . 

21,332 

76,706 

1806  .  . 

2M19 

91^ 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1889,  there  has  been  little  liuctuation  in  the  annual 
output  of  gold;  if  anything  it  ahows  signB  of  a  slight 
decrease,  though  this  may  have  resulted  from  yarioas  causes. 
Mr.  IJodgHon  (Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Gold  Coast),  wTiting 
in  1892,  says,  "The  country  is  rieli  in  gold ;  it  is  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  large  or  small  quantities,  and  there  is  no  native 
fiunily  in  the  oonntry  without  its  family  gold  ornaments  of 
the  purest  gold  and  often  of  artistic  workmanship.**  Another 
writer,^  in  the  same  year,  thns  describes  the  native  method 
of  mining: — *' A  native  miner  has  but  few  iiiiplt-mt  iits— a 
loog*bladed  spud  or  digger,  a  wooden  l>ueket  for  baling  out 
the  water  or  hoisting  up  the  stuff,  and  u  bowl  for  washing  or 

Tanning"  make  up  the  list.  He  rarely  makes  his  shaft 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter.  Planting  one  end  of  his 
digger  into  a  recess  in  the  shaft,  he  places  the  other  end 

>  Mr.  O.  E.  Fergiiton,  a  most  worthy  native  offldiL 
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diagonally  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft,  and, 

supporting  himself  by  it,  his  foot  is  placed  in  another  of  the 
recesses.  He  then  lengthens  out  liis  body,  and  fixes  his  back 
firmly  against  the  side  of  the  shaft.  Thus  supported,  he 
removes  the  digger,  plants  it  into  another  recess  below  the 
first,  and,  hj  repeating  the  operation,  gets  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  A  tnnnel,  which  cannot  be  long,  for  his  nei^* 
hour's  shaft  is  only  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  him,  is  next 
driven.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  quick  return,  nuggets 
worth  £100  not  being  rare,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  of 
Asiakwa.  From  all  I  oonld  learn  the  yield  is  abont  £2  10«. 
per  ton.  Whatever  the  yield  may  be,  the  nnmenras  shafts 
serve  as  catehpits  for  surface  water,  and  as  the  rainy  season 
sets  in  all  the  workings  are  suspended  ;  a  few  are  renewed 
during  the  dry  season,^  while  most  of  them  are  permanently 
deserted,  and  new  shafts  sunk.  In  this  way  the  Akim  miner 
honeycombs  the  ground,  and  by  interfering  with  the  natural 
distribution  of  the  water  wastes  the  mineral  tesouioes  of  his 
country." 

English  conipunies  have  been  hard  at  work  for  some  few 
years  now,  endeavouring  to  develop  the  mining  industry 
(principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Azim),  but  the  cost  of 
maehinery  and  transport^  as  well  as  the  evil  influences  of  the- 
climate,  makes  progress  slow,  though  the  Gold  Coast 
enthusiasts  are  not  without  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  wlicn  the  mines  will  yield  a  very  remunerative 
return.^  Were  the  climate  more  healthy,  probably  there 

^  The  seasons  hero  are  diflerent  to  thosu  at  Sierra  Leone,  viz. 
July  to  bupteuiber  aud  December  to  March  dry,  the  remaining monthfi 
wet. 

'  In  1897,  the  Wassau  Ooid  Coatt  Mining  Company  declared  a  divi- 
dead  of  five  per  cent.,  and  it  waa  stated  tlie  general  meeting  that 
it  was  the  fiiet  oociamon  on  which  a  gold  company  oonneoted  with  tfa» 
Gold  Coeat  bad  ever  been  aUe  to  reoommend  the  payment  of  a. 
dividend. 
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would  Yukfe  long  nnoe  been  a  null  to  tlie  West  AiHoaa  gold- 
fields,  but,  M  matters  are,  tbe  only  Eiuropeans  ^  at  tbe  mines 

(about  twenty- five) .are  the  inaiuigi  rs!  aiKlsupcrintendentsof  the 
vanous  companies,  who  are  unable  to  remain  long  enough  at 
til  r  if  posts  to  see  any  good  result  from  tbeir  labours. 
Whether  gold-mining  will  ever  be  veally  sooeessfnl  xemains 
to  be  proved ;  one  good  bas,  bowerer,  apparently  oome  of  tbe 
operations,  as  a  more  thorough  examination  of  tbe  soil  has 
led  to  the  recent  discovery  of  petroleum  springs  in  the 
Apoliooia  district,  from  which  excellent  samples  of  crude  oil 
have  been  eztraoted.  The  situation  of  these  springs — within 
two  milee  of  the  sea-shore — ^makes  tham  likely  to  beoome  a 
▼alvable  sonroe  of  revenue,  and  it  may  be  that  petroleum, 
found  on  tlie  spot,  will  solve  the  great  difficulties  of  trans- 
port, which  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  acknowledged 
drawback  to  the  n^id  development  of  the  Gk>ld  Coast 
interior. 

Gold,  perhaps  fortunately,  is  not  the  prodnot  on  whioh  the 

Colony  pins  its  faith,  for,  like  the  rest  of  West  Africa,  the 
principal  exports  are  pahu  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  rubix  r,  all 
of  which  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  of  late  years, 
whik  among  the  other  esports  whioh  may  be  mentioned, 
are  camwood,  coeoa-nuts,  eoflbe,  copra,  cotton,  gnrand-nuts, 
grain,  gum  copal,  hides  and  sldns,  ivory,  kola  nuts,  and 
timber.  Without  the  produce  of  tlie  oil  palm-tree  and 
rubber,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  West  African  colony  would  pay 
its  way ;  the  natives  of  the  GK>ld  Coast  so  far  have  not  learnt 
to  do  more  than  gather  the  natural  products  of  the  land, 
though  every  endeavour  Is  now  being  made  to  induce  them 
to  cultivate  the  soil  and  grow  crops,  which  may  help  to 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  when  the  days  of 
palm  oil  are  on  the  wane.   We  have  already  remarked  on  the 

*  Tbe  native  miiien  employed  by  EngUsh  oompaoiee  number  on  aa 
sfwage  between  S600  and  aOOO. 
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increasiiit;  value  of  (told  Coast  trade,  ni\d  it  may  ho  interest- 
ing to  meution  kow  tliis  iucieiuse  is  mainly  accounted  for. 
Gompaniig  the  yean  1886  and  18d4,  we  find  that  the  total 
▼aloe  of  exports  had  mereaaed  hy  nearly  £500,000 ;  now  of 
thiB  increase  mbher  and  palm  oil  made  np  abont  £800,000, 
timber  £(J5,00(>,  and  skins^  £45,000,  so  that  virtually  tlie  (ioM 
Coast  Colony  stands  or  falls  on  palm  oil  and  rubber.  The 
officials  are  fully  aware  of  this  dangerous  state  of  affairs,  and 
are  now  endeavouring  to  render  the  Colony  "  independent  of 
the  state  of  any  single  market,  by  broadening  the  basis  of 
trade  by  the  introdneliim  of  foreign  products  and  the 
exportation  of  native  growths."  * 

Vast  are  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Colony  during  the  past  four  years,  not  only  in  oommerce,  but 
also  in  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  natives.  The 
principal  towns  have  now  clean  streets  and  good  drainage, 
^vlu■re  all  before  was  tilth  and  a  disn^race  to  civilization  ; 
reservoirs  supply  the  people  with  unpolluted  water ;  govern- 
ment hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  are  to  be  found  at  all 
the  coast  towns;  while  telegraph  lines  have  been  laid 
throughout  the  Colony,  and  an  excellent  postal  system  has 
been  estabUshed.   The  education  '  of  the  native  has  not  been 
forgotten,  and,  in  a<ldition  to  the  governnicut  schools,  then- 
are  numerous  educational  establishments  under  missiomu-y 
societies,*  which  receive  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  Colony. 
For  the  encouragement  of  thrift,  savings-banks  have  been 
opened  at  various  places,  but  the  natives  of  the  (rold  Coast 
do  not  appear  to  take  kindly  to  them,  the  reason  for  which 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  any  small  savings  are  imme- 

'  Chiefly  monkey  skins  (Colobus  relleronm),  the  average  export  <»f 
which  was  until  recently  about  160,000  per  annum.  The  monkeys 
are  now,  however,  becoming  scarce. 

*  An  KdiK-utioii  A(  t  wan  passed  in  16^7. 

*  l  ide  Chapter  XX. 
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diately  oonverted  into  commodities  of  saleable  value  for  petty 
trading  with  the  people  of  the  more  inland  parts. 

The   Gold   Coast,  unlike  most  West   African  colonies, 
possesses  more  than  one  toxm  of  European  residence  and 
importance ;  Gambia  has  only  Bathurst,  Sierra  Leone  Free- 
town, and  Lagos  the  town  of  the  same  name,  whereas  here  wa 
find,  besides  the  capital  Accra,  several  rival  ports,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Elmina,  Addah,  Salt- 
pond,  and  Quitta,^  yet,  strange  to  say,  nowhere  along  the 
whole  surf-beaten  coast  is  there  a  single  harbour,  and, 
furthermore,  there  is  no  spot  where  it  would  be  possible,, 
evenfor  modem  engiuctring  skill,  to  make  one.   Accra,' the 
seat  of  government,  comprises  the  old  English,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  castles  (or  forts)  of  James  Fort,  Crevecoeur,  and 
Christiansborg,  and  is  now  the  most  thriving  place  on  the- 
coast,  with  a  population  of  about  17,000.   Earthquakes  and 
fire,  by  removing  the  conglomeration  of  buildings  and  native 
huts,  have  done  much  for  the  town,  which  is  now  laid  out 
with  a  certain  amount  of  reguhirity  and  iu  wide  streets ; 
public  buildings  are  each  year  being  erected,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  Accra  will  be  a  model  West  Afzioan  town. 
There  is,  however,  little  worth  recording  about  any  of  the 
Gold  Coast  towns,  though  when  viewed  from  the  sea  there  ia 
certainly  something  ut'  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  about 
them  all.    The  forts  are  decidedly  imposing,  and  the  large 
white  houses  and  stores  of  the  Europeans  stand  out  as  a  mark 
of  civilization  among  the  squalid  native  huts.    On  closer 
inspection,  however,  the  forts  prove  to  be  dilapidated,  and 
the  palatial  residences  of  the  Europeans  to  be  built  among 

'  Tho  ft)lln\vinp  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  tradiiipr  stations 
on  the  Gold  Coast  from  West  to  East: — Ap<»llonia,  Axini,  Aqnidah,. 
Dixcove,  Butri,  Tacorady,  Sekondi,  Shaniah,  Kommenda,  Elinina, 
Capo  Coast  Castle,  Nassau,  Anainabo,  Gorman tino,  Apani,  Winne- 
bftb,  Accra,  Taasy,  Prampram,  Ningo,  Addah,  and  Quitta. 

*  The  rainfall  at  Accra  is  the  lowest  on  tho  coast,  viz.,  thirty  inohee. 
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the  most  sordid  surroundings.  Elinina  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
imposing-looking  place,  its  white  forts  and  houses  showing 
up  in  bold  relief,  and  contrasting  in  no  small  degree  with  its 
near  neighbour,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  where  everything  is 
tinged  with  the  brick-red  colour  of  the  soil.  The  general 
appearance  of  all  the  coa«t  towns  is  very  similar — an  old  fort, 
a  few  houses  inhabited  by  officials  and  traders,  amass  of  native 
dwellings,  steamy  heat,  and  a  superabundance  of  malaria, 
producing  vegetation.  They  have  all  passed  through  trying 
times,  and  are  only  now  beginning  to  hold  up  their  heads, 
and  to  burst  forth  into  public  buihlings  and  other  signs  of 
British  occupation.  The  country  beyond  the  town  calls  for 
little  remark  ;  there  is  no  striking  difference  between  it  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  generally,  though,  perhaps,  the 
forest  belt  is  denser  and  more  extensive  than  in  the  countries 
further  west.  That  the  Colony  has  a  great  future  before  it 
now  that  the  peace  of  the  hinterland  has  been  assured  must 
be  apparent  to  everyone,  for,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  next 
chapter,  the  one  great  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Gold  Coast 
has,  from  its  earliest  days,  been  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti. 


EI.MI.NA  FORT. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A8HANTI. 

BosMAN,  in  his  Deaa  iption  of  Guinea^^  mentions  the  inland 
kingdom  of  Asiante,  as  one  known  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portanoe,  but  having  no  intercourse  with  the  coast ;  and  it  is 
not  until  the  dose  of  the  serenteentli  century  that  we  hear  of 
the  Ashanti  nation  asserting  itself.  At  that  time  the  king- 
dom of  Penkera  was  all-powerful  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes  had  been  conquered  by  Bosiante,  the 
Benkera  king,  who  now  commenced  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Osai  Tutu,  the  king  of  Ashanti,  his  great  rival  in  the  interior. 
Bosiante  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Ashanti,  and,  in 
accordance  with  native  custom  under  the  circumstances,  sent 
a  friendly  embassy  of  a  certain  number  of  his  wives  to  Osai 
Tutu,  hoping  that  the  latter  would  give  him  tin;  opportunity 
of  having  to  avenge  their  honour.  Osai  Tutu,  however,  saw 
through  the  device,  and  returned  the  compliment  with  the 
same  intention,  the  result  being  that  Bosiante  was  caught  in 
his  own  trap,  uud  Aslianti  declared  war  on  I)enkera.  Tin; 
people  of  Denkera  were  unprepared  for  war  on  a  large  scale, 
and  the  secret  designs  of  the  king  were  unknown  to  them, 
but  before  hostilities  broke  out  there  was  ample  time  for 
preparation,  and  Ashanti  laid  in  a  stock  of  munitions  of  war. 
In  this  interval  Bosiante  died,  and  his  successor  endeavoured 

'  A  Netc  and  Accurate  Dcicriplion  of  the  Coasts  of  Guinea,  Hc^ 
by  Willium  liosiimn  ;  translated  from  tlie  Dutch,  second  edition, 
17:21.    Bcamau  was  chief  factor  for  tlie  Dutch  at  Eliniiia. 
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to  patch  up  a  peace  with  OttA  Tutn,  who,  homvfw,  Mei&g  an 

opportunity  l<>r  a  magniticent  con(]ne8t,  refused  to  trent ;  thus, 
in  1701,  lie  descended  on  Denkeru  and  utterly  routed  his 
enemies.  Now,  the  Denkeras  had  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  at  filmina,  to  whom  they  supplied  slaTes  for  the  over- 
sea slave-trade,  eonsequently,  when  thej  were  threatened  by 
Ashanti,  the  Dutch  assisted  them  with  some  guns  and  trained 
gunners.  The  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ashantis, 
and  amongst  the  loot  there  was  also  a  promissory  note,  by 
which  the  king  of  Benkera  was  to  be  paid  a  monthly  rent  for 
the  gronnd  on  which  the  Dutch  forts  stood.  Osai  Tutu 
having  conquered  Denkera,  claimed  pa3rment  of  the  monthly 
rent  from  the  Dutch,  who  accordingly  imid  it  to  hiui  regularly; 
a  fact  which,  as  we  shall  see,  became,  later  on,  somewhat  of 
importance  to  England. 

The  Ashantis  now  took  the  place  of  the  Denkeras  as  the 
paramount  native  state  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  reducing  all  the  minor  tribes,  and  overcoming  the 
more  powerful  Akims  and  Assins.  Osai  Tutu  lost  his  life, 
however,  in  the  war  with  the  Akims  ^  (about  1713),  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osai  Apoko,  who  ci^tnred  from  the 
Akims  further  promissory  notes  relating  to  the  ground-rents 
of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danish  forts  at  Accra  and  Chris- 
tiansborg.  Osai  A])oko  continued  his  e<)nt|uests,  but  his 
progress  was  somewhat  checked  1>y  the  rebellion  of  his  chiefs, 
whose  suppression  took  several  yean,  and  his  successor, 
Osai  Akwasi  (his  brother),  came  to  the  stool  with  many 
important  matters  to  face.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  tot 
struggles  between  Ashanti  and  Dahunn-y  occurred,  though 
little  result  came  from  them,  and  his  death,  in  1752,  left 

'  At  tiie  town  of  Akromanti,  which  wns  aftorvvards  sacked  and 
l>\u  in  (l.    "  To  commemorate  the  deatli  of  tlieir  king,  the  oath  ^Ato 
lint  lit  i  Mnm-rffhi  (Akromanti  Satur<h»y)  was  uHtablished  by  law  aft  one. 
uf  the  most  sacrud  uatlis  uf  Ashanti. "  Ellis. 
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Ashanti  steeped  in  war  \ntli  numerous  tribes.  The  reign  of 
Osai  Kwadjo  (nephew  uf  the  three  former  kings)  was  one  of 
continuous  warfare.  The  minor  tribes  of  Gaman,  Denkera^ 
TahifoRsaiid  Waasaw  fonaed  an  aUianoe  against  the  common 
Ibe,  and,  wiHi  the  assistanee  of  Mohammedan  mndceteere  from 
Kong,  succeeded  in  twice  defeating  tlio  Ashautis,  though  on 
the  third  occasion  Osai  Kwadjo  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
carried  off  thousands  of  his  euenii(^s  as  prisoners.  Dahomey, 
fearing  mvasion,  had»  meanwhile,  entered  into  friendly 
leUtiona  with  Ashanti,  and  the  latter,  eager  ibr  ftesh 
miqnests,  commenced  to  threaten  the  Fantis  of  the  coast 
regions.  Fresli  rel)ellions  in  other  directions,  however, 
warded  off  for  a  time  the  danger  to  the  European  settlements 
-im  the  Qold  Coast^  and  Osai  Kwadjo's  death  in  1781  gave  a 
certain  period  of  xeet  The  breathing  space,  however,  was 
not  of  kmg  duration,  for  the  new  king,  Osai  Ewamina,  was  no 
less  a  warrior  than  liis  predecessors,'  ami  tlu-  eurly  years  of 
his  reign  strengthened  the  position  of  Ashanti  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Danes  at  C'hristiansborg  sought  his  alliance, 
and  the  name  of  Ashanti  became  a  terror  to  everyone  on  the 
OoldGoast 

Fortunately,  internal  troubles  again  kept  Ashanti  quiet 
for  awhile.  Osai  Kwamina  was  deposed  in  1797,  but  no 
sooner  had  his  brother,  Osai  Apoko  XL,  succeeded  to  the 
stool  than  war  broke  out  again — ^this  time  with  the  Moham- 
medans of  Song,  who  were  defeated  and  enslaved.  Apoko  n. 
reigned  only  two  years,  and  on  his  death  his  brother,  Tntn 
Kwamina,  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Mohammedans,  adding 
a  considerable  amount  ol'  territory  to  the  rapidly-inereasiug 
Ashanti  lungdom.  The  conquests  made  by  Ashanti  in  these 
latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  were  indeed  eztra- 

'  "  It  was  iiiailc  11  law  tluit  no  king  should  rocuive  tlio  honours  of  a 
Toyal  burial  uuleas  he  had  himaell  conducted  a  campaigu."  Wiuwood^ 
Meade, 
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orfiiDAiy ;  yet  their  methods  were  oertainly  fftolty ;  they  mre 
undoubtedly  a  bold  and  warlike  nation,  but  they  made  no 
effort  (beyond  requiring  tribute)  to  hold  the  countries  thai 

they  conijuered;  consequently,  no  sooner  were  their  backs 
turned  than  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  countries  which  they 
had  subjugated. 

Such  was  the  early  history  of  the  growth  of  Ashanti,  a 
kingdom  which  has  been  to  England,  within  the  present 
.century,  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  of  the  loss  of  many 
valuable  lives,  the  reason  for  which  undoubtedly  lies  in  the 
iiact  that  the  Ashantis  have  been,  for  many  centuries,  the 
most  oivilijMd  natives  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afiica^  and, 
consequently,  the  hardest  nut  that  we  have  had  to  oraok. 
To  begin  with,  an  Ashanti  army  meant  the  entire  Ashanti 
nation,^  for  every  mule  had  to  light,  were  he  ever  so  peacefully 

*  "  There  was  no  standing  army ;  the  nation  itself  was  the  army, 
and  tho  king  its  c«)mman(ler-in-chief.   As  soon  as  war  was  proclaimed 
t'vei  vman  t<»ok  up  his  tiroloek,  tied  his  cartoucho-bfjx  round  his  waist, 
|nit  soine  t  <  >i n-moal  and  kola-nuts  intu  his  hni^,  and  joined  his  com- 
])iiny  under  the  chief  or  captain  to  whom  he  l)elon^'ed.    As  soon  as 
the  army  had  marched,  tlie  women,  stripping  themselves  naked,  or 
wearing  the  dothet  of  tbfllr  husbands,  daubed  their  bodies  with  white 
day,  marched  m  prooeflnon  through  the  straeti  beating  a  dmm  and 
any  man  who  had  ventured  to  remain  behind.  The  army  was  aooom- 
panied  hy  oorpa  of  oarpentera,  HaokmnHhai  and  other  artiMoii ;  bgr 
autten,  telUng  provisioiis ;     moiMy^leoden,  advandng  goldnlast  at 
ten  per  cent,  a  month ;  by  women,  who  carried  pots,  calabashes,  and 
other  cooking  utensils.   In  battle  these  women  stood  btliind  their 
hnsbands,  suppl^nng  them  with  powder,  and  animatinu  them  with 
songs.    The  a<lvanoe  skirmishers  were  slaves  ;  tho  secondary  c  aptains 
fought  in  the  front  ;  tlu;  king  and  his  generals  remained  in  tlie  rear,, 
seated  on  their  stools  hem  ath  red  und>rflla8.    They  were  siununided 
by  their  young  men,  who  cut  down  those  who  attempted  to  retreat. 
It  was  the  fashion  for  the  commander-in-chief  to  play  at  some  kind  of 
game  during  the  battle^  as  II  to  show  that  he  was  oonfident  of  viotoiy;. 
and  m  case  of  defeat  it  was  the  custom  for  the  chiefs  and  oaptsins  to- 
commit  snieide.  Seated  on  barrels  of  powder  they  blew  themaelvee- 
up  into  theair ;  according  to  the  Ashanti  proverb,  *  It  is  shame  idiich 
causes  the  ohidf  to  die.'  ** — Wiiuroode  Reade* 
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inclined,  and  us  thuir  war-song  said :  "If  I  go  on  I  sliiill  die ; 
if  1  stay  beliind  I  shall  be  killed ;  it  is  better  to  go  on." 
Therefore  they  chose  the  lesser  evil.  Again,  their  frequent 
conqiiesto  had  made  them,  by  the  b^gmning  of  the  present 
oentnrj,  bo  eonfident^  that  they  ecmeidered  themselTes  to 
be  invincible ;  while  their  intercourse  with  the  coast,  and  the 
wealth  which  they  had  aenuired  by  successful  wars,  liad 
enabled  them  to  beoome  possessed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fiieanns.  Neither  were  tbey  deficient  in  military  training  ; 
their  generals  had  gained  from  ezperienoe  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  savage  warfare,  and  the  men  were  enffioiently 
trained  to  carry  out  a  successful  attack,  or  to  make  an  orderly 
retirement  before  a  superior  enemy.  Moreover,  the  very 
natnre  of  their  country  had  made  them  expert  skirmishers 
and  adepts  at  bnsh-fighting.  So  powerful  had  they  become 
by  1816,  that  they  had  besieged  the  forts  of  Annamabo  and 
Cape  Coast  Castle  (receiving  indemnities  from  the  English 
Governors),  and  w(;re  masters  of  the  whole  coast  from  Assinie 
to  the  Yolta.  This  state  of  affairs  was  found  to  be  most 
disastrous  to  British  trade,  and  the  Boyal  African  Company 
deteimined  to  endeaTonr  to  come  to  terms  with  the  king  of 
Ashantl.  With  this  object,  in  1817,  a  mission  was  sent  to 
Kuniassi,  wliere  its  im'mbcrs  remained  for  some  considerable 
time,  without,  however,  etiecting  anything  more  than  the 
signature  of  a  valueless  treaty.  The  story  of  the  mission 
and  its  reception  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Bowditoh,  and  as  a 
description  of  the  Ashanti  nation  in  the  aenith  of  its  power^ 
is  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Sydney  Smith,  who  reviewed  Howditcli's  book  ^  in  the 
Editihurijh  L'evicic,  compared  portions  of  it  to  chapters  of  the 
''Arabian  Nights,"  and  if  Enmassi  was  in  reality  what  Bow- 
diteh  deseribed  it  to  be,  its  wealth  must  have  been  something 

■  M  Union  from  Cape  (Joast  Gastk  to  AakoiUee,  by  T.  £dward  Buw-  • 
ditch,  Luudon,  ibi9. 
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extraordinary.  Every  native  in  the  town  appears  to  have 
been  laden  with  gold  jewelry,  and,  at  the  reception  of  the 
misBion,  "  the  mm  was  reflected,  with  a  glare  Bcaroely  more 
supportable  than  the  heat,  from  the  maasiTe  gold  ornaments 
which  glistened  in  every  direction."  The  king  sat  on  a 
golden  throne ;  liis  hreast-plate,  sword-hilt,  and  anklets  were 
of  solid  gold ;  his  guards  wore  belts,  and  his  band  played  in- 
stmments  of  the  same  metal ;  while  even  the  meanest  of  his 
attendants  was  adorned  with  layers  of  fine  gold  chains.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for  all  the  important  personages  were  he* 
decked  with  strings  of  aggry  beads,^  whose  value  far  exceeded 
their  weight  in  gold.  The  mystery  of  these  beads  has  never 
heen  solTed ;  they  are  the  diamonds  of  the  Gk)ld  Coast,  and 
the  most  ennning  of  European  alchemists  have  failed  to 
imitate  them ;  whether  they  are  stones  or  glass  mosaics  is  a 
disputed  point,  and  the  only  reliable  information  abont  them 
is  that  they  are  found  in  th(3  i^^round,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  in  Liberia  and  the  western  half  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
They  were  noticed  by  the  earliest  European  travellers,  and 
the  natives  themselves  say  that  they  h%ve  been  known  in  the 
country  from  time  immemorial.  The  most  popular  belief  is 
that  they  are  of  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  manufacture,  and 
that  they  originally  found  tlieir  way  into  tlie  country,  across 
the  continent  from  the  north ;  but  no  one  has,  so  far,  been 
able  to  account  for  the  fact  that  similar  beads  are  not  forth- 
coming  in  other  parts  of  Africa  equally  accessible  to  Egyptian 
or  Phcsnician  trade. 

Anyoiu'  who  reads  Bowditcli  and  compares  Kumassi  as  he 
describetl  it  in  1817  with  Kunuissi  of  to-dav,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  rapidity  of  the  decline  of  Ashanti ;  what,  he 

'  "  The  ]iliuii  ivii^ry  beads,"  says  Bowditch,  "  are  blue,  yellow.  (.Teen, 
and  a  dull  red ;  the  variegated  consist  of  every  colour  and  shade.'' 
Hi-  also  .states  that,  if  a  bead  is  broken  in  a  acuHie,  the  Ashanti  law 
iti^uires  the  uwuer  tu  be  paid  seveu  slaves. 
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^ill  ask,  has  become  of  the  vast  store  of  gold  and  aggry 
heads?  Kumassi,  when  captured  in  1871"  and  1896,  showed 
no  signs  of  immense  wealth ;  in  fact,  on  both  oocasions,  the 
looi  was  of  little  aiseonnt;  though,  of  ooiune,  ihm  im  ample 
tiiiie  for  eTorythiog  of  Talua  to  he  remo?ad.^  Yet^  nithoiit 
-^fuestioiiiiig  BowdHoVs  Teracity,  it  aeema  remarkable  that  a 
kingdom  ahnost  weijilied  down  with  gold  should,  within  sixty 
jrears — and  all  prosperous  and  victorious  years — have  sud- 
denly loat  everything.  Ptthaps,  as  time  goes  on  and  the 
eonntrir  aatUee  down,  the  earth  will  render  np,  with  aggry 
beads,  the  hidden  treaanreB  of  the  past  half-oentnry. 

Bowditch's  mission  was  practically  a  failure,  though,  doubt- 
less, as  a  result  of  it,  a  Resident  or  Consul  (Mr.  Dupuis)  was 
appointed  to  Kumasai.  Dupuia  made  a  second  treaty  with 
the  king,  who  gave  many  promises  which  he£uled  tofolfil,  and 
^  matten  continued  until,  in  1821,  the  Boyal  African  Com- 
pany ceased  to  exist.*  The  Gold  Coast  forts  now  came  under 
"the  direct  control  uf  the  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  West  Cojist 
•of  Africa,  who,  at  the  time,  was  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  a  man 
4)1  most  remarkable  ability  and  courage.  McCarthy  at  once 
repudiated  the  treaty  of  I>upuis,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Fantis,  and  decided  to  wage  war  on  their  oppressors,  the 
Ashantis.  The  force  available  consisted  of  the  Royal  African 
'Colonial  Corps,^  a  detachment  of  a  \Vest  India  Regiment, 
the  Cape  Coast  Militia,  and  numerous  undisciplined  native 
.allies,  and  with  this  motley  array  it  was  determined  to  invade 
AahantL  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  he  wise  after  the  event,  hut 
it  seems  incredible  that  a  man  of  McOarthy's  forethought 

'  Captain  Bouragon,  who  visited  KamaMi  in  1802,  sajs  The 
king  alone  waa  a  sight  to  see,  being  a  naas  of  gold  from  a  kind  of 
fireman's  helmet  ho  )ui(l  <>n  to  the  tips  of  hit  sandftlai  which  alone 

must  have  been  w<  trth  some  hundreds  of  pounds." 

«  Vide  Chapter  TV. 

■  Long  since  dLsbuiuk'tl.  It  was  recruited  from  the  bad  dmrttctcrs 
•of  the  Britibh  uniiy,  supplemented  by  natives. 
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should  have  acted  as  he  did.  Uis  troops  were  few  enougli  in 
all  oonecienee,  yet  he  added  to  his  weakness  by  detaching: 
three  columns  to  act  fix)m  separated  bases,  while  he,  himself,, 
with  one  of  them,  knocked  his  head  against  the  main  Ashanti 
army.  The  result  was  what  one  might  expect;  the  native 
allies  gave  way  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,^  the 
British  force  fought  back  to  back  until  their  last  charge  of 
powder  was  expended,  and  the  officers,  to  a  man,  including 
Sir  Charles  himself,  were  cut  up.  Never  was  a  more  fool- 
hardy expedition  launched,  and  the  fate  whicli  overtook  it 
gave  the  linal  coup  to  the  Aslmnti  dream  of  invincibility.. 
They  had  completely  subdued  all  the  neighbouring  native 
tribes,  and  now  they  had  utterly  routed  the  army  of  the  great 
white  chie(  whom  they  had  hitherto  considered  almost  in- 
vulnerable. McCarthy's  head  was  cut  off,  carefully  embalmed,, 
and  kept  at  Knmassi,  where,  for  many  years,  it  was  carried 
through  the  streets  at  the  principal  festivals.-  His  hearty, 
it  was  said,  was  eaten  by  the  Ashanti  generals,  who,  in 
accordance  with  a  very  prevalent  savage  belief,  imagined  that 
they  would  thus  acquire  the  courage  of  the  bravest  man  they 
had  ever  encountered  in  battle.  By  the  Fantis,  for  whom 
the  General  had  sacrificed  himself,  liis  name  has  even  to  this 
day  been  preserved,  not  only  in  their  songs  and  in  the  names 
of  their  children,  but  also  in  their  most  sacred  oath,  '  By^ 
Wednesday  and  McCarthy  I  *  *' 

That  Cape  Coast  Castle  escaped  destruction  was  only  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Ashanti  army,  while  besieging  it,  was 
decimated  by  smallpox  and  dysentery,  and  forced  tu  abandon 

1  Aaaamacow. 

s  « Amongst  the  war  trophies  taken  from  Prempeh't  ptlaoe  was  a. 
white  maa*8  akoll.  It  was  covered  with  writing  in  Arabio  ohnraetera,. 
and  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  cranium  of  Governor  McCarthy. 

Common  repute,  however,  had  it  that  the  Governoi  'n  skull  had  been 
mounted  with  gold,  and  turned  into  a  drinking-cup."— Bennett  Bur- 
leigh's Two  Campa^,  189d. 
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the  enterprise.  But,  two  jean  later,  the  king  planned  an 
attack  on  Accra,  which  resulted  in  the  first  victory  gained  by 
British  arms  over  the  Ashuntis.  The  buttle  was  foiight 
near  the  village  of  Dodewah,  and  for  some  time  it  was  a 
ntaitor  of  speculation  as  to  how  it  woold  terminate.  The 
native  allies  fled,  and  the  Ashanti  hosts  came  on  in  over- 
whelming furcL',  when  Colonel  Pardon  saved  the  day  by 
opening  a  brisk  fire  of  rockets  on  the  enemy,  wlio  saw  this 
new  form  of  missile  falling  in  their  midst  with  such  con- 
sternation that  they  fled  from  the  Held,  h  aving  the  flower  of 
their  anny  killed  or  wounded.^  This  blow  to  the  Ashanti 
power  was  felt  far  and  wide,  for  although  no  aotnal  treaty  of 
peace  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Ashanti  for  several 
years,  the  latter  kingdom  was  so  crippled  that  it  refrained 
from  continuing  its  old  aggressive  actions. 

In  1831  was  signed  the  Tripartite  Treaty  by  which  Ashanti 
gave  np  all  claim  to  Denkera^  Assin,  and  other  conntriee, 
leoeiving  in  return  a  guarantee  of  free  access  to  the  coast  for 
trading  purposes.  This  treaty  was  made  by  Governor 
Maclean,  and  was  knowTi  to  the  Asliaiitia  as  ''Maclean's 
Treaty."  Though  ratiHed  by  the  Government,  it  was  of  little 
value,  as,  from  the  beginning,  no  attempt  was  made  on  our 
part  to  carry  out  its  terms ;  the  trade-routes  were  not  pro- 
tected in  any  way,  and  Ashanti  traders  were  frequently  robbed 
by  the  tribes  through  whose  countries  they  passed  to  bring 
their  gold-dust  to  the  coast.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  Ashantis  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and,  in 
1853,  invaded  Assin.  They  were  met  by  Gbvemor  Hill, 
with  a  British  force,  and  driven  ofi;  but  they  retired  only  to 
form  fresh  plans,  their  one  idea  now  being  to  reconquer  the 
countries  which  they  had  given  up  in  18-"U.  and  to  drive  the 
English  away  isom  the  territory  that  intervened  between 

^  NarmUm  ^tkt  Atkantee  War,  b  ajor  Ricketts,  Royal  African 
Corps,  1888. 
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them  and  Efanina,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Butch. 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  for  ten  years,  when  Governor 
Pine  suddenly  fonnd  himself  obliged  to  take  up  arms  to 
protect  the  f  antis  from  an  Afihanti  invasion.  The  casus 
belli  was,  perhaps,  trivial :  two  natiyes  had  ran  away  from 
Ashanti  and  claimed  British  protection ;  the  king  demanded 
from  the  (JoTemor  that  they  should  be  sent  back,  threatening, 
in  default,  to  invade  Fanti  territory.  Governor  Pine  refused 
to  accede  to  the  demand,  and  immediately  wrote  home  begging 
for  Imperial  aid,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  refused : 
still,  his  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  interesting, 
-as  showing  that,  thirty-four  years  ago,  there  was  a  man  who 
had  sufficient  foresight  to  grasp  the  whole  situation,^  and 
who,  had  he  been  hacked  up.  would  in  all  probability  have 
effected  what  it  has  taken  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  two 
British  expeditions  to  carry  out.  The  despatch  in  question 
ran  as  follows : — 

**  It  is  with  the  deepest  re^zret  that  I  find  myself  involved, 
ID  spite  of  all  my  {irecuutions.  in  a  serious  and.  1  fear,  linger- 
ing war;  but  such  heing  the  case,  I  will  not  conceal  from 
your  Grace  the  earnest  desire  that  I  entertain  that  a  final 
blow  shall  be  struck  at  Ashantee  power,  and  the  question  set 
to  rest  for  ever  as  to  whether'  an  arbitrary,  cruel,  and 
sanguinary  monarch  shall  be  for  ever  permitted  to  insult  the 
British  flag  and  outrage  tlie  laws  of  civilization. 

This  desirable  object  can  be  attained  only  by  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  force  as  I  fear  the  Qovemor  of  these  settle* 
ments  can  never  hope  to  command,  unless  your  Grace  should 

'  Cu»vcni<>r  Hill,  after  (lufeutiiiii  tlu!  A.shamtis  in  l^VA,  although  he 
(iitl  nut  actually  advocate  iuuncdiatu  action,  wrote  to  the  Colonial 
OflSce  as  follows :  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  expense,  and  oxpobure  of  the 
few  white  officers  in  this  deadly  climate,  a  contest  with  Ashanti  and 
the  destruction  of  that  Power  would  be  a  war  of  humanitj  and 
eiriliaation.'' 
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be  pleased  to  urge  npon  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  the 
policy,  the  economy,  and  even  the  meroy  of  transporthig  to- 

these  shores  an  army  of  such  strength  as  would,  combined 
with  the  allied  native  forces,  enable  us  to  march  on  Coomassie, 
and  there  plant  the  British  flag. 

"To  a  stranger  the  course  I  point  ont  may  appear  a 
▼iskmiy one;  but  I  aiii.ecpymr4i!  1^:it,  eY6n*i#ith  all  the 
disadvantages  of  climate,  the  expedition  wonld  not  be  so> 
dangerous,  so  I'atal,  or  accompanied  with  such  loss  of  life'uji 
have  attended  other  exjK'ditions  in  other  and  apparently  more 
genial  dimes ;  and  with  2000  disciplined  soldiers,  followed 
by  npwards  of  50,000  native  fbrees,  who  require  only  to  be 
led  and  inspired  by  the  prssence  of  organized  troops,  I  wonld 
undertake  (driving  the  Ashantee  hordes  before  me)  to  march 
to  Coomassie." 

This  earnest  appeal  met  with  no  response ;  West  Africa 
was  in  ill-odour  with  the  Gbvemment,  and  the  idea  of 
despatching  an  expedition  from  England  to  gratify  the 
expanding  policy  of  a  minor  colonial  goTemor  could  not  be 
for  a  moment  entertained.  But  this  rebufl'  did  not  deter 
Grovemor  Pine  ;  he  knew  full  well  that  peace  for  the  Gold 
Coast  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  conquest  of  Ashanti,  and 
he  deteimined  forthwith  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  native 
troops  at  his  command.  At  first  all  went  well,  and  the 
Ashantis  retired  before  the  small  British  force,  which 
established  a  camp  at  Prahsu.  Here,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  remain  inactive  for  seYeral  weeks,  when  disease 
unfortunately  attacked  the  troops,  and  the  enterprise  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  result  was  greatly  to  be  deplored,  since 
the  Ashantis  regarded  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  the  British 
troops  as  equivalent  to  a  rout.  The  matter  created  no  small 
stir  at  home,  and,  when  too  late,  the  Government  repented 
somewhat  of  its  short-sighted  policy,  though  all  that 
happened  was  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
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into  West  African  affiurs.  The  report  eTentaally  nuide  by 
the  Gommisrion  id  e  proof  of  the  way  In  whieh  West  Africa 

at  that  timt'  was  treated;  it  was  stroniily  urged  that  it  was 
inadvisable  to  annex  any  more  territory  in  West  Africa,  and 
that  such  possesaione  as  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  transfemd  to  the  natiTes  as  soon  as  they 
shonld  be  considered  capable  of  undertaking  the  goTemment 
of  their  own  conntry.  GJreater  want  of  foresight  has 
probably  never  been  displayed,  and  one  of  the  surviving 
Commissioners  has  quite  recently  stated  publicly  that  he  and 
his  coUeagnes  had  taken  a  most  erroneous  Tiew  of  the  state 
of  affairs  on  the  Coast  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  but  for  this  Commission,  we  might  now  be  almost 
without  European  rivals  in  West  Africa. 

The  uni'ortunate  ending  to  Governor  Pine's  expedition  left 
matters  much  as  they  were  before,  and  the  Ashantis,  naturally 
supposing  that  they  had  been  victorious,  refused  to  treat  with 
the  English  except  on  their  own  terms.  Ko  treaty  of  peace 
was  therefore  concluded,  and,  althou<^h  each  }>arty  remained 
watching  the  other,  open  hostilities  did  nut  break  out  until 
the  end  of  1872.  The  causes  which  led  to  this  new  war  were 
BO  peculiar  that  to  explain  them  fully  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
certain  events  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Gold  Coast  which  were 
touched  on  generally  in'the  last  chapter.*  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  18')i'  (4reat  Britain  bought  up  the  Danish  forts 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  froiiijwliicli  time  she  shared  with  Holland 
the  complete  control  of  the  coast.  The  situation  of  the 
Butch  and  British  forts  was,  however,  found  to  be  most 
inconvenient,  and  in  1868  an  exchange  was  effected,  by 
wliicli  eaehjiower  consolidated  its  possessions.  This  ai  range- 
inent  (which,  from  a  European  i)oint  of  vie\s  .  wjis  most  satis- 
factory) gave  rise  to  considerable  trouble  with  the  natives, 
who  disliked  being  handed  over  from  one  Power  to  the  other 
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without  their  consent  being  asked.  The  principal  tribes  wlio 
stirred  up  tlie  strife  were  the  Faniis,  Ashautis,  and  Eiminas. 
The  Aahantis  and  Fantis,  as  we  have  seen,  were  always  at 
daggers  drawn,  and  in  this  instance  the  Ehninas  were  dragged 
into  the  quarrel  by  the  Fantis,  who  asked  them  to  form  an 
alliance  against  Ashanti.  The  refusal  of  the  Eiminas  so 
incensed  the  Fantis  that  they  immediately  attacked  them,  and 
a  great  battle,  which  took  place  outside  Eimina,  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Eiminas,  chiefly  because  the  Dutch  shelled 
the  Fantis  oif  the  field.  The  Eiminas  reported  all  this  to 
the  Ashantis,  and  forthwith  an  Ashanti  army  (nnder 
Atchampong)  descended  to  the  coast.  I\Iattcrs  wore  now 
most  complicated.  England  and  Holland  were  on  friendly 
terms;  Cape  Coast  Castle  (the  centre  of  Fanti)  belonged  to 
Great  Britain,  Eimina  belonged  to  Holland ;  the  respective 
Qovemors  were  opposed  to  any  conilict,  yet  both  were  said  to 
have  been  secretly  conniving  at,  and  assisting  their  own 
party  in,  the  war.  It  was  impossible  that  these  complica- 
tions should  continue,  and  eventually  Holland  decided 
to  retire  altogether.  Accordingly,  in  1872,  after  some- 
what lengthy  negotiations,  England  purchased  all  the  Dutch 
forts. 

Before  this  had  been  brought  about,  however,  an  Ashanti 
army  was  on  the  war-path  against  the  Krepes  (a  small  tribe 
near  the  Volta  Kiver),  who  were,  in  18G8,  easily  conquered. 
This  alone  might  have  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a 
border  raid,  but  the  affair  bore  a  different  complexion  when 
it  was  known  that  certain  European  missionaries  and  their 
Avives  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  carried  ofl"  to  Kuniassi. 
SiiW,  neitlua-  the  Dutch  nor  the  British  considered  that  the 
captivity  of  German  and  Swiss  missionaries  formed  a  coitus 
beUi  with  Ashanti,  and  at  Kumassi  the  unfortunate  people 
were  forced  to  remain  until  January,  1874.  In  the  mean- 
while the  British  Government  were  so  confident  that  the 
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natives  on  the  Gold  Coast  would  settle  down  in  peace  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Dnteh,  that  in  1869  thev  rednoed 

the  military  garrisons  and  disbanded  the  3rd  West  India 
Begiment. 

The  ncgutiations  for  the  transfer  of  the  Dutch  forts  to- 
England  took  some  considerable  time,  and  in  the  case  of 
Elmina  several  difficulties  arose.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Elminas  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  support  of  the  Dutch,  and 

be  transferred  to  British  rule.  Their  enemies  the  Fantis- 
were  under  British  protection,  so  wliat  chance,  said  they, 
would  there  be  for  them  f  This  was  fully  represented  to  the 
home  GoTemment,  and  it  was  decided  that  Elmina  should 
not  be  taken  over  unless  the  natives  were  agreeable.  They 
were  accordingly  given  the  choice  of  remaining  independent 
(when  the  Dutch  should  vacate),  or  of  becoming  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  case  they  were  promised  every 
protection.  They  at  once  recognized  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  independence,  in  the  face  of  their  being  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  tribes,  and  they  finally  consented  to  accept 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
Elminas  themselves  were  concerned,  ail  was  plain  sailing,  but 
the  Ashantis  now  put  forward  a  claim  to  the  ownership  of 
Eknina,  declaring  that  the  Dutch  were  no  more  than  tenants 
of  the  King  of  Ashanti,  to  whom  they  paid  a  sum  of  money 
annually.  That  the  Ashantis  had  some  right  on  their  side 
is  c  ertain,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1701,  they 
conquered  Denkera,  and  captured  amongst  other  things  the 
pay-note  of  Elmina,  by  which  the  Dutch  had  agreed  to  pay 
monthly  rent  to  the  King  of  Denkera,  on  whose  ground  the 
forts  stood,  and  moreover,  from  this  time  the  Dutch  made 
their  montlily  |)aynients  to  the  King  of  Asliaiiti.  'Die  Dutch, 
however,  maintained  that  by  the  "Maclean  Treaty  "  of  1881 
Ashanti  had  abandoned  all  claim  to  Denkera,  and  had 
consequently  lost  the  right  to  receive  monthly  payment  for 
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Elmina.    But  the  Dntch  did  not  stop  payiiu  nt  after  18.'U, 
though  they  now  averred  that  the  nature  of  the  payment 
had  ohanged,  and  had  become  merely  the  price  of  a  certain 
ninnber  of  slam  BoppUed  periodically  to  them  by  the  Idiig 
of  Aflihanti.   The  payment  under  these  eiieiimetanoee  might 
Jiave  been  repudiated,  but  the  British  Government  decided  to 
■do  uotliing  mean  in  the  matter,  and  tlierefore  fully  satisfied 
the  Ashanti  claim  by  doubling  the  amount  of  the  payment 
hitherto  made  by  the  Bntoh,  on  tiie  nnderstanding  that  there 
ahonld  be  no  qnestion  of  England  owing  allegianee  to 
Ashanti,  that  Ashanti  thonld  not  be  required  to  supply  slaves 
toElmina,  and,  in  sliort,  tli.it  the  payment  sliould  be  regarded 
as  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  commerce  between  the 
•Coast  and  the  noriJieni  kingdom.   The  Ashantie  were  well 
pleased,  and  in  1872  Elmtna  was  finally  handed  om  to 
Gkeat  Britain.   There  was  something  dramatic  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  from  the  forts  which  they  had 
■  occupied  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  by  special  re<jucst 
of  Holland,  Mr.  Pope-Hennessy  (an  old  friend  <>f  that 
.conntry,  and  at  the  time  Gtovenior-General  of  British  Weet  • 
Africa)  waa  depnted  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  Great  Britain.    At  sunrise  on  the  6th  April,  the  Union 
Jack  was  run  up  at  Elmina  by  the  side  of  the  Dutch  llug  ; 
at  sunset  both  came  down  together;   at  sunrise  on  the 
following  day»  the  Union  Jaok  alone  was  hoisted,  and  the 
Dtttoh  had  left  the  Gold  Coast 

To  go  hack  a  little,  in  1868  Kwoffi  Eari-Eari  oame  ,to  the 
throne,  and,  Iblluwing  in  the  foot8t(?p8  of  tninicr  kings  of 
Ashanti,  gave  early  signs  of  martial  ambition.  We  have 
already  mentioned  his  expedition  against  the  Krepes  and  the 
capture  of  the  missionaries,  and  while  the  negotiations  for 
the  transfer  of  the  forts  were  in  progress,  attempts  were  being 
made  by  the  British  Administrator  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
white  prisoners.    The  king,  however,  refused  to  interfere. 
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statinp;  that  the  prisoners  were  fair  captives  of  war  and  the 
property  of  the  chief  ^who  had  taken  them,  and  who  now 
declined  to  Biirrender  them  except  for  a  ransom  of  1800 
ounces  of  gold-dust.  The  Administrator  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  demand,  and  asserted  his  authority  by  closing 
the  roads  to  Ashanti,  and  so  stopping  all  trade  with  that 
country.  How  the  matter  would  have  ended  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for,  before  tliere  was  time  for  any  result,  the  transfer 
of  Elmina  to  the  British  took  place,  and  on  the  occasion 
(quite  ohlivioos  of  the  missionary  question)  handsomo 
presents  were  sent  to  the  kinp:  of  Ashanti.  For  some  few 
months  tlie  hands  of  the  olticials  were  too  full  to  pay  much 
attention  to  tlie  cajitivity  of  the  wliite  men  ;  troubles  had 
arisen  at  most  of  tlie  newly-acquired  forts  between  those 
natiyes  who  had  formerly  been  Dutch  subjects  and  those  who* 
had  been  English,  the  former  being  indirectly  supported  by 
Ashanti.  When  affairs  had  become  more  settled,  the  matter 
of  the  ransom  was  a^;iin  discussed,  and  altlioutih  the  British 
Government  refused  to  \n\y  anything,  it  was  suggested  to  the 
Basle  Mission  (of  which  the  captives  were  members)  tiiat 
they  should  offer  a  sum  of  £1000  for  the  sunender  of  thfr 
missionaries.  This  offer  was  eyentually  made  and  accepted, 
and  the  caj)tiveR  were  brought  down  to  the  Prah  to  be  handed 
over.  In  tlie  meantime  the  king,  anxious  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  warrior,  determined  to  drive  the  hated 
English  from  the  coast,  and  he  solemnly  swore  before  his 
amy  that  he  would  '*  carry  his  golden  stool  to  Gape  Coast 
Castle,  and  there  wash  it  in  English  blood."  His  plans  were 
soon  formed  ;  two  of  his  generals  were  sent  with  a  small 
army  to  ilie  western  part  of  the  (lold  Coast,  while  the 
principal  force  (consisting  of  some  oO.IHMI  warriors;  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  missionaries  towards  the  Prah.  Curiously 
enough,  nothing  of  their  warlike  preparations  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  the  British  authorities,  who  were 
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waiting  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  receive  the  captives, 
and  hand  over  the  ransom.  A  hitch  now  occuiTed  ;  the 
miaaonaries  were  left  on  the  far  side  of  the  Prah,  while  the 
mkvoy  proceeded  to  Cape  CJoast  Castle  to  obtain  the  £1000 ; 
this  the  Ghyvwnor  dedined  to  pay  over  until  the  captiTes 
were  brought  down  to  him.  The  envoys,  finding  the  Governor 
ubdnrate,  promised  to  return  and  ictcli  the  missionaries,  but 
before  leaving,  managed  to  bay  on  credit  a  considerable 
qnantitj  of  goods  from  the  merchants  in  the  phwe.  No 
sooner  had  they  returned  to  Fomans  than  the  eaptires  were 
informed  that  the  negotiations  had  failed,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  taken  back  to  Kuniassi.  Wliy  the  kine^  did  not  hand 
over  the  missionaries  and  get  the  money,  which  it  was  known 
that  he  was  most  anxious  to  obtain,  is  not  clear;  it  is 
evident  that  he  did  not  desire  to  harm  his  eaptives^  as  they 
were  never  aotoally  maltreated,  and  possibly  his  sole  idea  in 
retaining  them  was  to  strenjitlien  his  hand  in  the  war  U})()n 
whicli  he  was  embarking.  Ju*  that  as  it  may,  the  missionaries 
returned  to  Kumassi,  and,  by  the  end  of  January,  1873,  the 
whole  Ashanti  army  was  in  fall  mardi  towards  the  eoast. 

No  prepazations  were  made  to  meet  the  invasion  nntil  the 
British  protectorate  had  already  been  entered.  The  Ashanti 
hosts  poured  over  the  boundary  in  three  distinct  columns;  on 
the  west  Denkera,  on  tke  east  Akim,  and  in  the  centre  Assin, 
were  all  simaltaneoosly  invaded,  laid  waste,  and  pillaged. 
The  nnfortnnate  kings  and  chie^B  fled  before  the  enemy,  and 
sent  urgent  requests  for  assistanoe  to  the  Administrator  at 
Cajie  (Viast  Castle.  Yet  so  ignorant  were  the  autliorities  of 
the  real  state  of  aflairs  that  mucli  time  was  wasted  in  sending 
an  officer  to  Ass  in  to  discover  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the 
mmonrs  of  an  invasion.  The  report  that  he  bronght  back 
showed  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  most  critical,  and  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was  the  defence  of  our  various  forts  on  the 
coast.    For  tL<8  purpose  there  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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Administrator  a  force  numbering  barely  600  men  ;  of  these 
167  belonged  to  the  West  India  Regiment,  broken  up  into 
five  or  six  detachments ;  200  were  local  volunteers,  and  the 
remainder  Hanaa  Constabiilaiy.  With  siieh  a  miserable 
handfol  of  men  it  was  impoesible  that  mneh  could  be  done, 
but  it  was  known  that  the  Ashantis  had  a  whok'some  dread 
of  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  it  was  not  expected  that  they 
would  advance  within  artillery  range.  Still,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  offioials  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  AssinSy  Akims,  Denkeras^  Fantis,  and  other  tribes  who 
were  under  British  protection  were  being  driven  from  their 
homes,  murdered,  and  roblx  d  in  all  directions,  and  it  was 
necessary,  if  England  meant  to  retain  her  position  in  West 
Africa,  to  make  some  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  invaeion. 
With  this  objeot  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  an  amy  of 
native  irreg^ars,  and  it  was  estimated  that  60,000  men  would 
be  found  to  take  the  field  ;  ammunition  and  firearms  were 
supplied  in  large  quantities,  and  the  army  of  the  Fanti  Con- 
federation was  soon  prepared  to  meet  the  Ashantis.  The 
whole  scheme,  however,  turned  out  a  gigantio  faroe;  the 
Fantis  were  not  fighting  men,  and  nothing  would  indnoe 
them  to  engage  the  enemy,  before  whom,  on  every  ooeasion, 
they  fled  like  sheep.  At  length  IIk;  Asliantis  ha<l  arrived  at 
Yan-Kumassi,^  and  the  Fantis  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre, 
but  were  promptly  surrounded,  cut  up,  and  routed.  At 
Donqnah  also  (vrithin  twenty  miles  of  Cape  Ooast  Castle) 
the  Ashantis  were  again  viotorions,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle 
was  flooded  with  fugitives  from  the  neighbouring  districts. 
But  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  not  at  })resent  the  Ashanti 
objective,  their  designs  being  bent  on  Elmiua,  for  the  capture 
of  which  they  made  the  most  elaborate  preparations— even  to 
the  oonstmctionof  eoaling-ladders. 
Things  were  looking  as  black  as  they  well  could  for  onr 
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chances  of  saving  the  forts,  and,  but  for  the  timely  assistance 
rendered  by  the  three  British  men-of-war  stationed  on  the 
coast,  they  must  have  all  been  lost.    A  liimdred  blue-jackets 
garrisoned  the  Elmina  forts  and  kept  the  Ashantis  at  a 
distance,  while  defensiTe  arrangements  were  made  at  Capo 
Coast  Castle  and  onr  other  possessions.  It  was  the  middla 
of  May,  1873,  when'  this  serions  news  reached  England, 
and  the  Goverument  immediately  despatched  a  force  of 
Marines   (llM  strong)   under  Lieutenant- Colonel   F.  W. 
Fasting,  with  some  mountain  guns,  rockets,  and  ammunition, 
in  H.M.S.  Baraeouta  (Captain  £.  B.  Fremantle).  This- 
reinforcement  arrived  on  the  7th  Jnne,  and  operations  were 
a\  once  commenced.   The  Elmina  natives,  whose  town  was 
situated  outside  the  forts,  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  and 
it  was  decided  to  disarm  them.    They  were  accordingly  called 
upon  to  give  up  their  arms  by  a  certain  hour  or  to  take  the^ 
consequences.   They  failed  to  comply  with  the  order,  and  the 
town  was  promptly  snirounded,  shelled,  and  burnt  to  the 
giound,  the  natives  taking  refuge  in  the  bush,  and  being 
pur>uedby  the  sailors  and  marines.    A  running  tight  ensued, 
until  the  Elmina  men  had  been  driven  several  miles  away, 
when  the  British  force  was  collected  and  returned  to  the 
coast ;  yet  hardly  had  they  done  so  than  an  Ashanti  army, 
which  had  been  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  rush  in  on  i'>liiiiiia.    The  naval  dotaclimcnts 
were  already  on  their  way  to  tlioir  ships,  and  while  they  were 
being  hailed,  Colonel  Festing  despatched  the  marines  and 
Hausas  to  meet  the  attack,  successfully  holding  the  enemy  in 
check  until  the  arrival  of  the  blue-jackets.   The  latter  event- 
decided  the  day,  but  it  was  due  more  to  good  luck  than  good 
management.    The  boats  having  put  back,  Lieutenant  Wells  ^ 
formed  up  his  men,  and  started  in  the  diivctiou  of  the  liring, 
when,  after  proceeding  for  some  little  distance  inland,  he 
*  Died  shortly  afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  England  of  yellow  fever. 
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suddenly  found  himself  behind  a  garden  wall,  looking  over 
which  he  discovered  that  he  was  on  the  flank  and  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  Ashanti  army,  who  were  now  pressing  the  force 
under  Colonel  Festing.  Instantly  the  wall  was  lined,  and  so 
deadly  was  the  effect  of  the  Snider  volleys  that  the  enemy, 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  was  forced  to  retire  with 
immense  loss. 

This  decisive  action  somewhat  damped  the  ardour  of  the 
Ashantis.  who,  however,  continued  to  maintain  their  hold  on 
the  country  round  Elraina  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  to 
check  the  hostile  movements  of  the  patrols  sent  out  from  the 
forts.  No  engagements  on  a  large  scale  took  place  during 
the  next  few  months,  though  the  natives  on  one  or  tvo 
occasions  had  serious  conflicts  with  parties  from  the  men-of- 
war,  in  which  several  officers  were  severely  wounded,  and  all 
that  was  attempted  by  the  local  government  was  to  act  on 
the  defensive  until  the  promised  relief  came  from  England. 
What  form  this  took  we  shall  relate  in  the  next  chapter. 
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THB  TWO  A8HAMTI  BXPKDITiaVB. 

The  AflliantiB  Iiaying  menaced  the  Gold  Coast  forts  and 

insulted  the  local  authorities  in  uvery  conccivaMe  Wii\  ,  thu 
British  Government  decided  that  it  was  now  necessary  to 
take  action  in  the  matter,  bttt  still  hoping  thiit  the  turbulent 
inbe  might  be  xedaced  to  reason  without  the  necessity  of 
employing  British  soldiers  in  so  deadly  »  olimate,  some  fifty 
special  service  officers  were  despatched  from  England  in 
i^eptem'uer,  1873,  with  instructionH  to  endeavour  to  organize 
it  native  army.    The  command  was  given  to  bir  (iamet 
Wolseley,^  and  his  orders  were  to  call  upon  the  king  of 
Ashanti  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  British  proteotorate^ 
jmd  to  pay  an  indemnity ;  if  he  succeeded  in  this  without 
£gliting,  he  was  instructed  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Ashanti.   If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  of  Ashanti  rei'osed 
io  withdraw,  a  Fanti  army  was  to  be  raised,  and,  in  co-operft- 
tion  with  the  Hausas  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
OIoYer,  was  to  drive  the  Ashantis  across  the  frontier,  peace 
being  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.    As  a  last  resort,  if 
Wolseley  found,  after  visiting  the  Gold  Coast,  that  it  was 
impossihle  to  carry  out  his  instructions  without  the  employ- 
ment of  white  troops,  then — and  only  then — he  was  em- 
powered to  send  home  for  the  regiments  which  were  held  in 
waiting  for  the  purpose. 

^  The  pment  Commandniviii-Ohioi. 
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No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  natives  of  the  Grold 
Coast  doubted  for  a  moment  what  the  result  would  be,  and 
tlie  Tme$  ooiiespondenty^  writing  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
27ih  September,  gave  bis  views  on  the  snbjeet  in  the  follow- 
ing words  : — "  There  is  not,  I  venture  to  assert,  the  least 
prospect  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  being  able  to  bring  this- 
war  to  an  honourable  termination  without  European  troops. 
They  need  not  exceed  2000  in  nnmber,  they  need  not  be 
emidoyed  more  than  two  months;  bnt  they  are  essential  ta 
the  saocess  of  this  expedition,  as  Sir  Gkmet  Wolseley  will 
discover  before  lie  has  been  lung  upon  the  Gold  Coast."' 
Still,  it  was  contended,  British  soldiers  had  never  yet  been, 
required  to  subdne  West  AMcan  tribes,  and  natives  well 
supplied  with  arms,  and  organised  and  led  by  British 
officers,  ought  to  be  able  to  wipe  out  any  nnmber  of  their 
ill-urnied   and   ill -disciplined   fellow-countrymen.     It  was» 
however,  forgotten  tliat  the  Fantis,  from  whom  the  amy  was 
to  be  recruited,  had  no  pretensions  to  being  a  warlike  people^ 
and,  in  iaot,  had  abready  and  frequently  proved  themselves,, 
even  when  well  led,  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  Furthermore,, 
it  was  forgotten  that  the  Ashantis  to  a  man  were  bom 
warriors,  that  they  Inid  never  met  with  serious  opposition,^ 
and  that  for  sevei'al  months  they  had  occupied,  as  a  conquer- 
ing army,  a  laige  tract  of  oountry  which  was  under  British 
protection. 

Sir  Gkmet  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Oastle  on  the  2nd  October, 

and  immediately  set  to  work  lu  discover  the  actual  state  of 
aflairs.  The  Ashanti  army  was  still  menacing  Cape  Coast 
and  Elmina,  and,  it  was  quite  evident,  had  no  intention  of 
retiring  firom  their  positions,  unless  driven  out.  It  became  a 
question  whether  this  could  be  effected  with  native  troops,  or 
whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  for  the  British  regi- 
ments.   The  only  regulars  available  on  the  spot  were  a  few 

*  Wiuwoode  Beade* 
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bln^jMlcBto,  200  marineB,  200  man  of  the  West  India 
Begimeat,  aod  aboat  150  Hansas,  and  as  soon  as  reeonnais- 

sances  had  been  made,  it  was  dec  i<led  that  with  siu  h  an 
insignificant  force  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  crush  t}ie 
Aahanti  army.  Howeyer,  the  General,  liaving  made  hasty 
dispositions  lor  looking  alter  the  Itorts,  eommeneed  to  carry  out 
his  instnietions.  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  king  of  Ashantt 
commanding  him  to  withdraw  his  army  from  British  territory. 
This  was  intercepted  by  the  war-ehi(ifs,  who  immediately 
replied  that  Ashanti  had  no  quarrel  with  the  white  man,  and 
that  if  Kngland  handed  oyer  the  oonntries  (such  as  Denkera, 
Assin,  Wassaw,  and  Akim)  which  had  originally  helonged 
to  Ashanti,  then  sll  wonld  he  well.  This  reply  was  in  a 
measure  satisfactory,  since  it  left  Sir  (iarnet  unfettered  as  to 
his  coarse  of  action ;  there  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
diplomacy,  and  the  only  thing  that  xemained  was  to  form 
plans  for  striking  a  severe  hlow  at  the  Ashanti  power.  The- 
kings  and  ohieft  of  Fanti  were  summoned  to  a  palayer,  at 
which  the  situation  was  discussed,  and  tht-v  were  iiiveii  to 
understand  that  tliey  were  expected  to  raise  an  army  to  drive 
away  the  enemy.  They  were  ordered  to  return  each  to  his 
own  part  of  the  country,  aooompanied  by  a  British  officer, 
who  would  organise  the  native  levies,  and  the  chiefii  would 
receive  a  bounty  for  each  man  enlisted,  while  the  men  them- 
selves  would  be  supplied  with  food,  ammunition,  and  pay. 
A  day  was  fixed  when  the  newly- raised  army  should  assemble 
at  Dunquah,  where  Sir  Garnet  was  to  review  them. 

The  organisation  of  a  native  army  had  thus  commenced; 
the  special  service  officers  went  off  in  all  directions  with  the 
chiefs,  aii<l  others  were  des[»atched  further  afield  on  siiiiilar 
errands.  In  the  course  of  time  the  latter  btgaii  to  come  in; 
from  Sierra  Tioone  came  a  small  force  of  Kossoos,  from  Lagos 
a  hundred  Hausss,  from  Winnebah  one  company,  and  from 
the  OilBivers  (Bonny  and  Opobo)  two  companies.  These 
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were  formed  into  two  irregular  n';j,iiiit'nts,  commanded 
lespeotively  by  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Evelyn  Wood,  Y.C.,  and 
Major  Baker-Bossell,  and  during  the  ensuing  operations  did 
good  work,  being  cumposed  of  better  stuff  than  the  Fanti 
levies.  All  tliis  recruiting  took  time,  but  in  the  interval  Sir 
Garnet  ami  his  Statl"  were  busy ;  the  defences  of  the  forts 
were  looked  to,  roads  were  improved,  and  information  was 
collected,  while,  most  important  of  all,  the  British  regiments 
were  sent  for.  The  situation  at  this  period  was  eertainly 
peculiar,  and  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  warfiire— *•  a 
Major-General  and  his  Staft'  without  any  army,  and  without 
any  hope  of  i;(  tting  an  army  lor  months  to  come  while  the 
enemy  lay  only  fifteen  miles  off,  in  such  a  position,  and  at 
such  a  distance  from  its  base  that,  with  a  sufficient  foree  of 
disciplined  troops,  it  might  have  been  utterly  destroyed."^ 
However,  tlie  troops  were  not  at  hand,  and  all  that  eould  be 
done  was  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  until  the  British 
regiments  arrived.  There  was  plenty  to  occupy  the  time,  and 
8ir  Garnet  at  once  started  operations,  with  the  object  of 
harassing  the  Ashantis.  The  first  affair  took  place  on  the 
14th  October  at  Essaman  (or  Assamun),  an  advanced  post  of 
the  Ashanti  army  encamped  at  I^Iampon,  which,  from  its 
situation  in  dense  bush  and  midway  between  Mampouaud  the 
coast,  had  been  converted  into  a  species  of  arsenal,  ^he 
Ashantis  considered  it  quite  impregnable,  since,  as  they  said, 
white  men  were  useless  at  bush-figliting ;  they  were,  however, 
comjdetely  taken  by  surprise  by  the  little  I'.ritish  force 
(about  GUI)  men),  and  after  a  sharp  tussle  were  driven  oH', 
when  the  village  and  its  stores  were  burnt.  The  effect  of 
this  engagement,  ooupled  with  the  destruction  of  Ampenee 
on  the  same  day,  somewhat  costly  though  it  was  in  the  matter 
€$ numbers  placed  hors  de  eomhat,  was  felt  far  and  wide;  the 
idea  that  British  troops  would  not  attack  the  Ashantis  in  the 

'  Wiuwoode  Keado. 
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lauk  was  once  and  for  ever  got  rid  of,  while  such  of  the 
Ehnina  and  other  natiTeB  who  ware  preTioaaly  on  the  side  of 
Ashaoti  immediately  eame  in  and  swore  allegiance  to  our 

Qneen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  day  appointed  for  the  great  review 
of  Fanti  levies  at  Dunqoah  was  drawing  near.  CSohuiel 
Festing  had  been  sent  to  the  spot  to  make  prepantioes,  and 
had  erected  a  stockaded  Ibrt^  where  flfty  nan  of  the  West 
Tndia  Begiment  (with  two  seyen-pounder  guns  and  rocket 
ap})liancesi  were  jiosteil.  The  enlistment  of  Fantis  proved 
to  be  anything  but  a  suooess,^  only  a  few  hundreds  being 
hronght  In,  in  place  of  the  expected  thonsands,  yst  thej  soon 
had  an  o^portnnity  of  showing  their  fitting  qnalities. 
Inibnoation  anrhred  that  the  Ashaati  army  was  withdrawing 
from  its  position,  and  that  .1  column  was  marching  between 
Dimquah  and  Abrakrampa  (a  village  about  nine  miles  distant). 
8ir  Garnet's  plans  were  immediately  formed,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  Uow  at  the  retiring  cohmm.  With  this 
object  Festing  was  ordered  to  march  ftom  Dnnqnah  direct  on 
Abrakrampa,  while  Wolseley  took  his  force  of  blue-jackets 
and  marines  from  Cape  Coast  to  Abrakrampa,  thentie  miirch- 
ing  on  Dunqnab,  the  idea  being  to  attack  the  enemy 
nmultaneonsly  on  both  flanks.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
•dimate  was  found  so  trying  that  the  little  white  force  was  a 
day  late  in  reaching  Abrakrampa,  thus  leaying  Festing  and  his 
natives  to  engage  the  Asliantis  alone.  This  he  did  with  all 
\'igour,  though  the  Funti  levies,  to  use  the  Colonel's  own  words, 
had  to  be  induced  to  flght  with  more  than  verbal  persuasion." 
The  engagsBMnt  lasted  some  hours,  and  sevml  Briti^ 
•officers  were  wounded,  yet  who  gained  the  day  rsnuuned  a 
disputed  point ;  a  portion  of  the  Ashanti  camp  was  destroyed, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Ashantis  did  not  evacuate  their 

>  The  idea  of  emplojing  the  l^tis  M  loldlerB  was  erentoally 
ahMiiViasd,  bat  their  nfriocs  m  satiim  wtie  awst  Tahiabie» 
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poeitioii.  As  we  have  said,  they  were  already  on  tlie  maiob 
towards  their  own  country,  not  beoanee  they  had  heen  driveik 

off.  but  for  the  reason  that  they  hail  exhausted  the  supplies- 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  found  it  difficult  to  find  food,, 
since  they  had  lost  the  support  of  the  Ehuina  men.  The 
retirement  waa  eontinned  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  Biitiah 
force  attacking  the  rear-gnaid  when  opportunity  offered,  and 
their  action  throaghout  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  terrier 
snajtping  at  an  elephant's  heels.  The  terrier  never  actually 
bit  the  elephant^  but  still  he  drove  him  steadily  ahead,  until 
OTentaally  he  saw  him  off  the  pvomifles.  Early  in  December 
the  last  stiagg^era  of  the  Aahanti  host  had  quitted  British 
territory,  had  crossed  the  Prah,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Kumassi.  A  few  rcibi  llious  coa^t  villages  were  reduced  to 
submission  by  the  gun-boats,  transport  (in  the  shape  of 
carriers)  ^  for  the  coming  expedition  was  organiied,  and  the 
way  was  now  clear  for  the  advance  on  Aahanti. 

On  these  minor  operations  some  severe  criticisma  were 
passed,  at  the  time,  by  several  of  the  war  correspondents  who 
had  aeconipanicd  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  from  England.  These 
gentlemen  were  doubtless  chagrined  at  not  being  able  to 
record  something  more  stirring  than  a  series  of  petty  engage- 
ments, for  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  professional  war 
correspondent  was  an  innovation  (produced  by  the  Franco^ 
German  war,  wliieli  ;il\vay>  atlurded  a  sullicioiiey  of  startling" 
"copy"),  and  had  never  before  intruded  himself  to  such  an 
extent  on  the  commander  of  a  British  expedition.  It  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  (General's  eveiy  action  should 
be  freely  criticiaed,  and  that  he  should  be  censured  by  more 
than  one  able  correspondent  for  not  atteni})ting  to  defeat  an 
army  ol"  3(»,()U()  men  with  a  half-disciplined  force  of  one- 
thirtieth  its  strength.  Prom  a  iiewsi»aper  point  of  view,  it 
would  have  been  magnificent — had  it  succeeded;  from  a 
*  17,000  Fentb  were  engaged  tm  ouiien  end  road-maker  . 
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^neral's  point  ol"  view  it  would  have  been  absolute  folly,  lor 
foresight  and  pru<len('t!  are  not  the  least  of  a  general's 
attributes,  and  a  waiting  game  is  not  unfrequently  the  best.  * 
At  any  Tste,  in  this  om  Sir  Q«m«t  knew  his  enemy,  and  he 
«]80  Imew  the  ei^bflities  of  the  strange  troqps  whioh  he  had 
'at  his  eommand ;  he  had  feliered  the  coast  from  the  state  of 
terror  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  presence  of  the 
Ashanti  army,  he  had  freed  British  territory  from  the 
ohnoxioiis  invader ;  more  than  this  he  did  not  choose  to  risk. 
That  he  was  fuHHj  justified  was  prored  hy  snhseqnent  events. 

The  British  troops  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Beoember, 
and  consisted  of  a  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the  4*2nd 
Highlanders,  tlie  'i^rd  Welsh  Fusiliers,  a  battalion  of  Marines, 
and  detaohments  of  Koyal  Artillery  and  Boyal  Engineers. 
The  preparations  for  the  maieh  up  oountiy  were  not  yet  com- 
pleted, so  the  troopships  were  sent  to  sea  again,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  New  Year  of  1874  that  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Everything  was  now  n-udv 
for  them ;  a  series  of  well-provisioned  rest  camps  had  been 
established  from  the  coast  to  Prahsu  (on  the  banks  of  the 
Prah),  and  the  eighty-four  miles  of  finest  path  had  been 
transformed  into  a  fiurly  wide  and  good  road,  while  for  a 
great  })art  of  the  ilistanco  a  temporary  telegrapli  line  liad 
been  laid  down  by  the  Koyal  Engineers.  No  detail  had  been 
neglected,  and  never  had  an  expedition  been  more  carefully 
planned,  for  in  snoh  a  dimate  everything  depended  on  the 
health  of  the  troops,^  and  it  had  been  recognised  firom  the 
first  that  the  British  soldiers  must  only  be  kept  on  shore  us 
short  a  time  as  possible.  To  fseapc  tlie  ravages  of  fever  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  troops  should  leave  the 
coast  again  by  the  Ist  March,  oonseqnently  there  were  bnt 
two  months  for  the  aetoal  campaign.  The  base  of  operations 
was  established  at  Prahsn,  whence  to  Enmassi,  the  capital  of 

>  S«»veuty  medical  uflicers  were  empluyud  to  look  aftur  the  troops. 
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Aahaati,  was  nmglily  a  htrodred  milM.   Ab  far  as  Praliaii  the 

way  had  been  made  easy  for  our  men  ;  htits  had  been  erected 
at  eaih  halting-place,  water  had  been  laid  on,  and  food  got 
ready,  so  that  the  troops  were  relieved  of  the  usual  tent- 
pitching  and  other  labours  of  a  oampaign.  Beyond  Prahsa 
the  enemy's  country  b^gaa,  thoo^  the  Ashantis  themielTes 
did  not  consider  that  their  land  was  being  inyaded  nntil  the 
Adansi  Hills  (thirty  miles  from  the  Prah)  had  been  reached. 

It  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  further,  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the 
expedition  had  to  pass  to  reach  Enmasei,  though  in  reality 
there  is  little  to  be  said  abont  it^  since,  from  the  immediate 
neighbonrhood  of  Cape  Coast  to  Prahsn,  and  again  from 
Pralisu  to  Kumassi,  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  topo- 
graphy and  scenery.  A  dense  primeval  forest  extends  almost 
the  whole  distance,  its  enormons  trees  festomied  and  matted 
together  with  creepers  and  climbing  plants.  The  tm.  is  shut 
out  by  the  Inxnriant  foliage,  and  even  at  midday  the  light  is 
dim  ;  no  breeze  can  force  its  way  through  the  branches  ;  a 
ghostly  stillness  reigns  everywhere,  broken  only  by  the 
chattering  of  monkeys  and  the  flatter  of  bright-plnmaged 
birds,  while  the  moist  stifling  heat  is  at  times  almost  in- 
supportable. This  vast  woodland  grows  alike  on  plain,  hill, 
and  vale,  and  tlie  country,  in  addition  to  the  usual  gradual 
rise  from  the  sea-board  towards  the  interior,  has  an  abund- 
ance  of  low  hills  ^  and  shallow  valleys.  The  villages  are 
mostly  situated  on  the  hills,  and  narrow  winding  paths 
connect  one  with  another,  while  in  the  valleys  the  streams 
flow  through  bogs  aud  marshes  overgrown  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  of  bamboo.  The  land  mund  the  villages- 
is  usually  cleared  to  some  considerabl  e  o\t(  nt  for  cultivation,, 
but  as  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  fresh  clearings  are  made, 

*  The  highest  rango  on  tho  road  to  Kumani  is  1/XX>  feet  above  aea 
level. 
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and  the  fallow  land  |iioducos  a  thick  uud(  ri^rowth,  which 
forms  a  most  <  ft\  ctive  protection  to  the  village — a  natural 
obstacle  so  high  and  dense  that  to  overcome  it  necessitates  the 
applioatkm  of  the  axe.  From  this  brief  dewription  it  will  be 
imdentood  that  as  soon  as  the  Prah  mm  eroesed,  the  mai<oSi 
of  the  British  column  was  not  unattended  with  difticulties. 
In  the  open  forest,  witli  good  scouts  ahead,  the  advance  could 
be  little  impeded,  but  the  danger  lay  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  the  villages,  where  an  ambuscade  might  at  any  momeiLt 
annihilate  the  head  of  the  colomii. 

The  general  plan  of  campaign  was  as  follows  >— Eumassi 
was  to  be  taken  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the  main  force 
concentrating  at  Prahsu.  On  the  irjth  January  they  were 
to  croes  the  ri?er,  while  the  native  forces  under  Glover, 
Butler,  and  Dalrymple  were  to  cross  simuhaneously  at  three 
other  points  some  miles  apart.  On  the  18th  the  missionary 
captives  arrived  from  Kiinmssi,  bringini^  messap;es  from  the 
kingi  wJio  now  desired  to  avert  the  tlireatened  invasion  of 
his  capitaL  A  reply  was  sent  stating  the  price  of  peace,  but 
the  terms'  were  too  high,  and,  by  the  16th,  Lord  (Jifford's- 
advanoed  guanl  had  estabUshed  itself  at  Moinsie,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Adansi  ilills,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  main 
bodv,  wIjo  (  iivcrrd  tlic  thirtv  miles  from  Pralisn  with  com- 
parative  ease.  Here  tlie  enemy  first  showed  signs  of  oppo> 
sition,  though  nothing  serious  occurred  to  check  the  advance. 
On  the  23rd  headquarters  were  at  Fomana,  and  within  the 
next  week  the  native  levies  under  Wood  and  Baker-Russell 
had  captured  several  villages  '  witb  little  opposition.  Mean- 
while the  Ashantis  hatl  taken  up  a  position  at  Amoaful.  a 
small  town  situated  on  a  height,  and  surrounded  by  an  almost 
impenetrable  bush,  and  there,  within  twenty  miles  of  Eumassi, 
they  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  white  invaders. 

'  At  HorboiHusie.  on  the  'Jlitli  .Tannary.  ('a[)tai)i  .Ihtiu's  Nicliol  was 
troachtirously  shot  bv  thu  Ashantia  whiiu  ^mrlcj  ing  with  them. 
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Eyeiything  was  in  their  favour;  they  outnumhered  the 

British  force  by  five  to  one ;  they  knew  the  cotmtry  well, 
and  were  well  versed  in  the  nutliods  of  fighting  in  it;  more- 
over, they  possessed  the  contidence  engendered  by  the  know- 
ledge that  they  had  never,  for  centuries,  suffered  what  they 
considered  a  serious  defeat.  On  the  Slst  January  matters 
came  to  a  head,  and,  acting  on  the  infoimation  brought  in  by 
Gifford*a  scouts,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  made  preparations  for 
a  desperate  fight — and  siu  li  it  proved  to  be. 

The  battle  of  Amoaful  was  the  only  serious  afiair  in  which 
the  British  troops  were  engaged,  and  from  a  pictorial  point 
of  view  must  certainly  have  been  most  disappointing  to  the 
artist  correspondents.  The  enemy  were  never  visible  for  an 
instant,  tlujugh  their  slugs  fell  among  the  attacking  foree 
"like  the  hail  of  a  summer  storm."  Tlie  Black  Watch  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  being  supported  on  the  left  and  right 
sby  the  Naval  Brigade  and  native  levies,  and  almost  at  once  a 
hundred  men  were  wounded.  ''It  was  miserable  fun;  a 
volley  of  slugs  was  poured  from  the  dense  bush,  and  was 
replied  to  by  the  fire  from  our  Snidi  rs ;  it  was  fighting  in 
the  dark,  though  the  superiority  of  weapons  told  in  the  end, 
and  the  work  was  completed  by  the  guns  and  rocket  detaeh- 
ments,  which  shelled  the  Ashanti  camp  until  the  enemy 
could  stand  it  no  longer."  Then  the  Highlanders  swept 
forward,  their  bagpipes  playing  them  on,  and  the  position 
was  carried.  This,  however,  was  not  the  finnle,  for  the 
Ashantis  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the  right  Hank,  which, 
but  for  its  repulse  by  the  Kifle  Brigade  (held  in  reserve), 
.might  have  caused  considerable  trouble.  As  it  was,  the 
Ashantis  were  forced  to  retire,  and  the  British  troops  had  won 
their  first  **bush"  fight.  Still,  the  Asliantis  were  not,  by 
any  means,  routed,  and  on  the  following  day  a  stand  was 
made  at  the  village  of  Becquah,  which  had  to  be  attacked 
and  destroyed  before  our  advance  could  continue.   The  next 
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halt  was  at  Iiigiminamii,  wlience  it  was  det'ided  to  make  a 
dash  for  Kumassi,  a  temporary  breakdown  iu  the  transport 
necessitatixig  merely  a  flying  Tisit  to  the  capital.  The  enemy 
now  had  recourse  to  ambosoades,  which  were  encountered  by 
the  advanced  guard  at  frequent  interrals  along  the  road,  and 
on  the  4th  February  the  Ashanti  amiy  was  encountered  for 
the  last  time,  at  Ordahsu.  The  engagement,  while  it  lasted, 
was  sharp,  but  eventually  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  the 
Bifle  Brigade  rushed  into  the  village. 

With  Ordaiuu  ended  the  fighting,  and  the  Black  Watch 
immediately  set  out  to  march  the  six  miles  to  Euraassi,  which 
they  n.ulied,  without  further  opposition,  the  same  day. 
Every  endeavour  was,  however,  made  by  the  Ashantis  to 
prevent  their  capital  being  occupied  by  the  white  men. 
Their  muskets  had  failed  them,  and  they  now  turned  their 
attention  to  religion  and  diplomacy.  Human  sacrifices  were 
made  along  the  road  to  stay  the  advance,  and  flags  of  truce 
were  sent  out,  the  chiefs  ottering  almost  any  terms.  The 
surrender  of  the  king  was  the  sole  contlition  on  wliicli  Sir 
Garnet  would  think  of  treating,  and  as  that  worthy  had  fled, 
Kumassi  was  occupied.  On  the  following  day  (the  king 
not  having  made  his  submission)  the  town  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  the  British  force  commenced  the  retuni  march 
to  the  coast.  Now  a  somewhat  curious  incident  occurred. 
The  troops  had  hardly  lost  sight  of  the  smoke  and  flames  of 
the  burning  town,  than  messengers  from  the  king  overtook 
them.  They  came  in  bot  haste  to  the  General,  bearing  a 
present  of  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and  begging  that  a 
treaty  should  be  sent  for  the  king  to  siLMi.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  signed  treaty  was  sent  down  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle  in  the  course  of  the  mouth.  AYhat  at  the 
time  seemed  so  extraordinary  was  that  the  king  should  take 
so  much  trouble  to  make  peace  after  his  capital  had  been 
destroyed,  and  after  he  knew  that  the  invaders  were 
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departing  ;  the  mystery,  however,  was  solved  when  newi  came 
that  Glover's  colimm,  unknown  to  8ir  Garnet,  was  marching 
on  Kumassi  from  the  east,  and  the  Asliantis  were  under 
the  impi^dSBion  that  they  were  to  be  still  further  molested. 

Glover^s  moTements  reqniie  some  ezplanatbn.  ItwiUbe 
remembered  that,  when  the  inyasion  of  Ashanti  oommeneed, 
in  addition  to  the  main  oolurau,  with  whose  progross  we 
have  been  alone  concerned,  three  other  columns  had  been 
told  oS  to  co*operate  and  cross  the  Prah  simultaneously  at 
different  points.  Of  these,  the  ifestem  AMm  levies  imder 
Butler,  were  to  cross  at  Akim  Prahsti,  thirty  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  main  column  ;  the  British  ofhcers  carried  out 
their  instructions,  and  crossed  the  river,  but  the  Akims 
zefosed  to  follow.  The  Wassaw  levies,  under  Dalrymple, 
also  refused  to  cross  the  river ;  and  the  only  natives  of  these 
three  columns  who  followed  their  officers  were  the  Yombas 
and  Hausas  commanded  by  Glover.  Glover  had  gone  to 
Accra  and  the  Volta  to  raise  an  army  and  march  thence  to 
Xumassi ;  in  gatlicring  recruits  he  was  fairly  suooesaful, 
principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  liberal  in  the 
distribntion  of  arms  and  money ;  when,  howisver,  it  came  to 
moving  his  men,  he  fonnd  that  obstacles  were  placed  in  his 
way.  To  the  east  of  the  Volta  there  were  two  tribes — the 
Aquamoo  and  tlie  Awoonah — with  whom  the  Accras  had 
a  feud,  and  the  latter  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  quit  their 
homes  and  embark  on  an  expedition  without  first  giving  their 
enemies  a  blow  sufficiently  heavy  to  keep  them  quiet  during 
their  absence.  Therefore,  Glover  was  forced  to  undertake, 
quite  against  his  will,  an  exptnlition  across  the  Volta.  On 
this  enterprise  he  was  engaged  when  he  suddenly  received 
orders  from  Sir  Garnet  to  leave  the  Awoonahs  alone  and 
cross  the  Prah  on  the  15th  January.  His  first  step  wis 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Accra  chiefs,  to  whom  he  explained 
that  the  Awoonahs  must  wait,  and  that  his  force  must  march 
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iortliwith  to  Kuniassi.  The  chiefi^  were  iiiiaiiiiuous  in  their 
reply — they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Aslianti — 
and  consequently  Glover  witlidrew  his  Yorubas  and  Hausas, 
with  about  a  thousand  of  whom  he  crossed  the  Prah  on  the 
appointed  day.  He  then  commenced  his  march  north-west, 
meeting  with  little  opposition ;  and,  when  approaching  the 
capital,  he  lieard  of  its  destruetion  by  the  Britisli.  IUh  one 
object  was  to  push  ahead  so  as  to  support  tlie  main  force, 
and  he  de8|Mitched  Captain  Sartorins  with  twenty  men  to 
get  in  touch  with  Sir  (Garnet.  This  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
finest  things  done  in  this  Ashanti  war,  for  Sartorins  took 
his  handful  of  men  right  into  the  midst  of  a  defeated  enemy, 
infuriated  at  their  capital  having  been  burnt  down,  tlirough 
the  still  mouldering  ruins  of  Kumassi,  and  down  to  Fomana, 
where  he  found  the  General — a  total  distance  of  fifty  miles 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The  Ashantis  were 
paralyzed  with  fear ;  Sartorins'  advanced  guard  was  a  new 
terror,  and  Glover's  column  they  imagined  to  be  the  force 
kept  back  to  complete  the  British  victory  and  to  exterminate 
their  nation. 

This,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  mystery  why  the  JdngMut 
after  Sir  Gkomet  begging  for  peace,  for  in  his  message  he 

requested  that  Glover's  advance  might  be  stopped.  Glover, 
however,  meanwhile  had  followed  on  tlie  heels  of  Sartorins, 
and  marching  through  the  capital,  eventually  brought  his 
brave  little  army  of  natives  down  to  Cape  Coast.  But  for 
his  timely  arrival  at  Kumassi,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
Ashantis  would  have  sued  for  peace,  or  that  any  treaty  would 
have  been  signed.  The  Ashanti  campaign  of  1874  was  over ; 
the  Ashanti  power  was,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate, 
crushed ;  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  were  relieved ;  and  by 
the  middle  of  March  the  British  regiments  had  disembarked 
in  England.  That  the  campaign  was  a  brilliant  success  is 
certain,  and  for  some  years  it  was  hoped  that  the  Ashanti 
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kingdom  had  been  broken  np  once  and  for  all,  but  subsequent 
events  proved  that  the  burniug  of  the  capital  and  of  sundry 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  indemnity  of  50,000  onnoes  of 
gold^  had  little  real  e£fect  on  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people. 
Towns  in  this  part  of  the  world  take  hut  a  few  weeks  to 
rebuild,  and  g(dd  is  fairly  plentiful  ;  it  was,  therefore,  not 
strange  that,  within  a  very  few  years,  Ashanti  was  itself 
again,  and  as  early  as  1881,  the  kinu;  had  commenced  to  send 
threatening  messages  to  the  British  offieiab  on  the  eoast. 
This  oontinned  for  some  years^  and  although  without  douht 
the  1874  campaign  had  considerahly  curtailed  the  power  of 
the  king,  nevertheless  he  was  still  powerful  enough  to  snap 
his  tingers  at  the  British  authorities  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony,  and  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  Matters  were, 
however,  allowed  to  take  their  course  until,  in  1895,  it 
became  necessary,  for  several  reasons,  to  take  Ashanti  in 
hand.  The  kingdom  had  now  been  included  in  the  British 
sphere  of  intiuence,  and  perhaps  the  priniary  reason  for 
interference  with  Ashanti  was  the  approach  of  the  French 
towards  its  northern  herders.  Be  that  as  it  may,  king 
Piempeh  *  had  never  heen  too  friendly  to  the  Gk>ld  Coast,  and 
owing  to  the  disturhed  state  of  the  interior,  the  trade  of  the 
Colony  was  sufferine;  considerably ;  moreover,  there  were 
other  grounds  of  complaint :  Prenipeh  had  failed  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  treaties  with  the  British,  he  had  checke(i 
the  flow  of  trade  to  the  coast,  continued  to  carry  on  human 
sacrifices  at  Kumassi,  and,  finally,  neglected  to  pay  the 
portion  of  the  war  indemnity  of  1874  still  due. 

The  Governor  of  the  (iold  ('oast,  considering  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  action,  despatched  a  mission  to  Kumassi,  calling 
on  Prempeh  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  his  treaties,  to  accept 
a  British  protectorate,  and  to  receive  a  British  Resident  into 

'  As  a  matter  ««f  fiu  t  im\y  in.iKJU  ounces  weru  over  paid. 
«  Officially,  Kwuku  Dua  HI. 
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his  capital.  The  king,  however,  refused  to  discuss  matters 
with  the  Gold  Coast  authorities,  and  sent  as  envoys  to 
£DgUnd  hifl  broiher  Ptinoe  John  and  another  Ansah,  who 
mn  not  veeeiTod,  but  wm  sent  back  to  their  own  oonntiy 
with  a  meesage  vdismng  PMmpeh  to  the  Gk>Tenior  of  the 
Ck)ld  Coast.  A  Special  Commissioner,  bearing  an  uhiiiiutum, 
visited  Kumassi  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  and  the  king  was 
given  the  alternative  of  complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
GoTemor  or  of  having  hia  oonntiy  invaded  and  probably 
annaied  to  ibe  Gold  Coast  No  reply  was  returned  to  this 
ultimatum,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  expedition,  which 
had  already  been  prepared,  should  forthwith  be  launched. 
The  experience  gained  by  the  campaign  of  1S74  was  of 
admtsgs  to  the  oiganisers  of  the  new  expedition, 
and  the  fiuit  that  the  three  principal  oflKeers  of  the  Head- 
qfnarters'  Staff 'of  the  Army  (  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  Kedvers 
Jiuller,  and  Sir  ]']velyn  Wood)  had  all  served  in  the  previous 
expedition  made  matters  easy.  Although  it  was  not  con- 
sidered that  the  resistance  was  likely  to  be  even  what  it  had 
been  in  1874^.  and  although  the  native  troops  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  w«rs  quite  snffieient  for  the  purpose,  still  the 
Oovemment  deemed  it  advisable  to  provide  a  certain  leaven 
of  British  soldiers,  so  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of 
a  reverse.  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
Cobnel  (now  Sir  Francis)  8oott»  Chief  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Constabnlaiy,^  and  bis  force  consisted  of  the  following : — 
Special  Service  Corps,  250  men  West  Yorkshire  Regiment, 
400  men;  West  India  Jlegiment,  400  mt  u  ;  llmisas,  ]()00 
men  ;  Native  Levies,  800,  besides  various  detacimients  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Artillery,  Army  Service  Corps, 
Ordnance  Store  Corps,  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  Army  Pay 
Department. 

>  Served  with  t)ie  Bhick  Watch  in  the  Aahaati  campaign  of  1H74. 
*  ^The  Composite  BattaUon." 
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Everything  was  soon  ready,  and,  by  tlic  end  of  December, 
the  troops  from  England  had  landed  at  Cape  Coast  Castle^ 
which  was  conndeied  to  be  a  snore  suitable  base  than  Aoen^ 
the  capital    A  month  before  their  arriTal,  the  tran^ort 

officers  had  been  hard  at  work,  and,  with  the  aid  of  600O 
native  carriers,  had  forwarded  to  I'ralisii  (now,  as  in  1S74, 
the  main  depot)  supplies  for  the  troops  for  the  whole  cam- 
paign, A  pontoon-bridge  had  been  thrown 'across  the  Plah^ 
small  treeUe-biidges  across  the  streams  fnrther-  ahead,  and 
the  road  had  been  improred  as  fkr  as  possible.^  Prahsa 
was  reached  with  little  trouble,  and  on  the  5th  January,. 
189t>y  tlie  invasion  of  Ashanti  commenced.  The  campaign 
was  conducted  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  1874;  Mi^r 
Baden-Powell,  with  an  advanoed  goaid  of  naiiTe  scouts^ 
acted  as  Lord  Gifford  had  done ;  the  main  column  marched 
by  the  direct  road  over  the  Adansi  Hills,  while  Oaptain 
0'J)onnell  led  a  force  of  2U0  Lagos  llausas  and  about  800 
native  levies  by  the  route  taken  by  Ca})tain  Glover  in  1874, 
and  Captain  Dehamel,  with  a  small  body  of  Hansas  and  men 
of  the  West  India  Regiment,  moved  from  Elmina  on  KnmaasL 
Thus,  the  main  eolnmn  was  intended  to  attack  the  capital 
from  the  south,  the  otliers  co-operating  from  the  east  and 
west.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  Ashantis  did 
not  mean  fighting,  and  as  the  oolnmns  advanced,  they  were 
received  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by  the  minor  ohieft  and 
the  people  of  the  country.  On  the  14th  January  the  ex- 
pedition  was  at  Amoatiil,  and  on  the  J7tli  Kumassi  was- 
entered  without  so  much  as  a  single  shot  having  btien  fired. 

Prempeh  had  probably  seen  from  the  beginning  that  re- 
sistance would  be  useless,  and  the  old  fighting  spirit  of  his- 
people  having  been  subdued  by  the  former  expedition,  there* 

*  Mr.  Bennett  liurloigh,  tlie  corrospoudfnt  of  The  Duihi  Teleymph^ 
rodo  a  bicycle  from  Capo  Coast  Castlo  to  PrahBO.  Vide  Jioo  Cam- 
paigns; MadaffOMcar  and  Athantee, 
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was  no  influential  war  party  to  drive  him  against  his  will. 
Consoi]nently,  when  the  troops  entered  his  Ciipital,  the  king 
was  found  seated  in  state  to  see  them  march  past,  which 
appealed  somewhat  ludicrously  to  the  British  soldier,  who 
for  some  weeks  had  been  "spoiling  for  a  fight**;  it  was, 
however,  his  last  state  function,  for,  within  a  few  days  he  had 
been  deposed,  and,  together  with  his  principal  relations,  waa 
being  marched  a  prisoner  to  the  coast.  Thus  ended  the 
Ashanti  campaign  of  1896,  resulting  in  the  annexation  by 
Great  Britain  of  a  country  which  had  been  for  a  century  or 
more  the  one  great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Coast 
towns.  But  even  the  bloodless  campaign  was  not  without 
its  cloud.  The  climate,  as  usual,  had  accounted  for  several 
deaths  and  much  sickness,  malarial  fever  and  sunstroke 
cutting  short  several  promising  lives.^  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  who  was  attached  to  the  Head-quarter  Staffs 
developed  fever  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Eumassi,  and 
was  sent  back  to  the  coast,  only,  however,  to  succumb  to  the 
deadly  disease  on  the  2Uth  January,  while  being  conveyed  to 
England  in  H.M.S.  Blonde, 

From  a  military  point  of  view  there  was  nothing  very 
startling  in  either  of  these  expeditions.  Both  accomplished 
what  there  was  to  do,  and  the  lessons  which  they  taught  have 
not  In  en  without  their  value.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that 
the  employment  of  white  troops  in  West  Africa  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible,  and,  with  the  rapidly-increasing 
Hausa  force  always  available,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be 
necessar}'  again  to  despatch  a  British  regiment  to  take  part 
in  a  campaign  in  this  unhealthy  portion  of  Africa.  Ashanti 

'  The  following  statistics  of  the  sickness  Imve  Ikhmi  publiHlu'd  : 
Ofticers.  two  died,  forty  per  cent,  ticated  :  intn-commis.sioned  otlicers, 
eight  die<l.  forty-two  por  cent.  treatcMl ;  iiritisli  .soldiers,  ci^lit  died, 
forty-two  per  cent,  treated  ;  niitive  soldier.s  abunt  thirty-two  per  cent, 
treated.  On  the  wliolo,  the  tigm  es  are  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
1874  expedition. 
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was  a  few  years  ago  considered  to  be  the  most  warlike  king- 
dom in  West  Africa.  We  have  seen  how  it  fared  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  disciplined  troops  commanded  by 
English  officers,  and  as  ynth  the  Ashantis  so  would  it  probably 
be  with  any  other  of  the  reputed  fighting  tribes  who  inhabit 
the  hinterlands  of  our  various  West  Coast  possessions. 
Politically,  the  results  of  the  two  expeditions  were  enor- 
mous ;  in  1874  the  Ashantis  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
the  British  power  was  irresistible,  and  that  even  fetish  could 
not  avert  defeat,  while  the  entry  into  the  capital  and  the 
flight  of  the  king  deprived  his  Majesty  for  ever  of  the  support 
of  numerous  small  chiefs ;  in  1896  the  fall  of  Prempeh  and 
the  annexation  of  his  kingdom  deprived  Ashanti  of  all  in- 
dependence, and  gave  to  the  Gold  Coast  a  valuable  hinterland. 
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It  i%  perhi^  remarkable  that  the  more  remote  and  the 
more  raoently-aoqiiired  of  our  Wert  Afrioan  poeaeedona  are 

the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Gambia,  we  have  seen, 
baiely  exists  ;  Sierra  Leone  cannot  be  c-onsideieil  altogether 
a  success  ;  tlie  Gold  Coast  is  iniprovmg  year  by  year,  while 
Lagoa  and  the  Niger  Proteotorate  have  ahown  what  can  be 
done  in  a  ahort  apaoe  of  time  in  thia  ill-omened  land.  The 
aetval  position  with  regard  to  the  mother-oonntry  is  not 
jjossibly  the  sole  cause  of  tliis  state  ofatlairs  ;  for  it  is  only 
fair  to  ]>resume  that  our  later  acquisitions  have  bccu  able  to 
beneiit  by  the  faults  and  failures  of  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  theae  two  ooloniee  are,  nnfortonately,  without  the 
deeideratom  for  aaeoese— a  hinterland.  Still,  the  &ot 
remains  that  England's  most  valuable  possessions  in  West 
Africa  arc  coni})iiscd  in  the  tract  of  country  liounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Sahara,  and  lying  between  the  Tranoh  Colony  of  Dahomey 
and  the  (Jerman  Colony  of  the  Cameroona  (i.e.,  between 
2^  SiK  and  9*  SO'  Eart  of  Greenwich,  and  between  the  4th 
ftud  13th  parallels  N.  Latitude).  Definite  boundaries  still 
await  the  decisions  of  international  commissions,  but,  as  at 
preient  determined,  Lagoa  may  be  said  to  consist  of  all  that 
part  which  ia  dtnated  brtween  Dahomey  on  the  wert^  and 
Benin  on  the  east,  and  northwards  as  far  as  Dorin.^ 

^  By  the  Auglo-French  agieemutit  of  1869,  tlie  Ajarra  C'ruek,  east 
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The  early  history  of  the  Slave  Coast  (of  which  Lagos  forms 
a  part)  is  very  similar  to  tliat  of  tho  West  ('oast  of  Africa 
generally.  It  wan  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese;  then 
became  a  reiort  of  trading  ▼easelfly  and  finally,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  great  sUye-prodnoing  region.  "The  SlaTe 
Coast,*'  writes  Bnrton  in  1863,  "  offers  peoaliar  facilitiee  for 
shipping:  cargoes.  Low,  marshy,  and  malarious,  it  conld 
hardly  bi-  lieM  by  foreign  garrisons.  Tlie  dreadful  surf  which 
beats  upon  the  shore  defends  the  barracoons  from  land  attack, 
and  can  be  ^ely  braved  in  canoes  only.  The  bnsh  and 
jnngle  conceal  the  moyements  of  those  on  land,  and  the  soo- 
cession  of  lagoons  forming  natural  canals  along  the  sea^board 
enables  tlic  trader  in  human  flesh  and  bloo<lto  ship  his  cargo 
where  and  when  least  expected."  Such  was  Lagos  and  its 
vicinity  thirty-five  ysais  ago— -before  it  had  passed  into  onr 
hands— what  British  rale  and  the  abolition  of  theslave-tnide 
has  done  for  the  place  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ehapters 
in  the  story  of  Africa.  Y(»t  its  rise  was  predicted  by  Burton  ; 
for,  un enthusiastic  as  he  was  in  most  in  utters  pertaining  to 
West  Africa,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that,  with  care^ 
Lagos  might  retrieve  the  name  of  this  somewhat  itt-repnted 
quarter  of  the  globe.^ 

Lagos '  was  thus  named  by  the  early  Portuguese  settlers 
because  of  the  mass  of  lakes  or  lagoons  which  surround  the 
place.  After  the  Portuguese  rule,  the  Frenoh  ste})pe(l  in 
and  built  a  fort  on  the  island,  though  it  was  soon  abandoned, 

of  Potto  Novo,  was  fixed  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  Colony  of 
Lagofl ;  thenoe  the  line  runs  due  north. 

^  ''With  snoh  ample  procautioos, I  am  certain  thai  Lagos, when 
ten  years  old,  will  be  aUe  to  proride  for  itaelf ,  and  the*  in  ten 

more  it  would  become  the  emporium  of  the  great  and  rich  Toniba 
and  Dahomian  countries,  whose  natural  adit  and  iasue  it  ift.** — 

Wanderings  in  West  Africa.  18().'l 

-  Til*'  original  nativo  name  <>f  Lagos  Island  wa«  Aonin  or  Awaiii^ 
cornipted  by  Kuropeaus  tu  Oui.  Modem  Yorubaa  caU  it  J£ko  or 
Ichoo. 
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and  when  in  185J  British  power  hceanie  paramount,  I^agos 
liad  been  fur  a  century  and  a  kail'  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
uid  was  notiung  more  th«i  a  slaving  port  for  ships  of  all 
nations.  British  tradars  established  fMtories  at  Badagij, 
dose  by,  bnt  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the  Tarions 
snrronnding  tribes,  and  in  1851,  Kosoko,  king  of  Lagos, 
*  attacked  this  Badagry  settlement.  England,  being  at  the 
time  enthusiastio  about  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
now  seised  the  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  Lagps.  Kosoko 
was  defeated  and  dri?en  from  the  town,  and  Akitoye  (his 
cousin,  who  had  formerly  been  king)  was  reinstated.  He 
committed  suicide  in  Ijsoo,  when  his  sou  DoctMuu  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  British  Consul,  who  had  been  appointed 
two  years  before.  Bocemo  reigned  until  Augost,  1861,  when, 
in  return  for  an  annual  pension  of  about  £1500,  he  was 
persuaded  to  cede  his  kingdom  to  Great  Britain.  The 
pension  was  tixed  at  tlie  average  of  the  king's  venue,  and 
as  he  continued  to  (kaw  it  ami  live  in  semi-state  for  several 
years,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  badly,  more  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  his  kingdom  consbted  of  barely  four 
sqnare  miles  of  swam}>y  land.  In  1863  Lagos  ^  and  the 
neighl>ouring  territories  were  forme<l  into  a  so[»arate  govern- 
ment, but  tliree  years  later  tliey  were  attached,  with  the 
other  West  Coast  settlements,  to  Sierra  Leone.  This  con- 
tinned  until  the  condnsion  of  the  Ashanti  war  in  1874,  when 
Lagos  became  part  of  the  newly-constituted  Gold  Coast 
CJolony,  and  in  188()  it  started  life  on  its  own  account  as  a  dis- 
tinct Crown  Colony.  It  certainly  derived  no  advantage  from  its 
connection  either  with  Sierra  Leone  or  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
since  it  has  had  a  fiee  hand  its  development  has  been 
phenomenal,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  figures : — 

'  Tho  great  pioneer  of  the  Colony  uiul  its  most  successful  riuv«'rTt«>r 
was  the  late  Sir  John  Glover.  Vide  L\fe  ^f^kr  J,  (J,  Giover,  G.V.M.G^ 
by  Lady  Glover.   London,  1897. 
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Yew. 

Importa. 

EzporU. 

Total  Talm. 

Sxiendltnre. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

im  .  . 

61,988 

180,866 

7,180 

6,511 

Il4,'2ii4 

176,636 

289,870 

i  24,082 

24,()95 

1870  .  . 

400,568 

515,866 

915,924 

41,684 

42,879 

1870   .  . 

459,737 

oi7,53(i 

977,273 

43,337 

44,380 

1880  .  . 

407,870 

576,510 

968,880 

47,967 

55,476 

1885   .  . 

.')4l>,564 

614,181 

1,15«,745 

63,506 

40,314 

1890  .  . 

500.828 

595.193 

1.096X)21 

56,841 

63,701 

1891    .  . 

607,719 

716,e43 

1,324,362 

78,625 

66,888 

1802   .  . 

522,041 

577,083 

1,099,124 

68,421 

86/j18 

189S  .  . 

748,027 

896,295 

1,586,822 

116,817 

101,261 

1894    .  . 

744,561 

821,682 

1,566,243 

137,017 

124,829 

1895   .  . 

815,815  > 

985,595* 

1,801,410 

142,049 

144,488 

This  condition  of  the  CSolony  has  not  been  brought  about 
without  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  for  the  mere  island 
of  Lagos,  without  the  Yoruba  tribes  of  the  interior,  would  be 

unable  to  effect  much  iu  a  commercial  way.  As  early,  there- 
fore, aa  1880,  Governor  Moloney  grasped  the  situation,  and 
by  entering  into  friendly  relations  with  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  gradually  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present  position 
in  Yorubaland.  Treaties  were  made  with  all  the  chiefii  who 
ruled  over  the  countries  between  Lapses  and  the  Niger  Terri- 
tories, so  that  when  the  noted  scramble  for  Africa "  com- 
menced Great  Britain  was  enabled  to  establish  her  rights 
against  all  comers.   The  principal  difficulty  which  has  had 

■  Cotton  goods,  £274,427;  spirits,  £100,335;  tobacco,  £25,615. 
*  Of  thia,  pahn  oil  and  kernels  amoimted  to  £525,967. 
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to  be  met  oi  late  jmn  hat  been  the  paoificatioQ  of  the 
interior,  whose  mimetoiis  tribes  hare  fram  time  immemorial 
been  at  wer  among  themeelTes.   The  Yornba  ^  tribes  of  Oyo, 

Ijesba,  Ibadan,  Ifi^,  Egba,  Jebu,  and  Kkiti  weiv  the  great 
offenders,  wko,  fonning  alliances  one  witk  another,  carried  on 
a  continnoiu  wai&re.  There  was  no  peaoe  for  this  quarter 
of  Afifiea,  te  no  MMmer  were  the  diffiarenoes  between  two 
tribes  settled  tilian  a  fieeh  eamut  belli  arose.  For  soTeral 
years  the  Bgbiis  and  the  Ibadans  were  the  chief  belligerent.s, 
and  the  other  tribes  sided  with  one  or  the  otlier,  as  they 
thought  advisable,  chaogiug  over  at  a  niament'8  notice  if 
they  fonnd  themselves  getting  beaten.  Later  on,  the  Egbas 
settled  down  to  more  peiMeftil  pnisoite,  when  the  Ibadans 
turned  their  attenlioii  to  the  Ilorins  in  the  north,  and  war 
continued  until  quite  recently.-  The  nature  of  the  warfare, 
however,  was  not  very  serious  as  regards  loss  of  life ;  there 
were  Ibw  engagements  of  any  magnitude,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
hostOitiss  were  eonfined  to  highway  robbery  sad  kidnspping* 
Oeeadonally  a  raid  into  the  enemy's  ooontry  was  oiganiied, 
but  it  was  seldom  carried  out  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
resistance.  Still,  all  this  has  had  a  most  deterrent  etfcct  on 
trade ;  the  Yonibas  in  the  main  are  agriculturists  and  keen 
traders,  bat  hitherto  they  have  had  no  outlet  for  their 
prodnee,  the  roads  having  been  beset  in  sll  direetions  by 
marauders.  The  first  object  of  the  Lagos  authorities,  after 
tlie  conclusion  of  conmn  rcial  treaties  witli  all  the  tribes,  was 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  affairs,  at  tii'st  by  remonstrance 
end  then  by  force  of  aims.  The  treaties  contained  a  olanse 
by  which  all  trade  routes  in  the  interior  were  to  be  kept  open, 
and  all  the  tribes  having  passed  under  the  protection  of  the 

Cohmv,  it  beeanu!  tlie  duty  of  the  latter  to  punisli  anyone 
intert'tiriug  with  the  free  transit  of  merchandise  through  the 
interior. 

*  OrTarriba;  slMSOBietimeteiaiedKago.  <  r»A»GhepterXIV. 
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The  first  to  suffer  from  the  new  order  cf  things  were  the 

Jebus,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  1892,  blocked  all  the  roads 
and  Htopped  trade  between  Lagos  and  the  interior.  They  and 
the  Egbas  were  the  "  middle-men  "  of  all  trade  in  these  parts, 
and,  peaoeM  methods  having  foiled,  it  was  ibnnd  necessary 
to  oommenoe  operations  against  the  Jebns.  The  little  cam- 
paign wss  short,  sharp,  and  deeisiye ;  the  Jebns  were  speedily 
reduced  to  reason,  and,  as  a  result,  the  Egbas  submitted  to 
the  demands  of  the  Colony  without  ihe  necessity  for  a  display 
of  sims.^  The  total  exports  from  Lagos  in  1892  are  given  as 
£577,083 ;  in  the  following  year  we  find  they  have  inereased 
to  £886,295 ;  ihrther  comment  is  needless.  In  1893  Governor 
Carter  extended  the  influence  of  the  Colony  to  tlie  north,  and 
by  establishing  a  British  Resident  at  Ibadan,  with  a  force  of 
Constabulary  to  watch  the  Ilorin  frontier,  he  completed  the 
snbjngation  of  all  the  tribes.  Petty  disturbances,  it  is  trae, 
had  to  be  suppressed  in  1894  and  1895 ;  and,  in  1896,  the 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Ilorins  necessitated  the  despatch 
of  rciiiforceraeiits  to  Odo  Otin,  the  Lagos  frontier  post. 
Early  in  1897  matters  were  brought  to  a  head ;  the  Ilorins 
attacked  in  force,  and,  suffering  a  severe  defeat,  retreated 
only  to  find  their  capital  about  to  be  assailed  by  the  troops 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,^  whose  timely  arrival  probably 
settled  for  ever  the  last  serious  trouble  with  the  natives  of 
the  Lagos  hinterland. 

The  growth  of  the  "  baby  colony  of  West  Africa  "  has  been 
rapid ;  ten  years  ago  it  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the 
islands  of  Lagos  and  Iddo,  Badagry,  Palma,  and  Leolrie,  with 
a  small  protectorate  extending  over  the  territories  to  the  east 

'  The  Jebu  expedition  (West  India  Keji^meilt  and  Hausa  Gonstabll* 

lary)  cost  under  £'.">CK)0.    Vide  The  Lfi;/os  Kt-pfifttionan/  Force  tn 
West  A/l  ira,  by  (^Jijitnin  Hen.  A.  S.  Hardinfjc.    Journal  of  the  Hoyal 
Unit'  il  Service  histitutivn,  vol.  xxxvi.,  pages  916  aud  1176. 
«  ri</e  Chapter  XV. 
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and  west ;  now  tbe  area  of  the  Colony  and  its  protectorates 
is  cstinijited  at  2*2,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
three  millions ;  while  its  revenue,  in  the  decade,  has  trebled 
itaelf.  Small  wonder  that  those  who  have  boea  inatnunental. 
in  ita  groiwih  should  consider  thai  they  hare  dragged  West 
Aftiea  from  the  dough  of  despond.  Without  questioning  the 
immense  comiuercial  importance  of  Lagos,  it  will  be  well  to 
discuss  a  few  of  the  items  in  the  Blue  Book  statistics.  The 
merchant  will  natondly  ask  to  what  is  to  be  attributed  a 
sodden  inoiease  of  seyend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
in  the  Tslue  of  exports,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  main- 
taiiieil.  Now,  looking  at  the  trade  reports,  tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  the  increase  is  mainly  due  to  two  commodities — 
palm  oil  (including  kernels)  and  rubber.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  the  industry  is  a  new  one,  and  in  three  years  thetnde 
has  increased  in  yalue  by  something  like  £800,000  per 
annum,  which,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  startling  export 
figures  ol:  the  last  few  years.  From  latest  advices,  however 
(1897),  the  rubber  industry  appears  to  be  alnady  on  the 
decline ;  ^  the  trees  were  sapped  dry  and  killed  in  the  first 
rurii  to  oolleot  the  rubber,  and  as  the  young  trees  will  not 
bear  for  seyeral  years,  we  must  expect  a  considerable  decrease 
in  J.agos  exports  for  the  next  few  years,  though,  doubtless, 
the  result  of  recent  events  in  the  interior  will  add  to  the 
trsde  oE  the  (Colony  very  considerably.  In  the  matter  ot' 
palm  oil,  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  it  continues  to  show  a 
steady  inerease  year  by  year,  and  the  trees  being  practically 
inexhaustible,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  ever  be  a 
failure  in  the  quantity  pioduced,  but  in  this  respect  all  our 
West  Coast  possessions  are  similarly  situated,  and,  as  we  said 
about  the  Gold  Coast,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  colony 

*  This  may  lie  partly  accounted  for  by  tho  fact  that  a  very  serions 
adulteration  of  rubber  has  recently  taken  place,  the  uativeA  haviug 
iutruiiuced  stones,  «&c.,  to  add  tu  thu  weight  uf  the  rubber. 
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to  stand  or  fall  on  one  oommodity,  and  that  one  liable  to  great 

flucttiationH  in  price.* 

The  town  of  Lagos  considers  itself  quito  the  most  en- 
lightened spot  in  West  Africa,  and  with  some  reason,  for  the 
traveller  who  has  already  visited  the  more  western  ooloniea 
is  strook  with  amazement  at  the  sight  of  Lagos  and  its  "  up- 
to-date  "  appearance.   There  is  an  esplanade,  where,  in  the 
cool  honrs,  English  ladies  may  be  seen  riding  and  walking; 
there  are  even  carriages ;  the  new  Government  House  is  a 
massive  edifice,  which,  if  not  architecturally  picturesque, 
must  at  any  rate  impress  the  native  with  its  sise ;  and  there 
is  a  race-course,  •  where  periodically  as  much  excitement 
reigns  as  on  the  Downs  at  Epsom.    These  are,  of  course, 
only  a  few  of  the  Lag»)s  sights,  though  they  are  mostly  unique 
for  West  Africa,  and  have  done  u  good  deal  for  the  Colony's 
go-ahead  reputation.   But,  sad  to  say,  the  place  has  its 
dark  side,  and  neither  race-courses  nor  esplanades  can 
improve  its  climate,  which,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Carter  says,  is 
"  most  unhealthy  for  Kuropeans,  and  quite  unsuitable  for 
ladies."  -    The  fact  is,  that  the  town  is  so  situated  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  make  it  healthy,  lying,  as  it  does,  barely 
a  foot  above  sea-level,  and  surrounded  by  malaria-laden  creeks. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  sanitation  by  clearing 
away  blocks  of  wretched  native  hovels,  opening  up  the  streets, 
and  draining  where  possible,  but  the  death-rate  of  Kuropeans 
appears  to  increase  rather  tliau  to  diminish,  the  average  for  the 
last  few  years  being  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  white  popu- 
lation ;  "  this,*'  says  the  Colonial  Beport, "  can  only  be  termed 
appalling,  and  clearly  shows  that  this  part  of  Africa  is  stiQ 
uuforluiiately  entitled  to  be  termed  *the  Wliite  Plan's  (Irave."** 

'  In  tlu'  ton  years  endinfj  the  hir;ht'st  price  of  pnlni  oil  waft 

€42  •"'>-<.  per  t(.n  ;  tlit-  lowest  price,        '2s.  {\,J.     J  ide  Chapter  XXII. 
«  Royal  Culonial  Institute.    May  lltli,  1K»7. 

'  Average  rainfall  about  sixty  inches  ;  August,  and  December  to- 
March  are  dry  months,  the  remainder  wet. 
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One  otber  great  drawback  to  the  situation  of  Lagos*  is  its 
approach  from  the  sea,  a  dangerous   bar   korping  ocean 
steamers  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  necessitatiog  the 
tnnsh^nnent  of  all  goods  into  amall  local  steamfin  and 
boafta  of  light  draaghi.    The  bar  is  fomed  hy  the  silt 
washed  dofwn  by  the  riTers  and  streams  whieh  enter  the 
Bfght  of  Benin  at  this  spot,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
high  tide  never  exceeds  fifteen  feet ;  the  channel,  moreover, 
shifts  almost  daily,  and  the  surf  is  of  the  roughest.   A  careful 
surrey  of  the  bar  was  made  in  1891,  and  a  seheme  for  the 
imfwovement  of  the  approaohes  to  the  port  was  drawn  up, 
but  the  estimated  cost  (£830,000)  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
the  work  being  undfrtakcn.    More  recently  u  second  scheme 
has  been  put  forward,  viz.  to  cut  a  short  ship-canal  from  a 
point  <m  the  coast  near  Lagos  into  the  harbour ;  it  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  will  ever  be  carried  out,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  eventually  some  more  conTenient  point  on  the 
coast  will  he  found,  which,  witli  a  railway  connecting  it  with 
some  healthy  spot  furtlx  r  inland,  will  entirely  supersede  the 
town  of  Lagos.   For  the  present  no  great  change  in  this 
direction  can  be  looked  for;  the  authorities  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  open  up  the  interior,  which  is  being  efR»cted, 
luuong  other  ways,  by  pushing  a  railway  northwards  towards 
Ilorin,  and  by  improving  the  roads  so  as  to  make  them 
available  for  wheeled  tra&c.^    With  the  establishment  of 
these  inq^roved  trade  routes,  the  Colony  may  be  expected  to 
advance  with  even  greater  strides  than  it  has  aheady  been 
doing,  for  the  matter  of  transport,  as  we  have  said  in  a 
previous  chapter,  has  always  })roved  a  great  hindrance  to 
West  African  trade.    Though  Lagos  is  fortunate  in  having 
good  water  communicatiGns  with  the  interior,  yet  these  being 

*  Excellent  roiuls  havi'  now  boon  completed  from  Jehu  Ode  t«> 
Ejinrin  (nineteen  niik's  i  and  to  Kpe  ^twen^-two  miles),  which  ar*> 
imiKurtaot  market  towns. 
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onlj  apeu.  for  a  fewmonthB  of  the  year,  the  produee  ai  other 
timee  hes  to  be  borne  in  smell  loads  on  the  heads  of  naftiTee 

—as  can  be  imagined,  a  very  costly  urrangement.  With 
regard  to  tlie  railway  meutioned  ab()\  o,  every  endeavour  is 
being  made  to  expedite  its  construotiou,  and  the  line  ie 
making  gpod  progieas,  bnt  the  laboor  «nd  cost  of  bridging 
the  creeks  near  the  coast  is  so  enormons  that  a  rapid  exten* 
sion  inland  cannot  be  expected.  At  present  the  project  is 
juore  or  less  in  its  infancy,  tin  nigh  it  is  pn^iosiMl  ultimately 
to  connect  Lagos  with  the  Middle  Niger  north  of  Uorin. 
8terting  ftam  Iddo  lalend,  the  line  is  to  run  westward  to  Otto 
and  Abeokata  (two  important  markets),  wheooe  it  will 
probably  be  extended  to  Ibadan,  Oyo,  and  Uorin,  with 
branch  lines  to  other  lari;*'  tiiwiis.  (ireat  dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  by  tlie  commercial  population  of  the  town 
that  the  terminus  of  the  railway  was  not  to  be  in  Lagos 
itself,  bnt,  since  this  wonld  entail  an  addiiumal  expense  of 
£170,000  (chiefly  for  bridges),  the  original  terminns  at  Iddo 
has  very  wisely  been  adhered  to— at  any  rate  for  some  few 
years  to  come. 

From  the  above  the  reader  will  have  gained  an  idea  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  (Colony  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  its  prosperity,  though,  perhaps,  sufficient 
credit  has  not  been  given  to  the  two  Gk>yemon  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  its  recent  advancement.  The  pro- 
gressivi-  j)<>liey  of  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  who  erected  the 
CJolony  in  1886,  and  presitled  over  its  affairs  for  live  years, 
acquired  for  Lagos  the  hinterland,  without  which  it  would 
now  be  of  little  value.  His  knowledge  of  forestry  also  opened 
up  new  industries,  amongst  them  the  rubber  trade — of  which 
he  was  the  jiioneer  in  \\'est  AlVica.  Previous  to  his  transfer 
to  Lagos,  lie  was  administering  the  Government  of  the 
(fold  Coast,  and  on  one  occasion  had  to  travel  some  two 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior  to  settle  a  political  dispute. 
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lieing  an  inquisitive  iinni  (as  he  says)  he,  by  dint  of  inquiry 
found  from  the  natives  that  they  <*^ot  their  "  bird-lime  "  from 
a  particular  tne.  In  one  of  the  forests  he  took  some  men 
•with  him  to  see  the  tree  whieh  yielded  this  snbstaaee, 
«olleeted  speeimeas  and  ibrwarded  them  to  Kew,  whose  offieials 
reported  that  it  was  equal  to  the  best  Para  rubber.  Sir 
Gilbert  Carter,*  who  succeeded  Sir  Alfred  Moloney  -  in  1891. 
continued  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  carei'ui 
difkmaoy,  oombined  with  a  resort  to  stronger  measures  where 
neuussaiy,  drew  to  the  CSdIony  the  trade  of  all  the  interior 
tribes,  handing  owar  his  goremonhip  of  five  and  a  half  yean 
with  a  knowledge  tliat  his  cliarge  had  made  greater  progress 
during  his  term  of  cthce  than  had,  in  an  equal  period,  any 
British  colony  in  West  Africa.  The  kudos,  of  coarse,  always 
CsUs  to  the  head  of  affinrs,  though  in  justioe  it  must  be  said 
that  a  great  ftetor  of  sueeess  is  the  organiiation  of  the  stsIF 
of  officials  who  make  up  the  government  of  a  colony,  and  in 
this  respect  Lagos  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  While  on 
this  subject,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  describe  the  system  of 
goTenmieiit  adopted  in  a  Crown  Colony  of  this  description. 
The  legislati've  oounoil  oonsists  of  the  Governor  (sad 
Commander-in-Chief),  Colonial  Seeretary,  Queen's  AdToeate, 
Treasurer,  Chief  Justice,  and  five  unollieial  memhers,  the 
first  four  constituting  the  Executive  Council.  The  law  of 
the  land  is  the  law  of  England,  modified  and  adapted  by 
eolonial  ordinances,  and  administered  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
assisted  in  the  interior  by  polioe  magistrates  and  district 
commissioners.  For  the  preservation  of  order,  there  is  a 
force  of  about  eight  hundred  Hauaa  Constabulary  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  civil  police,'  armed  with  modem  rifles,  and 

*  Now  Captain-Guia  i  111  and  (Jovernor-in-Chief  of  Jamaiea. 

*  Now  Governor  and  Ciiiinii!in(k'r-in-('!iit^f  of  tlu' Windwai  fl  IsIamlH. 
Annual  cost  of  tho  Constabiilurv  and    Poliic  about  f2o,0U0. 

A  battalion  of  the  Weat  India  Kegimuut  is  now  serving  in  the  Colony. 
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tboronglily  effieieni,  wliile  tbe  nayy  it  represented  by  two 

armed  stern-wheel  steamers  (of  light  draught  for  river  work), 
and  H.M.S.  A/ecto,  which  is  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  wliich  is  the  only  mva-of-war  that  can  enter  the  harbour. 

So  fiur  Lagos  has  neyer  required  tbe  aaaislaiioe  of  Britiak 
troops,  and  as  long  as  bar  bdnndariea  remain  as  at  present 
she  will  be  well  able  to  look  after  ber  own  affairs.  With, 
however,  an  extension  of  the  Colony  north  and  east  by  a 
possible  incorporation  of  a  portion  of  such  British  territories 
as  are  now  administered  by  tbe  Boyal  Niger  Oompany  and 
the  Niger  CSoastBcoteetorate,  eyents  may  neeessitata  Imparial 
aid,  tboagb  the  excellent  fighting  qnalities  of  many  of  tbe 
native  tribes  of  these  parts  would  make  it  an  easy  matter  to 
recruit  almost  any  number  of  men  of  soiticient  grit  to  tackle 
tbair  feUow-Afirieans.  It  must  ba  remembered  tbat^  for 
generationB,  tbe  natural  state  of  tbe  tribesmen  of  ibis  part 
baa  been  war ;  tbe  eanse  is  of  little  aooonnt  in  tbeir  eyee^ 
80  long  as  tlie  result  will  bring  them  gain.  Hitherto  they 
have  fought  either  in  self-defence,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  sUves — wbiob  meant  money — no  better  field  for 
recruiting  mercenaries  oould  possibly  be  foond.  It  would, 
bowoTer,  be  erroneous  to  imagine  tbai  Lagos  and  its  bintei^ 
land  are  inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  for  probably 
nowhere  in  Africa  are  the  aboric^inal  tribes  more  desirous  of 
settling  down  to  peaceful  pursuits  than  here  ;  could  the 
natives  be  assured  of  protection  and  immunity  from  danger, 
it  is  not  too  mnob  to  say  tbat  every  spear^bead  would 
readily  be  conyerted  into  a  "  grubber,"  and  men  wbo  bave 
lived  all  tlieir  lives  "with  strung  bows"w()Upi  hiy  aside 
their  weapons  and  take  to  agriculture.  The  people,  us  we 
bave  already  pointed  out,  are  naturally  agriculturists  and  . 
traders,  but  tbeir  obiefs,  unfortunately,  prefer  tbe  booty  of 
warfare  to  legitimate  commerce — to  put  it  plainly,  they  are 
gamblers,  always  ready  to  risk  a  war  with  a  chance  of  a 
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hundred  per  cent,  prolit,  and  lookiDg  on  the  ordinary 
vevenues  of  peaceful  times  as  a  verj  poor  business.  The 
power  of  the  ekief  to  make  war  wben  lie  pleases  is, 
hickilj,  almost  a  tiling  of  the  past,  for  all  the  principal 
rulers  of  the  interior  tribes  are  subsidized  by  the  Lagos 
Grovenmient,  wlio  requires  them  to  sign  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  oommerce.  Thus  if  one  subsidized  chief  makes  war 
on  another,  the  aggressor  bring?  down  on  his  head  the  wrath 
of  the  firitish  antharitie»— whose  little  punitive  expeditions 
strike  home  swiftly  and  to  the  pointy  and  the  troubler 

troubles  no  more. 

The  principal  to\sTis  of  Yorubaland  (as  the  La^os  interior 
is  called)  are  the  capitals  of  the  Tarious  tribes  who  belong  to 
the  Yoruba  nation,  and  in  many  oases  they  are  laige  and 
proteeted  by  high  mud  walls,  thougih  their  population  Taries 
immensely  from  year  to  year,  for  towns  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  of  considerable  importance  have,  iu  several  instances, 
beoomie  mere  villages.^  Each  large  town  is  a  conmiercial 
centre,  connected  with  the  neighbouring  towns  by  fairly 
good  paths,  and  in  many  oases  by  riTors,  the  produce  of  the 
country  gradually  filtering  through  these  inland  markets 
on  its  way  to  the  coast.  The  noniiual  siipn  im'  ruler  of 
Yoruba  is  the  Alatia  of  Oyo,  but  bis  power  is  now  of  little 
real  account^  and  his  capital,  in  the  matter  of  population,  is 
by  no  means  as  laige  as  many  of  the  other  towns.  The 
Fulah  (Mohammedan)  conquest  of  Sorin  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Yoruba  (about  1830)  disintegrated  the  empire, and 

>  The  foDowing  are,  aoocnding  to  Sir  Alfrad  Molon^,  the  efaiaf 
towns  of  Yonibakiid,  with  thdr  suppo&ed  popohktion ;  tiie  figoraa 
are,  howerer,  not  at  all  reliable,  and  are  labject  to  iiuctnatioii  (by 
thooHods)  amy  year  :—Ibadaa,  IGOflOO ;  Ogbomosho,  60.000 ;  UmIuk 

40,000;   Bde,  00,000;   Oshogbo,  00,000 ;    Ipetomodii  (Tfc),  40/NX); 
Jebu  Ode,  60.000;  Tlobo,  eO/XX);  Ildnm,  eOfiOO;  Ejigbo^  4(^^; 
and  Abeokuta,  lOO/KK). 
*        Chapter  XIV. 
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split  it  up  into  nvmeroiiB  petty  kingdoms,  though  these  have 
always  been  ready  to  unite  to  lepel  the  attaoks  of  their 
two  oommon  foes,  the  Dahomians  on  the  west  and  the 

Mohaiiiim'diiiis  on  the  nortli.  Dahomey  (Kwo),  since  its 
overthrow  by  the  French  (1893),  has  ceased  its  aggressions, 
but  Mohammedan  influence  haa  spread  iar  and  wide,  extending 
eyen  to  Lagps,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  OTentii,  those  of 
the  pagans  who  refuse  Christianity  embraoe  Islam.*  At  the 
present  time  the  towns  of  the  greatest  importaaee  to  the 
Colony  are  Ibadan,  "the  London  of  Xepjrohmd"  (where 
there  is  a  British  Kesident),  and  Al>eokuta,-  the  Egba 
eapital,  which  has  long  been  the  head- quarters  of  tlic  Yoruba 
section  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society.  Like  all  the 
towns  and  Tillages  of  this  part  of  Afiioa,  they  are  oompoied 
of  a  number  of  mud-walled  enclosures,  in  which  stand  the 
rectangular  huts  of  a  family,  thatcht'd  in  a  loose  and  untidy 
manner,  and  having  the  most  ramshackle  appearance. 
Large  and  well-shaded  spaces  are  set  apart  for  the  markets^ 
and  trees  and  small  patches  of  cultivation  crop  up  here  and 
there  among  the  dwellings,  while  the  people  lead  an 
apparently  happy,  careless  life,  and  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow.  The  country  near  the  coast  is  low-lying  and 
cut  up  with  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  which  in  many 
places  unite  to  form  a  series  of  lagoons'  (or  backwaters) 
before  emptx^ing  themselves  into  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
Further  inland  the  usual  forest  belt  extends  from  west  to 
east,  ;ind  beyond  this  the  country  becomes  more  open,  or 
what  may  be  described  as  park-like  in  appearance,  ranges  of 

>  Vide  VluivU'V  X\. 

'  Abe-okuta  sigiiilies  tlio  *'  I  luieiclitr,"  so  named  from  its  rocky 
uituatiuu.    It  was  founded  about  182o  to  resist  the  ooDitant  iunuBons- 
of  Dahomey. 

'  "  Such  lagoons  nm  lUong  parallel  to  the  tea  for  hondredsof  vaSkn, 
and  oonnecty  with  two  alight  and  removable  interruptbns,  the  VoHa. 
and  the  Oil  Bavera.'*— ifo/oiMy. 
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hills  of  considerable  height  being  found  within  tifty  miles  of 
Lagos,  and  stretching  with  alternating  plateaux  and  valleys 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  Niger  basin.  The  soil  is  everywhere 
remarkably  fertile,  and  where  the  villages  have  been 
unmolested,  some  well-cultivated  farms  are  to  be  seen.  In 
this  respect  the  Lagos  hinterland  compares  most  favourably 
with  other  parts  of  West  Africa,  and  with  a  very  little 
encouragement  the  natives  could  be  persuaded  to  take 
seriously  to  agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  this  remote  little  Colony  has  before  it  a 
future  far  more  brilliant  than  can  ever  be  hoped  for  either 
the  Gold  Coast  or  Sierra  Leone — a  future  which,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge,  cannot  fail  to  be  successful — though,  of  course, 
its  development  must  he  a  matter  of  time.  The  revenue  of 
the  Colony  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  energetic  officials  to 
carry  out  schemes  of  any  magnitude,  and  events  must 
perforce  move  slowly ;  yet  here,  if  anywhere  in  West  Africa, 
is  being  built  up  a  heritage  of  which  our  children  will  be 
justly  proud,  and  which  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable 
commercial  value  to  twentieth-century  Great  Britiiin. 


CHAPTER  7m. 

THE  MIQ£li^  AND  ITS  £AELY  EXPLOBEBS. 

Adjoining  the  Colony  of  Lagos  on  the  east  and  north  lies 
by  &r  the  most  important  and  interesting  portion  of  West 
Africa,  a  coast  line  which  enjoys  a  hinterland  worthy  of  the 

name,  and  through  which  debouches  the  grand  river  whose 
discovery  occupied  the  attention  of  geographers  and  t.x- 
plorers  lor  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  To  this 
vast  region  has  recently  been  applied  the  term  Nigeriai  and 
the  interest  of  the  British  public  in  the  river  whose  ezplorar 
tion  proved  fatal  to  Mungo  Pai^  and  many  another  brave 
Briton,  has  been  awakemd  by  a  number  of  little  wars, 
eacli  of  which  haa  pla)'ed  a  pait  iu  cementing  the  ties  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Africa.  The  story  of  the  Niger  is  one  of 
sufficient  interest  to  merit  being  told  at  some  length ;  there 
is  a  certain  glamour  of  romance  connected  with  the  step-by- 
step  discovery  and  development  of  the  country,  and  costly 
though  they  liave  been  in  lives,  yet  the  result  is  that  the 
Niger  Territories  (comprising  an  area  of  some  600,000  square 

•  Tlio  oripin  of  the  name  is  dhscurt";  Ptolemy  called  it  Nigeir  or 
Nipir,  from  which  writers  in  Jjutin  trunscrihcd  it  Niger,  but  it  has  no 
comiectioii  with  the  word  Xi'f/pr,  i.e.  black.  The  natives  on  the  banks 
call  it  by  various  uamus  (generally  meaning  *'  great  river  "),  of  which 
the  follow  iug  are  the  principal  ;~Kwm  (Kanuri),  Fari  n'rua  (Hausa), 
Daene  (Tunbuotoo),  Oya  (Yoruba),  Fmodi  (Nup^),  Bdu  (Bassa), 
Ehuloba  (Igbira),  Ujimim  fofa  <I||^),  Osiimiii  (Abo),  Anyim  (Ibo>, 
Uiie<Sobo),  Akaaaa-toro  (Brass),  and  Bahr  Sudan  (Araba). 
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miles)  bids  fair  to  become  the  most  prosperous  and  lemnnera- 

4ive  of  England's  possessions  in  West  Africa. 

The  Niger  district  is  at  present  under  two  absolutely 
distinct  administrations,  viz.  the  Royal  Niger  Company, 
Chartered  and  Limited,  and  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate, 
both  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  in  Africa  "as  independent  of  one  another 
AS  any  two  ordinary  British  C'olonies.  For  purposes  of 
history,  however,  we  propose  dealing  with  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Niger,  and  its  tributaries  and  affluents,  as  a 
.whole,  leaving  the  subsequent  division  of  the  Protectorate 
for  discussion  in  separate  chapters. 

There  is  nothing  interesting  about  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Niger  countries,  and,  thougli  they  have  doubtless  been 
peopled  by  negroes  for  countless  ages,  what  changes  the  land 
has  seen  must  remain  for  ever  unknown ;  for  here  there  are 
no  time-worn  ruins  with  hieroglyphics  and  inscriptions,  no 
history  tablets  or  other  memorials  to  be  yielded  up  by  the 
earth.  The  region  shows  no  signs  of  having  been  more  than 
the  habitat  of  beings,  superior  to  the  wild  beasts  amongst 
which  they  dwelt  only  in  the  fact  that  they  lived  in  huts  of 
mud  and  grass,  and  that  they  were  able  to  communicate  with 
one  another  by  word  of  mouth.  No  traces  remain  of  any 
stages  of  development  until  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  and  the  oldest  literature  on  the  subject  takt  s  us  back 
no  further  than  a  few  centuries.  The  Greeks  knew  of  the 
countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert  only  by  report,  though 
Ptolemy  pretends  to  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  mention- 
ing in  particular  two  large  rivers  as  traversing  the  Soudan, 
viz.  the  Gir  ^  and  the  Nigir.  The  Komaos,  it  is  certain,  sent 
expeditions  across  the  Sahara  as  far  soutli  as  the  Upper 
Niger,  though  they  have  handed  down  little  information  on 
the  subject.   It  remained  for  two  Arab  geographers  (£bn 

*  GoDgo. 
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Batata,  1853,  and  Leo  Africaniis,  1556),  to  fnroish  us  with 
the  earliest  accounts  of  the  Niger  and  its  people,  yet  even 
they  have  nothing  of  great  interest  to  relate,  and  the  history 
of  the  Niger  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  cloee  of  the- 
last  eentmy,  prior  to  which  time  no  European  traTeUer  had 
set  foot  in  the  land.  Its  mysteries  suddenly  called  forth 
all  tliL'  en(  i  Liics  of  EnglislinicTi,  (Tovernnient  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  sending  out  expedition  after  expedition,  until, 
eventually,  as  we  shall  see,  the  secret  was  unlocked.  The 
course  of  the  Niger  was  discovered,  attempts  were  made  to 
open  up  the  countiy  to  trade,  then  Government  withdrew 
from  further  enterprise,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  philan- 
thropists and  speculative  companies.  "  The  days  of 
discovery  in  this  part  of  Africa,"  writes  Winwoode  Reade,  in 
1872,  "  are  over;  the  Niger  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the 
present  generation  has  been  interested  only  in  the  story  of 
the  Nile.*'  These  words  were  written  in  one  of  the  intervala 
of  Niger  fever.  For  fifty  years  it  had  raged,  and,  weakened 
hy  the  efl'ects,  Englishmen  were  resting  from  their  labours, 
although  those  behind  the  s(  r  iies  were  well  aware  that, 
quietly  but  surely,  a  little  band  of  our  countrymen  were 
building  up  for  a  future  generation  an  edifice,  the  foundation 
of  which  had  been  laid  by  the  heroic  Park. 

To  the  African  Association,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
mainly  due  the  initiation  of  the  exploration  of  this  part  of 
Africa,  and  we  have  recounted  in  an  earlier  chapter  ^  their 
efforts  to  open  up  a  way  to  the  Niger  from  various  points* 
In  1795,  after  the  failure  of  former  enterprises,  the  Associa- 
tion's choice  fell  on  a  young  Scotchman,  I^Iungo  Park,  wlio, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  volunteered  to  follow  up  the  work 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Major  Houghton,  and  which  had 
SO  unfortunately  been  cut  short.  That  the  selection  was  a. 
wise  one  was  proved  by  the  results. 

'  See  Chapter  II. 
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AMean  exploration  a  centnrr  ago,  the  reader  hardly 
requires  to  be  told,  was  very  ilifteivnt  to  what  it  is  now,  for, 
even  though  a  hundred  years  have  made  little  ohaage  in  the 
negio,  the  tntvela  of  the  Tarious  white  men  lisve  eadh  one 
asflisted,  in  no  imall  meaavTe,  to  paye  the  way  lor  hm 
meoesBon.  In  Mvngo  Park's  day  a  Eoropeaii  waa  to  the 
natives  u  thing  so  extraordinary  as  to  he  almost  supernatural, 
a  being  not  to  be  admitted  wiliingiy  into  their  country,  and, 
if  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the  presenta  which  he  doled  out, 
to  ba  a&  objeoi  fot  plunder,  and  poesiblj  muxder,  shoold 
oppofimity  offer.  With  a  knowledge  ot  all  tiiese  obttaclea 
to  his  advance,  the  great  pioneer  of  African  truNcl  i>limged 
into  a  region  which  was  still  blank  on  the  map,  though  not 
before  he  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  inlbriuation  about 
tbe  aonntriea  he  was  to  viait,  and  a  fair  smattering  of  the 
Haadiago  language.  His  sole  companiona  weze  two  native 
senrants,  and  his  bagi^age  consisted  of  two  days'  provisions 
and  a  few  small  articles  to  be  used  for  purchasing  food.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  Park  s  journey  eastward  from  Gambia 
was  anytking  but  plain  sailing,  and  although  at  first  he  was 
laomvad  kindly  by  fhe  pigan  llandingoe,  it  was  no  long 
tinie  belbre  be  fell  fbul  of  tbe  Hokaaunedans,  by  whom  be 
was  plundered  of  almost  everything  he  possessed.  From 
this  time  his  life  was  miserable  beyond  description,  and  he 
suffazed  hardships  of  every  imaginable  kind.  Insulted,  im- 
prisoned, starved,  robbed,  and  stripped  naked;  escaping  only 
to  be'  recaptured ;  parted  from  bis  &ithfnl  servants ;  tbe 
sport  of  negro  crowds — such  was  ^lungo's  lot  for  seven  long, 
weary  months.  Yet,  all  this  while,  he  was  moving  forward 
towards  the  goal  of  his  ambition — a  sight  i.f  the  great  Niger 
Bivar — and  the  hardships  which  he  endured  seem  to  have 
bad  the  sole  effect  of  spurring  him  on.  Never  bad  any 
AlHean  traveller  lived  through  such  experiences  as  those  of 
Park  before  he  reached  Segu,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  where 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  he  sat  down  (2l8t  July,  1796),  the 

lirst  Kuropean  to  pjaze  on  the  Great  Waters.^ 

The  traveller  s  lieart  was  light ;  he  had  accomplished  the 
principal  task  allotted  to  him,  and  his  vicissitades  were  almost 
finigatten ;  moreoTer,  he  had  hopes  that  .the  almost  oiTiliaed 
state  in  whieh  the  peo})le  of  Sega  lived  would  bring  him  a 
meiisurc  of  hospitality.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  he  speedily  discovered  that  he  was  among  a 
people  by  whom  he  was  regarded  not  only  with  astonishment^ 
but  with  absolute  terror.  It  was  evident  that  they  saw  in 
his  arrival  this  worst  of  ill-omens,  and  the'  king  sent  word 
to  him  that  he  was  on  no  account  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
town.  Dejected,  tired,  and  hungry,  Park  sought  refuge  froru 
a  coming  storm  in  a  ueighl»ouring  village,  but  only  to  find 
himself  driven  from  hut  to  hut.  Worn  out  at  last^  he  seated 
himself  beneath  a  tree,  where  he  remained,  hour  after  hour, 
pondering  over  his  misfortunes,  until,  as  night  came  on,  a 
woman  approached  him,  and  asked  him  his  story.  Then 
came  the  one  drop  of  comfort  in  tlie  traveller  s  cup  of  bitter- 
ness. The  negress  conducted  him  to  her  hut,  where  she  and 
other  women  prepared  food  for  him,  and  sang  him  to  sleep— 
an  incident  which  has  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  Afiacaa 
travel,  and  on  which  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  wrote  the 
following  lines : — 

The  loud  wind  roared,  tl»o  rrtin  foil  fasl^ 
The  white  man  yifldfd  to  the  blast; 
He  sat  him  <l(»wij  l>onfuth  tlie  tree, 
Fur  wt'jiry,  siid,  and  faint  was  he, 
And  ah !  no  wife,  no  mother'8  care 
For  bun  the  milk     com  prepare. 

The  white  man  ahall  our  pity  share ; 
Alaa  I  no  wife  or  mother's  care 
For  Mm  the  milk  or  com  prepare. 

*  Joliba.oiio  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Niijeris  known  to  tlie 
natives;  other  names  have  been  given  on  page  120. 
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Tim  ■fcoim  it  oWi  the  ttmpest  paaaed, 
And  nuvoj't  ▼oioe  hM  hoilMd  the  blasts 
The  wind  la  hetid  In  wJuipen  knr, 
Tbe  white  man  far  awaj  must  go, 
Bnfc  ever  in  hia  heart  must  bear 
RwiMiibrancie  oi  the  negro*a  cart. 

Ckmm — 

Go,  vhite  man,  go,  but  with  thee  bear 
Ihe  n^gro*8  widi,  the'  negro*a  pngrer, 
Remembnuioe  of  the  negro'a  care. 

Bat  Purk's  pmenee  was  ao  diatastefbl  to  the  people  of 
8egn  ihet  tlie  king  sent  him  5000  oownee,^  aekiiig  him  to 

leave  the  country,  which,  two  days  later,  he  did,  deciding  to 
explore  the  course  of  the  river,  which  hud  now  siicli  a  strange 
fascination  for  hiuL  For  months  he  wandered  by  the  Niger, 
hoping  against  hope  to  reaeh  Timbuetoo,  and,  finally,  after 
endoring  everything  short  of  aetnal  murder,  he  letraoed  his 
steps  and  trsTelled  south  to  Bamakn,  whence  he  moved  west- 
ward to  Kaiiialia.  At  this  place  lie  fell  in  witli  a  slave 
caravan  marching  to  the  Gambia,  and,  after  an  absence  of  two 
oTentfiil  yeais^  he  onee  mm  grasped  the  hands  of  the  fini«ids 
who  had  seen  him  depart,  and  who  had  long  sinee  given  him 
op  tat  lost. 

Returning  to  Knglainl  at  the  end  of  1707.  Park  became  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  and  after  devoting  some  considerable  time 
to  the  publication  of  his  joamais,  he  married  and  settled 
down  in  SooUand.  His  pow  eireomstanoes,  however,  made 
him  somewhat  disoontented,  and,  thongh  devoted  to  his  wife, 
the  spirit  of  adventnre  was  still  strong  in  him.   He  forgot 

the  miseries  which  had  accompanied  his  travt  Is  in  Atrica, 
and  he  longed  to  be  once  more  exploring  the  conrse  of  the 
Niger.  A  few  years  later  the  opportunity  came,  and  Park 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  Government  expedition,  the 
ohjeet  of  which  was  to  determine  the  course  of  the  great  river, 

^  Now  worth  about  hali-a-crowu. 
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and  to  eudeavoiir  to  estdblish  friendly  relations  with  the 

vjuious  tribes  on  its  banks.  He  started  under  very  different 
circumstances  to  those  of  his  lir^t  visit  to  Gambia ;  he  re- 
ceived a  captain*8  commission,  and  was  accompanied  by  hi& 
brother-in-law  (Dr.  Alexander  Anderson)  aa  lieutenant,  and 
by  Mr.  George  Scott  as  draughtsman.  Tke  eiqpedition  was 
to  consist  of  forty-five  European  soldiers,  and  as  many  natives 
and  transport  aninmls  as  lie  might  consider  necessary  when 
leaving  for  the  interior ;  moreover,  he  was  given  a  free  hand 
as  to  his  retnni  route,  and  was  permitted  to  draw  on  the 
Goyemment  np  to  £5000. 

In  March,  1805,  Park,  Anderson,  Seott,  and  fonr  English 
mechanics  reached  Goree  Island,  then  a  British  possession.* 
From  the  garrison  were  selected  Lieutenant  Martyn,  thirty- 
five  privates,  and  two  seamen,  and  the  whole  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Gtobia,  whence  the  caraTan  started  for  the 
Niger  by  the  route  followed  by  Park  on  his  return  joamey 
of  1797.  The  leader  of  the  expedition  soon  discovered  that 
his  progress  would  Ix-  if  anything  slower  and  more  trouble- 
some than  when  he  had  made  the  journey  alone.  The  number 
of  Europeans  and  the  use  of  the  caravan  was  a  signal  to  the 
natiyes  to  practise  every  species  of  extortion  and  robbeiy ;  the 
soldiers,  uninspired  with  the  object  of  the  expedition,  soon 
became  tlisheartt  iKMl  by  the  hardships  which  they  were  called 
on  to  endure,  sickened  and  died.  Frequent  attacks  were  made 
on  the  caravan,  whose  members  were  soon  too  weak  even  to 
defend  their  property.  Their  arms  and  beasts  of  burden  were 
stolen  from  them,  and  their  path  was  marked  by  the  graves 
of  their  comi»anio]is,  who  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  or  had  died  from  sickness.  Wild  beasts  also  were  a 
continual  terror  to  the  party,  and  more  than  one  life  was 
•  ended  by  lions  or  wolves. 

Despite  all  these  terrible  experiences,  Paik*s  heart  never 

>  J  iV/r  Chapter  IV. 
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«aDk,  and  lie  oontiniied  to  carry  the  remnant  of  his  expedition 

forward,  eventually,  in  August,  1805,  reaching  the  river  at 
Bamaku — though  with  unly  six  of  his  Europeans  still  alive. 
IScott  had  dieappeaied,  Anderson  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
Martyn  was  an  enonmbranoe  to  the  party,  and  there  remained 
•only  the  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  twenty.  He,  however, 
had  energy  and  endiiiMnee  to  face  worse  evils  than  had  as  yet 
confronted  him,  and  he  had  once  more  set  eyes  on  the  mighty 
rolling  Joliba — the  loadstone  which  had  drawn  him  from  his 
northern  home,  his  wife,  and  children.  He  now  set  to  work 
to  bnild  a  boat^  out  of  old  oanoes,  in  which  he  might  embark 
his  party,  and  endeavonr  to  traoe  the  river  to  its  month.  By 
the  middle  of  November  all  was  ready  for  the  voyage,  but  not 
before  Anderson  and  two  more  men  had  been  laid  in  the 
grave.  Park's  last  letters  home  were  dated  from  Sansandig, 
just  before  embarking ;  they  were  written  to  his  wife  and  to 
Lord  Camden,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  contained  words 
full  of  hope.  These — the  last  communication  ever  received 
from  the  discoverer  of  the  Niger — were  entrusted,  together 
with  the  journals  of  the  expedition,  to  Isaaoo,  Park's  faithful 
guide,  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  to  the  coast  and  trans* 
mitted  in  safety  to  England. 

Nine  men  left  Sansandig  on  the  19th  November,  1805,  in 
the  frail  craft — ]\Iuiigo  Park,  ^lartyn,  three  European  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  was  raving  mad  and  the  others  prostrate,  a  guide 
named  Amadi,  and  three  slaves  as  paddlers.  The  boat  was 
provisioned  for  several  weeks,  and  Park  intended  to  land 
nowhere  and  to  have  no  intercourse  with  the  natives  on  his 
voyage  to  the  coast.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
there  were  a  hundred  conjectures  lus  to  wliere  tlie  Niger 
terminated ;  some  imagined  that  it  ended  in  inland  swamps 
and  lakes,  others  that  it  flowed  eastwards  and  joined  the  Nile, 
while  Park  himself  was  convinced  that  it  eventually  entered 
the  Congo.   Before  him,  therefore,  there  was  a  journey  of 
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two  or  three  thotiBand  miles,  but  so  confident  was  he  of 
snccess  that,  in  his  last  letter  to  his  wife,  he  expressed  the- 
opinion  that^  by  the  following.  January,  he  would  have 
reaobed  the  coast.  Down  the  river  the  boat  slowly  paned, 
at  flist  without  mishap ;  then  came  a  series  of  attacks  bj 
natiTee  in  canoes,  all  of  which,  however,  were  sneeosBfully 
driven  oft' by  Park's  muskets.^  Past  Tiniljuctoo  and  into  the 
Hausa  country  the  adventurous  little  party  paddled  on, 
hopeful  now  that  they  had  navigated  a  thousand  miles  of  the 
river  that  they  wonld  reach  their  destination  in  saftty.  The 
mad  soldier  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  died,  and  Amadi's  agree- 
ment having  terminated,  he  left  the  boat,  thus  leaving  Park 
to  his  o\m  resources,  should  he  come  in  Ci^ntact  with  the 
natives  on  the  bank.  To  Aniadi  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  last  news  of  Park ;  shortly  after  he  had  severed  his 
connection  with  the  expedition  the  navigation  of  the  river 
became  difficult,  the  cataract  of  Bonssa  having  been  reached. 
Here  a  series  of  rocks  stood  up  in  the  channel  to  bar  the  wav, 
the  current  took  the  boat  onward,  the  high  banks  and  island* 
were  crowded  with  armed  natives,  who,  seeing  the  predicament 
that  the  strangers  were  in,  hurled  their  weapons  in  showers 
on  them.  The  boat  struck  on  a  rook,  and,  powerless  to  mover 
it,  the  four  Englishmen  jumped  into  the  river  and  perished. 

'  In  1823,  Major  Denham  met,  in  Kuka,  thu  son  of  a  Folah  duel 
who  had  come  from  Timbiietoo.  This  man  stated  that  ho  had  ft^- 
qoently  heazd  Park'i  expedition  talked  of,  and  he  denied  that  the 
natives  who  pnrtued  the  boat  in  canoes  had  any  erfl  intention;  their 
objeot  was  mere  enrioatty  to  see  the  white  men,  and  the  eaaoes  thai 
followed  Park  from  Timbuctoo  o<mtained  meeeengera  from  the  king^ 
who  deaiied  to  warn  the  strangers  of  the  dangers  of  navigating  tli» 
river  lower  down.  Duncan,  in  Travels  tn  West  Africa,  vol.  ii., 
p.  181,  gives  tho  version  of  an  oyo-witness,  who  said  that  Amadi  waa- 
the  cause  of  the  <lisa8ter,  he  having  told  tlu-  kin<i  of  Yauri  that  Park 
had  not  paid  his  wages.  The*  king  .sto],pi d  the  canot  s.  and  Park 
resisttMl.  He  was  mortally  wounded,  but  waa  brought  alive  into  th» 
king's  presence,  where  he  died. 
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,  Snoh  was  the  fate  of  Park — a  man  who  knew  no  fear, 
whose  energy  and  endnrance,  though  oftentimes  tried  to  the 

utmost,  never  fliigged,  and  who  ever  he  rememhered  as 
the  greatest  of  African  explorers.^  To  his  old  guide,  Isaaco, 
was  entrusted  in  1810  the  mission  of  disccn  ering  full  details 
of  his  master's  iU-fated  end,  and,  in  1827,  Park's  son,  Thomas, 
still  helieving  his  father  to  he  alive,  started  on  his  journey 
into  the  interior  from  Acera  to  endeavour  to  find  him,  hut 
never  to  he  heard  of  again. 

Park's  theory  that  the  Niger  was  an  affluent  of  the  Congo 
still  carried  weight  in  England,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that^  in  1816,  the  Government  equipped  a  dual  expedition. 
One  party,  under  Captain  Tuekey,  was  to  proceed  to  the 
Congo,  while  the  other,  under  Major  Peddie,  was  to  follow  in 
Park's  tracks  and  join  hands  with  Captain  Tuckey  in  the 
centre  of  Africa.  The  enterprise  was  a  failure,  for,  although 
Tuckey  naviixated  the  Congo  and  acquired  much  valuable 
information,  he  died  in  the  river,  and  Peddie  and  his  com- 
panions succumbed  to  the  climate  before  making  much 
progress.  In  1818,  Major  Gray  and  Dr.  Doohard  endea- 
voured to  follow  up  the  route  of  Major  Peddie's  party,  but 
only  to  meet  with  the  fate  of  their  predecessors. 

The  next  attempt  to  continue  the  work  of  Park  was  under- 
taken in  1820,  when  the  Government  decided  to  send  an 
expedition  across  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli,  by  the  caravan 
route  to  Lake  Chad.  For  this  new  enterprise  were  chosen 
Dr.  Oudney,  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  R.N.,  and  Major 
Denham,  and  we  now  enter  on  the  second  phase  of  the 
exploration  of  the  region  which  had,  so  far,  swallowed  up  all 
travellers  who  had  endeavoured  to  probe  its  secrets.  The 
western  route — ^that  taken  by  Park— had  been  abandoned  for 
sereral  reasons,  the  hostility  of  the  natives  being  tlx  prin- 

>  A  Iiandsonie  statue  of  Mungo  Park  is  to  be  seen  in  hia^  native 
town — Selkirk. 
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cipaly  while  it  was  thought  that  the  friendly  relations  that 
existed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  fiasha  of  Tripoli  mi^rt 
be  ntiliied  to  ensure  the  safety  of  traTeiaing  tbe  eoimtiry  to 
the  sontli  of  his  dominions,  with  which  he  had  intercourse. 

Accordingly,  in  18"21,  Clapperton's  expedition  ^  etarteil  for 
Murzuk,  whence,  after  a  whole  year  of  delay  and  annoyance, 
they  set  out  lor  the  Sea  of  Soudan.  The  Basha,  after  ooi^ 
flideiable  preesore,  gave  them  a  letter  of  introdaetion  to  the 
Snltan  of  Bomu,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
two  hundred  Arab  horsemen  with  their  chiefe.  The  party 
consisted,  besides  the  three  Englishmen  already  mentioned, 
of  an  English  carpenter  named  Hilhnan  and  some  servante---* 
all  natives  of  Africa  except  Jacob,  a  Gibraltar  Jew,  and 
Adolphas  Sympkins  {aUoM  Colombos),  who  hailed  £rom  the 
island  ol  Si.  Yixieent.  The  providons  and  nnmeraaa  pieeents 
were  conTeyed  on  camels,  and  the  kafila  jonmeyed  south 
through  Bilmu,  reaching  Boruu  witliout  accident,  and  with 
no  great  difficulty  in  less  than  three  weeks.  They  were  well 
fsceived  by  the  Sultan  of  Bumu  at  Kuka,  the  capital,  and 
lemained  there,  enjoying  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitalitj, 
te  nearly  a  year,  ihongh  Denham  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Europeans  who  was  able  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  Clapporton  and  Oudney  were,  throughout  the  sojourn  in 
Kuka,  too  ill  to  leave  their  Imts,  and  Hillman  suffered  from 
continuous  fever  and  delirium,  thougli  between  the  attacks  he 
worked  hard  at  making  boxes,  chairs,  and  other  thinge  for  the 
Sultan.  His  greatest  feat,  however,  was  the  coMtraetioii  of 
esrriages  for  two  old  brass  fbur-pounder  gims,  whieh  the 
Sultan  had  received  from  Tripoli.  They  were  successfully 
mounted,  a  mule  harness  was  designed  by  Denham,  who  aiso 
taught  the  natives  to  make  canister  shot,  and  trained  than  in 

f  '  Kanative  of  Travels  and  Discover  ten  tn  Korthrrn  and  Central 
Afriea  in  the  yew  1832, 1838,  «md  1824,  by  Major  Deuliam,  F.RS., 
Captain  Clapperton,  and  the  late  Dr.  Oudney.  London.  18S8. 
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working  the  guns.   Deiiliam  aad  the  Sultra  (who  was  a  most 

enlii^litened  native)  became  great  friends,  and  tlie  latter  wa* 
not  slow  in  utilising  ih»  talents  of  tho  £onmi  £or  tke  foriiii- 
cation  of  his  town. 

Xha  origiiwl  inteiitioii  of  ths  eipecUtuMi  liad  bm  to  ifsnd 
but  a  short  timo  in  Bornn,  and  thsn  to  proseed  into  the  Hansa 
country  (to  the  west)  until  they  hit  olV  the  Niger  at  a  point 
somewhere  near  the  spot  where  Park  lost  his  life.  'Die  Sultan 
of  £onui  was,  howoTor,  loath  to  let  them  leave  his  capital, 
mrarnng  as  his  esonae  thai  tho  kttM  which  they  had  broqght 
from  the  Basha  of  Tripoli  made  no  mention  of  their  intention 
to  go  beyond  Bomn.  The  loss  of  their  caniels  and  horses  by 
disease,  imd  the  inability  to  procure  ready  money  to  buy 
other  beasts  of  burden,  was  a  further  cause  of  inaction.  To 
a  man  of  Denham'a  energy  and  restleMness  this  enforoad 
idkness  ms  extremely  distaslilbl,  and  though,  by  the 
finhan's  ]>er  mission,  he  Tisited  Lake 'Chad  and  the  neigh- 
bourh()«j(l,  a7ul  spent  his  time  in  shooting  and  hunting,  he 
desired  greater  excitement — a  desire  which  he  was  shortly 
•hie  to  fulfil.  The  Arab  osoort  whieh  had  aooompanied  the 
party  from  Munuk  wwained  idle  at  Eufca,  and  after  the 
noTelty  of  the  new  soenee  had  worn  off  they  began  to  find 
the  time  hanging  heavily  on  their  hands.  Accustomed  to 
lead  a  roving  life,  and  only  visiting  the  towns  when  a  &>tUk- 
aate  saoia  had  provided  them  with  the  means  of  enjoying 
ihemaebres^  these  children  of  the  desert  ohafrd  under  their 
pressnt  eiromnstsnoes,  and  soon  broke  out  into  mutiny.  Am 
a  means  of  curbing  these  unruly  spirits  their  head  chief  pro- 
posed that  they  should  accompany  the  JJoruu  troops  on  an 
expedition  against  Hand  ara.  and  the  prospects  of  plunder  and 
tahing  slaves  soon  induced  them  to  join  in  the  enterprise. 
Dauhamy  who  was  still  in  good  health  and  anxious  to  explore 
the  country,  saw  in  the  raid  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost, 
and,  since  he  had  received  instructions  beiore  leaving  jj^ngULud 
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to  ondeiivour  to  follow  any  military  expeditions  of  the  natives, 
he  determined  to  accompany  the  Arabs. 

Ondney  and  Clapperton,  who  were  still  too  ill  to  get  about, 
dieapproYed  of  Denham*B  intentions,  oonaideriiig  that  itwonld 
prejudice  the  nativee  of  the  neighbouring  districts  when  it 
became  known  that  an  Englishman,  whose  kini:  disapproved 
of  slavery,  had  taken  part  in  an  expedition,  the  sole  object  of 
which  was  tlie  capture  of  slaves.  Denham  was  not,  however, 
to  be  dissuaded,  and,  altl|ongh  the  Snltan  at  first  pnt  obstacles 
in  his  way,  he  snooeeded  in  oyertaking  the  force  before  it  had 
gone  very  far.  He  was  received  by  the  Arab  contingent  with 
wild  shouts  of  joy — the  whole  camp  turning  out  to  greet 
him — ^bttt,  by  the  Sultan's  orders,  he  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Bomn  commander,  Barca  Gkma^  who  treated 
him  with  all  honour.  The  troops  nnmbered  some  8000 
men,  of  whom  only  the  small  body  of  Arabs  were  armed 
with  firearms,  ami,  after  several  days  of  arduous  marching, 
the  towns  of  the  Fulahs,  or  Fellatahs,  were  reached,  when  the 
fighting  commenced.  Evexything  was  left  to  the  Arabs,  in 
whose  weapons  the  Bomn  commander  jplaoed  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  Bn  Ehaloom,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs,  led  the 
attack  in  person.  The  first  two  towns  were  carried  without 
difficulty,  and  quickly  burnt.  The  third  ofiered  more 
resistance,  but  the  defenders  were  soon  driven  ont^  only, 
however,  to  rally,  and,  with  a  fierce  onslanght,  completely 
ront  the  Arabs  and  Bornns.  Poisoned  arrows  and  spears 
rained  throu<i]i  the  air ;  Barca  Gana  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him ;  Bu  Khaloom  and  liis  steed  were  mortally 
wonnded,  and  Denham  was  wounded  in  the  face  and  lost  his 
horse.  The  whole  army  fied  in  confusion,  the  Fellatah 
horsemen  pnrsuing,  and  hilling  all  whom  they  owrtook. 
Denham,  endeavouring  to  escape  on  foot,  was  quickly  caught; 
his  last  hour,  he  thought,  had  come,  but  the  clothes  which  he 
wore  were  too  much  for  his  enemies,  who  retrained  from 
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damaging  them  with  their  weapuns.  He  was  seized  and 
stripped,  and  though  wounded  in  two  or  three  places  during 
the  operation,  he  oontriyed,  while  his  capton  were  dieputing 
oyer  the  posfleeflioii  of  hie  gannents,  to  giTe  them  the  alip. 
''Two  of  the  Fellatahs,**  he  says,  **  fbllowed,  and  I  ran  on  to 
the  eastward,  knowing  that  our  stragglers  would  he  in  that 
direction,  but  still  almost  ae  much  afraid  of  Mends  as  foes. 
Mj  pueiierB  gained  on  me,  for  the  pxiddy  nnderwood  not 
only  obetmcted  mj  paaeage,  bnt  tore  my  fleah  miserably; 
jmd  the  ^blight  with  which  I  saw  a  mountain  stream  gliding 
along  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  cannot  be  imagined. 
My  strengtli  had  almost  left  me,  and  I  seized  the  young 
bnnehes  issuing  from  the  stnmp  of  a  large  tree  which  over- 
Irang  the  larine,  finr  the  poipose  of  letting  myself  down  into 
the  water,  as  the  sides  were  precipitons,  when,  under  my 
hand,  as  the  branch  yielded  to  the  weiglit  of  my  body,  a  lurge 
lifia,  the  worst  kind  of  serpent  this  country  produces,  rose 
ftom  its  coil,  as  if  in  the  yery  act  of  striking.  I  was  borror- 
straok,  and  depriyed  for  a  mom«it  of  all  reoollection — ^the 
branch  slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  water  beneath;  this  shock,  however,  reviyed  me,  and 
with  three  strokes  of  my  arms  I  reached  the  oppositt^  bank, 
whioh,  with  dithculty,  I  crawled  up ;  and  then,  for  the  iirst 
time,  felt  myself  safe  from  my  pnrsners." 

Shortly  after  this  he  fell  in  with  Baiea  Gkusa  and  Bn 
Khaloom,  wlio.  with  half-a-dozen  Arabs,  were  resisting  the 
chai'ges  of  a  party  of  Fellatahs,  in  rear  of  the  retreating 
army.  He  was  quickly  placed  behind  one  of  the  horsemen, 
ooyered  with  a  burnouse,  and  oonyeyed  away  at  a  gallop. 
The  rout  was  complete,  Bu  Ehaloom  dropped  dead  from  his 
poisoned  wound,  and  any  unfortunate  man  whose  horse  gaye 
in  was  immediately  slaughtered  by  the  pursuing  enemy. 
Jb'tiw  of  the  Arabs  escaped,  and  those  who  succeeded  in 
reaching  Kuka  were  all  more  or  less  seyerely  wounded. 
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Never  had  an  expedition  been  more  signally  defeated,  yet 
Deaham,  who,  besides  losing  everything  he  possessed,  had 
ammtX  mmndB,  mi  ivm  sofiwiiig  from  the  toihble  haidihips 
of  his  flight,  writes: — ^*'8coh  tvenls,  honwvsr,  irat  some* 
timee  be  the  consequence  of  exploring  countries  like  these. 
The  places  T  had  visited  were  full  of  interest,  and  could 
ESffer  have  been  seen  except  by  means  of  a  military  expedi* 
tioB,  without  still  gnaler  risk.'* 

Ten  monthB  after  their  aniTal  in  Kiika»  Giappeitmi  and 
Ondney  left  for  Eano  and  the  Hansa  States,  while  Denham 
remained  licliind  in  order  to  take  part  in  another  expedition. 
During  the  six  or  seven  months  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
QBfortimate  visit  to  the  Maadara  ooimtxy  he  had  not  been 
idle ;  he  had  aooompanied  an  eipedition,  led  by  the  Bnltsn 
in  person,  to  the  Mnnga  oonntry,  and  he  had  made  many 
short  excursions  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  capital,  and  hud 
collected  an  immense  amount  of  information  about  the 
oonntry  and  its  people.  His  actions  in  taking  part  in  thesa 
slaTe-raiding  expeditions  have  been  severely  oritioiaed,  but 
his  partionlar  mission  was  of  a  military  nature,  hu  instroe- 
tions  bein^,  as  we  have  said,  to  make  fnll  inquiries  into  the 
lighting  eapacities  and  armaments  of  the  various  tribes  of 
(Central  Africa.  Tlie  Bomu  people  were  at  that  time  a  war- 
like nation,  and  Denham  consequently  eonsidered  it  advis- 
able to  see  more  of  their  prowess  in  arms,  and  thns,  perhapa 
not  too  willingly,  separated  for  a  time  from  his  companions. 
Fortune  for  once  smiled  on  him,  for  barely  a  week  of  his 
solitude  had  passed  when  a  katila  arrived  from  Tripoli,  and 
with  it  stores  and  provisions  for  the  mission,  nnder  the  ohaiga 
of  Ensign  Toole^  of  the  80th  Begiment.  This  nnespicitod 
delivery  gave  Denham  new  life— **I  bad  now,**  he  writes, 
"money,  liealtli.  and  u  di^sirable  companion  " — and  he  was 
ready  for  auy  wild  adventure.  The  two  Knglishnu  n  soon 
started  on  an  exonrsion  to  the  south  of  Lake  Chad,  where^ 
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after  exploring  the  Sbari  River  and  the  Loggun  ooautryy 
Toole,  to  the  gieat  grief  of  his  companion,  died  of  few.  The 
loi8  to  Denham  mm  irreparable;  he  had  beoome  greatly 
sktaohed  to  yonng  Toole,  who  had  scarcely  completed  his 

twenty-second  year,  and  whom  he  described  on  his  arrival 
as  full  of  energy,  cheerfulness,  and  good-fellowship.  With 
his  own  hands  he  laid  him  in  his  grave  at  Angala— never 
before  and  never  since  visited  by  a  European-^then,  feeling 
too  siek  at  heart  and  in  body  to  pnraiae  his  explorationa,  he 
returned  to  Eoka,  where  bad  news  awaited  him,  Dr.  Ondney 
having  died,  on  the  12th  of  Januar}',  at  a  place  called 
Murmur,  near  Katagum. 

Denham  was  confined  to  his  hut  with  fever  and  an  affection 
of  the  6y«8  for  ten  days,  bat  he  was  soon  at  work  again,  and 
taking  part  in  a  war  with  the  Baghirmis,  who  had  threatened 
Bomn.  On  this  exenrsion  he  witnessed  at  any  rate  one 
good  battle,  in  which  the  Bornus,  led  by  their  Sultan,  utterly 
routed  5000  ]5aghirmi  warriors,  the  guns  which  Hillman 
had  mounted  doing  great  execution.  Then  came  a  second 
pleasant  aniprise ;  another  Englishman,  Mr.  T3rrwhitt, 
arrived  at  Enka  with  fresh  stores,  having  been  sent  out  by 
Oovemment  to  relieve  the  expedition,  and  take  presents 
to  the  Hultan.  Denham  and  Tyrwhitt  now  proceeded  to 
explore  the  eastern  side  of  fjake  Chad,  and  witnessed 
some  more  lighting,  in  which  the  Bomos  came  off  seoond 
best. 

It  waa  now  the  end  of  July,  1824,  and  on  returning  onoe 
again  to  the  capital,  Clajiperton  and  Hillman  were  found  to 

have  returned  from  their  long  journey  to  Sokoto.  Theforme.r 
was  in  a  miserable  staU^  of  health,  and  the  latter  had  suffered 
oonsiderably  from  the  climate  and  fatigue.  Still  they  had 
aeoomplished  the  great  object  of  the  expedition,  and  had 
traversed  the  country  from  Lake  Chad  to  the  Middle  Niger 
and  back  again,  thus  adding  to  the  explorations  of  Park  a 
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knowledge  of  the  cuuntries  extending  over  ten  degrees  of 
longitude  to  the  eastward. 

Glapperton's  journey  was  a  Tory  lemarkable  one,  of^eoially 
when  it  is  considered  that  neither  himself,  Ondney,  nor 

Hillman  were,  on  leaving  Kiika,  in  a  fit  Btate  of  health  for 
even  a  le^ss  arduous  undertaking,  and  it  is  astonishing  that 
two  of  the  three  should  have  returned  alive.  They  started 
with  a  caravan  of  Arab  merehanta,  on  the  14th  December, 
1828,  and  travelled  almost  due  west  to  Katagom,  near  whidi 
place  Ondney  unfortunately  succumbed  to  consumption,  whieh 
he  had  contracted  at  Murzuk  eighteen  months  before. 
Clapperton,  having  buried  his  iirieud,  tliough  suil'eriug  much 
tnm  frequent  attacks  of  ague,  pushed  on  to  Kano,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Sokoto,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
great  Sultan  Bello  with  every  kindness  and  attention.  Of 
Bello  we  shall  have  much  to  write,  suthce  it  now  to  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  vast  ability  and  enlightenment,  who  treated  the 
English  traveller  with  the  greatest  courtesy.^  An  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  nqpidity  with  which  news  travels  in  those  parts 
was  witnessed  by  Clapperton  at  one  of  his  interviews  with 
Sultan  Ik'llo,  wlien  he  was  asked  how  it  had  happened  that 
Major  Denham  had  lately  been  engaged  in  tighting  against 
the  Fulahs,  Bellows  subjects.  This  was  naturally  a  some- 
what unpleasant  question,  which,  however,  Clapperton  mig^t 
have  explained  away  had  not  his  interrogator  produced  aa 
evidence  numerous  books  and  other  articles  beloniring  to 
Denham  that  had  been  captured  after  the  dekat  of  the  ]>ornu 
army.  Clapperton,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  feared  complica- 
tions of  this  kind,  informed  the  Sultan  that  his  fidend  had 
only  desired  to  see  the  country,  and  had  had  no  intention  of 
fighting  against  the  inhabitants,  whereupon  the  Sultan,  with 
great  generosity,  handed  over  all  Denham  s  books  (amongst 

'  Sultan  Bello  propofod  to  Clapperton  that  aa  English  consul  and 
a  physidaa  should  be  appcnnted  to  reside  at  Sokoto. 
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them  his  journals)  to  Clapperton,  laying  all  the  blame  on  Bu 
Khaloom,  the  Arab  chief.  After  remaining  somd  time  in 
Sokoto,  Clapperton  returned  by  his  former  route  to  Kuka, 
where  once  more  the  members  of  the  mission  were  united. 

Two  months  later  Penham  and  Clapperton  took  leave  of 
the  Sultan  of  Bornu,  and  commenced  the  march  to  Tripoli, 
Denham  visiting  Lake  Chad  and  Kanem  eti  route}  At 
Tripoli  the  three  survivors  of  this  expedition  (Clapperton, 
Denham,  and  Hillman)  arrived  at  the  end  of  January,  1825, 
whence  they  immediately  sailed  for  England.  Thus  ended  the 
most  successful  expetlition  which  had  up  till  this  time  been 
despatched  to  West  Central  Africa.  The  amount  of  informa- 
tion collected  about  these  hitherto  unknown  regions  was 
inmiense ;  the  countries  from  Murzuk  to  Bornu,  around 
Lake  Chad,  and  from  Bornu  westward  to  Sokoto,  had  been 
visited  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans — by  Englishmen 
authorized  and  paid  by  the  British  Government. 

'  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  romainod  at  Kuka  as  British  Consul,  but  died  there 
within  a  very  short  time — in  October,  1824. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 


FUBTBBB  KXFLORATIONB  OF  THX  HIOKR. 

ArnSR  the  fbilnm  of  the  prerions  twenty  yean,  the  ntmr 

of  Penham  and  Clapperton  from  so  long  a  sojourn  in  Central 
Africa  was  most  encouraging,  and  the  British  (Tovernment, 
still  eager  to  open  up  trade  witli  tlie  interior  of  Africa,, 
decided  to  immediately  send  out  another  expedition.  .Sultan 
Bello,  in  the  letter  hnmght  home  hj  Olapperton,  had  ex-  . 
pressed  a  desire  to  throw  his  country  open  to  British  trade, 
and  to  uliandon  the  traffic  in  slaves,  pru])osing  also  that 
English  consuls  sliouM  reside  at  places  called  funda  and 
Baka.  He,  mofeoyer,  had  agreed  that»  on  a  certain  date,  ha 
wonld  send  an  escort  to  the  coast  town  of  Whydah,  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  to  oondnet  the  Englishmen  to  Sokoto.  The 
command  of  this  exj)eilition  was  given  to  Clap])erton  (who 
had  been  promoted  Commander,  K.N.)  and  in  August,  1825,  hia 
health  being  qnite  restored,  he  started  once  more  on  his  travels. 
He  was  allowed  to  take  as  a  companion  a  Dr.  Dickson; 
and  two  nayal  officers,  Captain  Pearoe  and  Dr.  Momson, 
were  sent  with  tliem,  witli  ]»artirular  iii>lrueti(ms  to  explore 
aud  survey  the  country  in  all  directions  from  Sokoto.  The 
presents  from  the  QoTemment  to  Sultan  Bello  and  the 
Sultan  of  Bomu  imie  of  eomdderable  Talus,  and  the  mission 
was  in  every  way  thoroughly  well  equipped.  Besides 
Columbus  (^Nfajor  Deiiliani's  old  servant)  Clapperton  took, 
as  his  personal  attendant,  a  man  wlio  was  destined  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  country — his  humble 
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and  devoted  servant,  Richard  Lander,  on  whom  8u])seqiiently 
devolved  the  honour  foid  glory  of  discorering  the  mouth  of 
Ihe  Niger. 

Toiwutb  the  end  of  NoTember,  1825,  the  little  party  of 

Englishmen  reached  the  Bicjht  of  Benin,  fully  expecting  to 
find  Bello's  et^cort  waiting  to  receive  them.  To  their  crreat 
disappointment,  however,  on  making  inquiries,  nothing  could 
be  beoid  of  the  eeoovt^  and  e^en  the  name  of  the  great  Bnltaa 
of  the  FaDatahs  waa  aeaicely  known.  Thia  d^onement 
was  qnite  nndreamt  of,  bnt  Clapperton  at  once  formed  hia 
plans,  det'idiiit^  to  strike  across  t  ountr}'  to  Sokoto,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  escort  on  the  way.  Dickson,  having 
e^pteaaed  a  wiah  to  nndertake  the  exploration  of  Dahomey 
and  job  Clapperton  at  Sokoto,  waa  dropped  at  Whydah, 
whenea^  aeoompanied  by  Oolnmbna,  he  reaehed  Dahomey  in 
safety.  From  Dahomey  he  proceeded  to  Shar  (seventeen 
days'  march  from  Dahomey),  and  then  commenced  his 
jonmey  to  Yanii;  how  far  he  got  waa  never  known,  Ibr 
nothing  more  waa  heard  of  him  or  hia  aervant.  The  reat 
of  the  party,  meanwhile,  sailed  to  the  Benin  riTer,  where 
they  met  an  English  merchant  of  the  name  of  Hontson, 
who  ad  vised  tliem  to  start  for  tlie  interior  from  the  port  of 
Badaury.  The  vessel  aocordini^ly  put  back,  and  on  the 
29th  November,  Clapperton  and  hia  oompaniona  set  out 
ihlongh  Yoniba  to  Sokoto,  Mr.  Hontson  aoting  aa  goide  aa 
llnr  aa  Eyeo  (or  Katnnga),  the  capital  of  the  Yontba 
country. 

No  Booiier  had  the  march  from  tlie  coast  commenced  than 
£mr  attacked  every  member  of  the  party  in  sncoesaion, 
and  before  a  month  had  elapsed,  Captain  Pearoe  and 
Dr.  Motriaon  snoenmbed,  both  dying  on  the  same  day, 

the  former  at  J^igwa,  and  tlie  latter  at  Jaimah.  Dis- 
heartened by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  two  friends,  Clapperton 
himaelf  beeame  iU,  and  Hontson  and  Lander  followed  snit^ 
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though  the  journey  was  oontinned,  and  Katanga  eyentnally 

rcacluul  on  the  23rd  Janiiarv,  1826.  Here  tliev  were  forceil 
to  remain  until  the  7th  March,  when  the  king  allowed  them 
to  proceed  to  BoQSsa,  where,  on  the  Ist  Apzil,  Clapperton 
inspected  the  soene  of  Mungo  Pw^s  disaster.  Grossing  the 
Niger,  they  now  travelled  without  mishap  through  Nnpe, 
Yauri,  and  Zaria  to  Kano,  which  was  entered  on  the  20th 
July,  barely  two  years  i'roni  Clapperton's  former  visit,  in 
which  time  he  liad  completed  a  circular  journey  by  land  and 
sea  of  olose  on  twelve  thousand  miles.  The  place  had  under- 
gone a  change ;  Eano  was  in  low  spirits,  sines  Sultan  Bello 
was  at  war  with  his  neighbour  the  Saltan  of  Bomu,  and  the 
trade  of  the  Western  Suudan  was  jturalyzr<l. 

After  spending  some  time  in  Kano,  a  move  was  made 
towards  Sokoto,  in  order  to  deliver  Belio's  presents  in  person, 
and  on  the  15th  October  the  great  Sultan  wss  interviewed  in 
his  war-camp,  near  Coonia,  the  capital  of  Gkber.  Ooonia, 
w'liicli  was  quite  a  small  walled  town,  was  al»out  to  be 
attacked  by  Bello's  army,  and  on  the  following  day, 
Clapperton  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  operations, 
his  description  of  which  is  of  considerable  interest: — 

"  The  number  of  fighting  men  brought  before  the  town 
could  not,  I  think,  be  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  horse 
and  foot,  of  which  the  foot  amounted  to  more  than  nine- 
tenths.  For  the  depth  of  two  hundred  yards,  all  round  the 
walls  was  a  dense  circle  of  men  and  horses.  The  horse 
out  of  bow-shot,  while  the  foot  went  up  as  they  felt  courage  or 
inclination,  and  kept  up  a  stragglinj?  firo  with  about  thirty 
muskets,  and  the  shooting  of  arrows.  In  front  of  the  Sultan, 
the  Zegzeg  troops  had  one  French  fuail ;  the  JbLano  forces  had 
forty-one  muskets.  These  fellows,  whenever  they  £red  their 
pieces,  ran  out  of  bow-shot  to  load.  All  of  them  were  slaves; 
not  a  single  Fellatah  had  a  musket.  The  enemy  kept  up  a 
sure  and  slow  light,  seldom  throwing  away  their  arrows 
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until  ikey  saw  an  opportunity  of  letting  fly  with  effect. 

Now  and  then  a  single  horse  would  gallop  up  to  the  ditch, 
and  brandish  his  spear,  the  rider  taking  care  to  cover  himself 
with  his  large  leather  sliield,  and  return  as  fast  as  he  went^ 
generally  calling  out  lustily,  when  he  got  among  his  own 
party,  '  Shields  to  the  wall ! '  '  Yon  people  of  the  Gadado, 
or  Atego,*  &c.,  'why  don't  yon  hasten  to  the  wall?'  T» 
which  some  voices  would  call  out,  *  Oh  !  you  have  a  good 
hirge  shield  to  cover  you !  '  The  cry  of  '  Shields  to  the 
wall '  was  constantly  heard  from  the  several  chiefs  to  their 
troops,  but  they  disregarded  the  call,  and  neither  chiefs  nor 
▼assals  moTod  from  the  spot.  At  length  the  men  in  qnilted 
armonr  went  up  '  per  order.*  They  certainly  cnt  not  a  bad 
figure  at  a  distance,  as  their  helmets  were  ornamented  with 
black  and  white  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  sides  of  the  helmets 
with  pieces  of  tin,  which  glittered  in  the  sun,  their  long 
qnilted  coats  of  gaudy  colonrs  reaching  over  part  of  the 
horses'  tails  and  hanging  over  the  flanks.  On  the  neck, 
eyen  the  horse's  armonr  was  notched,  or  vandyked,  to  look 
like  a  mane ;  on  his  forehead  and  oyer  his  nose  was  a  hrsss  or 
tin  plate,  as  also  a  semicircular  piece  on  each  side.  The 
rider  was  armed  with  a  large  spear;  and  he  had  to  be 
assisted  to  mount  his  horse,  as  his  quilted  coat  was  too 
heavy.  It  required  two  men  to  lift  him  on ;  and  there  were 
six  of  them  to  each  goyemor,  and  six  to  the  Sultan.  I  at 
first  thought  the  foot  would  take  advantage  of  going  under 
cover  of  these  unwieldy  machines  ;  but,  no,  they  went  alone, 
as  fast  a«  the  poor  horses  could  bear  them,  which  was  but  a 
slow  pace.  They  had  one  musket  in  Coonia,  and  it  did 
wonderful  exeention,  for  it  brought  down  the  van  of  the 
qnilted  men,  who  fell  from  his  horse  like  a  sack  of  com 
thrown  from  a  horse's  hack  at  a  miller^s  door ;  but  both 
horse  and  man  were  broui^ht  oft'  by  two  or  three  footmen. 
He  had  got  two  balls  through  his  breast ;  one  went  through 
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his  body  and  botli  side^*  of  the  lobe,  tlie  otlier  wont  through 
and  lodged  in  the  quilted  armour  opposite  the  shoulders. 

"  The  cry  of  '  Allahu  Akber/  or  *  God  is  great/  WM 
resounded  tbxongh  the  whole  amy  every  qvarterof  an  hour  «t 
least  (this  is  the  war-cry  of  the  Fellatahs) ;  hut  neither  this,  nor 
*  Shields  to  the  wall,'  nor  *  Why  don't  the  G-adado*s  people 
go  up?'  liad  any  effect,  except  to  produce  a  scuffle  auiongrtt 
themselves,  when  the  chiefs  would  have  to  ride  up  and  part 
their  followers,  who,  instead  of  fighting  against  the  enemy, 
were  more  likely  to  fight  with  one  another.  There  were 
three  Arahs  of  Ghadames  in  the  army^  aimed  at  all  points. 
Hameda,  the  Sultan's  merchant,  was  one.  He  was  mounted 
on  a  fine  black  Tuarick  horse,  armed  with  a  spear  and 
shield,  and  Arab  musket,  brace  of  pistols,  blunderbuss,  sword« 
and  dagger.  The  other  two,  Abdelkrim  and  Beui  Omar, 
amed  with  musket,  pistols,  sword,  and  dagger.  Ahdelkrim 
was  mounted ;  Omar  on  foot,  who  received  a  hall  from  the 
Coonia  musket,  which  carried  away  his  cartouche  box,  with 
all  his  ammunition,  early  in  the  attack.  The  other  two, 
Hameda  and  Abdelkrim,  kept  behind  the  Sultan  and  Gadado 
the  whole  of  the  action,  and  always  joined  lustily  in  the  ery 
of  *  Allahu  Akher.'  Once  Hameda  asked  me,  when  I  wae 
near  him,  why  I  did  not  join  in  the  ory ;  was  it  not  a  good 
place  ?  I  told  him  to  hold  his  peace  for  a  fool.  My  Qod 
understood  Kn^^lish  as  well  as  Arabic. 

"  The  most  useful,  and  as  brave  as  any  one  of  us,  was  an 
old  female  slave  of  the  Sultan's,  a  native  of  Zamfra,  five  of 
whose  former  governors  she  said  she  had  nursed.  She  was 
of  a  dark  copper  colour.  She  was  mounted  on  a  long-had^ed 
bright  bay  horse,  with  a  scraggy  tail,  crop-eared,  and  the 
mane  as  if  the  rats  had  eaten  part  of  it ;  and  he  was  not  in 
high  condition.  She  rode  a-straddlc,  liad  on  a  conical  straw 
dish-cover  for  a  hat,  or  to  shade  her  face  from  the  sun,  a  short 
dirty  white  bed-gown,  a  pair  of  dirty  white  loose  and  wide 
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tiOMen,  a  pair  of  Hmm  booti^  wbkh  irarawide  and  fiBBia 
d^er  the  knee,  fastening  with  a  string  ronnd  the  waitt.  She 
had  also  a  whip  and  spurs.  At  her  SiuMlc-buw  Imug  about 
half-a-dozen  gourds  filled  with  water,  and  a  hxass  basin  to 
dnnk  oni  of  ;  -«imL  with  this  she  Mppliad  thu  wouided  and  thf 
ilunty.  I  mMaolj  was  aradh  oWged  to  har,  fuc  ahe  twiaa 
gare  me  a  baain  of  water.  The  heat  and  d«8i  nada  thiiat 
almost  intolerable.  Numbers  went  into  the  shade  as  they 
got  tired,  and  also  to  drink  at  the  river.  When  it  drew  near 
ainaat  the  Sultan  dismonntedy  and  his  ahield  waa  held  over 
htm  hr  a  ahada.  In  thia  way  we  donturaed  until  auaael^ 
when  the  Saltan  Moniited.   We  left  the  walls  of  Coonia  ibr 

the  camp.  Ujxni  the  whole  it  was  as  yoor  a  tight  as  can 
poesibly  be  imiigint-d,  and  though  the  doctrine  of  predestiua- 
tioft  ia  ino&eaed  by  Mohammedans,  in  no  one  instance  have  I 
eeen  them  aedng  as  men  believiiig  snoh  a  dootxiiie.  Xhe 
tedal  £Dioes  ate  most  eontemptiUe ;  oyer  more  ready  to  fight 
with  one  another  than  they  are  with  the  enemy  of  their  king 
and  country,  and  rarely  acting  in  concert.  I)uriug  the  night 
we  were  out  off  from  water  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cooniii,  and 
«  ctj  WAS  xMsed  that  they  had  oone  out  to  attaok  ns^  when 
the  whole  of  tjie  loma  of  Zamfir%  hoxae  and  loot,  weie 
tvadbling  over  He  m  <mr  quarter,  pellHBiell,  who  shoold  get 
the  soonest  out  of  danger.  I  had  not  undressed,  but  had  my 
hone  saddled,  and  the  camels  loaded.  My  servants  woold 
have  msy  too,  but  I  made  them  stop  sad  load  the  oaasls^ 
wkm  I  sesit  them  off  with  those  cf  the  Gadado^  whieh  now 
ealy  xiflBained. 

"The  Hags  of  the  Fellatahs  ate  white,  like  the  French, 
and  their  statf  is  a  branch  of  the  palm.  They  are  not  borne 
by  men  of  honour,  but  by  their  slaves.  The  Sultan  had  six 
bone  before  him ;  each  of  the  gwemom  had  two.  They  also 
an  dress  in  white  tohes  and  trousers,  as  an  emblem  of  their 
purity  in  faith  and  intentions.** 
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We  have  quoted  tlras  at  length  to  show  what  the  fightrng- 
qualities  of  the  great  Folah  army  were  when  its  organization 

was  at  it8  best,  and  if  Clapperton  can  hv  considered  an  imjjartial 
witness,  it  seems  little  to  the  credit  of  the  pagan  aborigines 
that  they  ever  permitted  themselves  to  be  conquered.^  la 
this  instance,  however,  Saltan  Bello  was  worsted,  for  the 
Zurmie  forces  deserted  in  the  night,  and  the  Fnlah  army  fled 
towards  Sokoto,  which,  after  three  days*  hard  marching,  was 
eventually  reached  in  safety,  on  the  2()th  October,  1826.  Here 
Clapi>ert(Hi  took  U])  his  residence,  being  joined  a  few  wreks 
later  by  his  servant,  Hichard  Lantler,  who  had  been  left  ill  at 
Kano.  From  this  time  Clapperton's  health  oommeneed  to 
fail,  and  his  wish  to  proceed  to  Bomn  being  thwarted  by 
Sultan  Bello,  he  remained  inactive  at  Sokoto  and  Magaria, 
until  he  eventually  died  on  the  13th  April,  1827,  with  some- 
appearance  of  having  Ix  en  poisoned. 

Lander  buried  his  master  at  the  village  of  Jungavie,  and 
had  a  hut  built  over  the  grave,  after  which,  but  not  without 
considerable  difficulty,  he  obtained  permission  from  Bello  to 
start  for  the  coast.  Leaving  Sokoto  in  May,  he  marched  by 
a  somewhat  circuitous  route  to  Badagry,  whirh  he  reached  on 
the  21st  November.  Here,  however,  his  troubles  did  not  end, 
for  before  he  could  get  a  passage  to  Engl  an  rl,  he  found  him- 
self denounced  to  the  king  by  some  Portuguese  slave- 
merchants  as  a  spy,  with  the  result  that  he  was  seised,  and 
condemned  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  drinking  Bwnta- 
water.'  "  On  entering,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  "  one  of  the 
men,  i>resenting  me  witli  a  bowl,  in  which  was  about  a  quart 
of  a  liquid  much  resembling  water,  commanded  me  to  drink 
it^  saying,  *  If  you  come  tu  do  bad  it  will  kill  you ;  but  if  not, 

>  It  most,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  Fuluhs  always  owed 
their  sui>cri<>rity  to  their  cavalry,  which  could  be  of  little  use  in  tba 

attsick  i>ii  II  walled  town. 
»  Fitf*- Chapter  XVll. 
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it  cannot  hurt  you.'  There  being  no  resonroe,  I  immediatelj, 

and  without  hesitation,  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  bowl, 
and  walked  hastily  out  of  the  hut,  through  the  armed  men, 
to  my  own  lodgings,  took  powerful  medicine  and  plenty  of 
warn  water,  which  instantly  ejected  the  whole  from  my 
stomach,  and  I  felt  no  iU-efbete  from  the  fetish.  It  had  a 
bitter  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  I  was  told  almost  always 
proved  fatal."  From  this  time  the  natives  of  Ikidagi'y  treated 
him  with  every  respect,  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  two  months,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  passage  to  England,  ani?ing  sa&ly, 
with  all  Glapperton^s  papeni»  on  the  30th  April,  1828.^ 

The  death  of  Glapperton  and  his  companions  checked  for  a 
while  the  ardour  for  discovering  the  course  of  the  Niger.  So 
far  the  ill-omened  river  had  swallowed  up  almost  every 
Englishman  who  had  gased  on  its  watan^  and  where  it 
terminated  remained  still  a  mysteiy.  The  infimnation  that 
%  had  been  obtained  from  the  natiTes  was  unreliable,  some 
asserting  that  the  river  flowed  from  Boussa  eastward  and 
emptied  itself  into  Lake  Chad,  some  that  it  continued  its 
course  for  seyeral  hundred  miles  and  eventually  entered  the 
Nib,  while  others  maintained  that  it  was  identical  with  the. 
Congo.  As  a  matter  of  ihot  the  airtnal  months  of  the  Niger 
had  been  the  resort  of  the  European  slave-traders  for  many 
years,  though  that  these  were  the  outlets  of  Park's  river  was 
unknown  and  undreamt  of.  It  seems  strange,  when  looking 
at  the  map  nowadays,  that  there  should  have  been  any  doubt 
in  the  matter,  but  a  visit  to  the  Niger  Delta  soon  accounts 
for  eTer3rthing.  The  mass  of  water  does  not,  as  with  most 
great  rivers,  tiow  in  one  channel  larger  than  the  others  to  the 

*  While  Cliii){)t>rt<>n  was  on  this  expedition,  Major  Laing  had  crossed 
the  Sahara  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  which  ho  successfnlly  reached, 
the  first  European  to  enter  the  mysterious  city  ;  lio  was,  however, 
murdered  on  his  return  journeyi  and  all  his  papers  were  lost.  f  'u/« 
Chapter  X. 
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tea;  lmt»  at  a  distaooe  of  sixty  mileB  or  so  fimn  Ha  temdna- 
tion,  ditidos  its  waters  to  fbrm  sevierel  streams  of  almost 

<  qu;il  size.^  Thore  wfis  nothinc:,  tlierofore,  to  jtoint  to  tlio 
fact  that  an  extraordinarily  largo  river  emptied  itself  into  the 
Atlantic  in  this  neighboorhood.  Geographen  were  sorely 
fiuidod,  and  the  Higerlbr  a  time  ahazed  with  the  North  Pole 
the  honoors  of  being  the  })rob1em  of  the  age.' 

Disheartened  at  tlie  ill-success  that  had  attended  their 
efforts  to  open  np  these  regions,  the  British  Government 
thought  no  more  of  AMoaa  ezpeditione^  until  Lander,  who 
had  fed  hia  enthnsiaem  hj  pnUiahing  the  story  of  hia  journey 
witik  Olappeiton,^  persnaded  the  aothoritieB  to  eommission 
him  to  proceed  again  to  Boussa,  and  take  np  the  thread 
where  Park  ha<l  dropped  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting 
to  say  a  word  about  Richard  Lander,  for  that  a  man  in  hia 
positioa  should  have  become  a  worthy  soeeeBaor  to  such 
intrepid  explorers  aa  Park  and  Clapperton  is  indeed  remaik- 
able.  He  was  bom  in  1804,  hisfether  being  a  Cornish  shop- 
keeper, blessed  with  a  family  of  six  children  and  a  small 
income.  At  the  age  of  eleven  llichard  started  life  as  page* 
boy  to  a  merchant  in  the  West  Indies,  after  which  he  served 
▼aiiooa  masters  in  Sooth  Africa  and  Enf^and,  hating  by  the 
time  he  took  service  with  Clapperton,  trayelled  through  most 

>  ^armHf  ChUier  (1688)  njs  <tf  the  Niger:  ««Thk  k  the  gieaM 
river  of  Africa,  celled  Iqr  the  netivee  Hiod-Nijar.  It  enielli  in 
JSthiopia,  from  a  leke  of  the  same  neme,  end,  raming  westwaida, 
divides  NigritiA  into  two  parts.  After  along  ooone,  end  tiie  reoep- 
tkM  of  divers  rivers,  wlme  mums  are  tuUmovrntousy  ft  fiAs  iilo  the 
Atlantick  Ocean  by  ax  greet  streems,  wfaiok  are  all  sonlh  el  Gape 
Verde  but  onti.*' 

■  Rt'ichard  (lti02)  and  Maoqueen  (1829)  guessed  the  true  ooarse  of 

the  Ni^'»*r. 

'  Jhuntnl  of  a  Second  Ex})e<1itifm  info  thf  Tnterinr  of  Africa,  from 
the  Jiif/hf  i\f  liemn  to  Soccnton^  by  tlio  lato  Cominander  Cljipperton, 
of  the  Roya  Navy.  Tt)  wliich  i»  added  The  Journal  tf  JiicAard 
Lander^  d£;c.,  London,  1829. 
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of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  seen  a  good  dt  ul  of  the  world. 
In  this  manner  he  picked  up  tlie  only  ^Aaming  lie  possessed, 
ihmigh  thai  it  wm  foffioieiit  for  the  pupoee  is  proTed  by  the 
good  work  that  he  aocompliahed.  Had  ha  bean  an  ovdinaxy 
sum  of  his  class,  be  wonld  have  delivered  over  bis  master'a 
papers,  received  his  wages,  and  foresworn  Africa  for  ever. 
Kicliard  Lander,  however,  was  of  sterner  stuff ;  he,  Like  Park 
and  ClapparUm,  had  received  a  Nifer  baptism ;  his  mission 
was  to  sndsaTonr  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  great  river,  and 
at  the  end  of  1829  he  bad  com©  to  terms  with  the  Gbvemmant, 
who  were  only  hali-hfurted  in  the  matter — ^thev  woukl  not 
expend  any  large  sum  on  the  new  enterprise,  in  fact,  they 
limited  the  expedition  to  Lander  and  his  brother.^ 

The  two  brothers,  Biohard  and  John,  soon  made  all 
•iraageBMnts^  set  sail  flrom  England,  and  airived  at  Badagry 
on  the  22nd  March,  iS.ii).  Thence  they  juurneyed  inland, 
by  the  route  which  Richanl  had  followed  on  his  previous 
visit,  finally  striking  the  Niger  at  Boussa,  without  mishap, 
in  Jnly.  Fortune  iavonred  them  still  farther,  for  the  king 
of  Yami,  having  eonsnlted  the  oracle,  gave  them  two  oanoea 
and  a  score  of  slaves  as  paddlers,  with  which  on  the 
30th  Septem]>t'r  they  commenced  their  down-stream  voyage. 
Week  sucoeeded  week,  as  the  dug-outs  slowly  drifted  along 
in  a  south-easterly  direction ;  occasionally  other  eanoes  were 
saan,  bat  no  one  molested  them,  and  as  each  moming  broke 
they  hoped  to  see  the  river  widening  to  the  ocean.  At 
length,  on  the  night  of  the  'l')th  October,  they  found  them- 
selves descending  more  rapidly;  a  great  river  (the  Benue) 
was  flowing  in  from  the  east,  and  their  course  was  changed 

*  Hm  panimaqrof  tfas  GevenuBtnt  seems  aboost  hwrodibU.*  The 
tens  sftsed  on  w«r«  thai  Riohazd  Lsnder^s  wile  tboald  reotife  en 
alkwanoe  of  £100  during  the  first  yeer  of  h«r  husband's  abssnoe,  and 
that  on  Us  vstun  he  should  be  psid  a  rewacd  ol  £  100  for  his  ssrvioss. 
John  Leader  gave  hie  servioes  free,  the  Government  refusing  him  say 
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to  almost  dae  south.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  as 
to  where  the  "Dark  Waters  **  would  enter  the  Atlantic,  and 

a  month  later  the  explorers  were  on  board  an  English  vessel 
at  Brass.  Thus,  ai'ter  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
was  Park's  work  completed,  and  the  mystery  that  had 
troubled  the  world  for  so  long  set  at  rest  for  oyer. 

We  now  enter  on  a  new  phase  of  Niger  history.  The 
explorers  had  performi  il  tlu  ir  part,  in  ho  far  that  tliey  had 
found  out  that  the  hyer  was  of  immense  size  and  that  its 
banks  were  densely  populated.  It  remained  therefore  for 
traders  and  philanthropists  to  open  up  the  country,  and  the 
expeditions  of  the  next  few  years  endeaToured  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  people,  in  the  hopes  of  inducing 
them  to  permit  free  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

The  Landers,  iu  describing' their  adventurous  journey,^  so 
impressed  their  countrymen  with  the  immense  resources  of 
the  new  land,  that,  within  a  year  of  their  return,  the  first 
of  the  trading  expeditions  had  set  sail  from  England.  The 
€k)vemm(;nt  refused  to  have  any  connection  witli  tlie  new 
enterprise,  which  was  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  a 
Liverpool  merchant^  and  although  as  regards  trade  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  proved  otherwise  than  a  dismal  fiedlure,  its 
originator — ^Macgregor  Laird — ^lived  to  see  that  ihilure  often 
leads  to  success.  Had  hardship  not  undermined  his  constitu- 
tion, his  old  age  might  have  been  cheered  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  foresight  laid  the  foundations  of  England's  most 
prosperous  possession  in  West  Africa.'  The  expedition  of 

>  A  V<fjfQg»  down  tkt  Iksrh  River,  by  Bidiard  and  John  Linder, 

^  Mac^epor  Laird  wa^  bom  at  Greeriork  in  ednratt'd  at 

Edinburgh,  and  early  in  life  }»ocaine  a  tner  with  his  fatlier  in  an 
engineering  business  at  Livi  rpool.  This  he  gave  up  for  African 
exploration  and  trade,  details  of  which  will  bo  found  in  the  next 
chapter.  Although  known  cliietly  for  his  great  work  in  connection 
with  the  Niger,  he  busied  himself  with  Atlantic  fteam  navigation. 
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1832  ^  is  famous  in  Niger  history,  not  so  much  by  reason  of 
its  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  as  because,  although  it  was 
eqnip{>ed  in  the  most  layish  style,  it  established  for  the 

Delta  a  reputation  lor  iiiilieultliiness  which  it  has  never  been 
able  to  shake  off.  The  two  vessels  destined  for  this  eventful 
undertaking  were  afipropriately  named  the  Quorra^  and  the 
Alburkah,^  and,  with  forty-eight  Europeans  on  board,  they 
leached  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  in  August,  1832.  Macgr^gor 
Laird  himself  was  with  tiie  expedition ;  Richard  Lender  also 
gave  his  services,  while  among  the  principal  olhcers  may  l)e 
mentioned  Lieutenant  William  Allen,  K.N.,  and  Dr.  Oldfield. 
The  two  vessels  set  to  work  to  explore  the  yarious  creeks  of 
the  Delta,  in  doing  which  several  weeks  werespent^  resulting 
in  the  decimation  of  the  crews  from  malaria.  At  length  the 
main  riyer  was  ascended,  though,  owing  to  the  low  state  of 
the  water,  much  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  frequent 
grounding  on  sand-banks,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  exploring 
the  Benu^  river  for  a  short  distance,  little  was  done  this 
year. 

The  expedition  returned  to  the  sea,  and,  after  reuniting 
at  Fernando  Po,  reascended  the  Niger,  when  they  succeeded 

in  reaching  Rabba  on  the  Middle  Niger  and  Panda,  ur 
Fuuda,  on  the  Henue,  but  so  far  they  had  done  nothing 
in  the  way  of  trade.  Again  Fernando  Po  was  visited,,  and 
Laird  returned  to  England,  and  in  1834,  for  a  third  time, 
the  great  river  was  ascended  by  Oldfield  and  Lander,  but 
without  any  further  result.  The  officers  and  crews  of  the 

and  the  oompai^  wliich  he  fonned  m  1887  was  tiie  jnoneer  of  the 
lines  to  America. 

*  Narrative  of  an  Stpedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  the  Miver 
Niffer  in  the  steam-t^fnfls  "  Quorra"  and  AlburkaA,"  byMaogregor 
Laird  and  R  A.  K.  OkltieUl.  London,  ltia7. 

*  The  Nifit^r  filxtvi'  Lokojii. 

'  "  RIoBsiug  "  i^JIausa).  ThU  was  the  tirst  iron  vessel  that  perfurmed 
a  sea  voyage. 
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Qmnra  and  AUmrhahhmA  gradually  tooeiimbed  to  tlit  affeotaof 

the  climate,  and  the  captains'  determination  had  at  last  given 
way,  but  only  because  it  whs  nu  longer  possible  to  navigate 
the  vessels.  Of  the  forty-eight  Kuropeaus  who  had  left 
LiTerpool  two  yean  before,  only  nine  were  alife;  of  the 
officere  Laird,  Oldfield,  and  Allen  alone  enrviYod;  Biehaid 
Landerj  who  had  borne  all  the  trials  of  the  expedition  with 
great  fortitude,  met  liis  death  at  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
being  mortally  wounded  in  the  third  ascent  of  tlio  river,  and 
dying  at  Femando  Po  on  the  2nd  Febraaiy,  1834^  Thna, 
on  this  AMoaa  island,  fate  deoreed  ahonld  be  boned 
01a})perton*s  two  fellow-traTellers ;  for  Denham,  who  had 
given  up  African  exploration  after  returning  from  Clapperton's 
first  expedition,  had  been  appointed  Oovernor  or  Superin- 
tendent of  Fernando  Po,  where  he  died  in  1830,  at  the 
moment  when  Lander  was  solving  the  mystery  of  the  Niger's 
month. 

The  results  of  this  expedition  as  far  as  trade  was  concerned 
were  most  unsatisfactory ;  in  its  principal  object  it  had 
therefore  failed,  and  failed  signally.  But  it  had  been  a 
raeeess  in  other  ways;  the  Delta  and  the  main  river  had 
been  explored,  and  Lientenant  Allen  bad  made  a  ehart  d 
the  waters ;  moreover,  much  had  been  learned  (nnfortnnately 
from  bitter  exju  rience)  of  the  climate  of  tlie  lower  reaches 
of  the  Niger,  thus  paving  the  way  for  future  expeditions. 
Utterly  disheartened  by  Laird's  failure,  Kngllah  traders 
abandoned,  for  a  time,  the  idea  of  making  money  out  of  this 
part  of  West  Africa  by  legitimate  commeroe.  In  the  mesn- 
while,  however,  'Sir.  l>eecroft,  who  was  then  Superintendent 
at  Fernando  Po,  devoted  his  atteutiou  to  exploring  the 
varions  months  of  the  Niger,  n spending  the  Niger  itself  as 
far  as  the  confluence,  in  1835,  in  a  steamer  of  the  West 

>  A  statue  of  R.  Lauder  stauda  in  Lemon  Stm^  Xruro,  hi«  native 
towu. 
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Afiicaii  (kmgmy  (the  Quorra),  snd  again  in  1840,  in  a 
TMsd  belonging  to  Mr.  Bobert  Jamieaon  of  Glaagow,  when 

lie  reached  a  spot  within  forty  milea  of  Bonssa.  The 
atcouuts  which  he  sent  homo  awakened  the  intt  rest  in 
MuQgo  Pack's  xiYer,  and  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  pliihtu- 
thropistB  eager  to  aappreaa  the  alaTO-trade.  With  this 
new  mtt?ement  waa  aaaodtttad  the  name  of  Thomaa  Fowell 
BuxUm^the  Friend  of  Africa — and  to  hia  nntiring  advoeaoy 

was  due  the  fact  tliat  money  was  freely  subscribed  by 
private  individuals  and  voted  by  Parliament  to  fit  out  an 
^nywiitioii  ias  the  purpose  of  reoUiming  the  savage.  This 
im  to  he  no  apeoolatiye  tnuling  Tentnxe^  hat  a  Qoyernment 
ejqpeditioD,  intended  to  qpen  np  the  oonntry  and  endeaTonr 
to  induce  the  natives  to  substitute  commerce  for  the  inhuman 
traffic  in  slaves.  Such  was  the  i4ea  of  the  famous  txpeditiun 
of  1841,^  and  if  money  oould  have  insured  its  success^  it 
ehonJid  have.been  pre-eminently  snceenpfiil.  Three  ateameri, 
the  AtbeH^  the  Soudant  and  the  WUbmifofte^  ynm  fitted  ont 
regardless  of  expense,  offiomd  by  the  Boyal  Navy,  provided 
\iith  missionaries,  linguists,  and  gentlemen  of  various  scientific 
Attainments,  and  despatched  irom  uur  shores  in  i\lay,  184-1, 
-mik  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  whole  Bhtiah 
nation. 

Tbe  principal  officers  associated  with  this  expedition  were 

Captains  H.  D.  Trotter,  Bird  Alien,  and  AVilliiim  Alkn  uf 
the  Koyal  Navy ;  Surgeons  McWilliam,  Marshall,  Prilchett, 
l^hamson,  and  Nightingale  ;   Rev.  J.  F.  8ch<)n  and  Mr. 
Samnel  Orowther,^  missionariea;  Dr.  Yugel,  botanist 

*  A  Xarratire  of  the  Kipedition  sent  by  Her  MajeKtiin  (ior&rnment 
to  the  liiver  yi(jer,  in  1 84 1 ,  by  Captain  W.  Allan,  R.IS'.  { 1  .^-^is  1.  JournaU 
<if  the  Uev.  J.  F.  ^^chdn  and  Mr.  <Siimuel  Crowther  (I  Sli*),  Medical 
Bitimy^the  Kijfedition  to  the  Ni^r,  by  Dr.  McWilliam  (1^43).  A 
JMwte  JommA  htfi  during  the  Nipet  Expedition,  by  W.  Baapann 

*  A  freed  slavey  afterwards  Biabop  of  fhe  Niger.  Viie  Cbapter  XX. 
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Dr.  Staiiger,  geologist  ;  and  several  mineralogists  and 
naturalists.  Of  Europeans  there  were  altogether  145  and 
of  natives  133,  all  men  spedally  selected  and  of  proved 
ability.  No  stone  was  left  nntimied  to  make  this  expedition 
the  snocess  of  the  age,  and  the  instrnotions  to  the  oommandera 
wece  embodied  in  a  voluminous  despatcli,  framed  to  meet 
every  possible  emergency.  The  chief  object  was  thtJ  sup- 
pression of  the  over-sea  slave-trade,  and  the  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  various  chiefs 
of  the  advaatagos  to  be  derived  from  oommeroe  and  ikes 
labour ;  to  make  treaties,  give  presents  when  neoessary,  and 
to  purchase  land  for  the  erection  of  forts.  Moreover,  they 
were  empowered  to  make  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
a  tract  of  land  sufficiently  extensive  for  occupation  as  a 
model  farm,  all  necessary  agricultural  implements  being 
sent  out  with  the  expedition.  Finally,  the  members  of  the 
expedition  were  forbidden  to  trade  with  the  natives,  it  being 
considered  that  to  do  so  might  frustrate  the  main  objects 
fur  which  it  was  despatched.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
greatest  danger  likely  to  be  encountered  would  be  the  climate, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
health ;  a  set  of  regulations  was  issued  to  each  vessel,  and 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  forgotten — even  respirators 
were  provided  for  any  of  the  white  crew  who  should  be 
forced  to  come  on  deck  at  night-time. 

Although  the  three  steamers  left  England  in  Kay,  they 
did  not  reach  the  Niger  mouth  until  the  middle  of  August, 
having  stopped  at  tlio  various  African  islands  and  at  most  of 
the  ports  on  the  West  Coast,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
fuel:  thus  the  river  was  entered  within  a  month  of  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  fourth  death  since  leaving  England 
ooourred  on  the  first  day  in  Niger  waters.  From  that  time 
malaria  of  the  most  malignant  type  raged  on  board  the  vessels. 
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though  the  offlom  manfiilly  earned  out  their  inetraetMme  in 

the  matter  of  interviewing  the  native  ehiefii  and  making 
treaties,  wliich  in  reality  proved  of  little  value.  From  the 
Attah  of  Iddah  a  plot  of  land  six  miles  long  by  four  miles  wide 
at  the  oonflaenoe  ^  of  the  Niger  and  Beno^  was  obtained, 
whereoi^  to  eitabliflh  the  model  fann.'  On  the  arrival 
of  the  expedition  at  the  oonflnenee  about  the  middle  of 
September,  the  agricultural  iniplemeiits  were  unloaded,  and 
the  party  intended  to  commence  the  farming  operations  was 
landed;  all  the  previonsly-arranged  details  were  carried  out 
to  the  letter ;  hnte  were  built,  the  ground  cleared  and  planted, 
and,  with  a  steam-lannch  left  in  charge  for  emergencies, 
Captain  Trotter  considered  that  this  part  of  his  programme 
had  been  thoroughly  well  performed.  The  little  settlement 
was  now  left  to  its  own  devices,  while  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  ooaet  line  and  the  Middle  Niger.  Death 
had,  however,  already  eommenoed  to  play  havoc  with  both 
Europeans  and  natives,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
one  vessel  back  to  the  sea  with  the  sick,  many  of  whom  only 
lived  to  hnd  a  last  resting-plaee  by  tlie  side  of  former  Niger 
ezplorera  in  the  cemetery  of  Fernando  Po. 

Cosnmander  W.  AUen,  whose  former  experience  of  the  river 
should  have  given  great  weight  to  his  opinions,  strongly 
advocated  the  return  to  the  sea  of  the  whole  expedition.  He 
was  however,  overruled  by  Captain  Trotter  and  Commander 
Bird  Allen,  who  were  both  unwilling  to  abandon  the  enter* 
prise  after  so  short  a  trial,  and  accordingly  the  AUeri  pro- 
ceeded np  the  Middle  Niger,  while  the  Wilberfoixe  was 

•  Now  Lolcoja. 

■  The  land  in  question  was  cedeil  hy  the  Attiih  "  to  his  sister,  the 
Queen  of  England,"  but,  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  England, 
the  British  Govenmient  declined  to  ratify  tins  part  of  the  treaty.  The 
price  agreed  tu  be  paid  was  £45. 
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dafpfttohed  down  stream  to  eiqplore  the  ooist  line.  The  Moh 
18  a  melaiieholy  tale ;  the  W%lberforc§  (GommanderW.  Allen) 

made  for  Feiuaiido  Po,  where  «m  1st  October  she  met  her 
companion,  the  Soudan^  and  where  the  little  grave-yard — 
alieady  well  filled  with  Niger  yictims^received  the  romauie 
of  aeveral  of  her  crew.  Before  leaving  ler  a  sea  vi^agt 
Commander  W.  Allen  commissioned  Mr.  Beeoroft  to  oendnet 
an  cxjiedition  up  the  Niger  in  the  Ethiope,  a  trading  steamer 
belonging  to  Mr.  Kobert  Juniieson,  for  the  relief  uf  the  Albert ; 
and  the  Sou^n^  whose  crew  had  now  somewhat  recruited  its 
sfcrengih,  was  also  instructed  to  reaeeend  the  riw  a 
similar  purpose.  The  Sihiope  left  Fernando  Po  on  the  7th 
October,  and  met  the  A  Iheri  coming  down  stream  at  Stirling 
Island  on  the  13th,  tlu'  *S'(>jt(/a»  ji)iuiug  the  two  vessels  at  tlie 
Nun  mouth  on  the  16th.  The  Allx  rt  had  ascended  the  ^Uddle 
Niger  to  £gga»  but  her  crew  had  snffeied  so  tendhly  from  the 
elimate  that,  but  for  the  timely  arriTal  of  the  Ethiniuii,  it  is 
dottbtftd  if  she  could  have  made  her  way  to  Fernando  Po,  The 
]\"ilhi  rforrt  had  already  started  on  a  cruise,  and  the  AV>ert 
and  >'<)udan,  having  buried  their  dead,  and  invalided  home 
Captain  Trotter  and  others,  followed  snit.^  For  six  moalhs 
the  three  Tesselfi  visited  Ascension  and  other  iaUndi^  and 
then  Captain  W.  Allen  (now  in  command  of  the  eipeditioa) 
assembled  them  at  Fernando  Po  ti.  ai  iaiige  future  plans.  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  some  lurtlier  attempt  should  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  instructions  that  had  been  given  them 
4A  leaving  England,  though  it  is  very  apparent  ftim  the 
various  accounts  that  have  been  published  that  a  return  te 
the  Niger  was  not  by  any  means  popular.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Captain  W.  Allen  decided  to  attack  the  pestilential  river  again, 

>  CH»tMnBiidA]lflo  died  on  S5th  October,  1811,aiidwMlnM  at 
Fernando  Po. 
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tboogh  fortunately  despatches  amTod  from  Eng^d  in  the 
nick  of  time  ordering  the  expedition  to  abandon  eyerything. 

Tlie  model  farm,  however,  whs  to  be  relieved,  and  with  this 
intention  the  Wilberforce  was  sent  up  to  the  couHuence, 
while  the  rest  of  the  expedition  returaed  to  England. 

The  voyage  of  the  Wilbetforee  (under  Lieutenant  Webb) 
up  to  the  confluence  and  back  took  twenty-six  days,  and 
resulted  in  the  death  of  two  out  of  the  eight  Europeans  on 
board.  The  model  farm  was  found  to  be  in  a  miserable  state, 
the  black  labourers  having  btcdine  mutinous,  and  the  little 
party  having  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  Fulahs.  It 
was,  therefore,  considered  advisable  to  finally  abandon  the 
settlement,  and  the  stores  and  colonists  were  removed.  This 
having  been  done,  the  vessel  returned  to  Fernando  Po,  and* 
eventually  reached  Plymoutli  in  November,  1842.  Thus 
ended  the  most  unfortunate  expedition  in  Niger  history  ;  the 
three  steamers  had  averaged  fifty  days  in  the  river,  and  had 
lost  forty-nine  Europeans  out  of  a  total  of  145 ;  the  cost  had 
been  £80,000,  and  the  results  had  been  practically  nU, 
Never  have  the  dreams  of  African  philanthropists  received  a 
ruder  awakening. 

Nothing  but  failure  appeared  to  dog  the  steps  of  expedi- 
tions from  the  south,  and  for  almost  a  decade  the  Niger  was 
forgotten,  though  Beeoroft^  was  still  quietly  pursuing  his 

t  Beeeroft  WM  bom  near  Whitby  in  1790,  and  entered  the  merchant 
•ervice  when  quite  young.  Tkken  piisoner  by  the  French  in  1806 
escaped  and  was  lecaptured  four  times;  retained  a  prisoner  until 

1814.  Accompanied  ffir  B*  Farry  to  Davis  Straits,  reaching  Discoe, 
70°  N.  In  1829  aooompanied  Colonel  NicolU  to  Fernando  Po,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  remaining  there  for  twenty  years. 
He  made  remarkable  explorations  of  the  Niger  moutlis  and  adjacent 
countries  from  1835  to  iHoO.  In  184*J  he  ex])loml  tliu  ( )]d  Calabar 
River  for  200  miles  up  stream;  l84.'j,  made  Spanish  Ci<»vornor  of 
Fernando  Po ;  184o,  explored  the  Niger  and  tlie  Gaboon;  18.j0, 
became  H.B.M.'s  Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  where  he  died  in  Jnne,  1864. 
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investigations.  Then  once  more  came  a  revival,  and  the 
British  Government  again  decided  to  assist  in  opening  up 
Central  Africa — a  decision  which,  as  it  proved,  was  instru- 
mental in  adding  to  the  Empire  half  a  million  square  mile* 
of  valuable  territory. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  BARTH  AND  BAIKIE. 

Slow,  tedious,  and  expensive  both  in  lives  and  in  money  had, 
so  far,  been  the  exploration  of  the  countries  of  the  Niger. 
Little  had  been  done  in  this  first  half-century  to  open  up 
commercial  relations  with  the  natives  ;  the  information 
collected  during  the  fifty  years  was,  however,  sufficient  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  real  future  before  these  regions,  if 
means  could  only  be  found  to  bring  home  to  the  people  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  non-slave- 
trading  Europeans.  It  remained  for  the  two  subsequent 
expeditions — one  from  the  north  and  one  from  the  south — to 
finally  complete  the  work  that  had  been  begun,  and  to  add 
considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  James 
Richardson,  and  with  him  were  associated  two  German 
gentlemen,  Drs.  Overweg  ^  and  Barth,^  the  latter,  on  the 
death  of  his  two  companions,  eventually  succeeding  to  the 
command.  The  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  Government,"  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  first 

*  A  Prussian  geologist. 

'  Heinrich  Barth  was  bom  in  Hamburg  in  1821 ;  died  186«5. 

*  The  fact  that  Barth  was  a  German  has  been  put  forward  as  a 
claim  that  Germany  had  a  right,  by  priority  of  exploration,  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Western  Soudan.  This  can  best  be  dispelled  by  quoting 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  traveller:  "  After  Mr.  Richardson  had 
in  March,  1861,  fallen  a  victim  to  the  noble  enterprise  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life,  Her  Majesty's  Government  honoured  me  with  their 
confidence,  and  in  authorizing  me  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
expedition,  placed  sufficient  means  at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose." 
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of  Clapperton*t  ezpedttioiiB ;  in  faet,  Richardnon  was  directed  to 

follow  Clapperton's  route,  and  aooordingly  the  little  party  left 
Tripoli  in  ^larch  IHnO,  and  travelled  .scjuth  to  Murzuk. 
Theuco  tliey  crossed  tlie  desert  to  Air,  or  Asben,  arriving  at 
Tagelel  in  the  following  Jannary.  They  had  tlma  followed 
the  caravan  route  which  traverses  the  desert  almost  parallel 
to,  hut  considerahly  to  the  west  of,*  that  taken  by  Denham 
and  Clapperton.  It  was  an  ardnotis  journey,  and  one  fraught 
witli  much  danger  and  many  ditlicultics,  the  country  being 
inl'ested  by  lawless  bands  of  Tuareg  robbers,  ever  on  the  look- 
out for  plunder,  but  the  little  expedition  was  well-armed  and 
able  to  resist  attack,  though  frequently  robbed  under  cover  of 
darkness.  At  Tagelel  the  membeia.  of  the  mission  decided 
to  separate,  their  finances  being  at  a  low  ebb,  and  it  being 
known  that  where  a  party  of  three  Europeans  travelled 
together  large  sums  were  extorted  by  the  natives,  whereas 
single  travellers  were  allowed  to  pa^s  through  the  country 
without  much  notice  being  taken  of  them.  Each  of  the 
three  travellers  had  assumed  Arabic  names,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Mohammedans  ;  thus 
Richardson  was  known  as  Yacub,  and  Barth  as  Abdul 
Kerhm ;  they,  moreover,  were  dressed  as  Arabs,  and  Barth 
not  unfrequently  was  taken  for  one,  though  he  never 
attempted,  when  questioned,  to  disguise  the  hoi  that  they 
were  Europeans,  since  any  deception,  if  detected,  might  have 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  a  most  suspicious  people. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  party  (about  tlie  1st  April)  was 
Hxed  at  Kuka,  the  Bornu  capital,  whither  Richardson  pro- 
ceeded direct,  while  Barth  and  Overweg  took  more  circuitous 
routes.^   From  Tagelel  the  two  Germans  travelled  together 

Agaiii,  he  says : In  goop^phical  enterprise  in  genond  none  have  done 
more  ^han  the  English,  while,  in  Central  Africa  in  partieolar,  Vecylitlle 

has  iKjen  achieved  by  any  hut  EnpHsh  travellers.*' 
'  Am  matters  turned  out,  Barth  was  the  onijr  one  of  the  three  who 
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M  tSur  M  TMBMm,  in  ounpany  with  oamyaas,  and  mMtinf^ 

everywhere  with  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the  iiativci^.  Here 
they  parted,  to  mcr  t  aL:;iiii  sonio  four  months  later  at  Kukii. 
The  results  of  the  journeys  of  these  three  remarkable  men  have 
been  handed  down  to  potted^  in  the  ihi^  of  two  valnable 
Hteiuy  prodnctiono  -  the  jonxnab  of  Bwhwdaon,  and  Baith^ 
deooriptkm  of  hit  own  trnvels,  probably  the  meet  complete 
work  of  its  kind  ever  pultlished.^  Kicliardsoii,  within  two 
months  of  parting  from  his  companions,  unfortunately 
vQOonmhed  to  the  haidahipa  of  the  jcfaney  and  the  eflfecta  of 
ibb  eGmnte  at  NgnnitnwB>  on  the  bofdsn  of  Bonrn,  and 
Bai^  deeided  to  take  npon  himself  to  oontuiine  the  expedition 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Govt  rniik  nt. 

Barth,  on  leaving  Tassaw.i,  proceeded  south  to  Gazawa, 
whence  he  fonnd  his  way  to  the  important  town  of  K^mm^ 
**Tlm  immmsm  nuun  of  the  wall,"  he  eaya^  meaewing  in  its 
kywir  parte  not  lees  than  thirty  ieet>  and  iti  wide 
ference,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  The  town  (if 
town  it  may  be  called)  presented  a  most  cheerful  rural  scene, 
with  its  dettiched  light  cottages,  and  ita  stubble-Helds,  shaded 
with  a  variety  of  fine  trees ;  bat  I  snspeet  that  this  gronnd 
waa  not  entirely  cowed  with  dwellings,  eim  during  the  moat 
glorious  period  of  Eatsena.**  ■  Here, though  hospitably  treated, 
he  was  forced  to  remain  for  ten  days,  and  he  considered 

kepi  his  appoiatawnt;  he  xeaohed  Knka  on  2nd  April  Riohardson 
died  m  royU,  and  Ovecweg  joined  Baiih  at  Knka  on  7th  May. 

>  Jfrn  twHw  if  m  IfMrn  to  OmtrtU  Afrim  m  VmJSi,  ty  Hn 
kto  JaaMS  Riehatdeon;  two  vols.    Londott,  1868.    TrinOM  mmi 

JXtooverieM  in  Sorth  and  Centml  Africa,  hctng  a  Journal  <f  an 
Expedition  Undertakm  m  im^,  by  Dr.  H.  Barth;  five  vols. 

London,  IPoT. 

'  Many  villages  mentioned  by  llarth  and  enrly  travollers  hnvo  now 
ditiappoari'd ;  others  have  clinn^od  tlieir  places,  althou^'h  retaining 
their  names.  Wells  frcMjiu  ntly  run  dry  in  these  regions,  and  it  is  found 
easier  to  move  a  village  to  a  new  water  supply  than  to  conduct  the 
water  to  the  old  village.  ^ 
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himself  fortnnate  in  being  granted  penniBdoii  to  pursue  bis 
juurney  with  so  short  a  dettjntion,  since  in  these  parts  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  governor  or  head-man  to  detain  his 
visitors  until  he  has  exhausted  their  stock  of  presents.  The 
next  large  town  visited  was  the  capital  of  fiansaland,  KanOy 
where  Glappcrton  had  sojourned  during  each  of  his  expe- 
ditions, and  Bartli  has  mncli  to  say  of  this  great  emporium 
of  the  Western  Soudan,  which,  during  liis  residence  of  a  month 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  full  opportunity  of  exploring. 
Leaving  the  Hansa  conntry,  he  travelled  north-east  into 
Bomn,  the  frontier  of  which  he  crossed  on  the  13th  March, 
1851,  and,  after  varied  experiences,  he  entered  Kuka  on  the 
2nd  April. 

A  vast  tract  of  country  had  been  traversed  in  reaching  the 
capital  of  Bonra,  and  though  onlya  portuii  of  it  was  unexplored, 
yet  tiie  descriptions  of  the  land  fbniished  by  diqfqperton  had 
been  moet  meagre,  so  that  to  this  day  Barth  has  made 

hinist  lf  the  authority  on  the  country.  Tlie  reader  who  takes 
up  tile  great  traveller's  five  solid  volumes  cannot  fail  to  be 
utterly  astounded  at  the  amount  of  infonnation  which  evary 
page  contains,  and  how  any  African  explorer  could  have  the 
energy  to  do  a  tenth  of  what  Barth  did  must  remain  for  ever 
a  wonder.  His  sole  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  collect 
information  from  the  people,  and  no  sooner  had  he  taken  up 
his  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  village  or  town,  than  h^ 
sought  out  the  most  intelligent  natives  and  commenced  to 
extract  information  from  them,  making  copious  notes  in  his 
journals  before  going  to  rest.  He  became  well  versed  in  the 
Hausa  language  (the  linyua  franca  of  the  ^^'estern  and 
Central  Soudan)  and  in  various  dialects,  while  his  knowledge 
of  Arabic  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  more  educated 
Mohammedans  as  a  man  of  vast  learning.  His  position  on 
reaching  Euka  was  a  trying  one,  since  he  had  almost  ex* 
hausted  his  stock  of  saleable  articles,  and  fur  a  tiuveller  t.> 
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visit  any  of  those  countries  without  beiu<i:  able  to  give 
handsome  presents  to  the  high  ofti(;ials,  places  innumerable 
difficulties  in  his  way.  Still,  the  Sultan  and  his  vizier 
received  Barth  with  every  mark  of  kindness,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  borrow  sufficient  money  with  which  to  provide 
himself  with  immediate  necessaries,  as  well  as  to  make 
himself  tolerably  comfortable  in  the  quarters  whii  li  had  been 
assigned  to  liim.  He  now  set  about  the  great  object  of  the 
expedition,  and  iiad  8o(m  become  tlioroughly  acquainted  with 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood;  he  visited  the  shores  of 
Lake  Chad,  and  had  already  gained  a  vast  knowledge  of  the 
conntry  when,  on  the  7th  May,  he  was  joined  by  his  fellow- 
countryman  and  colleague. 

Overweg,  after  separating  from  Bartli,  had  taken  a  western 
route  towards  Sokoto,  and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  had 
witnessed  the  struggles  then  going  on  between  the  pagan 
inhabitants  of  €k>ber  and  Maradi  and  the  Mohammedan 
Fulahs.  Hetracing  his  steps,  he  visited  the  important  town 
of  Zinder,  and  tlience  proceeded  direct  to  Kuka,  without 
going  south  to  Kano,  as  he  had  originally  intended.  He  had 
suffered  cousiderably  from  the  climate,  and  his  finances  were 
in  a  worse  state  than  were  eVen  those  of  his  companion,  yet  his 
energy  had  not  deserted  him,  and  within  three  weeks  of  his 
arrival  at  Kuka  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  in  health  to 
continue  liis  travels.  Barth  had  long  determine*!  to  make  an 
excursion  toAdaiiiawa  (due  south  of  l)nniu).  and  aceordingl v, 
on  the  29th  May,  1851,  he  left  Kuka  with  a  weU-equi|)pt'd 
caravan,  being  accompanied  for  the  first  day's  march  by 
Overweg,  who  then  started  with  his  portable  boat  to  explore 
the  great  Lake  of  Chad. 

Adaniawa  was  new  ground  •.  no  Kuro]>ean  had  yet  set  foot 
in  the  countrv,  and  Barth's  eiithusiasni,  as  he  neared  its 
frontiers,  grew  unbounded.  "  We  had  now,"  be  writes, 
**  reached  the  border  of  Adamawa,  the  country  after  which  I 
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had  been  panting  so  long,  and  of  which  I  had  lieard  so  many 
interesting  aooonntB,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom  engrafted 
npon  a  mixed  stock  of  pagan  tribes.**  On  the  18th  June 

the  Benue  River  was  reached,  at  the  point  of  its  junction 
"vvith  the  Faro,  and  two  days  later  Barth  attained  the  summit 
of  his  present  ambition  and  entered  Yola,^  the  capital  of 
Adamawa.  He  had,  of  oonrse,  hoped  to  spend  some  time  in 
this  interesting  Folah  province,  and  learn  something  of  its 
history  and  people ;  bnt  in  this  he  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, for  Mahomed  Lawl,'-  the  Emir,  saw  in  his  visit  au 
Attempt  on  the  part  of  his  old  enemy,  Sheik  Omar  of  I^ornu, 
to  gain  a  footing  in  Adamawa.  It  was  oertainly  unfortunate 
that  Barth  had  come  from  Bomn ;  had  he  oome  from  any 
other  direction,  doubtless  his  reception  would  have  been  very 
dificrent,  but.  as  it  was,  tlie  8iilt;in,  or  Sheik,  of  l^oniu  had 
taken  the  opportunity  in  his  letter  recommending  the  Christian 
traveller  to  the  care  of  Maliomed  Lawl,  to  put  forward  certain 
claims  to  portions  of  the  Adamawa  frmtier  territory.  Con- 
sequently Earth's  visit  raised  a  storm  in  Tola,  and  on  the 
*24th  June  he  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  quit  the  })laee, 
which  he  felt  bound  to  do  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible. 
The  return  journey  to  Kuka,  which  occupied  a  month,  was 
made  wearisome  by  bad  weather,  and  Barth  became  much 
weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  fever. 

In  the  meanwhile  Overweg  had  been  busOy  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  Lake  Chad,  fur  which  purpose  a  boat  had 
been  brought  from  England.  visited  the  numerous 

groups  of  islands  with  which  the  inland  sea  was  studded,  and 
he  made  friends  with  the  strange,  wild  peojde  who  inhabited 
them.  But,  unfortunately,  and  as  Barth  bemoans,  he  was  a 
traveller  without  method,  and  he  kept  no  record  of  his  travels, 

*  ihas  named  after  the  royal  quarter  of  Kano. 

*  Son  of  MaUam  Adama,  the  original  Nah  conqueror  o(  I'oBiUna 
jnd  foonder  of  the  kmgdom  of  Adraiawa,  wUoh  was  called  after  bfan. 
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ikoB  denying  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  his  yast  knowledge 
•of  a  hitherto  nnexploTed  region.  Hie  more  methodioal 
•eompamon,  however,  had  ample  opportunity  during  the 

following  year  of  making  himself  acqiiniiited  with  Overwei^'ji 
experiences  on  Lake  Chad,  siiK «  the  twu  friends  from 
bept«mber,  1851,  to  Angoet,  18«i2,  undertook  together  a 
Miea  of  expeditions  to  the  eastern  states  of  Ksnem,  Baghiimi, 
and  the  neighbonrhood.  These  interesting  jonmeys  were 
ontside  of  what  are  now  considered  the  limits  of  West  Africa, 
and  therefore  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  volnme, 
though  the  master-traveller's  description  of  tliem  is  most 
thrilling.  Many  a  fierce  fight  did  the  two  pluoky  £nropeans 
take  part  in,  and  many  a  strange  scene  did  they  gaie  on,  but  the 
plessnrs  of  reading  the  aooonnt  of  it  all  is  marred  by  knowing 
that  the  last  of  their  many  excursions  resulted  in  tlie  death 
<jf  Overweg.  Ever  careless  of  his  health,  he  had  gradually 
beoone  impregnated  with  malaria,  and  on  the  '28rd  August, 
1852,  Berth  had  the  grief  and  mortifioation  of  laying  him  ia. 
his  graTe  by  the  shoree  of  the  Great  Lake,  in  the  exploration 
•of  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  time,  indeed  ut  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  Ovei-weg  was,  as  can  he  imagined,  a  terrible 
bbw  to  Berth,  and  the  loneliness  of  his  situation  became  so 
.appalling,  that  he  determined  to  at  once  drown  his  sorrow  in 
the  excitement  of  a  long  aud  arduous  journey.  Experience 
had  already  told  him  that  the  eastern  coniitries  were  too 
•disturbed  to  permit  of  his  entering  them  unaccompanied  by 
M  aimed  force ;  to  leave  the  country  and  return  home  by 
Itipoli,  as  the  Sheik  of  Bomu  tried  to  |:;ersuade  him  to  do, 
would  be  to  abandon  an  enterprise  which  had  so  hr  been  the 
greatest  success  of  the  century.  His  mind,  therefore,  was  soon 
made  up — he  would  proceed  west  an^  mdtavour  to  reach 
Timbuetoo.  It  was  an  enormous  undertaking,  but  that  was 
"what  Barih  required,  and  baring  formed  his  plans,  he 
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eventually  took  leave  of  the  Sheik,^  and  left  Kuka  011  the- 
25th  November,  1852,  to  commence  his  memorable  journey 
throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Weetem  Soudan. 
He  was  aooompanied  by  eight  native  servants  <^  yarions- 
nationalitieB,  and  two  hoys,  Dyrregu,  a  Hansa,  and  Abbega, 
a  Marghi,  who  had  been  liberated  from  slavery  by  Overweg, 
and  who  are  particularly  worthy  of  ineutiim  from  the  fact  that 
they  followed  their  master  during  all  his  wanderings  of  the- 
next  two  yeaiB.^  The  members  of  the  little  party  were  mostly 
mounted,  the  provisions  and  baggage  being  borne  on  camds. 

From  Kuka,  Barth  travelled,  by  Overweg's  original  route, 
to  Zindrr,  the  ca}iital  of  the  westernmo.st  province  of  liornu, 
and  at  that  time  a  town  of  considerable  importance,^  There 
he  remained  for  a  month,  making  various  short  ezenrsi<mB> 
into  the  country,  and  on  the  80th  Januaiy,  1853,  set  out  for 
Katsena,  which  he  reached  on  the  4th  February.  Two  years- 
had  ])assrd  since  his  previous  visit,  but  he  had  not  been  foi- 
gottcn,  which,  perl)a])s,  he  almost  regretted,  ainoe  all  his  old 
^nds  expected  handsome  presents.  This  giving  of  presents- 
to  every  one  in  authority  was,  and  still  is,^  a  great  tax 
on  a  traveller  in  these  parts,  and,  as  an  instance  of  what- 
was  expeeted  in  liarth's  days,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 

'  Barth,  on  behalf  of  thv  British  (iov«'mmont,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Sheik  of  Buinu  iti  Aiitrust.  It  may      here  remarktil 

that  one  of  the  ]>riiu  ii>al  ohjuets  of  thu  expeditiou  was  to  moke  treaties- 
with  all  tliu  inoie  iiiiportaiit  native  rulers. 

'  Barth  uvuiitually  brought  them  to  England  and  had  theuj  echicated 
as  ChristiaDS,  after  which  they  were  sent  iMck  to  their  native  laud, 
in  order  that  th^  might  aaiut  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the* 
heathens.  As  events  turned  onty  however,  they  soon  discovered  that- 
the  knowledge  of  the  wodd  which  they  had  acquired  might  be  turned 
to  more  profitable  account  by  tradmg  than  by  preaching,  and  oonss 
quently  they  forsook  Christianity  and  embraced  Islam.   Both  became- 
BUGOessful  traders,  and  Abbuga  has  long  been  living  in  comparative- 
affluence  at  Lok'-ja.    Vide  f'/>  tht-  yif/er,  page  50. 

3  Barth  cullfd  it  the  ••  (iate  of  Soudau." 

*  Vide      the  JSiyer,  p. 
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•considered  it  neoeflsary  to  give  to  the  Pulah  Gk)vernor  of 
Kutseiia — by  uo  means  an  exaltfd  persona;;!' — the  following 
presents :  "  a  very  tiue  blue  bernouse,  a  kaftan  of  fine  red 
•cloth,  a  pair  of  amall  pocket  pistols,  two  muslin  tnrbana^  a 
red  cap,  two  loaves  of  sugar,  and  some  smaller  iirtides.** 
Sneli  gifts  to  officials  are  an  absolute  neoessity,  and  any 
attempt  to  curtail  them  is  a  lalsc  economy,  especially  where 
the  traveller  wishes  to  make  anything  like  expeditious  pro- 
gress. Bat,  although  the  amojont  spent  in  this  way  seems 
excessive,  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  the  traveller  and  bis 
followers  are  generally  boarded  and  lodged  free  of  expense,  so 
that  it  may  l)e  reekone<l  that  the  presents  pay  not  only  for 
the  friendship  of  the  natives,  but  also  the  hotel  bill  for  an 
unlimited  stay.  At  Katsena  Barth  made  many  purchases 
of  such  goods  as  were  likely  to  prove  acceptable  presents  to 
the  people  ftirther  west,*  and  having  been  fortunate  enough 
to  arrive  in  the  town  while  the  (Jhaladima  of  Sokoto  was 
there  011  his  annual  tour  of  inspection,  he  was  able  to  make 
that  ofhcer's  acquaintan<  e  and  journey  with  him  to  Sokoto. 
Disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  kept  the  Ghala- 
•dima  at  Eatsena  longer  than  he  expected,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  2l8t  March  that  the  party  set  out. 

The  presence  of  the  (  Jlialadima  and  his  men  in  the  caravan 
made  travelling  easy  and  comfortable,  and,  on  the  3l8t 
March,  the  camp  of  the  Fulah  (Sokoto)  army,  starting  on 
A  campaign,  was  reached.  Alihn,  Sultan  of  the  Fulahs  and 
Emir  el  Mumenin,  was  himself  in  command  of  the  army,  and 
received  ]>;irth  with  the  hitJjhest  liuuour  and  respect,  inter- 
changing presents  with  him,  and  finally  concluding  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  After  this  interesting 
interview,  Alihn  departed  on  his  expedition,  and  Barth 

'  Chiefly  Kano  cloth,  tobes,  and  slinwis,  ul^o  ntitive  tobacco  and 
leather  articles.  "  No  place  in  Neirrolaiul,"  says  Barth,  ''is  CO  famous 
for  excellent  leather  and  the  art  of  tanning  aa  Katseua.'^ 
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fKTOoeeded  to  Wnnio,  the  readential  town  of  the  8iiltaii, 

wliere  he  took  up  his  quarterB  in  the  house  of  Ghaladima. 
During  his  stay  of  six  weeks  in  Wurno,  he  paid  several 
visits  to  Sokoto,  and  on  the  return  of  Alihu,  at  the  end  of 
April,  he  lenewed  his  acquaintance  with  that  enlightened 
auniarch.  From  Sokoto  the  trayeller  passed  to  Gando  (17th 
May),  and  thence  to  the  Niger  at  Say — a  place  of  importance 
only  because  it  has  clmnced  to  become  a  landmark  in  tlie 
Anglo-French  negotiations  recently  ao  much  before  the 
public.  His  travels  west  of  the  Niger,  though  most  interest- 
ing, cannot  be  considered  as  cohering  ground  now  within  the 
British  sphere  of  influence  ;  all,  therefore,  that  we  need  say 
is  that  Timbuctoo  was  safely  readied  by  the  adventurer  in 
September,  1858,^  and  left  again  in  3Lay  of  the  foliowiug 
year,  during  which  time,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  the  amount 
of  information  collected  was  immense. 

Barth  retraced  his  steps  towards  Euka,  following  almost 
the  same  route  by  whieh  he  had  travelled  to  Timbuctoo,. 
crossing  the  Niger  at  Say,  and  staying  for  some  time  at 
Gando,  Sokoto,  and  Wurno.  His  journey  was  not  altogether 
without  incident  or  excitement,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  his  life  was  in  danger,  yet,  while  pursuing  his  way, 

*  Barth  was  the  third  European  to  enter  Timbuctoo  ;  the  first  was 
9Sk  Bnglishman,  Major  Laing  (18th  August,  1H26);  the  second  a 
nenohman,  Bentf  Cailli^  (1828).  As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  Frenoh  writen  miiwrite  hiitocy,  Jules  Daval,  in  his  biogrmphy 
of  Ben6  Csillie,  omits  aU  BMntioii  of  Laing;  BanS  OaiUitf's monunent 
in  the  cemetery  of  Pont  I'AbVi^  is  instrihcd,  "  the  only  European  who 
has  visited  and  described  Timbuct<JO :"  while  Folix  Dubois,  in  his 
Timhvct'i^)  the  Myi*teriou*  (lK90),8ays  that  Barth iModed  in  Timbuctoo- 
for  only  a  month,  and  saw  nothinjx  of  tiie  to^m  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Barth  was  at  Tinihtict«H)  for  eiijht  nxMiths,  and  the  chapters  of  hi 
book  art'  stiftjcient  proof  tliat  lie  aocpiired  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion about  the  town.    It  is  perliai)s  iinnecessarv  t  >  add  that  M.  F»'l 
Dubois  was  the  first  Ein  opeau  to  become  thurougiily  acquainted  wit 
Timbttotoo  sad  its  people. 
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he  bad  leeeiTed  deepaichet  ttam  England  which  increased 

his  eagernesji  to  push  forward  to  l^onm — Dr.  V(»gt'l  (a 
German  scientist)  and  two  non-cumiuissioiied  otticers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  had  been  sent  out  from  England 
in  1853  to  hia  relief.  Hia  one  object  now  was  to  reach 
Knka  and  meet  hia  fellow-conntrymaa,  bnt  so  slow, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  was  his  progress,  tliat  it  was 
not  until  the  ITtli  Octuhcr,  1854,  that  he  entered  Kano,  and 
it  was  til*'  middle  ot  December  before  he  was  welcomed 
back  to  K.iika.  He  had,  however,  already  met  Vogel, 
who  was  travelling  to  Zinder,  and  on  reaohing  Knka 
he  found  the  two  English  Sappers  (Church  and  Macguire) 
waiting  to  receive  him.  Fur  a  montli,  thcrduiv,  liarth 
enjoyed  the  society  of  hia  new  Mends,  after  which  the  party 
divided,  Yogel  and  Macguire  departing  on  the  2l8t  January 
in  the  direction  of  Yakoba  and  Adamawa,  while  Barth  and 
Church  ^  eventuaUy  left  Euka  on  their  journey  home  on  the 
4th  ^lay,  arriving;  in  Londuii  un  the  (ith  September,  1855.- 

Of  Barth's  explorations  it  is  imposaibie  to  speak  too  highly  ; 
never  before  nor  since  has  a  European  accomplished  such  an 
immense  amount  of  work  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  mass 
of  information  which  he  collected  and  published  has  been 
proved  bv  subsetjiicnt  inv*  stigatioii  to  be  absolutclv  correct, 
even  in  the  smallest  details.  The  record  ol  his  travels 
particularly  interesting  at  the  present  time,  as  his  volumes 
deal  with  the  more  northern  portions  of  Nigeria  which  are 
so  muoh  under  discussion,  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
Say-Barua  ]>oundary  line.* 

*  Church  liud  (|UiirielU'<l  witli  Vitj^fl.  and  ihiTt  f"  •re  ilecidcd  to  rettirii 
t<>  England.  Macguire  dusi  i  ted  his  leador  at  Vakuha,  and  was  after- 
wards murdered  by  the  natives.  Vogel  met  the  same  fate  a  littlo 
later,  and  none  of  thuir  papers  ever  came  to  light. 

B  Barth  wm  made  a  O.B.,  and  received  the  Patron's  Medal  from  the 
Royal  Geographioal  Society,  who  also  awarded  to  Corporal  J.  F. 
Chtnch  a  natdi  and  chain  "  for  his  sdentific  observatione." 

>  FUv  Chap.  XXI. 
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• 

While  Barth  was  thus  wandering  in  the  Weetern  Soudan, 
the  other  expedition  with  which  we  are  oonoerned  in  this 
chapter  had  left  and  retnmed  to  England.   This,  known  as 

the  Niger  Expedition  of  1854,  was  the  first  successful  under- 
taking from  the  south,  and  as  sucli  is  a  landmark  in  the 
atory  of  tlie  great  river.  Before,  liowever,  entering  into 
details  about  the  expedition,  it  will  be  well  to  say  something 
oonceming  the  causes  which  led  to  the  British  Gbvemment 
again  turning  its  attention  to  the  Lower  Niger,  which  for 
many  years  it  had  triven  up  as  a  useless  expenditure  of 
lives  and  money.  So  convinced  was  ^laegregor  Laird  of  the 
value  of  these  regions  for  purposes  of  trade,  that»  ever  since 
his  first  connection  with  the  opening  up  of  the  Niger,  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  others  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  laving  the  ioumlatiuns  of  this  new  outlet  for  liritish 
merchandise.*  Tfaving  suiilv-  all  his  available  capital  in  the 
disastrous  expedition  of  1841,  he  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  continue  to  carry  out  single-handed  his  great  project,  and 
he  met  with  little  sympathy  at  the  hands  either  of  €k>vem- 
mcnt  olUcials  or  of  private  individuals.-    {Still  he  persevered, 

^  Laird,  having  ol>tauied  in  18o2  a  contract  from  the  Governmeiity 
established  the  African  Steamship  Company,  with  a  monthly  commu- 
nication with  the  various  ports  on  the  coast  as  ftur  as  Fernando  Po. 

*  The  following  letter,  dated  London,  fith  December,  IS'50,  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Qumey  Hoare : — 

*'Dbar  Sir,  I  am  very  unwilling  that  the  coming  year,  whidi 
prMiiiises  to  bo  sik  h  a  remarkable  one,  should  pass  without  some 
attempt  being  matlc  tu  found  a  ]H?rman('tit.  sf»lf-8upportiiifr  iTitoroourse 
\vit!i  (Antral  Afrioi,  riii  tin-  Ni^'cr.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years 
.'iim  »>  1  lu-adud  tlio  first  L'X])odition,  nndcr  circmnstances  not  at  all 
favourable  to  t>uccc's.s,  und  from  one  ean^e  or  another  I  have  had  no 
share  iu  the  dii'eetion  of  any  of  those  that  sueeeeded  it.  Time  1ms 
not  deadened  my  damn  to  be  instnunental  in  opening  out  that  ootm- 
Iry,  while  the  information  that  has  been  acquired,  and  €b»  progress  ui 
mechanical  science,  has  greatly  simpUfied  the  modus  operandu 

**  Without  going  into  details,  I  will  briefly  state  that,  after  careful 
consideration,  and  collecting  and  comparing  aU  the  information  that 
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until  eyentoally  his  opportunity  came.   In  1852  news  was 

received  from  Barth  of  his  ionmev  to  Adamuwa,  and  liis 
disooYery  of  the  Benut',^  which  lie  cttncliulcd  to  be  the  suhhj 
river  as  had  hitherto  been  called  the  Isadda  or  Chadda. 
Here  was  a  new  geographical  problem,  to  endeayonr  to  solve 
which,  as  well  as  to  "meet  and  aflbrd  assistance  **  to  Drs. 
Baitli  and  Vogel,  the  IJritish  Govenuiunt  residvfd  to  send 
out  a  single  vessel.  Laird's  enthusiasm  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  this  region,  and  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  navigated 
the  Niger,  at  once  made  him  the  one  man  to  plan  ont  the 
proposed  expedition,  and  the  Admiralty  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  liim  to  build  ami  equip  a  suitable  vessel.  This 
was  the  Fltiad^  built  at  Birkenhead  by  Mr.  John  Laird,  and 

has  been  ao(|nired  since  1  was  in  that  toimtrv,  I  am  oonviiiccd  tliut, 
with  a  cupitul  uf  jL'.^OOt),  a  paying  tiado  with  Central  Africa,  betwetm 
Babbah  and  the  sea,  can  be  established  with  a  screw-steamer  making 
an  annual  royage  from  England  between  the  months  of  May  and 
Iforember. 

"  I  had  intended  to  have  done  thia  myself,  but,  small  as  the  oapital 
is,  it  it  too  much  for  me  alone  this  year,  and  I  have  a  great  objection 
to  co-pnrtncrAhi{)  in  such  midertaldngs — indeed,  I  am  convinced 
nothing  but  individual  energy  and  economy  can  establish  the  trade 

on  a  sound  basis. 

"  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  -.'t  t  some  fi  i«  n<ls  who  are  on  the  Coast  to 
takf  tip  tile  interior  ;  thi'yarfa>  ;u  atln  t  if  ;is  they  \n  n  e  in  under 
these  circuuKstanees  it  has  occumliI  to  nie  that  yon  ini^lit  l)e  inelint'd 
to  do  it  yonrself,  or  you  may  h.ive  some  triund  who  W(»uhl  enter  into 
it,  in  which  cas^}  it  wuuhl  give  uie  gieat  pleasure  to  hanil  you  over  the 
whole  of  the  data  on  whidi  I  formed  my  calculations  of  suocess,  and 
bid  you  or  your  friend  God-speed  in  the  enterprise.— I  remain,  yours 
▼ery  truly,  MAOQBBooa  LAnn  " 

*  **  The  word  belongs  to  the  Batta  language,  where  water  is  called 
M  or  M;  but  in  kindred  dialects  it  is  called  hi.  yuuS  means  '  the 
mother,*  and  tlie  whole  name  means  '  Mother  of  AVater.' " — Barth* 
The  earlier  Enghsh  travellers,  imai:inini,'  that  it  flowetl  int<»  or  from 
Lake  Chad,  called  it  Chadda,  or  Twatlda  ;  Laird  called  it  Shari,  con- 
fnsinfj  it  with  the  river  of  that  name  which  feeds  Lake  Chad  :  the 
native  natnes  are :  Etshi  Honti).  Fnroji  (Xniit'  i,  Haki  n'Rua  (Hausa), 
Jl^baloji  ^Igbira),  Mu  (KurorofaJ,  Ujiiuiui  dudu  ^Igara). 
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fitted  uut  with  all  care  for  the  peculiar  service  for  which  she- 
was  destined. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Mr.  Beecroft, 
who  was  to  join  at  Fernando  Po,  while  the  other  Europeans 

consisted  of  J)r.  William  Balfour  Baikie,  1\.N.  ;  ^Ir.  1).  J. 
May,  second  master ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Dalton,  zoologist ;  Surgeon 
T.  J.  Hutchinson;  T.  C.  Taylor,  sailing-master;  and  seven 
others.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  natiyes,  fifty-four 
in  number,  and  so  well  was  everything  arranged  and  carried 
out  that  all  the  Europeans  on  board  the  Pleiad  returned  to 
Kiitilaiid  little  the  worse  for  tht-ir  voyage.  Experience  had 
taiiglit  ]\[r.  Laii'd  that  tlie  failures  of  previous  expeditions 
had  been  due  principally  to  elimatic  influences  wliich  it  was 
quite  possible  to  avoid.  He  therefore  decided  that  it  was- 
desirable  that  the  vessel  should  enter  the  river  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  accordingly  she  started  on  her  voyage  on 
the  20th  May,  18')  'i\vu  other  jxiints  are  noticeable  about 
this  expedition ;  first,  that  the  number  of  white  men  employed 
was  kept  as  low  as  possible,  while  all  the  heavy  work  was- 
done  by  the  black  crew;  second,  that  quinine  wan  freely 
used  as  a  preventive  of  fever.'  The  primary  object,  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  tlie  (iovci  innent  was  ooncenied,  was  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Benue  and  the  relief  of  Barth,  but  by  his  contract 
Mr.  Laird  was  also  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  with  the 
natives  whenever  opportunity  ofiered,  so  that  the  Pleiad 
was  well  stocked  with  likely  goods,  and  it  may  be  here 

^  Narrative  of  an  Erphrii^  ^^S^^  the  Rivers  Kwwra  and  BimiB,. 
in  lc)o4,  by  William  Balfour  Baikie ;  I^indon,  1856.    Journal  an 

E-rppdition  tip  the  A'iifer  and  TKhathin  JiirerK,  rnuhrtaken  by  Macgregor 
Isoird,  Eitq.^  in  connection  irith  the  British  Goremmenf,  in  1854, 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ciowther;  London,  185").  Xanative  of  the 
Xiffer,  IWhaddOf  and  lienm  EjiploratioUf  by  T.  J.  Hutchinson  f 
London,  If^i)'}. 

*  A  dose  of  live  grains  was  administered  morning  and  evening  to 
everyone  on  board  the  Pleiad, 
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mentioned  that  the  produce  obtaiiLed,  in  exchange  lor  the- 
oiigo,  realiied  £2000,  which  was  considered  most  satis- 
ftotozy.^  On  amTing  at  Fernando  Po,  it  was  found  that 
Beeoroft,  the  Commander  of  the  expedition,  had  tinfortTmately 

died  8omt'  time  previously;  his  place  was  therefore  taken 
bj  Dr.  Baiide,-  who  determiDed  forthwith  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Admiralty  and  of  Mr.  Laird. 

On  the  12th  Jnly  the  little  Pleiad  crossed  the  bar  at  the 
Nnn  month  of  the  Niger,  and  anchored  off  Albnrkah 
Island,  where  slie  was  forced  to  i«  nutiu  for  tlic  next  two 
days  while  her  engines  umlerwent  r»'pair.  The  ascent  tlien 
commenced,  but  after  a  few  miles  the  Pleiad  ran  airmund  ou 
Sunday  Island,  and  was  not  afloat  again  nntil  the  17th;. 
a  similar  mishap  occurred  two  days  later,  showing  the 
importance  of  being  })rovided  with  good  pilots  even  in  such 
a  large  river.  The  navigation  now  Inranie  easier,  and  Abo 
was  reached  on  the  2l8t.  Here  the  expedition  remained  for 
thxee  days,  interriewed  the  chief^  made  friends  with  the 
people,  and  finally,  after  leaving  a  native  missionary  (Simon 
Jonas)  behind,  departed  with  the  good  wishes  of  all.  A 
week  later  they  arrived  at  Iddah,  the  capital  of  the  Igara 
country,  where  they  were  received  in  audience  by  the  Attah, 
whose  "  state  dress  consisted  of  a  large  figured  purple  velvet 
tobe,  reaching  firam  his  neck  to  his  feet ;  his  head-piece  was. 
a  cap  covered  with  white  beads,  and  having  at  the  sides  and 
in  the  front  tufts  of  liue  feathers,  the  latter  projecting  over 

'  Tliis  did  not  pay  exj^enses,  hut  the  Govemmeiit  afterwards  indem- 
nified Mr.  liaird.  "  nn  tlie  ground  that  an  individual  oimlit  n<it  to 
henr  thu  expense  of  an  exploring  voyage  chieiiy  for  Govurument 
objects. " 

*  It  is  perhaps  reiiuiikHl)le  that,  in  many  of  these  early  Niger* 
expeditions,  the  oomm&nder's  death  necessitated  the  work  being 
cacned  ont  bgr  tiie  next  Miuor;  Ondney's  expedition  was  completed' 
by  dapperlon;  Clapperton*e  leoond  expedition  by  Lander;  Bibhard- 
•tin'a  bgr  Barth ;  BeeeroH*t  by  Bailde. 
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lu8  face,  80  as  to  prerent  a  fdll  view  of  his  countenanoe. 
Pendant  from  each  ear  hung  a  thin,  cironlar  pieoe  of  wood, 

perforated  with  various  devices  ;  round  his  neck  were  innu- 
merable strings  uf  beads,  white,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  against 
his  breast  was  a  large  brass  plate,  closely  resembling  the 
sign  of  an  insurance  office.  In  his  left  hand,  which  peeped 
from  nnder  his  ample  sleeve,  was  a  hollow  brass  tnbe,  attached 
"to  which  were  numerous  little  bells.  A  similar  article  rested 
on  his  lap,  while  on  a  small  mat  before  him  was  placed  a 
dilapidated  stone-ware  'Souter  Johnny.'"  Hia  Majesty, 
however,  did  not  prove  a  very  satisfactory  person  to  deal 
with,  though  he  expressed  himself  as  desirous  of  opening 
trade  with  white  men,  and  anxious  to  have  native  missionaries 
established  in  his  country. 

Up  to  this  point  nothing  of  any  great  importance  had 
occurred,  though  it  was  satisfactory  to  Und  that  the  natives 
of  the  Lower  Niger  still  retained  the  good  impression  of 
Englishmen  which  they  had  obtained  from  former  expeditions ; 
that  they  were  still  anxious  to  trade,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  allow  missionaries  to  isettle  down  amongst  them.^ 
But  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  the  Lower  Niger, 
for  its  energies  were  to  be  directed  towards  the  exploration 
of  the  Benud  (or,  as  it  was  then  generally  called,  the  Tsadda), 
and,  therefore,  until  the  site  of  the  old  model  farm  was  reached, 
the  work  of  the  expedition  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have 
coumienced.  Little  was  known  of  this  magnificent  affluent 
of  the  Niger ;  it  had  been  navigated  by  previous  expeditions 
only  as  far  as  Dagho  (some  seventy  miles  from  the  confluence), 
and  althougli  Earth  had  crossed  it  hundi'eds  of  miles  higher 
\\\),  wlu  nee  it  came,  and  through  what  countries  it  flowed,  was 
still  a  problem  worthy  of  solution.    There  was,  consequently, 

>  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laird,  the  C.M.S.  allowed  the  Refr.  8. 
Orowther  and  a  ttalT  of  native  mimionariea  to  aocompany  the 
expedition.    JYde  Chapter  XX. 
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as  may  be  iiuaiiiiu'd,  u  certain  amount  of  excitement  in  store 
for  Dr.  Baikie  and  his  com})nnioiis  wheu,  on  the  7th  August^ 
the  Pleiad  began  to  plough  her  way  up  the  unknown  river. 
The  one  great  drawback  to  success  was  time.  It  was  known, 
that  within  a  few  weeks  the  waters  would  have  fallen  to  suck 
an  extent  as  to  make  navigation  almost  an  impossibility,  and^ 
owing  to  the  green  state  of  the  wood  whidi  had  to  ]>r  Iturned, 
great  ditiiculty  wjis  found  in  kee]»iiiu  up  steam.  Progress^ 
was  necessarily  slow;  thus,  on  the  lirst  day  only  six  miles 
was  covered :  on  the  second  day  scarcely  as  much ;  but 
eventually  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  puichasing  dry^ 
wood  from  the  villages,  which  were  frequently  passed.  The 
people  were  pagans,  sufl'crin^  mucli  iVom  tlic  constant  incur- 
sions of  the  JMohammediin  Fulahs,  and,  beinu'  miserably  puor^ 
were  easily  satisfied  with  the  small  presents  whicli  were  given 
to  them  by  the  members  of  the  expedition.  Dagbo  (th& 
furthest  point  reached  by  the  AUmrJcah  in  1833)  was  passed, 
on  the  18th  August,  after  which  the  little  steamer  experienced 
great  diihculty  in  keeping  to  the  channel  ;  sand-banks  were 
a  frequent  annoyance,  and  she  was,  aim(»st  every  day,  aground 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Still  she  continued  her  slow  ascent, 
while  the  opportunity  of  the  frequent  stoppages  was  taken 
advantage  of  for  petty  trading,  and  to  induce  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  natives  who  crowded  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

The  scenery  of  the  Iknue  was  found  to  be  far  grander 
than  that  of  the  Lower  Niger,  ranges  of  mountains  taking 
the  place  of  the  ever-present  swampy  flats  of  the  Delta 
regions ;  "  the  neighbouring  soil/'  says  Baikie,  *^  teemed  with 
a  diversified  vegetation,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  hill  and 
dale  pleased  and  gratiticd  the  eye.  Xor  was  animal  life 
wanting,  for  from  our  mast-head  we  enjoyed  tin-  novt  l  sight 
of  a  large  herd  of  elephants,  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  uumber^ 
crossing  a  little  streamlet  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from 
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US.'*  The  great  beast,  in  those  days,  appears  to  have  been 
fairly  abundant,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  amount  of  ivory 
in  the  country,  it  mayibe  mentioned  that  the  PUiad  purchased 

■620  lbs.  in  one  day  in  the  nt  iglibourhood  of  Zhibu.    By  the  i 

•  end  of  SepteinbiT  tln-y  liud  ascended  two  hundred  miles  above  j 
Dagbo,  witli.nit  eii'-ountering  any  resistance  from  the  natives,  \ 

.and  on  the  25th  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan  of  Hamamwa 
(Muri),  the  first  Fulah  state  vhich  they  had  met  with. 
Their  reception  was  most  cordial,  and  they  were  much  struck  | 
l»v  the  state  of  civilization  in  which  they  found  the  Moham- 
medan inhaliitants  living.    No  reliable  information  could  be 

•obtained  of  Dr.  Barth,  though  several  native  merchants 
stated  that  they  had  heard  of  a  white  traveller  as  having 
been  at  various  places  in  the  north,  so  Baikie  decided  to 
eu  Icavoiir  to  reach  Yohi  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  water 
now  showed  sii^ns  of  falling,  and  knowing  that,  when  mice  it  | 

'Commenced,  the  fall  would  be  rapid,  and  that  thus  the  Pleiad 
might  not  be  able  to  return  to  the  confluence  that  year,  it  was 

•deemed  advisable  to  take  her  no  further  up  stream,  but  to 
proceed  in  the  gig.    On  this  adventurous  voyage  Baikie  was 

.accompanied  by  only  one  European  (Mr.  May),  but  having 
been  led  to  believe  that  Yola  was  only  a  few  miles  off,  he 
fully  expected  to  be  able  to  reach  that  important  town,  if  not 
to  get  as  far  as  the  Faro  River,  before  being  forced  to  return 
to  the  Pleiad  at  Gurowa  (the  port  of  Hamaniwa).  The  boat 
travelled  against  the  current  with  all  the  speed  that  the  oars 
could  drive  it,  but  it  was  slow  work,  and  it  soon  became 

•evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  Yola.  Two 
important  native  villages  were  passed,  Lau  and  Djin,  at  both 
of  which  the  pagan  inhabitants  were  at  first  disinclined  to 
be  friendly,  and  the  travellers  began  to  understand  that  the  ; 
novel  sight  of  the  steamer  had  been  accountable  for  the 
friendship  of  the  tribes  on  the  voyage  to  Gurowa.  The  gig 
was  regarded  merely  as  a  superior  build  of  canoe,  and  the 
Englishmen,  at  a  distance,  being  easily  mistaken  for  Fulahf— 
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tlxe  dreaded  foes  of  all  the  pagans — ^the  villagers  wr  re  every- 
whm  prepared  to  meet  an  attack.  Fortimately,  the  party 
was  never  forced  to  have  leoonrae  to  arms,  bnt  on  reaehing 

Dulti  on  the  third  day,  the  attitude  of  the-  natives  became 
su  threiiteiiing  that  the  gig  was  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  being  pursued  down  8tr»  am  by  a  flotilla  o(  canoes. 
Thia  was  proof  enough  for  Baikie  that  it  was  nselees 
Attempting  any  further  explcn^tion  that  year,  bat  as  he 
added  some  forty  miles  to  the  chart  of  the  river,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  vovao-c  was  in  vain.  Thev  returiUMl  with 
the  current  at  a  fair  speed,  and  wlien  in  siLxht  of  Gurowa, 
were  aatoniahed  to  find  that  the  Pleiad  had  disappeared. 
Thia  was  naturally  a  bitter  disappointment^  and  they  could 
only  conjecture  that  the  steamer  had  either  left  to  obtain  wood, 
or  because  the  ofhcers  iinacfined  tliat  tlic  river  was  fallinfr. 
The  latter  eventually  proved  the  reuauu,  though  as  a  matter 
4>f  fact,  it  was  quite  an  unnecessary  precaution,  for  the  water 
-was  actually  at  the  time  rising.  Still  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  row  on  down  the  river  and  overtake  the  steamer ; 
tile  Kruiuen  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  pulled  eighty  ndles 
-on  the  tirst  dav.  finally  cuiiiiiig  on  the  Pleiad  about  noon 
on  the  second  clay,  high  and  dry  on  a  sand-bank,  where  she 
had  been  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  voyage  back  to  the  sea  was  without  mishap  and 
devoid  of  any  startling  incident,  the  expedition  reachinpf 
Fernando  Po  on  the  7th  November,  and  England  in  the 
following  February.  Heviewing  its  proceedings  after  a  lapse 
jot  three  and  forty  years,  one  is  rather  inclined  to  under- 
.estimate  its  results.  Nowadays  sueh  a  voyage  would  be 
considered  almost  as  a  pleasure  trip ;  in  1855  it  was  regarded 
ii.s  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieees  of  exploration  of  the 
;age.  To  compare  Baikie's  work  with  Nansen's  may  seem 
invidious,  if  not  ridiculous,  yet  supposing  that,  a  few  yean 
lience,  the  North.  Pole  be  discovered,  then,  in  1940,  our 
^tfaildrBn  will  think  no  more  of  Nansen's  safe  return  In  the 
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year  of  grace  1896  thau  we  do  to-day  of  Baikie's  voyage  up 
the  Benue.  How  many  Englishmen  are  there  who  ever  heard 
of  Baikie  ?  How  manv  who  could  locate  the  Benue  to  within 
a  thousand  miles  ?  Let  us,  however,  sum  up  what  Baikie  did. 
In  the  first  place,  he  did  what  no  one  before  him  had  succeeded 
in  doing,  spending  four  months  in  Niger  waters  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  member  of  his  expedition ;  secondly,  he 
explored  and  compiled  a  chart  of  more  than  250  miles  of  a 
new  river ;  thirdly,  he  never  fired  a  shot  at  a  native  ;  fourthly, 
he  was  instrumental  in  opening  up  an  entirely  new  region 
to  trade ;  and  lastly,  he  gave  to  the  world  ii  vast  store  of 
information  on  such  subjects  as  ethnology,  philology,  and 
natural  history ;  wliile,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Crowiher  and 
his  staff,  he  established  missionary  stations  among  the  pagans, 
thereby  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  form  of  civilization. 
Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  1804-,  and, 
though  it  did  not  succeed  in  joining  hands  with  Barth,  its 
labours,  as  we  shall  see,  eventually  bore  good  fruit. 


WOMEN  OF  ZHIBC,  BEM'^  BIVEB. 
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CHAPTEB  XL 

THE  COMMEHCEME^iX  OF  TRADE  ON  THE  2*^IG£li. 

The  explorers'  part  of  the  great  work  of  opening  up  this 
portion  of  West  Africa  was  now  completed ;  the  capabilities 
of  the  ooontry  were  fisdrly  well  known,  and  it  remained 
only  for  traders  to  commence  operations,  which  they  lost  no 

time  in  elning.  As  iiii  iustaiUH'  of  the  rapid  developiiieiit  of 
a  new  laud,  there  is  perhaps  in-tliiug  mure  interesting  iu  the 
commercial  history  of  England  than  the  opening  up  of  the 
Niger  Biver  to  trade.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  singb 
store-fi^ed  north  of  the  Delta ;  to-day  the  banks  of  the  main 
river  and  its  brunches,  to  a  distance  of  nine  hunih'ecl  miles 
lioiii  the  sea,  are  lined  with  trading  stations,  the  property  of 
a  British  Chartered  Company  with  a  capital  of  i;l,100,000. 
How  all  this  has  been  brought  about  requires  a  little 
•explanation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Plolc.d  liad  In  en  '.M|uipped 
by  Mr.  Mac^n-cgor  Laird  partly  for  trading  purposes,  and 
80  pleased  was  this  indefatigable  gentleman  with  the 
results  of  his  enterprise  that  henceforth  he  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  develop  the  trade  with  this  region.  British 
merchants  were  but  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  and,  although 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  (Tovernment,  it  was  two  years 
beibre  anything  was  done,  and  then,  but  lor  the  energies  of 
certain  philanthropists,  the  Grovemment  would  have  refused 
to  support  any  undertaking  connected  with  the  Niger,  Ever 
since  the  lamentable  muddle  of  1841,  ministers  dreaded 
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the  Tery  mention  of  its  name,  and,  after  the  snocessfdl 
voyage  of  the  Pleiad,  their  hands  were  sofficiently  fall 
with  foreign  affairs  in  the  East.   The  Crimean  War  and  the 

troubles  in  India  gave  tlicin  plenty  to  think  about  without 
embarking  on  what  they  considered  a  chimerical  entrrjaise 
in  West  Africa.   But  each  rebuff  only  sparred  Laird  on  to 
greater  exertion,  and,  in  1856,  the  Grovemment  hegan  to 
listen  to  his  views,  which  were  set  forth  in  a  series  of  vola- 
minou.s  despatches.    Finally  the  Admiralty  entered  into"  a 
contract  with  him  (for  five  years  f'r<»in  the  1st  January,  1857) 
by  which  he  bound  himseil'  to  place  and  keep  on  the  Niger 
Biyer  a  fully-found  iron  steamer,  to  convey  np  and  down  the 
river,  and  to  and  from  Fernando  Po,  any  passengers  whom 
the  (Jovemment  might  name,  he  to  receive  in  return  an 
annual  subsidy  which  was  to  ci>niinence  at  118000,  aud  was 
,  to  be  reduced  by  £500  per  auuuiu  ai'terwards.    This  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  moreover  showed  that  the 
Government  was  anxious  to  open  np  the  Niger;  still,  the 
subsidy  was  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  Laird  to  carry  oat 
his  great  scheme,  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  c<»mmenee 
fuHilliug  the  terms  of  his  contract.    He  determined  that, 
come  what  mighty  his  new  venture  should  have  every 
chance  of  success,  and  accordingly,  early  in  1857,  he 
despatched  the  'Dnysjirimj  from  England  with  a  frill  cargo 
of  merchandise,  and  instructions  for  cirrying  out  his  new 
plans.     After  careful  considerati(»n,  he  had   come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  order  to  develop  trade  with  the  natives 
on  the  ri?er  banks,  it  was  necessary  to  have  fixed  trading- 
stations  established  on  shore,  and  well  stocked  with  the 
requirements  of  the  people,  while  the  steamers  should  nniin- 
tain  liei^ueut  inlercouise  between  these  factories  aud  the 
sea. 

The  'command  of  this  new  expedition  was  entrosted  to 
Br.  Baikie,  whom  the  (Government  had  appointed  Consular 
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Agent  at  Lukoja,  wliilo  Lit  uteiiant  (uftLrwuids  Sir  John) 
Glover,  R.N.,  ^  and  the  liev.  Saninel  Crowther-  were 
despatched  as  cartographer  and  missionary  respectively. 
The  Day»prineff  with  a  sailing  vessel  in  tow,  entered  the 
Niger  in  July,  1857,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  Laird's 
instructions.  Three  trading  stations  w  r.*  estahlisheJ,  viz. 
at  Abo.  T.aird's  Port  (Onitsha),  and  at  Laird's  Town  (Grbebe, 
a  little  below  the  confluence),  after  which  the  steamer  endea- 
▼onred  to  open  np  the  trade  of  the  Middle  Niger.  In  doing 
this,  however,  a  catastrophe  occnn'ed:  the  Dnyxpr'nKj  was 
wrecked  nn  a  ruck  near  Jcha.  aliovc  Kahba  (two  Imnched 
miles  tPMin  the  confluence),  ami  had  to  be  abandoned,  cjituil- 
ing  a  loss  to  Mr.  Laird  not  only  of  the  vessel  itstdf,  but  also 
of  the  valnahle  cargo  of  shea-lmtter  which  she  had  on  hoard. 
The  unfortunate  crew  remained  on  shore  at  Jeba  for  a  year,' 
during  w]ii(  li  time  CUover  and  a  small  party  visited  Boussa 
and  made  tlie  ovcrhind  journey  to  Lauos,'  It  was  im}>ossilde 
now  for  Laird  to  withdraw  from  the  Niger;  he  had  to  carry 
out  his  contract  with  the  Admiralty  as  regards  steamers,  and 
be  had  to  look  after  the  factories  which  he  had  established 
(at  a  cost  of  some  €6000)  on  shore,  consequently,  in  the 
following  year,  he  etjuippcd  two  new  steamers  (ill7,M()M)  tu 
proceed  to  the  Niger.  These  were  the  Sunbeam  and  the 
BainboWj  the  ibrmer  reaching  the  river  on  the  30th  June, 
1858,  and  the  latter  in  September  of  the  same  year.  The 
Sunbeam  discharged  her  cargo  at  the  three  factories,  and 
then  went  uii  to  liabl»a  for  tlie  u  lief  of  the  crew  of  tlie 
Duys^jfriiii/j  who  hud  transferred  tlimisclves  thither  from 
Jeba.  These  were  brought  down  to  the  confluence;  the 
Sunbeam  loaded  np  with  produce  collected  at  the  factories, 

1  FtV/^' page  98.  *  Htfe  Chapter  XX. 

*  The  wiliiig  vessel  letomed  to  England  with  a  full  cargo  valued  at 
£4000. 

*  A  native  servant^s  account  of  this  and  of  subsequent  events  will 
be  found  in  Up  the  A*^r,  Appendix  L  (C). 
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and  arrived  in  England  in  February,  1859,  while  the 
Kainhow  remained  in  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  contract  with  the  Admiralty.    The  results  ao 

tar  had  }»rove(l  aiiytliinu;  hut  satisfartory ;  tlic  vahif  of  tlie 
produce  brought  ilowu  had  amounted  to  barely  i^^UIUO  ;  the 
Daijftpritig  had  become  a  total  wreck,  and  a  further  loss 
of  £1600  was  incurred  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
factory  at  Laird's  Port. 

Laird  had  already  become  aware  that  the  capital  which  he 
could  urt'ord  to  |)ut  into  the  husihcss  was  not  sullicient  for 
its  certain  and  rapid  development;  he  therefore  set  about  the 
formation  of  a  Joint  Stock  Compacy,  and  in  May,  1858, 
issued  a  prospectus  of  the  "Central  African  Company, 
Limited,"  with  a  capital  of  £100,000  in  10,000  £10  shares. 
The  public  were  invited  to  subscribe,  Laird  agreeing  to 
transter  tt)  the  Conii»auy,  from  the  Ist  July,  ISoS,  tor  the 
sum  of  foUUU,  all  his  interests  in  the  Niger,  and  to  reserve 
the  management  in  his  own  hands.  This  was  not,  however, 
a  time  when  Joint  Stock  Companies  were  in  favour,  and  only 
eighty-one  shares  were  taken  up.  The  accounts  kept  by 
Laird  between  himself  and  the  proposed  Company,  balanced 
up  to  the  31st  Mareh,  IS-V.),  showed  a  d(  licit  of  some  -k:2").0U0, 
which,  it  will  be  tliouuht,  should  liave  been  sulhcieut  to  deter 
an  ordinary  man  of  business  from  attempting  to  continue 
what  looked  like  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  But  the 
reader  will  have  already  discovered  for*  himself  that  Mac 
gregor  Laird  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  it  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  it  required  only  time  and  capital  to  make 
the  Ni^er  tradi-  a  highly  remunerative  one.  He,  moreover, 
tnaintaiued  that  the  pecuniary  loss  was  more  than  made  up 
lOr  by  the  results  which,  in  his  report  to  the  shareholders, 
he  enumerated  as  follows:  the  wreck  of  the  Daytprmg 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  the  over- 
laud  route  from  Rabba  to  Lagos,  and  the  residence  for  a 
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JMor  of  the  crew  among  the  natives  showed  that  they  were 
fricndiy  to  EurnjK'iiii  traders;  the  estHblislimeiit  of  I'actoripR 
on  bhure  had  produced  the  benefits  of  legitimate  trade,  and 
the  opening  of  mission  stations  with  schools  and  chapels; 

the  voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  to  Babba  proved  that 
the  river  was  navigable,  for  a  vessel  of  390  tons  and  draw- 

inn  nine  feet  of  water,  for  a  distance  of  five  huudretl  miles 
from  the  gea. 

In  1859  Laird,  havini;  failed  to  form  a  company,  continaed 
his  project  single-handed,  despatching  the  Sunbeam  on  her 
•eoond  voyage  with  cargo,  which  ultimately  realised  £8000. 
At  the  moment,  however,  when  matters  were  thus  commen- 
ciiiiT  tu  show  un  innirovcnient,  an  unexjuctrd  inteiruptisui 
occurred.  The  natives  of  the  Delta  looked  on  the  trading- 
steamers'  visits  as  an  eneroachment  on  their  privileges,  more 
especially  as  they  themselves  were  given  no  opportunity  of 
trading  with  the  Europeans;  accordingly,  as  the  vessels  were 
retuniin;^^  to  sea  in  the  autumn  of  18")'.),  a  lieuvv  tire  was 
Opened  on  them  from  tlie  banks.  Laird  reported  the  circum- 
stances to  the  Admiralty,  and  he  was  promised  the  convoy 
of  a  gnn-boat  for  the  following  season.  Unfortunately  the 
gun-boat  did  not  arrive  at  the  month  of  the  river  nntil 
November,  wlien  it  was  too  lute  to  asceml.  and  Laird's  a^ent 
deemed  it  advisable  to  try  to  ilispose  of  his  carj^o  anion*;  the 
Delta  natives.  A  friendly  palaver  with  the  chief  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  at  Angiama  (where  Lander  had 
been  mortally  wounded),  the  natives  proving  keen  traders. 
Lain!  now  saw  a  great  oj)enin^  for  increased  trade,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  by  placing  trading-stations  at 
intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Niger,  not  only 
would  they  prove  remunerative,  but  the  natives  would  thus 
be  induced  to  a  greater  friendship  for  the  white  traders. 
While  forming  his  new  plans,  and  when  about  to  realise  his 
long-cherished  dieam  of  success,  Macgrcgor  Luird — the  father 
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of  British  trade  on  the  Niger— unfortunately  died.^  What 
m'vj^hi  have  resulted  had  fate  decreed  otherwise  it  is  impos- 

siM''  to  say  ;  one  tliiii;^.  liowcvcr,  is  certiiiu :  tlie  death  ot"  this 
Lir ';it  |)i<>iie(  r  marked  uu  epucli  in  the  pni^rcss  of  coiuineree 
with  (  "riitial  AiVica,  such  as  the  death  ol'  Mungo  i^irk  had 
marked  in  the  progress  of  discovery.  •  He  was  a  man  whose 
mind  was  for  ever  steadily  fixed  on  the  future ;  he  overlooked 
all  olmtjicles  which  patience  and  renewed  effort  could  remove,* 
and  liad  lie  been  spared  to  <  (»ntinu»*  liis  work,  lie  wt.uld.  no 
doul»t,  have  8urmount<-d  cvci  v  dillicnltv  and  takrn  a  iVau- 
innst  place  on  the  roll  ul'  the  makers  of  the  British  Knipiro. 
Tills  is  no  fulsome  panegjrric,  for  the  outcome  of  Laird's 
lahours  can  he  seen  to-day  in  the  Chartered  Company,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  a  later  chapter. 

To  n  turn  to  events  on  the  Xiiror  :  tlic  tact  ol  tlie  Su  ihcdm 
beiug  delayctl,  in  18G0,  in  the  Delta,  althon:;h,  as  Laird 
thought,  a  fortunate  cireniustanee,  was  disastrous  to  the 
factories  higher  up,  hut  of  this  he  never  knew.  As  the  time 
for  the  steamers*  visit  passed,  the  natives  at  Abo  grew 
insolent ;  and  when  it  became  certain  that  they  would  not 
arrive,  the  factory  \va>  jilundered.  To  this  must  h^^  added  a 
further  niist'ortune :  the  l!<ii,il„nf  broke  down  early  in  the 
year,  and  bt  eame  useless,  thus  cutting  oft*  all  communication 
between  the  different  factories.  British  commerce  with  the 
Niger  was,  for  the  time  being,  at  an  end,  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  Laird's  executors  to  realize  his  estate  by  closing  his 

^  January,  It  must  not  be  imagined  tliat  Mr.  Laird's  sole 

idea  with  regard  to  the  development  of  Central  Africa  was  of  a 
mercenary  nature ;  he  had  far  higher  and  nobler  aims ;  he  was  well 
known  as  a  supporter  of  missionary  enterprise,  while  his  suggestions 
for  the  restrictions  of  the  8hivo-trade,  embodied  in  an  able  pamphlet, 
were  published  only  a  month  before  his  driith.     I'ifh-  Chnj>tcr  XIX, 

-  It  may  bo  Tnuntionuil  that  tlu-  iii«.tt'i  of  tlif  Laird  family  is,  Spri'o 
tDi'Iinra  i\H  far  an  Macgregor  Laird  himself  was  concerned  a  veiy 
appropriate  uue. 
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factories,  and  withdnnring  all  his  property  from  the  river. 
In  July,  1861,  the  Admiralty  ordered  a  gnn-hoat  to  accompaDj 

the  Svnhpam  on  her  final  visit  to  the  lactories,  hut,  owing  to 
a  mistake  on  tlie  part  ot  the  commodore,  a  vessel  of  too  deep 
a  draught  to  be  of  much  tMirrice  was  ddbpatched.  The  gun- 
hoat,  however,  destroyed  the  Tillages,  whose  inhabitants  had 
taken  part  in  the  attack  on  the  steamers  in  1859,  and  then 
proceedeii  to  assist  in  disiaantlinu  the  lactones,'  which  was 
efTectotl  without  further  distnrhaiu  and  with  the  result  that 
the  Sunheam  retumod  to  England  in  the  spring  of  18G2  with 
£5000  worth  of  produce.  Thus  ended  for  a  while  England's 
mercantile  connection  with  the  Niger. 

It  may  bo  interestint:^  here  to  give  some  particulars  con- 
eerning  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Laird  based  his  calcula- 
tions for  making  a  protit  out  of  Niger  trade.  He,  of  course, 
hoped  eyentually  to  discover  new  products,  but  for  the  first 
few  years  he  was  content  to  rely  on  such  staple  products  as 
palm  oil,  shea-butter,  and  ivory,  and  he  knew  that  the  further 
from  the  coast  he  was  able  to  trade  the  eheap<'r  he  could  buy 
these  commodities  tVr*iii  the  natives;  thus,  whereas  in  the 
Delta,  a  puncheon  of  oil  fetched  four  and  a  half  tons  of  salt^ 
at  the  confluence  it  could  be  obtained  for  four-fifthsof  a  ton ; 
and  the  same  thing  applied  to  every  other  article  of  commerce, 
the  main  piant  beiui;"  tlu»  matter  ot"  traiis{Mjrt.  Of  the  products 
of  the  future,  Laird  rcLXarded  cotton  as  that  likely  to  prove  of 
most  value,  knowing  that  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  confluence,  and  fuUy  aware  of  the 
enormous  consumption  of  this  article  in  England ;  in  this, 
however,  he  was  mistalcen,  for  the  country  only  grows  silffi- 
eient  to  supply  its  own  wants,  and  cotton  has  never  as  yet 
become  an  article  of  export  from  the  Nii:'  r,  tliouuh  it  is  not 
by  any  means  certain  that,  in  this  as  in  his  other  ideas,  he 

*  Tlitj  factory  at  Unitsha  was  ..n  tlio  point  of  beuig  plundered  by 
tiie  naiivet  when  the  gun-boat  arrived  on  the  spot. 
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may  not  eventually  prove  to  have  sliown  his  foresight,  for 
with  a  more  settled  state  of  afCaixs  in  tlie  Western  Soudan  it 
IB  probabU  that  the  cotton-prodiiciog  area  will  extend 
enomoiiflly.  Eano  is  a  great  cotton  market,  and  buys  np 
all  the  produce  of  the  ceiglibouring  conntriee ;  moreover,  the 
natives  are  a<  (  '»iiij>lishe(l  weavers,  their  cotton  stuffs  being 
greatly  preferred  to,  and  fet<  liing  a  higher  price  than,  any  of 
our  Manchester  goods  imported  into  the  country.   This  fact 
was  either  overlooked  by  Laird,  or  else  he  imagined  that  the 
natives  would  prefer  imported  cotton  stuffii.   Doubtless  he 
was  attracted  hv  the  prospect  of  a  vast  trade  in  cntt<»n  from 
what  he  had  learned  of  the  success  in  this  direction  of  a 
ilanchester  merchant  carrying  on  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lagos  (Abeokuta).   This  merchant  (Mr.  Thomas 
Clegg)  had  provided  him  with  statistics  showing  the  rapid 
growt  h  of  liis  trade  with  "West  Africa,  and  it  a})peared  tliat 
in  1851  (when  he  coinnienced)  he  imported  only  285  lbs.  of 
oottonj  1852,  fourteen  bales  ;  1853,  thirty-seven  bales ;  and 
•0  on  until  185i*,  when  his  importations  reached  3500  bales — 
a  bale  weighing  between  100  and  120  lbs.  But  the  cotton 
country  which  Laird  hoped  to  sap  differed  from  that  surround- 
ing Abeokuta  ;  in  tliat  the  former  is  iiilial>ited  j)rineipally  bv 
Mohammedans  wearing  much  clothing,  whereas  the  natives 
of  the  more  southern  parts  are  (or  were  forty  years  ago)  all 
pagans,  with  few  requirements  in  the  matter  of  dress.  The 
failure  to  obtain  cotton  in  any  quantity  would  not,  however, 
have  altered  his  views  as  to  the  value  of  trade  with  the 
Niger ;  there  was  always  a  certainty  of  palm  oil  and  kernels, 
and  thm  were  many  other  minor  products  worth  exporting, 
while  there  were  great  hopes  of  discovering  the  less  valuable 
minerals.   All  this  Laird  had  thought  out,  and  the  world 
knows  now  that  he  was  right  in  most  of  his  calculations. 

By  the  closing  uf  the  factories  and  the  termination  of  the 
contract  with  the  Admiralty  resulting  from  Laird's  death, 
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Niger  trade  was  tiirown  back  several  years,  though  in  the 
interval  which  elapsed  before  l^ritisli  merchants  again  turned 
their  attentiun  to  the  river,  much  was  being  done  by 
Dr.  Baikie  (who  still  remained  at  the  conflQenoe  as  Con- 
solar  Agent)  and  by  the  missionaries,  who  had  obtained  a- 
firm  footing  in  the  country  near  the  old  ftustoriee^  and  who 
continued  to  earrv  on  their  hil)onrs  after  tlie  traders  had 
retired.^  Baikie's  head-quarters  had  urigiiially  been  at  the 
lactory  at  Gbebe,  a  little  below  the  confluence  and  on  the 
oj^osite  bank  of  the  river  to  the  site  of  the  model  team  of 
1841 ;  irom\}bebe  he  removed  to  Odakudn,  a  little  higher 
up,  and  then,  in  1800,  he  crossed  over  to  the  site  of  the  model 
farm,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Lokoja.  Here  with 
Glover  he  established  a  small  settlement,  principally  of 
ransomed  slaves,  and,  being  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Masaba,^  Emir  of  Kup^,  and  the  snrroiinding  pagan  ehiefs, 
he  gradually  induced  the  nativee  to  cultivate  the  country 
round  the  town  and  to  settle  down  to  i)eaceful  pursuits, 
while,  by  learning  the  Hausa  language  and  euoouragiug  the 
Hausa  traders  to  frequent  Lokoja,  he  rapidly  increased  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  The  petty  kingdom  was  a  model  of  * 
good  government,  and  Baikie's  influence  was  felt  far  and 
wide  tlirou^uhout  tlit-  country,  so  mu.  h  so  tliut  the  natives 
spoke  of  him  as  the  "king  of  Lokoja,"  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  presence  of  this  little  British  colony  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  did  more  for  the  oivilixation  of  the  negro  and 
to  the  malntenanee  of  British  prestige  than  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  Both  Baikie  and  Glover,  we  need  hardly  say,  were 
exceptional  men.  and  though  their  work  was  coniined  to  a 
very  small  area,  they  did  mm  li  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
British  traders  who,  a  little  later,  came  into  the  country. 
Glover  lived  to  peiform  further  services  for  his  country,*  but 

»  Tttic  Chapter  XX.  -  J      Chapter  XV. 

>  Vide  page  ^ 
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Baikie,  worn  out  by  the  strain  on  his  confttitntion,  died  on 

the  passage  to  Enp:lan(l  from  tlio  Niger  in  1864.  The  life 
tliat  tlicsc  jiien  were  forced  to  livt'  at  Lukuja  is  an  instance  of 
the  pliick  and  eiiduruocc  of  KnglislimeD  such  as  is  seldoui  met 
with.  When  the  contract  steamers  ceased  to  ran  they  were 
entirely  cat  off  irom  the  world ;  the  nearest  British  settle- 
ment was  Lagos,  the  overland  joamey  to  which  took  at  least 
a  fortnitxlit,  and  was  heset  with  difliculties.  Their  only  relief 
WMs  tlio  (»(•(  usiunal  visit  of  a  man -of- war,  l)Ut  tliesi-  conld  only 
navigate  the  river  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  tlu-  two 
Englishmen  had  frequently  to  subsist  on  native  diet.  The 
arrival  of  a  man-of-war,  add  later  on  of  a  trading  steamer, 
was  the  occasion  for  much  rejoicing,  and  a  handsome  reward 
was  always  offered  to  tlie  first  native  wlio  hrou'^ht  news  to 
tlie  isohiteJ  little  consulate  of  the  sight  of  a  steamer's 
sniuke. 

One  is  apt  nowadays  to  imagine  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  the  expedition  of  1841,  withdrew  altogether 
fh>m  .supporting  tlie  oi>eninu  up  of  the  Niger  ;  this,  however, 

is  not  the  case,  for,  as  we  have  sliown,  the  (Tovernment 
conlribntid  towards  tlie  1851  exju-dition,  snbsidiznl  a  line 
of  steamers  in  1S.')7,  antl  maintained  Consular  Agents  at 
Lukoja  until  1868,^  patrolling  the  river  at  intervals  with 
gun-boats.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  much  for  the 
Government  to  do  from  disinterested  motives,  for,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  annexati<tn  and  scrambling  for 
African  territorv  liad  not  entered  the  lieads  of  Kuioim  an 
politicians.    The  desire  to  stamp  out  shivery  probably  had 

*  Dr.  linikie  was  siiccct  dod  by  Lieut.  Bouruhier,  H.N.,  after  whom 
tho  principal  Consuls  and  Vice-ConsuUi  at  Lokoja  were  T.  V.  Robins, 
Paymaster  Maxwell,  W.  Fell,  J.  Edwards,  and  Lyons  McLeod,  of 
whom  Memrs.  Maxwell  and  Fell  are  buried  at  Lokoja.  From  1866 
(when  the  last  Consul  was  withdrawn  from  Lokoja)  nnti!  1>^S4  the 
Hritish  Goremment  did  not  attempt  to  exorcise,  or  to  lay  the  foundar> 
tions  for  exercising,  sny  polUietU  influence  whatever  in  Nigeria. 
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-a  good  dial  more  to  do  witli  the  assistance  pranted  by 
Guveriiint'iit   than  the  desire  to  dt  vclop   tlie   cniintry  for 
the  British    trader,  for   when  it    became    doubtful  ii 
much  good  iras  resulting  to  the  anti-slaverj  oauae  from  a 
Consular  agency  at  Ldroja^  the  Consuls  were  withdrawn  for 
ever,  and  no  further  subsidy  was  f^ranted.    The  maintenance 
j)f  this  British  consuhite  in  tlie  centre  of  Africa  had  conferred 
immense  benefits  on  the  natives  of  the  Niger,  who  had  begun 
to  look  on  Englishmen  as  their  superiors  in  every  respect ; 
exen  the  ICohammedaii%  whose  creed  forced  them  to  regard 
Christians  as  "  Kaffirs"  or  unbelievers,  were  preatly  impressed 
by  the  good  work  done  by  the  white  men,  and  tlie  visit  of 
H.M.S.  Invesii'jnfoi'  and  Uattlemake  to  Lokoja  in  18i)o  was 
the  means  of  establishing  a  lasting  Mendship  between 
Masaha,  Emir  of  Nup^,  and  Great  Britain.   The  principal 
object  of  the  despatch  of  these  yessels  to  the  riTer  was  to 
take  supplies  to  Dr.  iiaikie,  but  a  secoiidary  object  was  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  friendship  with  various  chiefs.^  At 
the  present  day  tliesu  treaties  may  seem  of  some  considerable 
importance,  so  it  will  be  well  to  say  something  about  them, 
though  the  idea  that  they  were  of  any  political  value  must 
not  be  entertaineil.    The  tirst  chiefs  who  were  JH)proached 
on  the  subject  were  those  of  Akassa,  who  chiimed  to  he  owners 
of  both  hanks  of  tho  river  at  the  Nun  mouth.    Tliey  readily 
signed  the  treaty*  and  promised  to  protect  the  English  flag, 
which  was  immediately  hoisted.    Hence  to  the  confluence 
all  the  principal  chiefs  agreed  to  form  friendly  alliances  with 
Great  l)ritain,  and  finally  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
with  the  Emir  Masaba,  who  sent  a  present  of  a  horse  to  Her 
Majesty,  accompanied  by  a  letter  couched  in  most  amicable 

*  Corresjyondencf  on  theSitbjfct  of  an  Aj>j>/ir(it ion  from  the  Company  ^ 
Afrxcnn  M  frchants  ( Liniiff/)  for  a  Sahiu/i/  towarth  t  ^talilixhinif  S/r/rnifn* 
4WI  the  Jiii  er  Mf/ei'.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commom  to  be  printed, 
2»rd  June,  lb(U. 
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teriiis.^  He  expressed  himself  as  desiroHR  of  establishing 
regular  commerce  between  his  ])eoj»le  and  English  traders, 
for  whom  he  guaranteed  safety  within  his  dominions ;  while 
he  Tolnnteered  to  define  a  boundary  within  i^nek  Britiah 
law  should  be  administered.  This  was  yiitoallj  the  last  act 
in  which  the  British  Government  played  any  part  as  rep^ards 
the  Niger,  for  on  the  \vitli(ha\val  of  the  consuls  from  Lokoja, 
thirty  years  ago,  the  river  passed  into  the  hands  of  tradeis, 
in  whose  hands  for  all  intents  and  purposes  it  still  remains, 
and  it  is  the  chroniele  of  this  trading  epoch  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned. 

While  Baikie  iuul  tlie  native  members  of  the  Church 
Missionary  fcJocioty  were  busying  themselves  in  Africa,  a 
moTement  was  being  set  on  foot  in  England  to  re-establish 
conmiercial  relations  with  the  Kiger  tribes  and  to  oontinne 
the  great  work  begun  by  Laird.  In  this  were  associated 
certain  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  West  African  trade 
and  several  of  Mr.  Laird's  friends  and  relations,  amontrst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  more  particularly  Archibald 
Hamilton.^  Experience  had  shown  that  what  was  required 
to  develop  the  Niger  trade  was  capital,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Laird  and  endeavour 
to  form  a  Joint  Stock  Comjiuny,  assisted  by  Government. 
The  first  proposed  company  was  "The  River  Niger  Navi- 
gation and  Trading  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  £100,000 
in  20,000  £5  shares.  Then  followed  the  '"Company  of 
African  Merchants  "  *  (with  a  capital  of  £400,000,  £300,000 

1  None  of  these  treaties  conferred  any  politica]  rights  on  Qteet 

Britain,  and  the  chiefs  could,  at  the  same  time  or  sabsequeiitly,  have 

entere<1  into  similar  treaties  with  any  other  nation. 

-  Ml.  A.  Hamilton  delivered,  at  the  Bromley  Literary  Institute,  on 
the  lioth  March,  l^'(>l',  a  nu>8t  interesting  lecture  on  T/if  Jiirt^r  Nig9ft 
and  the  Pr<>f/rt.<s  nf  Dinravery  and  Vumuurce  in  Central  A  fnai. 

^  The  ft)llowiiig  were  ai)j)(>inte(l  1  )irector8  of  the  ( "<  iini  any  AVilliani 
Dent,  Ksq.,  Aichibald  Uamiitun,  Euq.,  A.  Cabtcllaiu,  Esq.,  L.  (iruiiuig. 
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<if  whieh  was  mibscribed  by  the  fonnden)  who  in  1864 

iiddressed  Lord  Palinerston  on  the  subject  of  obluiiiing  a 
subsidy  &om  the  Governmeut.    Tlie  correspoudeuce  relating 
to  the  aubftidy  was  published  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  and 
throws  a  oeiiain  amount  of  light  on  the  jealonnas  which 
«T6n  then  were  shown  by  the  Coast  merchants  towards 
the  establishment  ot"  a  new  tradinij  company.    The  Company 
Applied  for  a  subsidy  such  as  was  granted  to  Mr.  Laird,  and 
backed  up  its  application  by  a  statement  of  the  good  results 
which  were  likely  to  aooiue  from  establishing  regular  steam 
communication  on  the  Niger.    Moreover,  the  African  Aid 
Society  exerted  itself  to  impress  on  the  Grovernment  the 
necessity  of  maintaining   commercial    relations  with  tlie 
natives  of  the  river.    The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  however, 
refused  to  entertain  the  application,  affirming  that  too  much 
public  money  had  already  been  expended  on  this  object. 
This  refusal  was  met  by  a  second  application  from  the 
Company,  whose  chairman    concluded   his   letter   in  the 
following  words :  "  If  the  ho]>(  s,  so  repeatedly  held  out  to 
the  natiyes,  be  not  shortly  realised  by  the  permanent  British 
mercantile  occupation  of  the  country,  the  Niger  districts 
will  either  faU  into  the  hands  of  some  other  nation,  or  a 
deeper  gloom  tlian  ever  will  close  over  Central  Africa."  On 
this,  Lord  John  Kussell,  in  spite  of  numerous  memorials  fnmi 
individual  trading  firms,  decided  to  recommend  the  grant  of 
a  subsidy  to  the  Company.   This  question  of  a  subsidy  is 
somewhat  interesting,  especially  when  we  glance  at  the  pros 
and  cons  put  forward  by  the  various  parties  concerned.  The 
Company  of  African  Merchants  based  their  appeal  cliiefly  on 
philautiiropic  grounds :  "  to  atford  the  advantages  of  legiti- 
mate commerce  to  the  natiyes,  thereby  striking  a  blow  at  the 
slaTe-trade  at  its  source  in  these  regions,  and  to  afford 

Ks<].,  L.  Lang\\  <ji-thy,  Esq.,  B.  Kumney,  Esq.,  and  J.  Aapixiall  Tubiu, 
Esq.  ^Mauaging  Director). 
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facilities  for  missionary  enterprise  in  Central  •  Africa,  such  as 

have  never  bcfori-  fxisti'd  "  :  wliilc.  to  sliow  tliat  tlirv  did  not 
disirt'  to  iiiisaj)pio|iriatt'  tin-  sultsidy,  they  oflVivd  to  keep 
separate  accounts  of  the  trading  operations,  and  to  reimburse 
the  subsidy  with  interest  should  the  trade  profits  exceed  six 
per  cent.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment  was 
that  to  subsidize  one  particular  company  would  tend  to 
create  a  nionoi)oly  to  tlie  (»xclusi()n  of  otlier  l^ritish  nH  n  liants 
wlio  mi^lit  desire  to  take  advantage  of  wliat  Cioverniuent  had 
already  done  and  trade  in  the  Niger,  l»ut  tliis  objection,  even 
after  considering  the  memorials  of  the  West  Coast  merchants, 
Lord  John  Russell  modified,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that "  the 
interests  of  a  few  private  individuals  ought  to  give  way  to 
the  pnhlic  ufuod."  The  principal  c)j)j)osers  of  the  snbsidy 
were  tlie  Anight-African  C«»m})any,'  tlie  African  Merchants  of 
Bristol,'  and  tlie  Merchants  of  London  ^  and  Liverpool^ 
trading  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  all  of  whom  presented 
memorials  to  Her  Majesty's  (government,  expressing  their 
"  surprise  and  alarm  **  at  the  very  idea  of  a  company  being 
snhsidized  to  the  detriment  of  ]>nvate  traders.  Keading 
between  the  lines,  it  is  very  evident  that  this  virtuous 
indignation  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  jealousy,  and 
even  tu  the  present  day  history  is  repeating  itselt— as  witness 
the  outcry  of  African  merchants  when  a  Charter  was  granted 
to  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 

The  "  Company  of  African  Merchants  "  never  commenced 

'  C/i'iiniiau,  S.  Isaui;  ;  Sti  retanj.  H.  (".  Aldis. 

-  Mtssrs.  K.  W.  Kin;;,  Likhs,  Gurgur,  ¥.  Burfurd,  T.  Redwuy, 
P.  E.  V.  Clurku,  T.  Wood,  G.  Cole. 

>  Messrs.  Forster  &  Smith,  Banner  Bros.  &  Co.,  W.  GrifBth, 
W.  A.  Parker  &  Co.,  W.  W.  Blobitt»  T.  Morgan  &  Sons,  Ford,  Fann, 
Swan  &  Co. 

*  Thomas  Harrison  &  Co.,  Hstton  &  Cookson,  Tjrson,  Richmond 
and  .loius.  Grant,  Murdock  ^V:  Co.,  David  Clnrk.  Alfred  Alfpipftll, 
Chas.  Uorsfall  &  Sons,  Stuart  &  Douglas,  G.  J.  Cornish. 
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operations  as  snch,  bnt  by  1865  a  desultory  form  of  trade 

had  been  started,  in  wliich  the  old  Coast  nu'icluiiits  endea- 
Youred  to  take  the  opportunity  of  exteudiug  their  businesses 
inland,  by  deBpatcbing  small  steamers  up  the  Niger  with 
goods  likely  to  attract  the  natives.  These  remained  in  the 
riyer  until  their  cargoes  were  bartered  for  ivory  and  snch 
other  coniiuoditit's  as  had  a  saleable  value  in  England.  The 
competition  among  the  various  I'litish  traders  now  became 
tremendous,  each  attempting  to  outbid  his  fellow,  until  the 
natives  were  complete  masters  of  the  situation.  They  got 
an  erroneous  idea  of  the  value  of  their  products,  and  eventu> 
ally  refused  to  deal  for  anything  but  spirits  and  guns,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  opening  up  of  tlie  country  to  trade 
was  likely  to  prove  anything  but  an  advantage  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  people.  **If  this  erroneous  policy  is 
pursued/'  wrote  McQueen,  '*then  to  the  latest  period  of 
time  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  that  vast  continent 
are  doomed  to  remain  in  the  same  deplorable  state  of 
ignorance,  degradation,  and  misery,  which  has  been  tluir 
lot  during  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years."  This  deadlock 
continued  for  some  time,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  these 
independent  trading  (-oncems — mere  roving  ventures  as  they 
were--  were  a  bt'iiclit  either  to  tlie  imtives  or  to  the  eventual 
development  nt"  commerce.  Their  sole  object  was  to  make 
money,  and  they  sold  arms  and  ammunition  freely,  thus 
giving  the  people  the  means  for  carrying  on  their  intermin- 
able tribal  wars.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  better 
class  of  trading  enterprise  was  initiated,  and  among  the  first 
important  firms  may  be  mentioned  thti  West  African  (..'(nupany 
(of  Manchester),  Alexander  Miller  Bros.,  Mr.  James  Pinnock, 
and  the  Central  African  Company  of  London.  These  firms 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  and  so,  in  1879,  they  decided  to  amalgamate. 
The  Unitttd  Aiiican  Company,  as  they  called  themselves. 
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soon  altered  the  tone  of  afiiun ;  trading  stations  were  ereeted 
on  land,  and  business  commenoed  in  eameet.    The  prime 

mover  iu  all  this  was  Mr.  Goldie  Taubiiian^  (now  Sir  George 
Taubmaii  (Joldie),  who  lirst  visited  tlie  Niger  in  1877.  Mr. 
Goldic  Taubman  was  mooh  interested  in  African  exploration, 
and,  having  already  travelled  in  the  Upper  Kile  zegiona, 
•decided  to  attempt  to  ascend  the  Benn4  nver  and  strike 
across  the  continent  to  tlie  vuHev  ot"  tlic  U])per  Nile.  For 
this  purpose  he  ordered  a  steam  lauuch  (the  Bfuxie^  niuetj 
feet  in  length)  to  be  built  by  Yarrow  and  sent  out  in  pieces^ 
and,  in  company  with  his  brother — Captain  Ghddie  Tanbman, 
63rd  Regiment— he  started  for  the  Niger.  Here  the  lanneh 
was  put  together  in  a  dry  dock  cut  in  the  bank  of  the  river, 
but  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Captain  Goldie  Taubman, 
the  project  of  crossing  Africa  had  to  be  abandoned,  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  Goldie  Tanbman  (who  had  some  slight 
interest  in  the  Central  African  Company)  became  inq>reeied 
with  the  value  of  the  Niger  regions  to  Great  Britain,  but  he 
at  unce  saw  that  no  headway  was  likely  to  be  made  unless 
radical  reforms  were  introduced  and  competition  among  the 
British  traders  put  an  end  to.  To  him,  therefore,  was 
mainly  due  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  firms,  and,  as 
we  shall  see  when  discussing  the  great  company  of  which 
he  has  now  ])ecome  Goyernor,  his  fore.si^hl  and  vast  alulities 
have  been  instrumental  in  adtling  to  the  British  possessions 
in  Africa  an  extensive  and  valuable  tract  of  country.  But 
the  National  African  Company  (formerly  the  United  African 
Company),  powerful  as  it  had  become,  had  no  power  to 
monopolize  the  Niirer,  and  it  was  not  loni>"  before  the  French, 
ever  jealous  of  British  success,  turned  their  attentions  to  this 
quarter  of  Africa,  establishing  on  the  Lower  Niger  two 
•commercial  associations,  viz.  the  Compagnie  Fran^aise  de 

1  Formerly  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Euginoers* 
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rAfrique  Rqnatorialc.'  an  I  tho  Coiupaguie  du  Senegal  et  de 
la  Cote  Oeeideatale  d'AtVique.- 

Thifl  pha^e  in  Niger  history  is  a  yery  important  one,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  French  firme  were  more  or 
lees  state- aided,  and  Oambetta  was  known  to  be  secretly 
encoura-iiiig  an  enterprise  whieli  mii;lit  result  in  France 
adding  to  her  Colonial  Kinpire  the  lower  portion  of  tlie  river, 
as  she  had  aheady  dune  the  upper  portion.^  Fortun.tt<-1y  tor 
Great  Britain  the  matter  never  became  a  question  for  inter- 
national  discussion,  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  our  Conti- 
nental nei^libours  would  now  be  in  complete  possession  of  the 
Niger  Territories.  The  National  African  Coni})any,  liaviiig 
discovered  that  the  foreign  interlopers  could  be  bought  out, 
at  once  decide<l  to  raise  the  necessary  money,  and,  with  this 
▼iew,  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the 
€k)vemment,  the  capital  of  the  Company  was  increased  to 
£l,000,OlH).  and  the  puUie  were  invit<'d  to  subserihe,  tlie 
result  of  which  was  that  the  i^'rouch  tirms,  after  a  little 
resistance,  were  given  a  sum  of  money  and  a  cert  aiii  number 
of  shares  in  the  Company  to  leave  the  river.  Had  they  been 
able  to  foresee  sulisequent  events,  they  would,  doubtless, 
have  refused  to  accept  the  brilte  oU'ered  hy  "  jierfidions 
Albion."  As  it  was,  their  retin  nient  destroyed  for  ever  all 
French  claims,  though  some  few  years  elapsed  before  the 
British  Government  decided  on  taking  the  only  course  which 
could  prevent  further  foreign  intrusion  into  regions  which 
had  been  discovered,  explored,  and  develoi)ed  by  none  others 
than  Kuglishmeu. 

'  Capital  1100,000.  »  Capital  £600,000. 

*  rKj<)  Chapter  XXI. 
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There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  coufnsioii  in  the  titles 
applied  to  the  Bhtiah  possessions  watered  by  the  Niger 
Biver ;  in  the  first  place  there  is  the  Niger  Protectorate,  then 
we  have  the  Territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Coin]>aiiy,  and, 

thirdly,  tlic  Niger  Cua>t  Protectorate.  We  have  already 
distinguished  one  ti*om  the  other,  but  it  may  be  well  to  again 
impress  on  the  reader  that  the  Niger  Protectorate  includes 
the  Territories  of  the  Boyal  Niger  Company  and  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate.  In  Jane,  1885,^  the  British  Government 
proeluimed  a  protectorate  over  the  Niger  districts,  from  Lagos 
Colony  to  the  Kio  del  E«y  ou  the  coast,  as  far  as  Lokoja  on 
the  Niger^  and  as  lar  as  Ibi  on  the  iienu^,  and  furthermore 
over  all  snch  places  as  might  eventually  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  African  Company  (afterwards  the 
lioyai  Niger  Company).  The  jtortion  of  this  vast  protw- 
torate  administered  by  the  Chartered  Comjiauy  is  what  we 
now  have  under  discussion,  and  we  have  adopted  for  it  the 
title  of  Nigeria,  which,  though  not  officially  recognised,  has 
become  accepted,  at  any  rate  hy  the  British  public,  as  one 
less  ponderous  than  the  "  Territories  of  the  Eoyal  Niger 
Company,  Chartered  and  Limited." 

Nigeria,  then,  has  a  coast  line  extending  from  the  f^orcados 
Biver  on  the  west,  to  the  Nun  mouth  of  the  Niger  on  the  east, 

'  J.oti'Jori  (id-fttf,  •"jth  Juno,  18S.'» :  ium  iKk'd  afterwards  by  a  further 
proclamutiou  iii  tiio  London  (iuzetttf  l^th  October,  i6i>7. 
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an<l  its  iKiuiidaries  (thoiit^li  at  present  only  partially  defined) 
include  both  banks  of  the  Lower  Niger  throughout  its  course, 
both  banks  ci  the  Middle  Niger  as  te  M  Say,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Benn^  as  &r  as  and  indnding  Tola,  and  the  right  bank 
•of  the  same  riyer  for  some  miles  fnrther  up  stream.  By 
sphere  ot*  iullueuce  agreements  with  France  and  (Jermany, 
Say  on  the  Midi  lie  Niger  was  taken  as  the  north-west  point 
of  the  British  sphere,  and  from  it  the  temporary  boundary 
lines  were  drawn,  towards  the  south,  to  meet  the  frontier  line 
dividing  French  Dahomey  from  British  Lagos,  and  towards 
the  east  to  tlie  town  of  ]^»arua,  on  Lake  Chad,  though  this 
latter  line  was  to  be  so  drawn  as  to  include  to  the  northwards 
the  whole  of  the  Sokoto  £mpire.^  By  the  Anglo-German 
agreements  of  1885,  1886,  1890,  and  1893,  the  esstom 
boundary  was  fixed  by  a  line  running  from  the  rapids  on  the 
Cross  River  (near  Old  Calabar)  to  Yola,  and  thence  to  the 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Chad,  so  as  to  leave  the  Rornu 
£mpire  within  the  British  sphere.-  The  tract  of  territory 
thus  defined  has  an  area  of  some  500,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  approximated  at  thirty  millions,  and  within  its 
Hmits  there  naturally  exists  an  immense  yariety  of  country 
and  of  inhabitants.  The  njiture  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  entirely  difl'erent  to  the  r<»st  of  our  West  Coast 
possessions,  for  the  principal  reason  that  it  extends  so  much 
further  into  the  interior ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, we  need  only  say  here  that  they  may  be  classed  widely 
as  pagans  and  Mohammedans,  the  former  dwelling  to  the 
south  of  the  Niger-Benue  eontlucnce,  the  latter  to  the  north. 

Commencing  with  what  is  tenned  the  Niger  Delta,  we  lind 
the  usual  characteristics  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  vis.  low- 
lying  swamps,  impenetrable  forests,  and  a  vast  network  of 

'  Aii:j;1.>-Fi xnoh  agreement  of  IWK). 

*  ^Vo  have  lu'io  referred  only  briotly  to  the  bouu  lary  lines;  for 
luUer  particulars  the  reader  should  consult  Chapter  XXI. 
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streams  and  croclvs.  inliahited  V>v  inimerons  paj^an  tri))e.s, 
addicted  to  every  species  of  vile  custom,  including  even 
cannibalism  and  Inimaii  sacrifice.  This  was  the  region 
▼isited  by  the  earlier  Niger  ezpeditionB,  a&d  in  which  neither 
missionary  labours  nor  trade  have,  so  far,  done  mnoh  towards 
the  civilization  of  the  native.  The  principal  tribes  of  the 
Delta  districts  are  tlic  Idzo  (or  Kjo),  nearest  the  sea ;  the 
Ibo,  further  inlantl ;  and  the  Igara,  extending  almost  as  far 
north  as  the  conflnenoe ;  with  their  subdivisions,  as  well  as 
with  their  cnstoms  and  peculiarities,  we  shall  deal  later. 
Historically  there  is  little  of  interest  about  these  Lower  Niger 
countries;  as  the  })eo]de  are  found  to  be  to-day,  so  probably 
they  were  ten  or  e\cii  twenty  centuries  ago — as  low  a  form 
of  humanity  as  p6rha])s  exists  in  the  world.  The  country 
has  seen  few  material  changes;  perpetual  wars  have  been 
always  going  on,  and  revolts  and  insurrections  have  given 
new  rulers  to  the  tribes,  but  until  the  advent  of  the  white 
man,  less  than  lialf  a  century  ago,  the  life  led  by  the  natives 
was  primitive  to  a  degree.  Neither  can  it  be  truly  said  that 
forty  years  of  intercourse  with  Europeans  has  resulted  in 
much  improvement,  for,  ten  miles  inland  from  the  river  banks^ 
the  }>e(  I  pie  are  still  the  veriest  savages. 

Above  tliis  j>;i;^an  laud,  i.e.  at  the  confluence,  there  is  a 
marked  change,  not  only  m  the  type  of  the  people,  but  also 
in  the  nature  of  the  country.  Mohammedan  influence  com- 
mences to  show  itself,  and  the  low  swampy  wastes  are 
superseded  by  rocky  hills  and  far-extending  grassy  plains 
well  studded  with  magnificent  trees.  Here  lies  the  hope  of 
Nigeria,  and  tlie  ]i<)))e  also  of  IJritish  West  Africa,  a  land 
both  fertile  and  healthy,  where  the  European  can  live  for  a 
period  of  several  years  without  endangering  his  health ;  a 
land  with  possibilities  of  many  kinds,  and,  when  fully 
developed,  likely  to  compete  in  the  matter  of  commercial 
impur lance  with  any  part  of  Equatorial  Africa.    Thi^  region 
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is  kuowa  to  the  world  at  larsre  as  the  Central  and  AYestem 
Soudan,  and  oomprises  many  flouiishing  Mohammedan  king* 
doms,  as  well  as  nnmerons  pagan  tribes,  mostly  nnder  Moham- 
medan inflnenee.   How  this  Mohammedan  power  grew  up, 

and  gradually  ousted  the  aboriginal  pagans,  we  shall  see 
when  discussing  the  rise  of  the  great  Fulah  Empire,  though 
all  the  Mohammedan  states  of  Nigeria  do  not  owe  their 
existence  to  the  Fnlah  inyasion — ^the  Bomn  Empire,  for 
instance,  having  been  a  Mohammedan  kingdom  for  several 
ciiituries  before  the  Fulah  ascendency.  Tlic  priuripal 
kingdoms  of  this  northern  portion  of  Nigeria  may  be  l)rictly 
enumerated  as  follows  :—>  On  the  extreme  east  Bomu;  then 
Sokoto,  occnpying  a  central  position  and  including  Adamawa, 
Mnri,  the  old  Hansa  States,  and  several  minor  kingdoms ; 
while  on  the  extreme  \vest  lie  Gando  (including  Nnpe  and 
Ilorin)  and  the  pagan  state  of  Ijorgu.  A  slight  sketch  of 
these  kingdoms  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Bomu^  may  be  considered  to  be  a  Central  Soudan  state 
of  equal,  and  at  one  time  superior,  im[>ortanoe  to  Darfur  and 
Wadai,  and  having  no  connection  with  the  states  of  the 
^Vestern  iSoudau.  From  a  liistorical  point  of  view  it  is, 
perhaps,  tiie  most  remarkable  of  all  these  Mohammedan 
kingdoms,  since  it  has  a  story  which  can  be  traced  back  from 
generation  to  generation  for  almost  a  thousand  years— not 
altogether  a  legendary  story,  but  one  that  has  been  written 
down  with  more  or  less  care.-  It  rose  to  great  pow(!r  ;  it 
became  notable  for  its  civilization  and  fnr  the  warliko 
qualities  of  its  people,  then,  like  all  Muslim  kingdoms,  it 

*  The  tribal  inurkiiigs  of  the  Bornu  pagans  consist  of  uuiueruus 
curved  lines  cut  into  tlio  chettks. 

*  Pcefriow  to  the  beginning  of  tiie  afarteenth  century  (or  A.H.  900) 
there  was  no  written  history  of  Bomu.  About  that  time  the  history 
WM  written  up  from  oral  tradition,  and,  henceforward,  regular 
Ttoords  were  kept 
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suddenly  commenced  to  decline.  In  the  zenith  of  its  might 
Bomn  defied  even  the  Fulahs,  hnt  its  constant  successes  in 

war  produced  in  the  i)('oi>le  and  their  nilers  that  unfortunate 
i-i)iifid('iico  tliat  begets  calloiisiicss.  Tlu^  rxn-uus  ima-iiutl 
themselves  to  be  inviiieible  ;  the  army  was  m -^It  cted,  uiulthe 
ruling  classes  hecame  luxurious  in  their  habit  of  living— a 
taste  which  soon  spread  to  the  people  of  the  towns.  The 
nation,  from  heir.g  warlike,  soon  developed  that  effeminacy  bo 
fatally  evidt-iit  in  the  }»eueeful  Oriental,  with  tbe  result,  as  we 
now  know,  tliat  I)onin  recently  beeanie  an  easy  jirey  to  tlie 
adventurer  Kabeh  ^  and  his  handful  of  partially  trained 
troops. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Bomu  people  it  is  impossible  to  say 
anything  definite,  for  of  pre-record  times  little  is  known,  and 

it  must  be  remembered  tbat  until  the  present  century  no 
Euriijieaii  had  a|)proaelied  the  eonntrv.  Still,  such  Arabic 
historians  as  Khn  Saiil  (a.d.  12^2),  Ebn  Batuta  (a.d.  1353), 
Makrisi  (A.D.  1400),  Leo  Africanus  ^  (a.d.  1518),  and  bultan 
Bello  give  it  as  their  opinion — founded,  without  doubt,  on  the 
best  information  obtainable — ^that  the  earliest-known  Bomu 

>  nv/c  Chapter  XVm. 

-  Leo  Afric  ::ini8  was  a  very  remarkaMc  jn-rsoii.  He  was  a  Moor 
born  in  Granada  (Spain),  tftcii  a  Mohammedan  city,  atui,  wlion  a 
child,  iiKivt'd  witli  liis  panMils  l<>  Fc/..  uhcre  hf  was  cducatt'd.  His 
f^oincwliat  supirior  i-ducalion  iiiahk-d  him  t<>  (il>taiii  various  gotul 
apjioiutiia  nts,  and  lu-  acc< >iii[>aiiit>d  liis  uiulc  to  Tiiiil •uctoo.  on  an 
embassy  from  Fez.  Ho  travoUud  also  throughout  Northern  Africa, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  bttt  waa  eventually  captured  by  a  Venetian  and 
presented,  aa  a  slave,  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who  converted  him  to  Chria^ 
ttanity,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  encouraged  him  to  tronalate  his 
African  journals  into  Italian.  He  took  the  Christian  name  of  John, 
and,  the  Popt^  1)eing  his  godfatlicr,  the  surname  of  Leo,  with  the 
fanciful  addition  of  Africanus.  John  P«»ry  transhited  (1(100)  his  work 
into  En^'lisli  under  the  title  of  (i<<>i/ra}>hical  Jlistorie  of  Africa,  by 
Jnliii  Lvu  Africantu,  a  More  bom  in  Granada  and  brought  up  in 
JJarOaiie. 
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kings  were  of  Berber  origin,  iuv\  tliat.  furthormore,  the  Bornu 
people  held  tlie  tradition  tliiit  tliey  thenis*  1  vi  s  wt  ic  dt  seended 
from  tlie  Berbers.  It  is  also  n  inurkable  that  the  Hansas 
still  call  the  Bomtu  *^  Berbere."  That  the  present  inhabit 
iants  are  descendants  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country  is  most 
improbable,  and  everything  tends  to  show  that  Bomn  was,  in 
the  early  davs  t»f  ^[olianimedanisni,  e()n<juer(?d  by  Aral)S  from 
the  north,  who^  in  all  prohahility,  consisted  of  several  trilx  s.' 
and  who,  having  forced  Islam  on  the  conquered  race,  gradually 
formed  a  mixed  nation.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain: 
Bornu  is  the  oldest  Mohammedan  kingdom  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  its  rulers,  if  not  also  its  inhabitants,  having!;  been,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  followers  of  the  Prophet  several  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  rise  of  the  Fulah  power. 

The  Bornu  Empire  appears,  at  different  times,  since 
1000  A.D.,  to  have  passed  through  several  distinct  epochs, 
in  eaeli  of  which  one  or  other  of  the  neighbouring  tribes 
gradually  iucorj)orated  itself  in  the  eni}»ire.  and  became  the 
dominant  power,^  The  aborigines  were,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  accounts,  pagan  negroes  of  the  tribe  of  So,  who 
were  eventuaUy  conquered  by  the  Sanuri  (Tibus)  from  the 
adjacent  kingilom  of  Eanem ;  and  the  Kanuri  language  has 
remained  the  language  of  the  peo})le.  Leo  Afrieauus  tells  us 
that  the  early  kings  of  Bornu  eame  from  the  Libyan  tribe  of 
the  Bardoa,  or  Berdoa,^  but  Barth,  who  studied  these  matters, 
r^^ds  it  as  not  improbable  that  by  Berdoawas  meant  rather 
ifnb  Teda  or  Tibu  than  the  real  Berber  or  Mazigh.   Be  that 

>  Barth  mentions  the  faHowing  anltana  as  having  reignecl  in  early 
times  over  Bornu A.D.  1000,  Ayoma ;  1080,  Hom^  (the  firrt  Moham- 
medsa  roler);  1291,  Donama  Dibaland;  1807,  Ibrshnn  Nikalemi: 
1358,  Edris  ben  Ibrahim;  Dand;  1887,  Othman  ben  Edris;  1808, 
Omar;  1472,  AH  Dmiamumi ;  l.'Oo,  Edris  Katurkamabi;  1672,  Edris 
Alawoma ;  It'dU,  Haj  Omar;  1(>4"),  Ali  l)on  Haj  Oniar. 

-  "  Where  there  is  hardly  anything  but  sand,  scorpions,  and 
monsters." — Leo  Afrwtmu* 
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as  it  mav,  there  seems  to  be  little  d«)ubt  that  the  kind's  iiitro- 
ilucecl  northern  blood  into  the  country,  for  nntil  about 
A.D.  1100  the  sultans  of  Bornu  are  said  to  have  been  "  of  a 
red  complexion,  like  the  Arabs,"  and  even  in  the  seventeenth 
eentnry  it  is  recorded  that  the  Boron  army  consisted  of  two 
parts — the  lu'(ls  and  tlie  Blacks.  Curiously  enough,  Hornu 
o\ve<l  its  rise  to  importance  to  its  neighhonr  Kauera,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Tedn.  fi Minded  the  powerfiil 
dynasty  of  the  Bulaia,  and  established  the  great  Moham- 
medan  £mpire  called  by  Leo  Afiricanns  Gaogo,  extending,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  Kanem  eastwards 
to  Dongola  on  the  Nile.  Now  Kaneni,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  foundation  of  the  Bornu  Empire,  and, 
though  the  latter  had  declared  its  independence,  the  former 
still  continued,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  have  great  influence 
over  the  smaller  kingdom.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  for 
manv  vears,  until  eventuallv  the  oower  (d"  Kaiicia  commenced 
to  decline,  wlieii,  in  the  sixtrt  iitli  century,  the  Bornu  sultan 
£dns  Katarkamabi  completely  subdued  the  rival  kingdom, 
and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  Bornu.  Such 
it  remained  for  more  than  two  centuries,  while  its  sneerain 
rapidly  increased  in  strength  ;  a  i^rcat  ciiipire  was  being  built 
up  ;  Mohammedan  civilization  luul  set  in,  and  the  warlike 
rulers  of  Bornu  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  every  African 
tribe  within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of  miles. 

For  two  hundred  years  Bornu  had  no  rival  worthy  of  the 
name,  and,  having  defeated  all  comers,  commenced  to  look 
about  for  fresh  ctmquests.  This  brings  us  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Sultan  All  Omarmi  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Tuaregs  of  the  north  (the  very  people  in 
whom  the  Bomn  dynasty  had  its  origin).  The  Tuaregs  had 
become  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Bornu,  and  although  the 
energetic  Ali  OmaDui  succeeded  in  Imlding  them  in  check, 
his  successor,  Almied,  was  found  wanting,  and,  early  in  the 
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]»reBent  oentniy,  the  Tttaiegs  were  on  the  point  of  over- 

throwing  tlie  Scfuwa  dynasty,  w  licii  a  new  enemy  appefirerl. 
The  Fuhih  rising  ^vitli  whick  we  shall  deal  at  length  in  the 
next  chapter)  was  already  an  accomplished  faai,  and  the 
weaker  parte  of  the  Bomu  Empire  had  heen  attacked  and 
Auhdned  by  this  new  and  nnforeseen  foe,  whose  operations 
were  swift  and  coiuftlcte  ;  wlicn,  jnst  as  the  great  kingdom 
was  on  the  puint  of  resigning  itself  to  the  domination  of  the 
Polahs,  there  came  on  the  scene  a  deliverer  for  I^omu.  It 
was  again  £anem  that  was  responsihle  for  the  maintenance 
of  Bormi*s  power,  for  a  sheik  of  Eanem  hirth  took  upon* 
himself  to  preaoli  a  jeliad  against  the  Fulah  invaders,  and 
raise  an  armv  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  Moliamed- 
el-Amin,  el  Kanemi,'  was  bom  in  Fezsan,  of  Kanem  parents, 
and,  having  trayelled  in  Egjrpt,  came,  as  Sheik  of  the  Koran, 
to  Sjinem,  where  he  soon  gained  immense  popularity  on 
account  of  his  henevolent  disposition ;  while,  as  Denham 
says,  the  miracdcs  and  cures  wliieli  he  perlormeil.  by 
writing  charms,  were  the  theme  of  all  the  country  round." 
He  now  came  forward  (about  1808)  in  a  new  light,  and  in  a 
fahnlonsly  short  time  he  had  collected  a  force  of  Eanembu 
warriors  snfiioiently  strong  to  utterly  rout  the  Fulahs  and  to 
force  them  to  quit  Jiornu  f"r  ever. 

El  Kanemi's  successes  made  him  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and 
the  old  warlike  spirit  awoke  once  more  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people  of  Bomu,  who  desired  their  deliverer  to  become  their 
sultan.  This,  however,  he  refused,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
claime<l  the  right  to  appoint  a  sultaii,  and  himself  retained 
the  dictatorship  of  the  kingdom.  The  nmn  whom  he  selected 
M  as  Dumana,  Ahmed's  son,  but  it  soon  became  evirlcnt  that 
the  choice  was  not  a  wise  one,  and  the  sheik  deposed  Dumana 
and  proclaimed  Mahomed,  Ahmed*s  brother,  sultan  in  his 
stead.    Mahomed  likewise  failed,  and  Dumana  again  assumed 

>  Sometimes  called  Lamino. 
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tlie  sultanship,  but  was  eventually  slain  in  luittle  by  tlie 
Baghirmis.  Ibrahim,  his  brother,  now  became  sultan,  and 
he  it  was  who  welcomed  Clapperton  to  his  capital  at  Kuka  ^ 
in  1823,  though  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  kingdom  was  still 
the  sheik,  El  Kanemi.  The  latter  was,  in  Clapperton'stime, 
enira.u'ed  in  constant  warfare  with  the  nciuliliourinij^  states, 
and  with  his  old  enemies,  the  Fulalis,  and  we  liavc  already 
related,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  part  played  by  Cla)»p(  rton's 
colleague  (Denham)  in  these  various  expeditions.  The  sheik 
retained  the  reins  of  government  until  his  death  in  1885, 
completing  the  Bubjection  of  all  the  neighbouring  tribes 
(ineludinLj  the  important  kinj,dum<  of  Bai^liirnii.  Wadai,  and 
Uariuj  ),  and  leaving  Buruu  in  a  higher  state  of  prosperity 
and  civilization  than  any  country  of  Central  Africa.  He  had 
founded  a  new  dynasty — ^that  of  the  Kanemiyin — and  was 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  forty-two  sons,  Omar,  who  became 
sultan,  though  always  preferring  to  style  himself,  as  his 
father  had  done,  by  the  humbler  title  of  slu  ik. 

When  Barth  visited  Bornu,  in  1851,  Sheik  Omar  was  still 
reigning,  though,  during  the  great  traveller's  sojourn  in  the 
country,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  old  dynasty  to  de- 
throne him,  and  his  brother  Abderahman  actually  succeeded 
in  nsurjting  the  throne  for  a  few  months.  Omar,  however, 
eontimieil  to  reiu^i  until  1S!^1,  but,  in  sf»ite  of  his  nianv  ^ood 
qualities,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  weak  ruler,  and  his  kingdom 
commenced  that  decline  from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to 
recover.  According  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Koran,  succes- 
sion follows  from  brother  to  brother ;  now  Sheik'  Omar,  as  we 
know,  had  originally  forty-one  brothers,  of  whom  Abba  Nas 
should  have,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  become  suitau, 

'  Kiika,  or  Kukawa,  was  built  by  El  Kanomi,  and  received  its 
name  from  thu  tree  must  abundant  on  the  spot,  viz.  tho  baobab.  It  is 
situated  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  western  slioro  uf  Lake  Chad. 
Before  the  Folah  invasion  the  capital  was  at  Kan  (or  Ghasr)  Egomo. 
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but  Omar,  by  OTsding  the  Koran,  arranged  tbat  he  should 
be  sneeeeded  by  his  son,  Sheik  Boubakar,  who  accordingly 
reigneil  until  18S4:.  He  was  populur,  tVank,  and  generous, 
and  displayed  superior  warlike  abilities,  whicli,  however, 
were  out  short  by  his  premature  death  while  planning  an 
expedition  against  Wadai.  Boubakar  was  followed  by  his 
Inother,  Sheik  Birahim,  who  again  was  succeeded,  a  year 
later,  by  Slu  ik  Ashiin,  the  last  Sultan  of  Dornu.  Tender 
Sheik  A  slum  the  great  sult^uto  crumbled  away,  siuco 
he  hud  always  been  averse  to  warfiare,  preferring  to  live  a 
peaceful  and  religious  life  to  one  of  conquest  and  bloodshed.^ 
His  ideas  were  not  those  of  his  subjects,  and  he  had,  con* 
Sfi juciitly,  never  been  popular,  while  his  utter  disref^ard  for 
the  safety  of  his  kingdom  eventually  led  to  the  bui'uing  of 
the  capital'  and  his  flight  to  Zinder. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  history  of  Bomu  is  enough  to 
show  the  reader  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  inland  parta 
are  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  natives  of  the  coast, 
tlieir  superiority,  of  eourse,  lying  in  the  fai  t  that  for  several 
centuries  they  had  been  under  the  civilizing  influence  of 
IsUiB,  and  have  had  intercourse,  by  means  of  regular 
caravans,  with  North  Africa.  Between  Tripoli  and  Bomu 
there  have  always  existed  friendly  and  commercial  relations ; 
Bornu  supplied  slaves,  ostricli  feathers,  and  other  pro- 
duce, while  Tripoli  returned  European  goods.  The  latter, 
therefore,  have  become  a  necessity  to  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently this  Central  African  state  offers  a  Valuable  market 
for  British  merchandise.   The  &ct  that  the  Boyal  Niger 

'  Moiitoil,  who  visiteil  Hoinu  in  lHOl-2,  says  that  Slioik  Ashiin  was 
al)«>i;t  fifty  years  <»f  nj^e,  luul  four  hiUKlrt'd  wivt-s  and  iiniunR'r:il<l<" 
children.  Alilia  Kiari.  son  of  Sheik  lioiihakar  (a  ^^roat  warriorK  u as 
heir  prcsunijitivf  to  th»'  throne.  J)e  Stdnt  Loiuk,  a  I'n'poli,  jmi' ie  lac 
Tchad.  Licntenant-Coh>nel  P.  L.  Mouteil.  Paris,  189/i. 
"  «  See  Chapter  XVni. 
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Oompany's  steamers  can  convey  goods  to  a  point  on  the 

Lt  nuL"  within  two  liiindred  miles  of  the  capital  is  siifticient 
to  prove  tliJit  wheu  trade  with  J^oriiu  by  this  route  becomes 
Bmly  establislied,  the  products  of  the  country  will  naturally 
flow  in  this  direction..  From  Tripoli  to  Enka  is  a  land 
jonmey  of  roughly  1200  milee,  the  cost  of  transport  is 
enormous,  and  it  is  uuih  cessarv,  therefore,  to  dwell  on  the 
advantaoe.s  to  Hornu  (jf  the  s<)iith(!rn  outlet  for  her  trade.  Tlie 
one  drawback  at  present  is  the  nature  of  the  commodity  that 
«he  most  desires  to  dispose  of,  viz.  slaves,  for  which  there 
is  a  ready  sale  in  Tripoli  and  other  Mediterranean  ports; 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade  and  to  induce  the  peo^de  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  sometliinij  of  value  to  Kurope,  will  require  time. 
That  Bornu  will  become  in  the  near  i'utiu'e  a  highly  remune- 
rative British  possession  is  certain,  thongh  whether  this 
will  be  brought  about  by  q[»ening  the  route  from  the  Benu^ 
or  by  a  railway  connecting  Enka  with  Sokoto  and  Lagos, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

We  will  now  consider  what  may  be  expected  of  Bornu  iu 
the  way  of  produce  other  than  slaves,  but  first  it  will  be 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  country  itself.  Bornu 
j  i  'per  is^  situated  in  the  basin  of  the  Chad,'  and  lies,  as  we 
have  stated,  on  the  extreme  north  east  of  Nigeria.  On  the 
east  it  is  l)ounded  by  Lake  Cliad,  the  Kiver  Shari.  and  a 
portion  of  Adamawa  within  the  German  sphere  of  influence ; 
its  northern  boundary  is  an  irregular  line  running  above  and 
below  the  14th  parallel  N.  lat. ;  on  the  west  it  adjoins  the 
Sokuto  provinces  (old  Hausa  states)  of  Eatsena,  Eano, 

>  We  aasumo  that  Babeh'a  recent  oonqnest  of  Bonrn  will  mdm 
little  real  change  in  the  country ;  it  is  still  doubtful  if  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  rasna,  and  even  if  it  be  an  occtipation,  it  implies  merely 

a  new  dynasty— nothing  very  novel  to  the  kin^rdom. 

*  Chad  is  tliu  Kiiii{iK>st  form  of  spelling.  It  is  also  frequently  written 
Tchad  and  Tsud,  th(>  latter  approaching  nearest  to  the  native  pro- 
nunciatioQ  of  the  name. 
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Takoba.^  and  Mnri ;  while  to  the  soutli  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
Benue  by  a  portion  of  Muri  aud  Jiritish  Adamawa.  Alto- 
gether it  may  be  said  to  include  an  area  of  some  50,(i()0 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  five  millions,  thongh 
these  figures  cannot  be  considered  anything  more  than  a  mere 
approximation,  since  the  outlying  tribes  (more  especially 
those  who  have  remained  pagans  nw  iver  striving — mid 
siimetimes  successfully — to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  tlie 
Sheik.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  Komadnga  ^  Yobi  and 
its  affioents,  entering  I^ke  Chad  a  little  east  of  the  old 
capital  of  Yo,  and  the  Komadugu  N'Gala  flowing  into  the 
lake  <tn  the  soutli  ;  while  the  Shan"  (the  ])rineipal  feeder  of  th& 
great  inland  sea)  empties  itsilf  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Komadugu  N'Gala.^  The  soil  is  everywhere  extremely 
fertile,  but  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  subject,  during  the 
rainy  season,  to  excessive  floods,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  neAintainous  regiim  to  the  south  of  Lak*'  Chad,  the  land 
lies  in  a  depression.  Still  it  is  capable  of  producing  valuable 
eropS)  and,  could  the  ruling  classes  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
slave-raiding  for  agriculture,  cotton,  indigo,  wheat,  millet, 
and  various  cereals,  might  yield  rich  harvests.  As  matters 
stand,  it  is  not  worth  the  people's  while  to  cultivate  the  soil 
more  than  just  sut!ieient  to  supply  their  own  immediate 
wants,  thouuli,  wherever  such  small  patches  of  cultivation 
are  met  with,  there  is  proof  enough  of  the  luxuriance  of  the 
land,  and  the  dum  and  date  palms,  the  baobabs,  and  acacias 
with  which  the  country  is  scattered,  each  products  untended, 
articles  of  euniiuereial  value.  Neither  is  this  all.  for  among 
the  hills  in  Southern  Bomu  there  are  signs  of  mineral  wealthy 

>  Or  Bantabi. 

'  Komadi^,  in  Kanari,  means  a  maw  of  water,  either  a  river  or 

H  lakt'. 

'  Lake  Chad  has  no  outlet.  Evaporation  accounts  fur  its  diminish- 
ing  area. 
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and  tin,  ii  not  more  precioas  metals,  will  doubtless  be  forth- 
coming  with  the  development  of  the  country ;  while  the  trade 
in  ostrich  feathers '  (at  one  time  a  yery  iinitortant  one,  though 

of  recent  years  jiiuch  neglected)  might  l)e  resnseituted,  and 
there  is  still  u  suliicieut  number  of  tdephants  in  the  border 
districts  to  produce  a  supply  of  ivory  for  many  years  to 
come. 

To  describe  Kuka,  the  capital,  when  we  have  already  said 
that  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Babeh,  may  appear,  at 

first  sight,  a  waste  of  time,  yet  the  mere  Inirning  of  a  town 
of  this  kind  means  very  little,  and  does  not  imply  total 
destruction.  Kuka,  therefore,  has  pix>l)al>Iy  by  now  grown 
up  again  on  its  ruins,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  general 
plan  of  the  town  will  have  materially  altered.  Barth,  who 
resided  there  for  many  months  on  different  occasions,  describes 
it  very  fully,  ami  other  writers  (iiieliKling  ('olonel  ]\lonteiI,* 
the  latest  traveller  who  has  passed  through  Kuka)  do  not 

1  The  trade  in  ottrich  feathen  between  Bomu  and  Tripoli  was  the 
means  of  introducing  a  money  currenqr  (Maria  Theresa  dollar)  into 
the  Soudan.  Denham  (1828)  says  that,  in  his  time,  ostrich  skins  were 
worth,  in  Kuka,  three  to  six  dollars';  ivory,  two  doUars  per  100  lbs  » 

and  raw  hides,  two  dollars  per  10()  skins.  '*The  natives  have  several 
ways  of  killing  the  ostrich.  On  finding  the  eggs  they  will  dig  a  hole 
near  tlu'  place,  and,  cuvei  iiig  themselves  with  earth,  watch  the  return 
of  tht'  \\\\\\,  when  an  arrow  shot  through  the  brain  as  she  sits  kills 
her,  without  injuring  the  jjlinnage.  They  will  also  cluuse  tlieni  for 
hourij  when  young,  and,  taking  them  alive,  they  become  as  tame  as 
the  dumeatic  fowl."  The  traveller  Bohlfs  mentions  having  seen  an 
ostrich  farm  at  Magomeri,  S.W.  of  Kuka. 

'  Just  before  Monteil's  visit  (1801)  a  mission  (under  Mr.  Charles 
Mackintosh)  from  the  Royal  Niger  Company  had  been  at  Kuka. 
The  Frrach  traveller  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  hi^  disgust  at  having 
been  forestalled  by  the  perfidious  Englishman,  and  his  description  of 
his  intervi<'W  with  the  Sheik  (from  whom  he  got  little  satisfaction)  is 
int<McstinLr.  i"articidarly  when  he  introduced  himself  as  envoy  si-nt 
to  pay  the  addresses  of  the  Kin;;  of  tlu-  Frenrh  to  the  great  and 
renowned  Sheik  Ashini,  so  well  known  in  France  I 
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add  imytliiog  of  Tahie  to  the  description  of  Barth.  Kuka 
lias  always  owed  its  importance  to  its  central  situation  and 
its  connection,  by  a  fairly  safe  and  direct  caravan  route,  with 
Fezzan  and  Tripoli,  thus  filtering,  as  it  were,  nearly  all  the 
trade  eiiflting  between  North  and  West  Central  AMca. 
Enormous  Arab  oaravans,  with  long  strings  of  camels,  are 
oonstantly  passing  through  the  towns,  where  a  weekly  market 
is  helil  for  the  sale  of  various  f^'oods,  tht)U;^li,  jK'rhaps,  the 
most  important  trade  is  done  in  slaves,  camels,  and  horses.^ 
The  scene  at  the  Monday  fair  is  described  by  Barth  as  of 
great  interest :  ''It  calls  together  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Bomu,  the  Shuwa,  and  the  Eo3ram,  with 
their  com  and  butter  ;  the  former,  thon^h  of  Arab  origin,  and 
atiil  preserving  in  purity  his  ancient  character,  always  carry- 
ing his  merchandise  on  the  back  of  oxen,  the  women  monnted 
upon  the  top  of  it ;  while  the  African  Koyam  employs  the 
camel,  if  not  exclnsiyely,  at  least  witb  a  decided  preference ; 
the  Kanembu  with  their  butter  and  drit'd  lish  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Makari  with  their  tobes;  even  Buddunia,  or  rather 
Yedina,^  are  very  often  seen  in  the  market  selling  whips 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  sometimes  even 
hi]>pu|>atamus  meat,  or  dried  fish." 

The  town  itself  covers  an  area  of  two  or  three  square  miles, 
lying  in  a  long  and  narrow  rectangle  east  and  west,  and  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  separated  by  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  eastern  portion  is  occupied  solely  by 
royalty,  the  western  by  the  Arab  merchants'  and  the  people 
of  Kuk%  and  through  the  centre  of  the  latter  quarter  runs 

*  The  present  value  of  a  pood  horse  is  said  U*  be  \2  M.T.  dollurs,  a 
camel,  tifUjeii  to  twenty  (lollurs.  Tlie  dollar  is  still  the  standard  of 
the  cuiToncy  of  Kuka,  L«»\vri  s  forming'  the  .small  chaiig©, 

-  Pirates  who  dwell  on  the  inlands  of  Lake  Chad. 

'  These  are  ciiietly  agents  uf  luercautUe  houses  iu  Tripoli  and 
Murzuk. 
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(due  cast  IVoiii  the  main  western  gate)  the  Dendal,  or  prin- 
cipal thorougMart).  A  white  clay  wail  some  twenty  feet 
high  surrounds  each  quarter  of  the  town,  and  a  moaque,  with 
walls  of  the  same  material,  stands  just  outside  the  palace, 
which  is  huilt  of  mud;  with  a  shingle  roof.  A  few  of  the 
better  class  of  liouses  are  constructed  of  the  same  material, 
but,  US  a  rule,  tlie  walled-iu  enclosure,  containing  the  circular 
straw  huts  of  the  family,  prevails.  Luxury  has,  however,  of 
late  years,  tajcen  possession  of  the  wealthier  merchants,  who 
have  introduced  solid-looking  buildings  of  sun-dried  bricks 
with  flat  roof-tops,  which  give  almost  an  Oriental  appearance 
to  the  town.  Of  the  50,0(10  or  (;0,000  inhal.itauts,  the 
majority  are  Mohammedans,  bom  and  bred  as  such,  and  non- 
fanatical.^  In  this  latter  respect  they  differ  considerably 
from  the  more  zealous  Fulah  converts  to  Islam,  who  hate 
their  co  religionists  of  Bomu,-  describing  them  as  "luke- 
warm." principally  because,  in  tlie  ]>ornu  Enipiiv,  women, 
contrary  to  Koranic  doctrines,  are  allowed  to  have  a  voice 
in  public  affairs,  and  play  an  important  part  in  private  life. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  peculiarity  of  Bomu  as  well  as  of 
Kanem,  whence  possibly  it  originated,  and  in  Euka  the 
women  are  very  independent — tlie  Queen  Mother  (Maguira), 
for  instance,  being  consulted  on  all  public  matters,  and 
having  charge  of  certain  provinces.  This  state  of  affairs,  so 
seldom  met  with  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  may  have  arisen 
from  the  indolence  of  the  ruling  classes,  who  are  content 
nowadavs  to  leave  everytliiiig  to  ihviv  lu  ad  slaves,  in  order 
that  they  themselves  may  live  at  ease.    The  army  has 

*  Monteil  aayB  that  there  are  three  secte  in  Bomu,  vi&  TSdiemi,  oi 
which  the  Sheflc  ia  head ;  Qmdirehf  moat  nomeroue ;  and  8enmut^/dkp 
comparatively  modem. 

>  The  Folahs  and  Hansas  call  Bomu  the  "land  of  tiea.*  The 
Bomus  retaliate,  and  to  call  a  native  of  Boma  a  Fblah  ia  the  groeaeat 
inault. 
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auftered  in  this  respect,  as  the  chief  otKcers  have  no  umbition 
beyond  drawing  their  emoluments  and  passing  their  time 
peaoeably  at  home.  Still,  for  Central  Africa,  the  army  ia  fairly 
well-aimed  and  well-trained,  though  somewhat  behind  the 
times.  It  ooneiete  of  abont  80,000  men,  of  whom,  perhaps, 
oiie-fourtli  are  roiigli  irregular  cavalry,  partly  clothed  in 
quilted  suits  and  chain  armour.  The  front  rank  carry  lances, 
the  rear  rank  swords,  and  each  troop  is  accompanied  by  a 
'  third  rank  of  infimtry  armed  with  a  species  of  boomerang 
with  seTend  sharp  points,^  which  is  hnrled  at  the  enemy. 
The  arms  of  the  infantry  consist  of  a  few  modern  rifles,  a 
large  proportion  of  flint-locks,  spears,  swnids,  knives,  and 
bows  and  arrows,  while  some  of  the  men  wear  a  zouave 
uniform  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Haosa  Oonstabnlary  on' 
the  coast  The  artillery  is  poor;  a  few  guns  haye  been 
introduced  from  Tripoli,  and  others  have  been  cast  in  the 
country,  but  they  are  of  a  very  old  pattern,  and  not  capable 
of  being  moved  about. 

We  have  said  enough  of  Bornu  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  country,  its  past  history,  and  the  advantages 
likely  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the  establishment  of  trade 
between  the  Benuc  and  Kuk;i ;  ^  we  will  n<i\v  pass  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Nigeria,  leaving  the  Fulah  Kmpire  (in 
whioh  we  include  both  Sokoto  and  Gando)  for  a  separate 
chapter. 

Borgu,  the  western  boundary  state  of  Nigeria,  is  a  pagan 

ldiigd(»iii  situated  almost  eiitiit  ly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kwora,  or  Middle  2siger,  and  is  known  also  by  the  name  of 

^  This  wsapon  is  euried  principally  by  the  Tibtis;  it  is  known  in 
the  Sahara  as  dian^  at  mangal,  and  is  lued  also  by  the  Baghirmis. 

*  Besides  Kuka  there  are  lew  towns  of  any  great  importanoe ; 
SSnder  is,  perhaps,  tlio  unly  one  worthy  of  nu>nti(jn,  and  its  trade 
passes  either  to  Kuka  or  to  Katsena  and  Kuno.  There  is  also  a 
•caravan  route  from  Zindor  to  the  north,  through  Air  or  Asben. 
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Bariba ;  in  fact,  Bariba  is  the  name  by  which  the  country 
and  its  people  are  always  locally  spoken  of.  It  may  be  said 
approximately  to  lie  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  (or 

even  a  little  west  )  and  tlie  fifth  tlepjee  of  east  lonpitiKlo.  its 
aiva  lioiug estimated  at  lU. (Mill  sniiaiv  iiiili-s.  Little  is  known 
of  its  early  history,  though  native  report  says  that  at  some 
period,  many  centuries  ago,  emigrants  from  the  Barbary 
States  settled  in  the  country,  and  gave  it  the  name  by  which 
it  is  still  known ;  these  Berber  settlers,  it  is  said,  were  driven 
ont  of  Northern  Africa  by  the  Mohammedan  eonqnerors,^  and 
Idout^lit  with  them  their  own  religion,  which  aji{H;ars  to  have 
contained  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,-  By  their 
Moliammedan  neighbours  the  Baribas  have,  however,  always 
been  considered  pagans,  though  they  themselves  assert  that 
their  belief  is  in  one  "  Kisra,  a  Jew,  who  gave  his  life  for 
the  sins  of  mankind.'*  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  little 
donl»t  that  at  tlie  present  day  they  are  no  better  than  pagans, 
the  only  trace  that  remains  of  their  belief  being  an  annual 
festival  at  which  are  commemorated  certain  events  in  the 
liie  of  Kisra,  intermingled  with  strange  heathen  rites.  The 
country  is  divided  into  several  small  kingships,  and  so  far 
there  has  been  little  intercourse  between  the  petty  chiefs  of 
the  interior  and  Europeans ;  Duncan  ^  reached  Adafodia  (due 

^  It  18  probable  that  both  Borgu  and  Bornu  had  their  «tt%ui  in  the 
Barbary  States,  the  settlera  in  the  former  being  expelled  on  refusing 
to  accept  Islam,  those  in  the  latter  at  first  content  to  adopt  the  new 
foith,  but  later  on  deciding  to  quit  their  homes.  As  a  corrohorutiou 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Borgus  claim  relationship  with  the 
Hornns.  and  the  native  name  for  Bomu  is  HtTehere  or  Iiriiil)ari. 
whii  h.  hke  Bariba,  may  bu  considered  to  be  syuonymous  with  Barbary 
ami  lii  rher. 

*  "  It  hceiiis  clear  that  a  great  part  of  the  l^erbers  of  the  desert  were 
once  Christiana  (they  are  still  called  fay  some  Arabs  '  the  Christians  of 
the  desert'),  and  that  they  afterwards  changed  their  religion  and 
adopted  Islam.** — BaHh, 

*  FtfZe  pages  128  and  1^1. 
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north  of  Abomey)  in  Id^d,  but  was  murdered,  as  had  been 
Wolf  before  him,  and  no  further  attempt  to  enter  the  coimtnr 
was  made  until  1894,  when  Captain  Lugard  ^  yisited  the 

principal  towns  for  tlio  purpose  of  making  treaties  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Nii^er  Cuiiipany.  It  is  to  this  intrepi<l  traveller, 
therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowled^^e  of  the 
interior  of  Borgu.  "Geographically,"  he  tells  us,^  "the 
country  does  not  present  any  features  of  marked  interest.  It 
is  an  undulating  country,  with  few  and  small  hillA,  and  no 
lart^e  rivers.  The  watershed  is  towards  the  Ni^^er,  which 
forms  its  eastern  Ituuiidarv,  and  the  most  important  river.^ 
are  the  Moshi  (which,  in  tho  last  lilty  miles  or  so,  forms  the 
southern  frontier  of  Borgu)  and  the  Ori,  which  rises  near  the 
capital,  Nikki.  and  reaches  the  Niger  in  Boussa's  territory. 
In  the  extreme  west  the  watershed  would  appear  to  be  towards 
the  Volta."  Greolo^cally  there  is  a  great  sameness  about 
the  country.  "Masst  s  of  grey  gratiite  alti-rnate.  or  apjx  ar 
simultaneously  with  the  eopper-eoloured  honeycomb  lava 
which  forms  the  prevailing  feature  of  West  Africa,  as  it  does 
of  the  greater  part  of  British  East  Africa.  This  *  iron-stone ' 
derives  its  colour  from  the  very  great  percentage  of  iron  * 
which  it  contains.**  Tho  two  important  towns  of  Kiama  and 
Nikki  (the  capital)  wen-  visited,  as  well  as  Ilesha,  towards 
the  south,  when,  having  siucessfuily  coucluded  the  treatiod, 
the  iiiistiion  passed  into  Voruba. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Borgu,  adjoining  the  Middle  Niger, 
belongs  mostly  to  the  king  of  Boussa,  whose  capital  is 
fronous  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Mungo  Park.  With 
the  king  the  ]Jo\al  NiL:er  ('oin))any  has  lieen  on  friendly 
terms  for  some  years,  though  coiumercially  Jiorgu  hoti  up  till 

>  Now  LiiMiteiuint-Col..nfl  Lujrard,C.B..  p.S.O.    J  iVte  Chapter XXI. 
*  (Jeotfi'dpliicil  Journal,  Vol.  VI..  Is.*'),  |ja;,'e  -fU"». 
'  The  iron  is  smelted  by  the  natives  uiul  made  into  hoes,  wluch  form 
a  species  of  currency  in  the  country. 
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now  proved  of  no  value.  The  importance  of  the  country  is 
its  geographical  podtion,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  wedge  into 
territory  claimed  partly  by  France  and  partly  by  England, 
and  of  this  we  shall  have  much  to  say  in  a  subsequent 

chu})ter  ;  tor  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  mention  tliat  certain 
main  trade  routes  pass  through  the  Borgu  interior,  and 
Atrican  towns  situated  on  such  highways  are  always  con- 
sidered to  attract  trade,  though  in  the  case  of  Borgu  (infested 
with  cut-throats  and  robbers)  it  will  require  many  years  of 
careAil  administration,  backed  up  by  force,  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  land.  All  this  is  wull  known  to  the  I^ritish 
autliorities,  who  are  even  now  busilv  eniiau,od  in  recruilint; 
regiments  of  Yorubas  in  tlie  hinterland  of  Lagos,  for  the 
purpose,  among  other  duties,  of  curtailing  the  wanton 
excesses  of  the  Baribas.  When  this  has  been  brought  about 
Borgu  will  doubtless  settle  down  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and 
the  country  has  a  great  agricultural  future,  for  the  bulk  of 
tile  )M)pulation,  like  their  neighhours  of  Yoruha,  are  horn 
agriculturists,  waitiuLi  <»nlv  for  the  externiin  itioa  of  the 
numerous  raiding  bands  to  show  what  their  laud  is  capable 
of  producing.  These  raiders  are  a  veritable  curse  to  the 
country;  the  chiefs  themselves  would  willingly  carry  out 
the  terras  of  their  treaties  and  encourage  commercial  inter- 
course with  Europeans;  hut  there  exists  among  the  vontiger 
generation  a  sjuu  ies  of  "  Jingoism,"  which  can  never  |>ermit 
it  to  be  forgotten  that,  for  eight  or  nine  centuries,  Borgu 
has  been  a  warlike  nation,  and  the  only  pagan  state  able 
to  resist  the  Fulah  invasion.  This  invincibility  they 
attribute  to  their  strange  "Kisra  faith,"  though  Lugard 
otTers  two  other  suggestions,  viz.  "  first,  their  rej»nt;ition  for  a 
Knowledge  of  witchcraft  and  deadly  })oisons,  whidi  renders 
their  poisoned  arrows  Very  dreaded ;  second,  to  their  lighting 
tactics.  .So  far  from  dreading  to  separate  their  forces,  their 
custom,  I  am  told,  when  they  attack  by  day,  is  to  make  a 
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feint  of  attack  simultaneously  on  front  and  rear,  reserving 
the  bulk  of  their  strength  for  a  strong  attack  on  the  centre 
of  a  long  caravan.  This  mode  of  attack  by  ambush  would 
generally  succeed  in  dividing  their  enemies'  forces  and 
inducing  panic.  They,  however,  love  most  to  effect  a  night 
surprise."  Whether  it  be  due  to  their  fighting  tactics  or  to 
their  religion,  the  prowess  in  arms  of  the  Baribas  is  beyond 
dispute.  Surrounded  on  nearly  every  side  by  Mohammedans, 
thirsting  for  conquest  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
Borgu  remains  to  this  day  an  independent  state  ;  but  witli 
two  European  nations  waiting  at  its  gates,  the  inevitable  is 
now  merely  a  matter  of  months,  and  tlie  warlike  Baribas  will 
have  to  go  the  way  of  the  Sofas,  the  Ashantis,  and  other 
West  African  troublers. 
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THE  FULAH  EMPIBE. 


AVe  haTe  treated,  so  far,  of  what  may  be  called  tbe  ontsldrta 

of  Nigeria,  ])Rrcn  inL;  to  loscrvo  tlie  lieart  of  tlie  territory  fur 
st  juuute  disoussiuii,  as,  in  su  doin^,  we  are  ciuiMcd  to  »t}Ter 
to  tlio  reader  a  more  or  U  ss  connected  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  comparatively  modem  African  nation.  That 
the  great  Fulah  Empire  merits  a  chapter  or  more  to  itself 
{  will  be  apjmront  when  it  is  known  that  within  its  area  is 
\  <?omprise(l  more  tliau  hall  tlie  countrv  known  as  the  Niger 
^^•^  Krriitectorate,  and  prol»al»Iy  all  the  iim-t  valuahle  and  ini- 
nx'i'tant  parts  of  that  country.    Its  head  is  the  Sultan  of 
^  /.  ^^okoto— Lord  of  the  Faithful,  and,  in  Fulah  eyes,  second 
only  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey — ^whose  dominions  extend  from 
Bomu  to  Borpu,'  and  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Lagos  boundary, 
llowtliis  Kiiipirc  has  urown  np  in  the  present  ccntnry  is  one 
of  the  most  iuterestiug  and  r<'niarkahle  events  in  the  history 
ot  WestA&ica.   To  speak  of  the  advent  of  the  Fulahs^as 


*  It  is  iinpurtiiut  to  distiii^j^uish  between  these  two  countries,  whose 
names  are  a  source  of  endless  confusion  to  the  English  press,  and 
consequently  to  the  Brituh  public. 

*  Called  Fulbe  {mag*  Pullo)  by  the  Manclingos ;  Fellani  (sing. 
Bafellanchi)  by  the  Hausas  ;  Fellata  by  thq  Kanuri ;  Fullan  by  the 
Arabs;  Fellani,  Foulfouldtf,  Peul,  Poul,  In  tlu  French.  There  are 
also  countless  sulxlivisions,  each  with  u  looil  name,  bearinp  no 
resemblance  t<>  the  fon'iioinf?.  Vide  Les  J^eul/u:  ^ude  d\Ethmtogie 
Afrkaint.   J.  de  Crosals,  Paris,  1883. 
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an  inTasion  of  the  Central  and  Western  Sondan  is  perhaps 
erroneous,  for  the  movement  was,  in  reality,  a  revolt  by  a 

people  who  had  been  settled  amoiiij;  the  aborigines  of  Gober 
for  nianv  voars.  vet,  aftt-r  tlie  revolt  had  itrovod  siifocssful, 
it  became  for  the  remaiuiug  states  an  invasion  in  the  name 
of  religion,  and  as  prosperous  9k  jehad  as  Mohammedan  ever 
preached.  From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  sonth,  this 
mighty  wave  of  conversion  swept  over  the  land,  carrying  all 
before  it ;  resistance  was  in  vain — iBlam  or  slaverv  was  the 
only  alternative  to  those  of  the  pagans  who  escaped  the 
«word. 

The  origin  of  the  Fulahs  is  wrapt  in  mystery,  and  previous 
to  the  year  1802  little  is  known  for  certain  of  their  move- 
ments, though  from  occasional  scraps  of  information  found  in 

the  historical  not*  s  of  the  older  tribes  we  learn  that  these 
strange  |h oplr  li;ul  I-ct  11  widelv  spread  over  all  the  Soudan 
countries  for  mauy  centuries.  They  had  lived  a  wandering 
pastoral  life,  graaing  their  herds  and  flocks  wherever  good 
feeding  grounds  were  to  be  found ;  that  they  were  of  a  race 
totally  distinct  from  the  negroes  was  evident ;  their  features 
were  well-marked  and  tine,  while  their  coniplexii'U  was  light 
— so  light  in  fact  that  the  negroes  sjtokt-  of  tht  ni  as  white  or 
yellow  men.^  They  kept  much  to  themselves,  spoke  a 
language  of  their  own,  and  maintained  their  general  charac- 
teristics. Whence  they  came  must  remam  a  matter  of  pura 
conjecture,  for  there  is  no  foundation  on  which  to  build  their 
history,  tliongh  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they  were 
emigrants  from  the  iiortli  ;  tlieir  language  tells  us  uotliing, 
and,  being  unwritten,  the  lew  words  which  bear  a  resemblance 
to  other  languages  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  nomadic 

'  Pill,  nuMy  or  red.  Tlioir  nanu'  si^^nilit  s  t/f/loir  or  livnrii.  Tlioy 
art'  even  culkd  '  AWat«\'  i.o.  white  men,  by  the  Juki>s. "  Kokllk, 
Africa  Polyylotta,  page  '21. 
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nature  of  these  people.^  The  earliest  records  go  to  prove 
that  the  Fnlahs  had  their  first  settlements  along  the  lower 
coarse  of  the  Senegal,  and  that  they  gradually  spread  towards 

the  east,  and  tins  us  far  back  us  tlic  fourteenth  century. 
Their  intelligence  and  ability  wwi-  always  considered  to  be  of 
a  superior  order,  and,  although  they  livejil  in  small  colonies 
as  simple  shepherds,  they  were  regarded  by  the  negro  rulera 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion,  since  on  several  occasions 
the  little  bands  of  wanderers  had  shown  signs  of  a  desire  to 
assert  t^mselves,  and  to  bring  their  religious  opinions  to  the 
front.  iKarly  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  that  they  sent 
a  ]\Iohanimedau  mission  from  their  western  settlements  to 
Bomu  (then  a  Mohammedan  kingdom) ;  by  the  sixteenth 
century  they  were  well  established  about  the  Middle  Niger, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  had 
spread  as  far  east  as  Baghirmi.   Thus  they  had  overrun  the 
whole  of  the  Western  and  Central  Soudan,  from  what  is  now 
the  Frt'iu-li  Soudan,  even  up  to  the  borders  of  the  pntviiice 
of  iJarlur,  but  the  tribe  was  so  scattered  that  its  members 
had  no  real  power  in  the  land,  and  the  paucity  of  their 
numbers  forced  them  to  be  subservient  to  the  pagans  amongst 
whom  they  dwelt.    The  chief  men  of  the  tribe  were, 

1  M.  BidiWAldt  {Joumal  de  la  Sodtti  Etknahgique,  1841)  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  the  FiUahs  were  connected  with  the  MeUtye,. 
affectiiig  to  find  a  certain  simflarity  in  the  htnguage  of  these  two 
peoples,  though,  aa  Barth  points  out,  the  only  striking  ■imilarities  are 

'  the  words  for  tish  imd  spear.  "  Tlic  Fulah  language  is  distinguished 
from  most  otlu  rs  by  n  remarkable  peculiarity.  It  makes  iio  dis- 
tiiH'tioii  bi'twtHMi  tli»'  masciiliiu'  iiiul  foiiiinine  ^'ctuk-rs,  but  dividi's  all 
thing's,  aniniatt!  <»r  iMaiiiinutf.  into  t\v<)  <jn"at  classos— hnmati  bfinps 
and  evurytlmig  heltuiging  to  munkiud  on  the  one  hand,  »ind  on  tlio 
other  everything  else,  whether  animate  or  not.  The  former  belong 
to  what  is  called  the  human  or  rational,  the  latter  to  tiie  h-ute  or 
uratimal  gender.**— £eiYil  JohntUm. 

A  few  numerals  in  the  Fulah  and  Kaffir  (Soutili  African)  languages 
ate  identical. 
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however,  mvoh  ieq»eoted  by  the  dominant  race  for  their 
teaming  and  aBtntenesa,  and  in  the  last  oenturv  it  waa  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  Fnlah  priest  acting  as  rmiUam 
(i.e.  learned) y  or  right-hand  man  to  the  ruler  of  a  Huusa 
State. 

In  1802  ooonrred  eyenta)  which,  though  trifling  in  them> 
aelyes,  brought  abont  the  great  revolution  which  resulted  inl 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  pagans  and  the  eatabUshmentf 

of  Mohammedanism  in  this  part  of  Africa.  There  was  at  thatj 
time  living  in  GoIkt,'  at  the  villap;e  of  J)agliel,  an 
high  priest  of  the  Fulahs,  named  Othnian,  whose 
aeal  had  already  begun  to  teli  upon  the  paga'nsr^Tearing 
loss  of  power  among  hia  subjects,  Bawa,  the  ruler  of  Gober, 
summoned  Othman  and  his  chiefe  to  liis  presence,  and 
publicly  upbraided  them  for  endeavouring  to  win  over  his 
people  to  their  iflifrioij.  S»»  incensed  was  Othman  at  this 
that  he  iorthwith  appealed  to  all  .Folahs  to  uphold  Islam 
against  the  heathen,  inspiring  them  with  religious  songs, 
until  they  were  seised  with  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and 
flocked  to  his  standard.  Bawa  was,  however,  too  strong  for 
his  opponent,  and  the  Mohammedans  suflfered  severe  defeats, 
but  this  only  added  fuel  to  the  liie,  ami  (Jthman,  assisted  l»y 
his  elder  brother,  Abd  Allahi,  and  his  sou,  Mohamed  Bello, 
soon  commenced  to  gain  decisive  victories  over  the  pagana. 
Gradually  the  shepherd  host  was  transformed  into  a  disciplined 
army,  and  the  war-cry  of  "Allahu  Akber*'  sounded  far  and 
wide  throu;;hout  the  Hausa  States ;  successively  the  ever- 
victorious  Moliamiuedaiis  reihu'cd  the  pauaii  kingdoms  to 
subjection,  until  in  a  few  years  all  that  vast  region  which 
lies  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Bivers  Niger  and  Benu4 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fulahs;  moreover,  the  king- 
dom of  Toruba  was,  later  on,  successfully  attacked  and  con- 
quered. 

*  The  moit  northern  of  the  Hama  Statei. 
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Sheik  Othman  Dan  Fodio,  Sheik  of  the  Koran,  established 
his  capital  at  Sokoto,^  bat  aUnost  immediately  retired  firom 

the  govermnent  of  his  newly- accjuired  emi)ii(,  which  he 
divided  Ijctween  his  son  Mohamed  Hello,  and  his  nepliew 
Mohamed  Ben  Abdullali  (son  of  his  l>rotlier  Abd  Ailulii). 
To  Bello  were  given  the  kingdoms  of  Zanfara,  Katsena, 
Daura,  Kazori,  Kano,  Hadejiah,  Bautshi,  and  Adamawa, 
while  Mohamed  Ben  Abdallah  received  Gando,  Nup6, 
Eorin  (Yoniba),  and  Lafia.  No  sooner  was  this  partition 
of  tlie  Fulah  Kiiipin?  completed  tliun  its  founder  heeame 
religiously  mad,  altliough  his  subjects  still  continued  until 
his  death,  to  regard  liim  as  a  jirophet,  and  to  this  day  his 
tomb  at  Sokoto  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  devout  Fulahs." 
That  Othman  was  a  very  remarkable  man  is  certain,  and  it 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  the  period  of  his  power 
coinc-ides  witli  tliat  of  the  ( Jreat  Napoleon.  To  compare  the 
two  men  is  of  eouisc  out  of  the  question;  tliey  were  at  work 
at  such  entirely  diti'ereiit  objects  ;  yet  it  is  a  strange  fact  that 
in  1802  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  first  Consul  of  France  and 
Othman  first  Sheik  of  the  Fulahs ;  in  1804,  Napoleon  and 
Othman  both  found  themselves  Emperors,  and  their  careers 
ended  almoi^t  at  the  same  time — the  one  defeated  and  in 
exile,  the  otlu  r  vi(  toiiinis  and  glorilic-d  as  a  saint,  but  minus 
his  reason — both  victims  to  their  anibitionl 

On  the  death  of  iSheik  Othman,^  his  sm  Atiku  attempted 

*  Clapperton  and  others  write  it  Soccatoo,  which  at  any  rate  has 

the  merit  of  showin;,'  the  j»rotiiiiiciation. 

"  Jititli  Haiisas  unci  Fulahs  believe  that  tlic  fuuiulor  of  the 
Empire,  Dan  Foclio,  i)it.ssessi  (l  supernatural  jxiwers,  that  he  laiiks 
next  after  Christ,  and  that  his  power  of  lilessing  and  bannnig  has 
descended  on  his  succeasurs.  But  the  Hausas  believe  also  in  a 
prophecy  that  only  tibirteen  Sultans  will  reign,  after  which  the 
blessing  will  depart,  and  another  power  will  succeed  that  of  the 
Fulah*  The  present  Sultan  is  the  eleventh  of  his  race."—  W,  Wattaee, 

*  About  1817. 
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to  nsiirp  the  Sokoto  Empire,  Liit  ^luliamed  Bello^  quickly 
subdued  his  lirother,  und,  hiiviiip  kept  liim  in  (•(tufincineiit 
for  a  year,  continued  to  rule  without  further  trouble  on  his 
accomit.  During  his  reign  the  different  Hansa  States  endea- 
Tonred  to  throwoff  the  Fnlah  yoke,  but  Bello,  whohad  inherited 
liis  fSEither*8  warlike  qualities,  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
power  in  his  empire,  and  at  his  death  (1831),  he  left  to  his 
successor  a  dominion  as  well  organized  as  was  possible.-  Of 
fielio,  Clapperton,  who  knew  him  intimately,  had  a  high 
opinion,  describing  him  as  not  only  an  excellent  soldier,  but 
also  a  man  of  considerable  scholarship  and  enlightenment. 
Althougli  his  life  was  spent  principally  in  warring  against 
the  pa^^ans  who  inhaiuted  the  empire  liequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father,  yet  he  found  time,  in  the  short  intervals  of  peace, 
for  literary  pursuits,  and  managed  to  write  amongst  other 
things  a  tolerably  complete  historical  and  geographical 
description  of  the  country  over  which  he  reigned.  At  first 
siglit  this  may  not  appear  anything  very  extraordinary,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Western  Soudan  is  not  a  land 
of  literature ;  its  lani^uap'  has  no  written  t  liaractfr,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  fur  Bello  to  write  in  Arabic — a  fact  which 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  person  of  superior  erudition. 
After  Clapperton*8  return  to  England  from  his  first  expedi- 

'  Generally  known  as  Sariki  KlCiusnhiii,  Le.  Commander  of  the 

Faithful. 

-  Atiku,  the  would-be  usnn>er,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  after  him 
the  foUowinj;  have  been  Sultans  of  Sokoto: — Aliliu.  son  of  hello  by 
a  female  slave  ( 1>^.T- 1  s-V, ) ;  Amadu.  son  of  Atiku  ( 1  ^  V/- 1  >^< .i' ) ;  Alihu 
Keremi,  son  of  Hello  (18Gl>-3);  Abu  Bekr,  son  of  Bello  ; 
Amadu  Kufai,  son  of  Sheik  Oaman,  son  of  Bello  (1868-1878);  Msati, 
4Xt  Diabolu,  son  of  BeiDo  (1874-1879) ;  Omom,  son  of  Bello  (1879^1801) ; 
and  Abdonrehmao,  ton  of  Abn  Bekr,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
Haieh,  1891.  Abdurrebman  suooeeded  beeauae  the  iasae  of  his  father^ 
welder  brothers  had  failed;  he  is  now  an  old  man,  baring  been  bom 
about  1820. 
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tion,^  the  name  of  Bello — Prince  of  the  Faithful — became 
fionoiu  in  Europe,  though  this  populaiity  soon  waned  when 
B6WB  amred  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  keated  hie  old 
English  friend  on  his  second  visit.  Knowing  all  the  circiim- 

stances  of  the  case,  and  that  Clapperton  was  conveyiner 
prtiseiits  iVoiii  Great  Britain  tu  the  Sultan  of  Bornu — Belh)*s 
most  hated  rival  and  foe — we  cauuot  wonder  at  his  acting 
as  he  did ;  and  the  fact  etill  remains  that  Bello,  whatever 
his  shortcomings,  mnst,  as  Berth  says,  "rank  high  among 
the  African  princes,**  while  certain  it  is  that,  since  his  death, 
Sokoto  has  had  no  rnler  to  equal  him.  Othnian — the  Fulah 
^lahdi — had  carried  his  proselytizing  hordes  thr»)Uiih  the 
country,  and  founded  a  new  empire,  but  to  his  son  Tiello  fell 
the  task  of  consolidating  the  empire  hy  the  subjugation  of 
the  scores  of  pagan  tribes  to  whom  Islam  had  only  appealed 
in  a  half-hearted  manner. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  Bello's  sultanate  consisted  of  the  old 
Hausa  States,'-  whose  people  have  always  been,  and  are  to 
this  day,  the  merchants  of  the  Western  Soudan.  When  the 
Befonner  Othman  commenced  his  conqnests,  the  Hausas  had 
been  in  undisputed  possession  of  their  various  states  for 
many  centuriee ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  pagans,*  though 
their  rulers  were  guuurally  ^Mohanimeduns,  who,  from  long 

*  Chapter  ym. 

*  Barth  tells  us  that  the  town  of  Biram  (between  Kano  and 
Khadeja)  is  the  oldest  seat  of  the  HanMt  people.  **  Biram,  Daure, 

Gober,  Kano,  Tlnno,  Katsena,  and  Zogzog,  are  the  well-known 
original  seven  Haiisa  States,  the  '  Hausa  bokoy '  (the  seven  Hauta), 
while  seven  other  provinces  orconntries.  in  which  the  Hansa  language 
has  sprojul  to  a  great  fxteiit.  altli' >ii_'li  it  is  not  the  language  of  the 
alM>ripinal  inhabitants,  are  cnlkd  jocosely  '  banza  bokoy'  (the  upstart 
or  illogitiniate) ;  these  are  Zanfara,  Kebbi,  Nupe  or  NylK,  Gwari, 
Yauri,  Yoruba  or  Yariba,  and  Kororofa." 

t  Mohammedaniflm  had,  by  the  aerenteenth  century,  made  n^id 
adTanees  hito  Hanaaland  from  Bomn  and  the  north. 
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intmoune  witli  Aiabe  and  Taiiooi  Salumui  tribes,  had 
jieqimnd  BoffictMit  enlighteimieiit  to  administer  the  goyem-  ^ 

nient  of  their  countries  with  a  certtiin  amount  of  niftliod 
and  intelligence.  Some  writers  affirm  that  the  Hausas 
were  not  indigenous,  but,  like  the  Bomus,  Borgus,  Fulahs, 
and  otheis,  had  emigrated,  at  some  remote  period,  from  the 
north,  and  psoofe  of  this  are  said  to  eiist  in  their  Unguage.^ 
To  the  British  public,  the  name  Hansa  is  nowada3r9  fWmilar 
enouirh,  chicflv  in  connection  with  the  word  constabulary; 
yet,  little  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  West  Coast  soldier,  or 
of  his  country,  although  for  some  years  tliere  lias  been  estab- 
lished in  £ngland  the  "Hansa  Association,"^  with  a  Leoturar 
in  Hansa  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge.*  The  situation  is  a 
peonliar  one ;  the  Hansa  States  are  now  nominally  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Fulah  Empire,  but  the  conquered  race  still 
remains  morally  superior  in  many  ways  to  its  conquerors  ;  ^ 
Hausa,  not  Fulali,  is  the  limjun  frKucn  of  the  WesternI  f^'^,  \ 
Sondan-  and  far  into  the  neighbouring  r^ons;*  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Hausas ;  Hausas  are 
onr  most  trusty  soldiers  in  West  Africa,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  tliat  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  j»opuhition  of  the 
world  are  Hausas.  Why  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  hat 
the  very  name  Hausa  disappeared  from  modem  maps  of 

'  Modt  rn  authorities  maintain  that  the  Hausa  language  is  closely 
I'niinec'tod  with  the  Semitic  lati^aiages,  and  that  it  is  uwvv  spoken 
tliHU  any  lan^'u  iL'e  in  Africa.  It  has  hwn  a  written  language  (Arabic 
characters)  for  u[)wards  of  a  hundred  years. 

*  For  promotiDg  the  study  of  the  Hauaa  language  and  people; 
f onnded  h&  memorj  of  the  Re^.  J.  A.  Botnnion,  M.A.,  late  aohokur  of 
Chris^B  CSollege,  Cambridge,  who  died  at  hia  work,  in  the  employment 
•of  the  O.M.8.,  at  Lokoja,  Niger  Iterritoriea,  on  the  ^Gth  June,  1891.  • 

*  The  Her.  G.  Robinson,  author  of  Hausaland  (18{>6),  who  daima 
that  the  Hamas  are  "  superior  inteUaotnally  and  phyncally  to  all 
Oftfier  natives  of  E(iuatorial  Africa." 

*  The  Cruirt  ]an<juai;o  at  Sokoti^  or  rather  Wumo,  ia  Hansa,  bat 
in  provincial  capitals  it  is  Fulah. 
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Africa  ?  The  reason  ie  that  cartographers  have  thought  it 
neoeesary  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  swanq^i  Hanaaland 
by  Sokoto,  which  they  appear  to  regard  as  a  species  of 

German  Kiiipiiv.  Time  nlono  will  show  which  survives  the 
other,  whetlier  the  Ilausa  or  tiie  Fill  all.' 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  name  matters  little.  t<  >r  we 
have  gone  further  even  than  the  cartographers,  and  have 
comprised  in  the  one  newly-coined  word  ''Nigeria"  Hansa, 
Fulah,  Sokoto,  and  adosen  other  names.  By  Fnlah  Empire 
— which  heads  the  present  cha]>rer — wo  imply  all  the  states 
acquired  by  the  great  Otlnuau  Dan  Fodio,  the  people  of 
which  have  never  been  able  to  regain  their  independence,  and 
such  parts  as  have  since  been  tacked  on  either  to  Sokoto  and 
Ghmdo.  Snmrnarising  the  principal  states  or  provinces  as 
now  eiristing,  we  find  them  to  be  as  follows : — ^Tributary  to 
Sokoto:  AJamawa,  j\liiri  (Haiiuuuwa),  Jhiutslii  (Yakol»a\- 
iiauo,  Katsena,  Kwontagora,  Gober,  Kazori,  Kebbi,  Zautara, 
Danra,  Bakuudi,  Zaria  (Zozo  or  Z-  u'^*  and  Nassarawa. 
Tributary  to  Gando:  Nupe,  Yomba  (Uorin),  and  Lafia.' 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  these  provinces  have 
an  intermediate  suzerain,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  ranked  as 

'  In  the  recent  Nupe  expedition  1^07)  »u  fnnuircd  Hhushs  (led  by 
British  olHrt'is)  (U'feati'il  thirt;i  f/n'i/stun/  Fiilahs  I  Mr.  William 
AVallace.  (  '.M.<i.,  Airt'iit-dcMcral  of  tlic  H«»yal  Xiper  ('onipaiiy,  say.s  : 

It  should  bo  clearly  understood  that  the  Fulahs,  who  ori<;inally 
couquerod  the  Hausa  States  by  their  military  superiority  aud  the 
advantage  tiiat  horaemeii  have  over  undisciplined  foot  soldieni  in  a 
level  and  scantily  wooded  ooimtry»  now  hold  their  vast  Empire  of 
Sokoto  through  the  soperstitioua  dread  iHuch  they  have  managed  to 
instil  into  the  Hausas.  If  it  were  not  fwthe  feai  <  >f  tho  Fulah  prayers 
calling  down  curses  on  them,  tho  Hausas  would  at  onoe  struggle  for 
their  independence."    C''  f/rapkieal  JounuU,  vol.  viiL,  page  216,  littM. 

-  Also  (  iilh'd  (Jnrim  Hautshi. 

'  In  llif  rvont  of  war  ."^  >koto  can  call  on  all  or  any  of  its  proviucea 
to  furnish  a  contingent,  antl  ilefray  cx|ionscs. 
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second-class  Sokoto  proyinces ;  such,  for  example,  axe  Nassa- 
rawa,  paying  tribute  to  Zwria,  and  Baknndi,  owing  allegiance 

to  ]^luri.  ]\[ort'i)ver,  Gando  itself  acknowledges  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  sujM  i  iority  of  Sokoto,  and  the  Kinir-el-^lumenin 
(as  the  Sultan  of  bokoto  is  styled)  considers  that  Gando  and 
its  dependencies  are  as  much  his  vassals  as  are  any  other  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

It  will  be  interesting,  j>erhap8,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
native  administration  of  the  Sokoto  Empire,  showing  the 
methotl  adopted  by  the  >ultan  for  ensuring  the  good  govern- 
ment of  Ills  dominions.  In  the  iust  place,  each  province  is 
placed  in  charge  of  an  emir  (of  course,  a  Falah),  who  is 
virtually  sovereign  of  a  small  kingdom.  The  office  is  here- 
ditary, but  an  emir  can  be  deposed  at  the  will  of  the  sultan, 
thougli,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tliis  extreme  is  seldom  resorted 
to.  Secondly,  the  several  provinces  aie  grouped  into  districts, 
each  of  which  has  a  special  overseer  or  inspector,  appointed 
by  the  sultan.  Of  these  there  are  at  present  four,  via.  the 
Ghaladima^  in  charge  of  Katsena,  Kasori,  Magaaingara 
(neighbourhood  of  Magami  N'Didi),  and  Kebbi ;  the  Saraki 
X'Kebbi,  supervising  the  admiuistratiitn  of  Sokoto  and 
Wuruo;  the  Sariki  X'Salfara,'  in  cliarue  of  Zanfara  and 
Daura  ;  and  the  Wuzir,-  who  is  responsible  for  Kano,  Zaria, 
and  Adamawa.  These  officials  have  to  make  inspection  of 
their  districts  (which  must  be  visited  once  a  year,  if  not  more 
often)  with  the  principal  objects  of  inquiring  into  matters  of 
state,  settling  disputes,  and  seeing  tiiat  the  annual  tribute 
(chiefly  slaves)  is  forthcoming.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Wnzir's 
district,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  700  or  800  miles 

*  Son  of  the  sultan. 

*  ^  Owing  to  the  sod iisiuti  in  which  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  livas— 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  thu  Mikado  of  .lapan  in  former  days — the 
gnnd  visier  practically  rules  the  whole  Fulali  Kmpire." —  W,  H'aiiace, 
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from  the  capital,  a  depnty-lnspeetor^  is  reaponaible  for 
Mori  and  Adamawa,  and  hit  tour  ooonpiee  six  montlifl  of  the 

year.  As  repjards  the  actual  •administration  of  a  province, 
the  emir  msiy  l»e  roiisideredto.be  an  autocrat,  witli  powers  of 
life  and  death,  tkough  in  the  better-organized  states  (such  as 
Kano)  there  ia  an  alkali  or  judge,  who  tries  minor  offences.^ 
Beddea  the  alkali  there  are  soTeral  high  offidala,  auch  aa  the 
Ghaladima,  or  prime  minister,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the 
<soinmander-in-eliief,  the  master  of  the  oxen  ((luarter-master- 
general),  the  lord  of  the  treasury,"^  and  the  cliief  of  the  skives, 
who  form  a  sort  of  ministerial  couricil.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  taxes  on  each  head  of  a  family,  on  each  hoe 
used  in  cultivation,  each  dyeing-pot,  on  palm  trees,  on  slaves, 
vegetables,  &c.,  sold  in  the  market,  as  well  as  from  varions 
duties  levi'  d  on  tra'iers  eomino;  info  the  province. 

In  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  empire,  such  aa  Adamawa 
and  Jkluri,  the  go\ernment  is  not  by  any  means  so  well 
organised  as  in  the  Hansa  provinces  of  Sokoto,  Gkuido,  or 
Kano;  the  emirs  are  left  more  to  their  own  devices,  and 
being  aware  that  their  liege  lord  wonid  think  twice  before 
sending  a  punitive  expedition  so  far  atield,  they  do  pretty 
much  as  tliev  jilease,  so  Iotilt  as  they  do  not  tail  to  pay  their 
annual  tribute  regularly.  It  is  in  these  uuu-Hausa provinces 
that  the  Fulah  power  has  done  most  damage,  since  the  emirs 
consider  the  pagan  aborigines  fair  game  for  slave-raiding, 
with  the  result  that  the  country,  once  fertile  and  populous, 
is  rapidly  becoming  devastated.    In  dealing  with  the  more 

• 

*  At  present  BandAwald,  chief  of  Gftndi,  wm-in-Uw  ci  tiie  Wusir, 
and  brother  of  tiie  Sultan  Abdurrehnian. 

*  Punishments,  as  a  role,  are  .snminary,  there  being  no  prisons 
«xcept  at  the  capital.  Tho  principal  piini^innents  are  death  (by  the 
■word),  Klavorv,  niul  imitilation  of  hands  or  fci  t. 

'  Tho  oflico  is  iievur  all<>\v(  tl  to  b©  held  by  a  member  of  the  Bojral 
li'amily,  from  fear  of  pocuiatiou. 
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Importaiit  of  the  ^*q1«Ii  proymoes,  we  will  eommenoe  with 

thosu  wliicli  lii!  I'uithe.st  from  the  cu|iitul  of  the  eiiii)ire,  and 
^a-adualiy  wt)rk  from  east  to  west.  Adamawu,  tlie  eastern- 
most kiflgdom  over  which  the  Fulubs  bold  sway,  is  situated 
in  the  upper  rea^ee  of  the  Benu^  nver,  and  mainly  on  its 
soiitheni,  or  left,  bank.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
witiiin  the  Oennan  sphere  of  infllaenee  (1886),  thoagh  Tola, 
the  capital,  is  included  in  the  British  tii)hcre,  and  conse- 
quently form:*  part  of  Nigeria.  It  was,  douhtless,  a  somewhat 
faulty  arrangement  which  sanctioned  this  partition  of  the 
kingdom,  though  little  trouble  ia  likely  to  %zite  from  it,  ^B 
Oennan  Adamav^  ia  held  by  the  emir  with  a  very  light 
grasp,  and  ia  probably  nothing  more  than  a  alaving  preaerfe 
lor  the  Yola  eliiers. 

Ailainuwu  is  the  name  applied  hy  the  Fulahs  to  that 
purtiuu  of  the  old  pagan  kingdom  of  Fumbina  whiuh  waa 
eonquered  by  one'-MaUam  Adama,  during  the  Fuiah  invasion, 
and  until  viaited  by  Berth,  in  1851,  waa  unknowii  to  Snxo- 
[)(  aoB.  We  mentioned,  when  desoribing  that  traveller's  vidt 
to  Vola.  that,  as  he  came  from  Kuruu,  he  was  iidiospitaMy 
received  by  the  emir,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  town  after 
A  stay  of  only  a  lew  hours.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  Adamawa  until  1880,  when  members  of  the  Churoh 
Missionary  Society  ascended  the  Benu^  in  a  launch,  and 
sought  an  audience  of  the  Emir  of  Tola,  who,  however,  refused 
to  see  thuni.  Two  years  biter  the  (icrmaii  (  xjilorer  Flegel 
reached  Yola  and  interviewed  the  emir,  but  was  soon  ordered 
to  leave  the  country.  In  1.883,  Ms.  Wiliitun  Wallace 
(National  A£ricani  Company)  conveyed  i^umeroua  presents  to 
the  emir,  who  received  himjgraciously,  and  granted  him  per- 
mission to  trade  in* the  country  ;  a  trading  hulk  was  accord- 
iii^dv  towed  u|)  to  Yola.  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  emir 
appears  to  have  repented  of  his  good  nature,  and  to  have 
ordered  the  hulk  away.    The  Gumpauy  then  commenced 
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trading  liigher  up  the  riyer,  at  Bnbanjidda  ^  and  Ribago, 

and  letters  liaviiii;  bt;eii  o1>tain©d  from  tlie  Suit  an  of  Sokot<i, 
the  Ct)iiipuuy  was  proiuiseil  jaotcitioii  l>y  ilir  Emir  ot  Yola, 
though  it  was  some  years  b(  iVirc  lit-  would  j)enmt  trade  to  be 
re-opened  at  Yoia  itself.  In  1881,  Dr.  Zintgraff  made  an 
overland  jonineT  from  the  Cameroona  to  Tola»  but  the  emir 
refased  him  an  audience  and  ordered  him  away ;  in  the  same 
year  ^lajor  Claude  MaeDoualil,  Her  Majesty's  (V)mniissioner, 
tliouiili  received  iu  a  friendly  mamier  l>v  the  Yerima  (the 
heir-ai>i»arent),  failed  to  see  the  emir  himself.-  Fr»)m  that 
time,  although  occasional  attempts  have  been  made  by  French 
explorers'  to  stir  up  strife  between  the  emir  and  the  British 
trading  Company,  the  latter  has  firmly  established  itself  in 
the  eountry  with  jtMlitical  and  commercial  treaties,  and  there 
is  little  to  fear  in  the  future. 

The  Ailamawa  country  adjacent  to  the  Beuue  is  well 
irrigated  and  extremely  fertile,  and,  were  its  pagan  inhabi- 
tants permitted  a  degree  of  freedom,  much  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  airricultnre.  Kan^es  of  hills  extend  in  all 
directions  from  the  river,  attainiiiir  a  considcraMe  elevation 
above  the  general  level  of  the  land,  wliich  is  itself  lOlHi  (.r 
1500  feet  ahove  the  sea.  Amongst  these  monntiiins  the  last 
remnant  of  the  free  pagan  aborigines  have  their  strongholds, 
whence  they  issue  forth  to  raid  the  Hausa  iyory  carayans, 
and  defy  the  hatod  Mohammedans.  Yola,  the  ea[)itaK  is  the 
most  important  town  of  this  part  (»f  XiLCeria.  and  sl.inds  at  a 
distance  of  about  tliree  miles  inland  from  the  river,  though  in 
the  wet  season  the  Hoods  extend  almost  up  to  the  town,  which 
may  then  be  reached  in  canoes.  Between  the  steamer- 
anchorage  and  Tola  there  is  a  ridge  300  or  400  feet  in 

>  Now  in  QemMui  territory. 

'  Vide   Up  the  N^ftr,  Xarrafin'  of  Major  Claude  MtuDonal^^ 
Mission  to  the  Siijer  and  HentiA  £iver$t  181)2. 
*  Notably  M.  Mison. 
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heifrlit  ,  stu<Me<l  witli  flourish  in i:  furiiis,  and  from  the  summit 
of  this  the  ftrat  view  uf  Adumawa's  capital  is  obtained.  At 
a  distance  there  is  little  to  be  seen  of  the  town  itself,  whose 
conical  straw-roofed  huts  lie  hidden  among  nnmerons  mag- 
nificent trees,  yet  on  closer  acquaintance  one  finds  that  it 
covers  a  considerable  area.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  on 
wliich  it  stands  gives  it  a  clean  and  neat  a|»|»earan(.-e  ;  nai  r"\v 
winding  lanes  run  in  all  directions  betwetiu  the  matting 
endosnres  of  the  various  family  compounds,  wherein  are 
little  ciroular  huts  and  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation,  well 
shaded  by  trees ;  while  in  the  central  part  of  the  town  high 
mud  walls  enclose  the  residences  of  the  emir  and  his  chief 
officials,  who  live  a  life  of  privacy  Ix'fittinjj;  their  dignity. 
Commercially  Yola  is  unimportant ;  it  has  no  industries, 
and  slaves  and  ivory  form  the  principal  trade  ot  the  placo.^ 
Perhaps  nowhere  in  Africa  is  slave-raiding  caziied'on  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  in  Adamawa,  for  the  principal  reasons,  as  we 
shall  mention  when  dealing  with  the  snl  jt  ct  of  slavery,  that 
the  distance  of  Yola  from  the  vai  ious  trade  ct  iitn's  neresr^i- 
tates  enormous  ]iuml>ers  of  carriertj  to  trans|)ort  ivory  and 
other  goods,"^  and  tliat  the  annual  tribute  to  Sokoto  consists 
of  no  less  than  10,000  slaves. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  Adamawa  adjoin  Bomu,  while, 
westward,  several  wild  })agan  tribes  separate  it  from  the 
Fnlah  provinces  of  Muri  and  iJakundi,  the  former  mostly  <»n 
the  north,  the  latter  entirely  on  the  south  bank  of  the  IVnue. 
Bakundi  is  quite  a  modem  province  (if,  indeed,  it  may  be 
termed  a  province  at  all),  having  been  founded  no  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  by  the  then  Emir  of  Muri,  who  having 

*  Mott  of  the  ivory  oomee  from  the  great  ivory  markets  of  Banyo 
and  Ngaundere,  in  Qerman  Adamswa.  Elephanta^stiQiaboand  in  all 
the  cotmtrieft  touth  of  the  Benu^  at  well  aa  to  the  south  of^Lake 
Chad. 

*  Camels  are  rarely  met  with  aa  far  KMith  as  this. 
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been  deposed  by  Sokoto,  crotsed  the  river,  and  carved  oat  a 

new  kingdom  for  biniRelf  by  the  conqnest  of  the  pogi^Q 
inhabitants,  Thv  iuundcr  of  ]>;ikuiiili  was  Hariiba.  whose 
brother,  Mohainiued  Yiiah,  succetdud  him  as  Kuiir  of  Muri, 
aud,  practically,  Haruba's  deposition  resulted  in  the  strength- 
enisg  of  the  Muri  province,  since  the  two  brother^  haye 
always  remained  on  friendly  terms,  and  have  worked  togethsr 
to  increase  the  Fulah  influence  on  both  banks  of  the  6enu6. 
The  town  of  Bakundi  is  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  up  the 
Tarnbba  Eiver  (which  flows  into  the  Heiuie  from  the  south- 
east) and  within  a  short  di^itauce  of  the  Anglo-German 
boundary.  It  is  similar  in  construction  to  Yola  and  ^aid 
to  contain  6000  inhabitants,  of  whom  peihi^s  1500  are 
fighting  men.  Beyond  the  fact  of  its  hoing  the  coital  of  the 
province,  Bakundi  is  of  no  great  importance ;  it  is  not  on  a 
main  tra<li'  route,  and  the  unsettleil  state  of  the  country  has 
diverted  elsewhere  even  the  small  trade  which  was  at  one 
time  carried  ou  in  ivory.  Muri,  the  sister  (or  rathej:  the 
pareftt^  kingdom,  though  very  little  known  to  Europeans,  is 
aeoohd  only  in  importance,  aa  a  Benu4  Mohammedan  country, 
to  Adamawa.  Its  principal  town,  of  the  same  name,^  stands 
about  fifteen  miles  from  tlie  great  river,  on  a  spar  of  the  Muri 
mountains,  and  was  formerly  known  as  Hamaruwa.-  Baikie 
(1854)  was  the  lirst  white  man  to  visit  it,  and  he  was  received 
by  the  £nur  Mohamma  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The 

>  Called  Kundi  by  tiie  Jukos. 

*  "  It  comiiiands  a  fine  and  extensive  fiew,  Tb»  river  is  seen 
stretching  along  like  a  narrow  strip  of  white  oloth,  between  the  shadee 

of  hght  ^icin  urass,  whicli  fringes  the  waters  udf,'o,  and  a  little  further 
back  is  the  durkur  green  of  trees,  and  then  the  blue  raiiLcs  (»f  Fuui)>ina 
with  the  Kifty  Miiiuan\i  ni'tuntain  in  Adainawn,  on  thu  left,  aii<l  the* 
Mari  mountains  iu  llunuiruwa.  with  Ihtar  uiuny  fanciful  pcakf,  outho 
riiiht  side,  eucii  at  u  tlistance  of  twelve  niiles  from  the  river.  In  the 
valleys  below  the  town,  from  one  to  two  hundred  cattle  were  feediug, 
and  this  gave  life  to  the  aceneiy."— Ormo^Aer't  Journal,  ISoo. 
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town  ki  uracil  fivqnented  by  Hansa  earftYans,  passing  from 
giicli  northern  towns  as  Sokoto,  Kano,  and  Yakoba  to  Tola, 
tbb  merchants  from  the  H;iiisa  oountrv  bringing  tobes,  t-loth, 
and  Mediterranean  goods  to  exchange  lor  slaves  and  ivory. 

The  next  Fulah  protince  is  Bantshi/  which  extends  from 
the  Benii6  northwards  to  the  borders  of  Kano,  lying  wedged 
in  between  Mnri  and  Karia,  ihongh  several  small  [)agan 
tribes  still  exist  in  the  neighboTirhood  of  the  Benm*.  The 
capital  Yakoba  (Garo  N'Hautslii)  -  is  situated  in  a  direct  line 
between  the  tovnis  of  Muri  and  Kano,  on  the  watei-shed  of  the  • 
Benn^  and  Middle  Niger,  and  at  a  height  of  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  snrronnded  by  lofty  monntains,  finom  which 
flow  down  on  all  sides  nnmerons  streams  and  rivers,  watering 
a  most  fertile  conntrr,  while  the  plateau  whereon  the  town 
is  luiilt  is  n  inarkable  for  its  excellent  climate.  Within  the 
hardened  mud  walls  which  encircle  the  place  is  the  usual 
Fnlah  arrangement  of  mat-enclosed  componnds,  patches  of 
cultivation,  and  labyrinthine  lanes,  with  here  and  there  a 
swamp  or  a  rochy  mount.  In  iiae  Yakoba'  is  superior  even 
to  Kan«).  the  nnnil  er  of  its  inhabitants  having  been  estimated 

« 

by  Eohlfs  'ISfjli^  at  InO  (iO(».  nnd  its  imp««rtaiice  is  altogether 
due  to  its  being  a  meeting-place  of  several  caravan  routes,  for 
it  produces  nothing  of  itself^  except  perhaps  a  few  horses, 
dieep,  and  cattle. '  Better  known  than  Bautahi  is  Zaria,*  which 
Adjoins  it  on  the  west,  and  which  comprises  all  that  tract  of 
country  which  is  situated  between  Bautshi  and  Nupe,  and 

•  The  B«>lobclo  and  Bolewa  of  Fiarth. 

'  Edward  Vogci,  accoia[>aniefl  hy  Coqy^rai  Magiure,  RE.,  it  »  r»e 
remembered,  tnreUed  frtm  Bonra  to  Yakoba,  in  l>iH4,  after  parting 
iHUi  BarttL  No  raeord,  bewmr,  runaiiii  of  tbefr  trairela.  Jldg 
GhapterX 

^  Bsshs  lOiggiSli  that  Takoba  darivw  Ha  bbhw  aithOT  frncn  ila 
Fulah  looBte,  Takob  {Jaoob>.  or  from  tlia  neigbboariiig  pagan  Tako 

tribe. 

*  AJaokaowaaaZoaoaad  Zefgiag. 
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between  the  Benue  and  Kano.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
rough  description  of  ite  boundaries,  and  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  over  this  area  Zaria  claims  jurisdiction, 
though  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  and  among  its  moun- 
tains tliore  arc  to  l>e  found  iiiaiiy  iiiisubilued  pagan  tribes, 
(ies.  t  ndant.s  of  tlie  original  inhabitants.  Still,  Zaria  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  largest  of  the  Sokoto  provinces,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  most  valuable,  for,  commercially,  £ano  stands 
unriyalled.  hi  Zaria  is  included  the  secondary  state  of 
Nassarawa,  which,  although  tributary  to  the  larger  province, 
has  of  recent  years  grown  into  importance,  ]'i  incijiaily  because 
<»f  its  intercourse  with  the  Royal  Niger  Coni})any.  Its  chief 
town'  Uea  some  few  niilea  north  of  the  Benue,  but  in  Loko  it 
possesses  a  port  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  trading- 
station  and  a  base  of  operations  for  slaving  expeditions  to  the 
south  of  the  river. 

On  the  direct  route  between  Nassarawa  and  Zaria.  the 
capital  of  tilt  province,  tliere  is  but  one  town  of  any  size — 
viz.  Kaih,  which  is  remarkable  only  for  its  slave-market. 
Thence  to  Zaria,  a  distance  of  about  18U  miles,  the  country 
gradually  rises  until  it  attains  %  level  of  2500  feet  above  the 
sea,  its  fertility  everywhere  being  beyond  dispute.  It  is 
Wilt  .-red  by  several  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the  principal 
being  the  Kadnna,  which,  alter  tlowing  in  a  soutli-westerly 
dircctioT),  eventually  pas^  Bida  and  empties  itself  into  the 
Middle  Niger  at  a  point  some  fifty  miles  above  Egga.  The 
town  of  Zaria  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  but  within  its 
walls  perhaps  as  much  as  half  the  space  consists  of  cultiva- 
tion,  and  the  jmpulation  does  not  exceed  80,000,  though 
btaudiger  (1860)  puta  it  at  50,000  to  100,000.    It  possesses 

'  XassarawH,  n  walled  town,  said  to  contain  1(\()(K)  inlmbitants ; 
j»l)ont  iifty  milos  from  the  liomu^,  and  -''rO  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
tribal  mark  of  the  pagan  iuhabitauts  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  a 
scar  beneath  each  eye. 
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wliat  is  ecmsidared  the  finasi  iBOtque  in  Nigeria,  and  a  laiga 
market  plaoe,  where  eonaiderable  buainese  is  transacted,  and 
in  more  legitimate  articles  than  at  the  towns  which  we  have 

hitlicrto  been  discussini,'.  though  it  cannot  be  denied  tliut  the 
tralHc  in  slaves  surpasses  everything  else.^  Still,  Zaria.  being 
within  150  miles  of  Kano — the  great  emporium  of  the 
Western  and  Central  Soudan — and  on  the  direct  route  to 
Nnpd,  Yoruba^  and  Tarious  other  places,  leoeiTes  and  ex- 
changes a  great  amount  of  natiye  and  imported  goods  and 
produce.  Good  horses  are  to  be  found  on  sale  {15/t.  to  6^), 
as  well  as  well-tanned  leather,  l)eautifullv  carved  calabashes, 
tobes,  Kano  cotton  cloth,  kola  nuts,  tobacco,  and  the  various 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  of  all  the  Fulah 
States — the  centre  of  Hausaland — ^whose  capital,  Eano,  we 
have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  Kven  bef(jre 
the  Fulahs  commenced  to  assert  themselves,  Kano  hail  become,* 
under  iia  Hausa  rulers,  the  metropolis  of  West  Africa,  and 
such  it  has  remained  to  this  day ;  it  is  worthy  therefore  of  a 
somewhat  ftdler  account  than  space  has  permitted  us  to 
devote  to  the  other  provincial  capitals. 

The  early  history  of  Kano  is  that  of  the  Kansas,  though 
it  seeni.s  <loul)tl"ul  if  until  the  sixteenth  century  the  present 
capital  was  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  fort.^  At  that 
period  Bomu  was  the  principal  Central  African  kingdom,  and 
daimed  jurisdiction  over  Kano,  a  fact  which  was,  however, 
disputed  by  the  king  of  Kororofa^  or  Juko '  (on  the  Benue), 

>  Mr.  C.  BoUnMii  (IBM)  law  SOO  davet  ezpoaed  in  the  merket  on 
one  ooQftrioiL 

<  Kano  owed  its  proeperity  to  the  downfall  of  Katsena,  which,  prior 
to  the  B'ulah  invasion,  waa  the  chief  commercial  town  of  theie  parts. 

^  Dala,  a  rockv  hill  now  enclosed  within  tlie  towii  walls. 
*  Capital  Wukari ;  the   Jnkos   are  still  paL'ans,  and  inhabit  the 
country  at  the  back  of  Ibi,  to  the  south  of  the  Beuue  river. 
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wliicli  itppears  to  Iietb  hmi  nhabsi  as  pbirerM  a  kmgdam  as 
Bornn.   The  traditicnui  of  Eano  go  back  about  1000  yeai^ 

when,  it  is  said,  some  Hausa  people  came  from  Daurft  (three 
(lays  north  of  Kaiio),  and,  under  one  Knnn,  founded  the 
town.  Kano  himself  was  a  pagan,  and  twenty-four  pagan 
kiogB  succeeded  him ;  then  followed  Mahomed  Rumfira»  then 
six  pagan  kings,  after  whom  none  but  Mohammedans  have 
idgned  (since  1802  Fnlahs).  TcT  come  down  to  more  modem 
thnes,'  Kano  has  of  late  vears  heeu  in  considerable  trouble. 
In  189*2,  the  Kmir  Bello  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tukr, 
whose  harshness  soon  stirred  up  insurrection.  Isufu  came 
forward  to  head  a  rebellion,  and  with  little  resistance 
captured  Eano,  driving  Tukr  to  Eatsena,  and  proclaiming  him- 
self ennr.  His  reign,  howerer,  wai  short,  and,  od  his  death,  his 
brother,  Baba,  came  to  the  tlirone.  In  the  meanwbile  Tukr 
had  sought  tlie  assistance  of  Sokoto.  who  ordere<l  the  pertjtle 
of  Kauo  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  ruler  ;  this  they  rel"us(  d 
to  do,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  Sokoto  relented  and  agreed 
to  aUow  Baba  io  hold  the  emirship,  on  condiiton  that  the 
usual  tribute  was  paid.  Tukr  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
regain  his  lost  kint^doni,  but  in  March,  1895,  he  was  slain  in 
battle,  though  not  before  he  had  given  considerable  trouble 
to  Emir  J^aba  - 

The  walls  of  the  citj  of  Eano  are  of  Sim-hardened  mud, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height  and  fifteeii  miles  ih  dreum- 
ference,  with  thirteen  gates,  besides  k  Watergate  to  let  out 
tbe  flood^<,  wWch  ate  often  of  considerable  extent.  It  is 
probably  due  to  the  auKumt  of  stagnant  water  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  that  Kano  has  a  reputation  for 

>  In  bhpperton'i  iidie  Hohsttimed  t>abo  was  Bhiir;  in  BsrCb*a, 

Othinan. 

*  Tukr  was  expelled  from  Ratsenn,  whci  o  ho  had  taken  refuge,  and 
weiit  to  Kamri  Baba  attacked  sad  destroyed  Ifsmrl,  enalatlng  all 
the  iubabitanta. 
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imli6aHhines8,  otberwise  its  sftnation,  nearly  1500  ibet  above 

the  tten,  should  make  its  climate  everything  desirable.  As 
niatttis  are,  however,  niinifrons  swamps  and  morasses  are 
met  with  within  the  wall<,  ;nid  the  holes  irom  which  the 

ff 

material  for  the  latter  has  been  obtained  are  allowed  to 

« 

remain  filled  with  water  and  the  refuse  of  the  town.  Bui 
sanitation  is  in  no  African  town  a  strong  point  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  wisest  for  the  traveller  not  to  inquire  too  soarch- 
ingly  into  details.  As  to  the  general  arranLrcmcnt  of  Kan(»,* 
less  than  half  of  the  enclosed  space  is  inhabited,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  a  certain  proportion  of  waste  land, 
but  principally  of  eultitation— in  fact,  it  is  estimated  that 
Sano,  if  besieged,  could  never  be  reduced  by  starvation. 
The  town  its(^lf— that  is,  the  inhabited  area  of  the  great 
enclosure — lies  to  the  southwards,  the  southern  wall  being 
the  only  one  which  actually  adjoins  the  dwellings.  Within 
it  there  are  several  distinct  quarters,'  though  practically  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  the  sheet  of 
water  called  Jakara,  which  stretched  from  east  to  west 
almost  throughout  the  width  of  the  town.  North  of  Jukara 
dwell  the  Hausas  and  most  of  the  Arabs  that  have  settled  in 
the  place,  the  houses  of  the  latter  being  generally  somewhat 
pretentious  in  appearance,  with  flat  rooft  and  verandahs, 

'  Clappcrton  found  the  latitude  of  Kano  (by  o].^.  i  \  ition^  to  he 
12°  0'  19'  N. ;  the  lonfritude  (by  dead  rui  koniiif;  from  Kuka)  9^  20'  £. 
Robinson  fixed  the  lon^tudo  by  obsorvution,      21  >'  K. 

-  The  ohh'st  <jiiartur  is  Dalu,  close  to  the  hill  of  the  same  name, 
and  from  a  commercial  point  the  most  important.  Barth  mentions 
twenty-two  other  Uausa  quarters  and  no  less  thai}  forty-tive  Fulah 
qtuirters,  of  the  latter  that  oontateing  the  royal  reddencee  is  known 
as  Tbia,  **  iHiicii  has  giren  its  name  to  the  new  oapital  of  AdamawA 
(the  ha^et  of  Kegtoland  befaig  not  lets  anzioaB  than  Buropeans  to 
ftlitflisriisti  thJb  hew  refi^ons  which  they  colonize  by  names  taken  from 
their  ancient  homes)".  The  fixed  poptilation  of  Kano  is  about 
Ot).(Xx».  and  Monteil  says  that  upwards  of  two  millions  of  nstlveS- 
(tnulers  and  others)  pato  through  the  town  in  the  year. 
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'while  the  Haiisas  and  Fulahs  (who  live  to  the  south  of 
Jakara)  are  content  with  their  oomponndB  and  circular  huts. 
The  great  market-place  is  in  the  Hanaa  division  of  the 
town,  abutting  on  the  Jakara  lake,  and  probably  in  no 

part  of  Africa  does  one  see  a  stranc^er  gathering  of  people 
or  u  more  lieterogeneoiis  selectiuu  of  merchandise^  than  here. 
Tlie  sumptiiously-ap]';i relied  Aral)  is  to  be  found  bartering 
with  the  almost  naked  pagan;  Tuaregs  of  the  Sahara  are 
intent  on  a  deal  with  merchants  from  Borgn  or  Wadai; 
Yornbas,  Niipes,  Benn^  tribesmen,  Baghimiis,  and  countless 
■other  people  are  represented,  autl  all  with  only  one  idea — the 
exchange  of  their  niercliandise  oi\  as  favouraMi-  terms  as 
possible.    This  is  no  ordinary  Eastern  bazaar,  and  when  we 
say  that  in  the  kafttca  each  day  there  are  no  less  than  30,000  ^ 
people,  it  can  be  imagined  what  an  amount  of  business  is  ^ 
transacted.  . 
But  it  is  not  the  market  alone  which  makes  Kano  pros-  i 

• 

ju  ions,  for  the  plac'  is  a  great  industrial  centre,  celebrated  j 
throughout  West  Airica  for  its  cotton-cloth  and  leather.  ! 
The  fomer  is  woven  in  long,  narrow  strips,  a  few  inches  i 
wide,  and  generally  dyed  with  indigo,  which  grows  erery-  • 
where  in  the  country,  the  strips  being  made  np  neatly  into  j 
tobes  and  other  gamu  iits.  So  famous  is  this  Kano  cloth  ' 
that  the  natives  of  tlie  JSoudan  will  have  no  other,  and  it  is  I 
conveyed  by  the  merchants  to  all  parts — even  to  Lagos,  on 
the  south,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditetranean.  The 

* 

*  Artidefl  on  sale  in  the  Kano  market : — SUaves,  oamdb,  horses, 
asses,  oattle,  natron,  leather-work,  tobes,  turbans,  (-<  >tt<Mi-olothf  , 
tanned  hides,  silic,  kola-nuts^  salt,  ivon',  ostrich  feuthers,  sugar,  \ 

Mfineliestor  fjoods.  beads,  paper,  noeiUes,  sword  hlades,  ruzora,  spices, 
co{)itC'r.  and  e\  crv  \'ariety  of  provision.  Of  Eurojiean  gixwls  it  is  said 
tliat  li'.iHiii  t aiiu'l-lttads  are  brouirlit  atinually  to  Kano  from  the 
Mc'ilitenanean.  All  important  piui  hases  are  conducttsd  through  a 
broker,  who  guts  a  commibsion  of  about  live  per  cent. ;  the  more 
-valuable  articles  are  not  exposed  for  sale,  bnt  disposed  of  priTatflly. 
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leather  also  is  an  impoitant  aitiole  of  eommeroe,  bemg 
excellently  tanned,  and  much  used  for  a  yariety  of  purposes ; 
the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  whicli  are  usually  dyed  red,  are 
L'Xpurted  far  aud  wide,  and  tlie  softnfss  01"  the  K'atlier 
(produced  by  u  leugthy  process  of  maiiipuiatioji)  makes  it 
invaluable  for  such  thin|i^  as  slippers,  bags,  and  coverings 
for  boxes — ^in  fiMst,  a  great  quantity  of  it  passes  into  North 
Africa,  and  is  nothing  more  nw  less  than  the  Morocco 
leather  of  commerce.  The  peculiar  thing  about  these  Kano 
industries  is  that  the  place  contains  no  bit;  factoiii-s.  and 
there  is  uuthing  to  show  that  it  is  a  mauufacturing  town,  all 
the  weaving  and  tanning  being  carried  on  in  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes.  Besides  these  there  are  many  minor 
industries,  which,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  touch 
on ;  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  travellers  have  not 
exaggerated  the  importance  ot  Kaiio  when  describing  it  as 
"the  most  famous  market  in  all  Tropical  Africa" — "the 
London  and  the  Manchester  of  the  Soudan."  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  mention  that  the  Hausas  are  responsible  for  the 
state  of  prosperity  at  which  Kano  has  arrived;  they  alone 
furnish  the  industrial  class  and  the  merchants,  the  Fulahs 
preferring  the  excitements  of  slave-raiding — alwavs  a  most 
lucrative  employment.  These  raids  are  directeil  against  the 
small  pagan  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and 
the  Mohammedan  Hausas  are  not  molested,  the  ruling  dass 
being  clever  enough  to  understand  their  value.  The  Fulahs, 
however,  regard  the  Hausas  (although  of  the  same  reli^on 
as  themselves)  as  an  inferior  race,  whicli  is  only  natural, 
considering  the  ease  with  which  the  country  was  cou(^uered. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  and  for  a  distance 
of  even  eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  in  all  directions,  is  a 
perfect  garden,  and  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  to  Eano 
so  much  as  this  vast  expanse  of  cultivation.  Whether 
he  approaches  the  great  city  from  the  north,  south,  east. 
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or  WB8t|  tbe  same  flight  greets  blm;  liitlieTto  h»  lias  Been 
nothing  lihe  it  in  Afrioa,  for  the  most  fetfSI»  lands  in 

other  parts  are  mere  patches  of  cultivatiuii  compared  with 
the  province  of  Kano,  Acres  of  (Tuiiiea  com  are  succeede«l 
by  acres  of  Iiicliaii  corn,  wheat,  rice,  or  other  cereals ;  then 
foUonv  a  stretch  of  cotton  and  millet^  the  two  iown  together 
in  alternate  rows,  so  that  the  latter  may  protect  the  &nner 
when  young  fh>m  the  fierce  rays  of  the  son;  here  ia  a 
field  of  indigo,  there  a  phmtatiou  of  cassava  ^manioc),  or 
of  gronnd-nuts,  while  heyond  again  is  a  veritable  kitchen 
garden  well  stocked  with  peas,  beans,  bananas,  sweet 
potatoesj  onions,  and  every  Tarietjr  of  Tegetable  and  herb. 
All  these  crops  are  prodnoed  with  little  actual  labonr  beyond 
sowing  and  reaping ;  the  hoe  is  the  only  agricxdtnral 
implement,  and  the  soil  is  hardly  turned  and  never  dressed ; 
the  rest  being  left  to  nature.  Valuable  trees  also  sta!id 
scattered  among  the  corn  fields,  and  from  them  the  fanner 
obtains,  simply  for  the  gathering,  many  saleable  articles. 
Snch  are  the  shesp-bntter  tree,  the  locust,  the  gambler,  the 
tamarind,  the  baobab,  and  a  specioR  of  plum-tree.  Silk- 
worms feed  on  the  tamarind  leaves,  and  bees  in  great 
quantities  nest  in  the  trees  near  the  villages,  being  care- 
fully preserved  for  the  sake  of  their  honey  and  wax  ;  while 
the  pastoral  tribes  possess  large  herds  and  flocks.  It  is  a 
hmd  of  {denty,  a  land  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honay, 
though  the  rose  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  its  thorn  even 
here ;  for  the  slave-raider  is  ever  ready  to  pounce  down 
oD  the  pagan  cultivator,  and  rob  him  of  his  hard-earned 
gains;  if  not  also  of  his  liberty. 
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* 

Between  the  towns  of  Kano  and  Sokoto  lie  two  once- 
im])ortant  provinces,  viz.  Katscna  and  Zanfara,  thuiigli 
neither  now  to  be  compared  with  Kano,  which,  us  we  said 
above,  reaped  the  advantage  of  Katsena's  decline.  The' 
reason  of  this  decline  was  the  invasion  of  the  Fnlahs ;  for, 
prior  to  1807,  the  capital  of  Eatsena  was  the  great  com- 
mercial entrep&t  of  the  Bondan.  The  Hansas  of  Katseiia 
resisted  fiercely,  and  for  seven  years  succeeded  in  main- 
tai?iinir  their  independence ;  only  at  length,  however,  to  be 
starved  into  submission  by  their  Fulah  enemies.  These 
Mven  years  of  continnons  warflure,  followed  by  a  farther 
lengthy  period  of  nnrest,  drove  away  all  the  Arab  mer- 
chants, and  diverted  the  northern  trade  to  the  more  inland 
town  of  Kano  ;  and  Katsena  has  never  been  al>le  to  n-cover 
its  position.  The  town  itself,  though  sparsely  inhabited,^ 
is  snrronnded  by  a  solid  wall,  fonning  almost  a  perfect 
square  of  sides  three  miles  in  length,  and  having  eight 
gateways ;  its  appearance  is  that  of  desolation ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  abont  a  square  mile  in  the  north-east  comer, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  vast  enclosed  space  is  an  abandoned 

'  Tlio  small  amoiut  of  trade  still  curried  on  with  the  outside 
world  is  ulmost  entirely  ia  the  direction  of  Nup^  to  whioh  there  it  a 
good  camel  route. 
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waste.  The  country  surroimding  the  town  also  shows  signs 
of  the  unfortimate  state*  of  affairs ;  for  the  still  unsubdued 
Hausas  of  Grober  and  Maradi  are  constantly  planning  war- 
like excursions  with  the  object  of  re(j;ainms:  from  the  Fulahs 

the  kini:;<l()iii!^  wliich  tliev  liave  coiiqucnMl.  TIk*  villiii;es  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  generally  strongly  fortified ;  cnlti- 
Tation  is  scanty ;  and  the  people  everywhere  live  in  terror  of 
the  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  Zanfara,  the  province  which 
adjoins  Eatsena  on  the  west,  extends  northwards  to  Gober, 
and  suffers  also  at  the  hands  of  the  Groberis  and  Maradis. 
It  pot<se?*8e8  no  actnal  capital,  the  people  of  the  old  capital, 
Zunni,  having  rehtdled  against  their  Fulali  niasteis  s<i(in 
after  the  death  of  Othman  the  Ket'ornu  r,  since  which  time 
-  the  Sultan  has  considered  it  advisable  to  keep^the  province 
under  his  direct  supervision.  Gk>vemors  are  appointed  to 
the  principal  towns,  and  the  Sariki  N*Saffara  (at|  present  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Sultan)  is  responsible  that  they  do  not 
become  disaflected.  Lik«!  Katsrna,  the  country  is  now  de- 
populated, and  in  all  directions  arc  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  a  wasted  land — a  condition  of  things 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  Zanfara 
is  the  nearest  province  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

About  the  minor  Sokoto  provinces,  such  as  Eebbi,  Daura, 
Gober,  and  Kwontagura,^  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to 
rehite ;  we  will  therefore  pnss  to  the  capital  (<n*  rather 
capitals)  of  the  great  Sultau  el  Alumenin.  The  city  of 
Sokoto,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  was  founded  by  Othman 
Dan  Fodio,  who  had  previously  established  himself  at|Gando 

'  A  portion  of  Kebbi  bulon^s  to  Gando.  The  capital  of  Daura  lies 
about  100  miles  noith-eafit  of  the  town  of  Katsena,  and  was  onc«  a 
flourishing  Hausa  town,  where  resided  Dodo,  the  chief  Hausa  deity ; 
Gober  (capital  Maiadi)  is  situated  between  Sokoto  and  the  Sahara. 
Kwontagora  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle 
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and  at  Sifawa,^  neither  of  which  apparently  pleased  him. 
Ill  eventually  fixing  on  Sokoto.  he  was  influenced  by  varimis 
considerations  ;  the  site  had  the  advantage  of  high  ground, 
the  neighbourhood  was  well  watered  by  a  riyer'  and  it» 
tribntariea,  and  here  the  Snltan  would  be  in  a  more  central 
position  lor  looking  after  the  different  provincea  of  his  vast 
empire.    Sokoto,  therefore,  became  the  capital,  and  remains 
surh,  in  nanio  at  any  rate,  at  present,  though  the  Sultan  and 
hia  court  have  for  many  years  resided  at  the  town  of  Wurno, 
twenty  miles  away.    The  walls  built  by  Sultan  Bello  to- 
protect  his  capital  from  the  Goberis  and  others  of  the 
Hansas  whom  he  and  his  father,  the  Jehadi,  had  only 
partially  subdued,  are  twenty  feet  in  heicjht,  and  enclose  a 
reijular  square,  each  side  <A'  which  is  three  thousand  yards  in 
length.    As  a  further  <let"ence,  Sokoto  has  a  dry  ilitcli  out- 
side the  wall,  and  admittance  to  the  city  is  gained  by  eight 
gates,  two  on  each  side.   In  the  days  of  Othman,  the  whole 
interior  space  was  thickly  populated — at  one  time  120,000 
inhabitants;  with  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Wurno, 
however,  the  population  i-a|»i<lly  dt  t-n-ascd.  and  liarth  (1853) 
estimated  it  at  only  2U,UUU.    The  liigh  ground  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  and  the  market-place  on  a  rocky  slope  in 
the  north-east  angle,  while  the  former  palace  is  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eastern  gates.   In  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a  once-famons  nios  jue, 
adjaeent  to  which  is  the  shrine  of  the  great  Othman,  still 
visited  by  pious  i'uiah  pilgrims,  who  regard  it  as  a  local 
Mecca.   As  a  commercial  town,  Sokoto  is  of  small  account, 
though  it  is  the  rendezvous  of  merchants  fix)m  all  parts,  and 

*  Gatido  is  about  fifty-five  miles  aouth-west,  Sifawa  eighteen  miks 
•oath,  of  Sokoto. 

*  The  Bfayo  Kehbi  (called  by  the  Haiuas  Goulbi  ITKebbi,  or 
Goulbi  N^okoto).  It  enters  tho  Middle  Niger  at  a  p<»iit  opponte 
0iimba,  about  100  miles  above  Boums. 
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its  market  often  exhibits  a  fair  stock  of  iiit'ieliaiidise.  the 
more  important  articles  on  sale  heing  slaves,  hordes,  cattle, 
iron,  aud  leather  articles.^  Still,  Sokoto  ^  a  great  metro- 
polis has  ceaaed  to  exiat;  in  £|6t,  at  tha  preaent  day  it  ia 
quite  a  minor  town,  remaij^hle  njaroly  ffi  ppBseaaiag  the 
name  by  whiofi  the  innp|re  19  known,  and  aa  a  place  of 

jjiJ-riinage. 

Wurno,  the  real  capital,  was  l)nilt,  in  1831,  by  Sultan 
Atiku,  fho  deemed  it  more  suitable  than  Sokoto  as  a  base  of 
operations  fi>r  holding  in  fshfek  the  Goberis  aii4  Maradia. 
(t  is  not  by  any  m^ans  a  laige  town,  ptmtaining  not  more 
than  6000  inhabttantt,  bnt  aa  the  seat  of  goTenuiient  it  ia  of 

Home  consequence.  It  stands  on  a  hill,'  150  feet  or  so  above 
the  surrounding  country,  ami  is  barely  three-quarters  of  a 
square  mile  in  area ;  but  it  is  considered  far  more  healthy 
than  Sokoto,  vhich  enjoys  anything  but  a  good  x^utatian  in 
this  respect.  In  general  shape  it  is  a  squaxe,  with  sides  of 
about  1000  yards,  though  ^he  north  wall  has  been  rounded 

oti"  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  coutiguration  of  the  lull. 
Like  >Sukot(),  each  side  has  two  gates,*  a  little  ilistauce 
outside  wlrich  are  the  wells  which  supply  the  town  with 
water,  while  on  the  west  and  north  flow  streams,  draining 
into  the  Sokoto  Biver  (lower  in  its  course  knowu  as  the 
Mayo  Kebbi).   The  residence  of        Sultan^he  Sariki 

N']\rusidiii\ a  is  in  tlie  centre  of  the  town,  and  tlic  market- 
place (with  wuU  and  ditcli)  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
without  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city  wall.  The  a^)- 
poarance  of  Wurno  differs  in  no  way  from  ofher  Fulah 

*  Bridles  aud  hursu  trappings,  btgs,  cushions,  and  slippt^ra. 

*  Sandstone. 

*  It  must  not  be  nnsgined  that  the  gates  of  a  Folab  town  are  to  be 
compered  with,  for  instance,  the  Cashmere  Oate  at  Delhi ;  they  ace 
mcapable  of  reoistanoe.  and,  bemg  usually  only  openings  in  the  will, 
are  pracUoally  the  weak  point*. 
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towns,  there  being,  1^  .usunl,  no  streets,  bnt  merely  a  mass  of 
Bnclosnres  containing  cireolar  mnd  huts  with  beehive-like 

thatched  roofs,  the  wholo  well  shaded  l)y  large  and  lianilsome 
trees.  The  place  merits  no  leiii^thier  (Ifscrijitimi  than  we 
have  bestowed  on  it,  for  as  the  capital  of  a  most  remarkable 
African  empire  it  is  decidedly  disappointing,  and  probably 
the  only  reasoin  why  the  Saltan  has  never  thought  fit  to 
transfer  his  court  to  Eano  is  the  fear  that  by  so  doing  the 
Ooberis  would  be  given  an  (•{•portunity  of  driving  home  the 
Aved.ge  whose  thin  rnd  has,  ft»r  many  years.  l)een  pnshed  well 
to  the  front.  Gober  is  undoubtedly  the  weak  spot  in  the 
Fulah  Empire,  which,  considering  that  it  was  the  State  in 
which  Othman  oommdnced  his  jehad,  is  strange ;  yet,  so  far, 
no  Sultan  has  beeji  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  Goberis  to 
complete  submission.  The  task  is  too  extensive,  since,  if 
driven  back,  this  border  tribe  has  behind  it  the  whole  of  the 
iSuliara  to  retire  into. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  Sokoto  division  of  the 
Fulah  Empire;  we  must  now  concern  ourselves  with  the 
€hindo  ^  division,  in  reality  of  far  less  importance,  thou^  as 
having  within  its  limits  two  provinces  which  have  recently 
been  en  evidence,  not  to  be  passed  over.  It  will  be  remem- 
l)ered  that,  as  stat«^d  in  the  last  chapter,  when  Othman  Dan 
Fodio  had  completed  his  concjuests,  he  divided  up  the  various 
provinces,  and  apportioned  them  to  his  son  and  nejihew, 
the  latter  being  proclaimed  first  Sultan  of  the  Gando,-  or 

'  fisrth  (1858)  miumcrates  the  various  provinces  of  Gando  as 
follows: — "the  western  half  oi  Kebbi,  Mauri  or  Arewa,  Zabenna, 
Dcndiiia  (coinprisitiL'  Kt  iiga-koy  and  Z.iL'ha).  ;i  ^M-t-at  j>art  of  Gtirnia 
(comprising  thf  iirovinuus  of  Galaijo,  'I'.ntKle,  Vaglia.  and  Lihtjiko), 
with  a  sinull  {>ortioii  of  Borgu  or  Harba,  a  largo  portion  of  Yttrulia 
with  thu  cupiUil  .\l<iri  ur  llurin,  and,  on  the  oast  side  of  the  river,  the 
provinoea  ol  Yaori,  and  Nup4  or  Nyffi.** 

*  Mahomed  Ben  Abdallah,  the  first  Sultan  of  Oando,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Mahomed  Wani,  after  whom  another  brother,  Khalilu, 
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western,  half  of  tlie  Fnlah  Empire,  extending  from  the 
borders  of  Sokoto  across  the  Middle  Niger  and  as  far 

south  as  Ilorin,  or  what  is  now  the  uurtlu  rii  boundary  of  the 
hinterhuul  of  La^jos  Co](^ny.  Of  tliis  vast  territory  the 
Sultan  is  jjtill  the  nominal  ruler,  aud  the  vassal  states  con- 
tinue to  pay  him  tribute,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
dominion  over  snch  provinces  as  Nnp^  and  Ilorin  is  bat 
lightly  felt ;  moreover,  he  himself  pays  homage  to  his  religions 
superior  of  Sokoto,  and,  being  heavily  subsidiaed  by  the 
Royal  Niirer  Company,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  u  servant 
of  Great  Britain.  His  capital  is  at  Gando,  a  town  situated 
about  eighty  milea  from  the  Middle  Niger,  in  a  narrow  valley 
(through  which  flows  a  tributary  of  the  Sokoto  Biver),  and 
commanded  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  hills.  It  is  of  no  very 
great  size,  but  the  land  within  the  walls,  being  well  irrigated 
and  excessively  fertile,  is  a  mass  of  cultivation,  and  the 
dwellings  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the 
wide-sprendiiiL;  trees  and  groves  of  bananas.  For  its  fruit» 
and  vegetables  ^  Gando  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
most  picturesque  spot,  though  its  market  is  small,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  the  place  to  mark  it  as  the  capital  of  a  great 
empire.  Yet  its  neighbourhood  bespeaks  prosperity,  for  large 
farms  and  villuires,  suiTouuded  by  a  considerable  amount  t)f 
cultivation  lie  scattered  in  all  diroetions,  and  the  loads  leadinii' 
to  Sokoto,  Jega,  and  other  large  towns,  at  all  times  present  a 
busy  scene.  Like  Sokoto,  it  is  troubled  by  raiding  bands  of 
independent  Hausas,  and  the  villages  and  towns  of  the  home 
province  are  continually  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Argimgns  and  others,  against  whom  Gando  does  not  take 
auylliiiig  like  such  strong  measures  as  Sokoto. 

came  to  the  throne  (1836),  and  he  it  was  whom  Barth  visited  in  his 
capital  in  18d3. 

1  Bananas,  dates,  the  fruit  of  the  dum  and  deleb  palm,  shearbutter, 
tamannd,  onions,  yams,  peas,  beans,  &c. 
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.  Of  the  majority  of  the  provineefl  tributary  to  Qondo  it  will 

be  sufficient  here  to  mention  merely  the  geoi^raphieal  situation, 
reservjjig  u  nioiv  k•ll^thy  deseriptijin  for  the  two  great  States 
of  Nup^  and  Ilorin  (Yoruba).  Gando,  the  capital,  is  iu 
Western  Kebbi,  the  divided  piOYiiiee,  which  also  has  the 
honour  of  indndiikg,  within  its  eastern  portion,  the  city  of 
Sokoto.  North  of  Eebbi  (whieh  oomprises  all  the  country 
between  Sokoto  and  the  Middle  Niger)  lies  Manri  or  Areua; 
between  Mauri  and  the  Niger  is  Zahenna  or  Zernia  (just 
north  uf  the  notorious  boundary  town  of  Hay) ;  wedged  in 
between  the  last  three  pioYinoes  and  the  great  river  stretches 
Bendina ;  while  the  riverside  province  of  Yaori  ^  separates 
Kebbi  from  Knp^.  Across  the  Niger,  i.e.  on  its  right  bank, 
we  have  Gurma  on  the  north,  with  Borgu  *  adjoining  it  on 
the  south,  and  further  suutli  still  Ilorin  or  Yoruba.  The 
number  >4'  Europeans  who  have  visited  all  or  any  of  these 
inland  ii'ulah  (or  Hausa)  states  can  be  almost  counted  on 
one's  fingers;  with  Nnp^  matters  are  different,  for  it  has 
held  oontinnons  intercomrse  with  Englishmen  for  close  on 
forty  years,  and  Ilorin  is  no  longer  a  trrra  incotjnita.  Both 
are  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  future  history  of 
Nigeria,  if  not  also  of  Great  Britain  in  Africa. 

The  earliest  information  about  Nup4  was  that  collected  by 
Ciliqvptrton  during  his  first  expedition  (1822-4),  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  Sultan  Bello's  description  of  the  country,  from 
which  we  leani  that  it  was  generally  considered  that  the 
pagan  Nupes  ^  originally  came  from  Kutsheua,  Zaria,  Kano, 

^  The  peu^)le  who  mardarad  Hungu  Park  were  nativM  of  Yaiiri» 
oppoflite  BooMa. 

*  VOb  Chapter  XIL  Only  a  veiy  mall  portion  of  Borgu  is  daimed 

by  Gando,  and  even  tins  claim  is  more  than  doobtfnl. 

•  The  tribal  marks  of  the  Nupe  pagans  are  throe  elliptical  ga^iheft 
from  the  temple  to  the  mouth,  and  one  horixontai  gash  acrou  noM 
and  cheeks. 
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and  other  parts.  The  first  European  known  to  hare  reached 
Nup^  was  Homemann,^  but  as  he  left  no  records  of  his  travels, 

it  was  not  until  Clappcrton  undertook  his  second  expedition 

(1825-7)  that  any  authentic  acooiint  of  tlio  country  was 
forthcoming.  Lander  (1830)  wrote  fully  of  liis  experiences 
ill  Nupc,  and  as  it  was  the  tirst  Mohammedan  kingdom  met 
with  by  the  subsequent  Government  expeditions,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  historical  information  has  been  handed 
down  by  their-  chroniclers.  Its  story  since  the  Fulah  con- 
quest is  not  unlike  that  of  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  tliough  it  lias  had  the  advanta'_ro  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  for  a  much  lonucr  period,  aiid  even 
if  the  pagan  aborigines  have  not  benetit^jd  thereby,  it  is 
certain  that  the  power  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  has  in- 
oreased  very  considerably,  so  much  so,  in  fact  that,  for  many 
years  past,  the  jurisdiction  of  Gkindo  over  Nnpd  has  greatly 

diminislied. 

To  understand  anything'  of  Xnpe  -  politics,  it  is  necessary 
to  become  acquainted  with  certain  matters  of  history,  though 
not  of  a  period  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  After  the  country  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Fulahs,  civil  wars  were  frequent,  the  Pagans  endeavouring 
to  recover  their  country  from  their  Muslim  oppressors. 
About  1818,  Nasa,''  king  of  Nupe,  died,  when  his  son  3Ia- 
magia  ^  claimed  the  throue.  A  rival,  however,  arose  iu  Jemata, 

>  Fttfepageia 

*  Other  namee Nufe,  Nyfee,  Nife,  Nupajraee,  Ynfi,  Anuperi,  Yowi; 
the  Hauaas  call  it  Takpa,  Tapoa,  Tapa,  or  Tacwa ;  H  ia  alao  some- 

tiiucs  known  by  the  name  of  its  capital,  Bida. 

'  McWilliiiiii  (L^4r)  t-alls  him  Musa,  tlioiiuh  i>r<>l)ahly  orroneously. 
Musa,  or  Malhmi  Mnsa,  was  aiintlifi  uaini'  fur  MaMani  I)en<l<». 

*  Mai,na,  or  Maiiiatria,  a  cniitracti"  111  I ,f  Mallain  Ma^xia.  Lan«]ur  savs 
tluit  Maiaagitt  unil  Etlrisa  were  brothers  uhf  hittir  the  ehk-r),  and 
that  Edriaa actually  Bucceeded  bis  father,  Nasa,  and  was  acknowledged 
kixif*  by  the  natioti.  Mamagia  rebelled,  and  obtaiiied  the  aid  of  Bello, 
of  Sokoto,  when  Edrisa  was  defeated  and  driven  from  ISupf. 
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ihe  son  of  NasaV  eldest  sister,  and  eiYil  war  broke  out.  Ma- 
magfa' haying  obtained  the  assistaiioe  of  tbe  Pnlalis,  routed  and 

kilK'il  Jt'iiiata.  wliusc  son,  Edcresi,^  then  took  n]»  his  father's 
cause,  and  carried  ou  the  war.  In  18215,  Clappertuii  found 
thf  war  in  full  progress,  and  Mamagia  (or,  as  he  calls  him, 
Mahomed  el  Magia)  getting  the  best  of  it,  since  his  unbounded 
generosity  won  over  the  people  to  his  side;  and  the  superior 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Fnlah  horsemen,  who  aided  him, 
easily  defeated  Ederisi's  half-trainet]  Nupe  paijans.  The  war 
was,  however,  carried  on  for  several  yt  rirs,  until  eventually, 
but  not  until  1811 ,  matters  were  settled  by  the  Fulahs,  and 
the  country  was  divided  between  Mamagia  and  Edetiai,  both 
of  whom  were  made  vassals  of  Sumo,'  king  of  Rabba>  a  son 
of  the  famous  Mallam  Dendo  (who  died  in  1842),  and  grand* 
son  of  Sultan  Kello.  Mamauia's  head-quarters  were,  witK 
Sumo,  at  liuhba,  while  Ederisi  ic^idf  1  near  Egpi,  and,  on 
the  (h  ath  of  both  ^lamagia  and  Kdehsi,  Sumo  proclaimed 
himself  Emir  of  all  Nup4. 

-  Histoiy  is  ever  repeating  itself,  and  in  these  petty  Moham- 
medan kingdoms  the  Koranic  law  of  fraternal  succession 

provides  a  never-ending  cause  for  dynastic  squabbles — the 
revolt  of  one  brother  ai^ainst  another.  They  are  born  of 
different  motliers  [very  frequently  of  different  tribes],  and 
each  imiigines  that,  with  the  support  of  his  mother's  people, 
he  will  be  able  to  gain  the  throne.  Instances  will  be  found 
in  every  Soudan  State,  and  Nup^  is  no  exception ;  we  have 
already  seen  how  the  first  two  rulers  acted,  and  on  their 
death  without  heirs  a  similar  state  of  afiairs  at  once  com- 
menced, bumo,  the  new  Emir  <»f  Nnpi',  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  a  son  of  Mallam  Dendo,  who  also  had  (by  a  Nup^ 

* 

*  Leader,  Laird,  and  Oldfleld  oal  him  Bdriaa;  Schfoaayt  Usnanie 

was  Baa  iMa  (i.e.  King  Issa),  and  that  he  was  king  of  Barra. 

'  Also  known  as  Somoaaki,  a  contraction  of  Snmo  aariki  (Sumo  the 
king),  and  aa  Oaman,  or  Othman,  Saki. 
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"wife)  another  son,  named  Dasaba  or  Masaba.^  Now,  before 
Snmo  had  been  established  by  the  Fnlahs  in  Babba^  » 
qnanel  had  arisen  between  ihe  half-brothers,  the  resoli  ot 

■  which  was  that  Masaba  fled  to  Ladi,  on  the  sonthem 
bank  (jf  ihe  Middle  Nit,o  r.  Here  he  gained  great  intiueiiee 
over  the  Nupes,  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
mother  was  of  their  race,  whereas  Sumo  was  of  Fulah 
parentage  on  both  sides,  and  by  1845  matters  were  ripe  for 
rebellion.  Masaba  attacked  Rabba,  defeated  his  brother  (who 
fled  into  the  Hansa  conntry),  saoked  and  bnmt  the  town, 
and  proclaimed  himself  Kmir  of  Xupe,  with  hib  eajtital  at 
Ladi.  But  the  people  who  had  assisted  him  soon  discovered 
that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  for  Masaba,  once  established 
on  the  throne,  turned  out  to  be  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  all 
his  dealings  with  them ;  consequently,  in  1854,  the  oountiy 
rose,  and  drove  their  king  into  exile,  appointing  Basib%  son 
of  Mamagia,  to  be  their  ruler.  Masaba  went  to  Ilorin,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Fnlahs,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  he  jx  rsuaded  the  Nupes  to  receive  him  back. 
He  now  moved  bis  court  from  Ladi  to  Kabbu,  which  had 
grown  np  again  to  be  a  town  of  some  sise,  and  here  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  few  years. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  time  when  Baikie  took  np  his 
consular  appointment  at  Tiokoja,-  and  it  is  due  to  Masaba  to 
say  that  tile  goodwill  which  he  showed  towards  the  little 
British  si  ttlemeiit  was  the  means  of  tirndy  establishing  our 
commercial  position  on  the  Niger,  though  probably  the 
frequent  presents  which  he  received  acted  as  an  incentive  to 
his  friendship.  As  a  ruler  he  was  never  }>opular  among  his 
own  peo{»le,  but  Ik'  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  white 
trader,  and  eiidravoured  to  increase  his  own  wealth  and  power 
in  the  land  by  commercial  transactions.    His  capital  was 

>  A  coiitraction  cither  of  Mailam  8aba  or  Mohamad  Saba. 
»  Vtde  Chapter  XI. 
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Babba  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Niger),  a  pUw* 
•whieby  from  ita  dtaaftioii,  tapfmmaHj  fttlfilled  avarj  xequisiU 
of  the  cloef  town  of  an  impoitaiit  proviiioe;^  vlietkir 
IfasalMi  disliked  the  town  we  are  not  told,  hnt  certain  it  is 

tliJit,  at  the  tirst  u)>p()rtunity,  he  lost  no  time  in  leuviug  it. 
The  Emir's  commandcr-iu-cliief  was  one  Omoru,  who,  after 
one  of  his  periodical  slaving  expeditions,  founded  tlie  town 
of  BicUs  and,  being  pleased  with  his  ohoice  of  a  site,  per- 
suaded his  mastor  to  pay  him  a  viait,  the  result  of  whioh 
was  that  Hasaba  proclaimed  it  his  capital,  and  forthwith 
transferred  his  conrt  to  the  spot.^  Onioru  was  uuw  in  high 
favour,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  founding  of  tlie  new  capital 
the  Enai  ordained  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  throne  at 
his  own  death.  This  aotually  oecnrred  in  1873,  and  Omom 
leigned  oter  Nnp4  nntil  1882,  when  he  was  sncoeeded  by 
Halek^,  a  If asaba.  The  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Omom, 
who  was  not  even  of  royal  descent,  naturally  created  dia- 
affectiun,  and  this  extraordinary  decree  of  Masaba  has  given 
rise  to  no  small  amount  of  trouble;  fur  not  content  with 
making  Omoru  emir,  he  made  a  further  settlement  as  to  the 
sHccesaiop,  vis.  that  after  Omoru  there  should  be  sno- 
oeesiTely  two  Hasaba  emirs,  then  one  Omoru  emir,  to  ba 
followed  a^ain  by  two  Masabas,  and  so  on.  All  this,  in  a 
euuntry  where  intrigue  is  tlie  very  essence  of  life,  produces  a 
state  of  aflairs  irequently  verging  on  civil  war,  though, 
fortunately,  the  presence  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
keepa  matters  fairly  straight.'   Still,  to  the  outsider  Nttp6 

>  The  tombs  of  the  Nnp6  kings  toe  still  to  be  seen  at  Babba. 

'  After  Masaba  had  established  himself  at  Bida,  his  treatment  ol 
his  pagan  nubjocts  was  so  harsh  that  he  was  again  driven  from  the 
throne.  He  then  sought  the  aid  ol  Sokoto  and  regained  his  posi- 

tiun. 

'  The  Emir  Omoru  was  in  daii^ur  of  In  ing  tk'tlironod  in  \^^2,  aiul 
that  the  rebellion  was  put  tlown  was  entirely  due  to  the  National 
African  Company,  who  supported  Omoru  with  an  armed  force. 
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I^olitici  are  moirt 'confQBilkgVtlLd'muii'pbmts,  homt&r,  to 
remember  are  that  there  Ure  two  Actions  i  the  deacendante  of 
the  interloper  Omorn  and  the  royal  honae  of  Ifaaaha.  Until 

qiiito  recently  there  were  always  three  grades  of  lieirsliip  to 
the  tiirone,  with  distinct  titles;  thns  the  tirst  heir  was  known 
as  the  Shiaba,^  the  second  as  the  Prince  Futiin  (both  Masabas), 
and  the  third  aa  the  Makum'  (Uie  eldest  son  of  Omorn). 
Dnring  the  reign  of  Malek^,  the  first  title  oeased  to  exists 
princijially  becanse  the  Omorn  faction  snecessively  poisoned 
off  anyone  who  filled  it,  and  when  Maleke  died,  in  181^5,  the 
Potun,  Abu  liekri  (or  )M>kl)ari),  became  Emir.'*  It  was  with 
this  latter  rnler  that  tlie  Royal  Niger  Company  settled 
accounts  in  1897/  and  on  his  depoeitioli  the  Maknm, 
Mohammed  (Omorn),  was  installed  as  Endr  (Febniaiy  5th, 
189"/).  Masaha's  arrangement^  therefore,  has  so  far  been 
carried  out. 

The  actual  limits  of  Nnpe,  nntil  lSi»7.  eunld  not  be  at  all 
distinctly  detined.  A  slave-raid  among  the  pagans  added, 
for  the  time  being,  several  hnndreds  of  sqnare  miles  to  the 
Emir's  donunions,  which,  howeTer,  if  not  considered  of  valne, 
were  left  alone.  On  the  ontskirts  of  the  kingdom,  therefore, 
there  were  vast  tracts,  of  which  the  heathen  population  itself 
could  scarcely  say  whether  or  not  they  were  vassals  of  the 
Mohammedan  ruler  of  Nupe.  The  only  thiug  that  they  could 
truly  affinn  was  that  all  Mohammedans  were  their  bitterest 
foes,  who,  when  opportunity  offered,  would  raid  their  villages, 
even  though  they  paid  tribute  to  the  Emir.  Boughly  speak- 
ing, in  the  name  Nup^  is  comprised  all  the  country  on  both 
banks  of  the  Middle  Niger,  from  the  confluence  at  Lukuja, 
up  to  Borgu  and  Kambari.   Inland  its  southern  boundary 

>  Heir-apparentb  *  Commander-in^Chisi 

*  Hit  three  elder  brothers  had  died.        «  F&te  Chapter  XV. 
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luljoins  the  Yoroba  kingdom  of  Ilorin ;  Borgu,  Kambari,  and 

Yauri,  bound  it  on  the  north  ;  Gbari  hems  it  in  on  the  north- 
east;  wliile.  on  tlio  east,  it  muy  be  said  to  extend  t>>  Nas- 
sarawa  an<l  tlie  country  of  the  pa^nm  Ba^as,  on  the  Benue 
Biver.  The  country  eTorywbere  has  tlie  appearance  of  great 
fertility,  and,  except  that  the  track  of  the  slaye-raider  is 
mariced  in  lUl  directions  by  rained  towns  and  irillages,  ona 
would  imagine  Nup^  to  be  a  most  i)rus})erou8  kingdom.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  is  pa^^an,  still  uiiconveited  by  their 
conqueiors,  though  near  the  large  towns,  presided  over  by 
the  Faithful,  litlohauunedanism  is  professed  in  a  more  or  less 
half-hearted  manner.  That  the  Nup^s— i.e.  the  pagans — ^ 
are  a  magnificent  race,  both  physicaUy  and  mentally,  is 
apparent  to  anyone  who  Yisits  their  country,  though  un- 
checked o}»|)ression  has  gradually  told  on  their  natural 
characteristics.  As  blacksmiths,  workers  in  brass,  leather, 
and  glass.  weavers,  and  as  canoe-builders,  they  probably 
excel  all  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  Their  workmanship 
shows  a  skill  and  taste  in  design  which,  althongh  somewhat 
crude,  lacks  only  development  to  become  artistic.  Brass 
boM'ls,  vessels  of  various  })atterns,  trumpets,  swords,  and 
spears,  saddlery,  embroidered  slippers,  bags,  baskets,  and 
glass  armlets  and  bangles  are  amongst  their  specialties; 
whilst,  in  the  country  parts,  there  is  evidence  enough  of 
their  taste  for  agriculture.  A  peculiar  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  heathen  Nup6  is  his  cheerfulness  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances;  his  village  may  be  raided  bv  the 
Mohammedans,  and  his  friends  and  relations  carried  olf  into 
slavery,  yet  in  a  few  days  he  will  return  from  his  hiding- 
place,  rebuild  his  house,  and  settle  down  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

The  principal  towns  and  villages  are  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the   main   river  or  its  numerous 
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tiibutarifis.  Bida,^  the  eapital,  liaa  loiiia  tiiirty-fiTe  niks 
inland  from  tha  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Niger,  and  iafeaehed, 
in  the  rainy  season,  by  aseending  the  Wonangi  river  to  a 

town  of  the  same  name ;  but  in  tlie  dry  season  the  journey 
from  tlie  Niger  is  usually  made  by  roail,  and  takes  about  two 
days.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  about  four  square  miles,  is 
•eireular  in  shape,  and  is  suzroonded  by  a  mud  wail  and  ditoh. 
like  Gkmdo,  it  is  bnilt  in  a  hollow,  eommanded  on  all  sidea 
hy  low  hilUn  while  two  small  streams,  flowing  from  the  south 
and  west,  unite  within  the  town  before  proceeding  to  join  the 
Kiver  Kadnna,  wliich  passes  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
northern  wails.  There  are  altogether  ten  gates,  the  largest 
being  known  as  the  Hausa  gate  on  the  north,  the  Uorin  gate 
on  the  west,  the  Bomosu  Bana  gate  on  the  south-west,  and 
the  Wonangi  gate  on  the  south-east.  Compared  with  other 
Fnlali  provincial  ea[»itals,  Bida  is  (or  was  before  the  recent 
war)  iirchitecturally  remarkable  ;  outwardly  it  is  very  similar 
to  other  towns,  with  the  usual  mud-enclosed  palaces,  mat* 
•enclosed  dwellings,  tree-shaded  open  spaces,  and  markst- 
plaeee ;  but  the  interiors  of  some  of  the  palaces  display  an 
junount  of  artistic  taste  surprising  in  such  an  out-of-the-waj 
part  of  the  world.  The  hard  clay  of  the  walls  is  beautifully 
pidislied,  and  in  many  cases  ceramic  ornamentation  is  found  ; 
while  the  Moorish  ceiling  and  the  horseshoe  arch  are  by  no 
means  nnoommon.  The  only  other  town  of  any  importance  in 
Northern  Nup^  (i.e.  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Niger)  is  Rabba — the  old  cajntal, 
and  perlmps  the  only  reason  that  it  is  still  of  importance  is 
that  the  Koyal  Xii^er  Comi)any  has  here  its  one  trading- 
station  on  this  bank  of  the  river.   In  reality  the  place  is 

>  Lieutenant  C.  F.  S.  Vandeleur,  D.S.O.  (1897),  made  the  me&n 
Utitadeof  Bida90  5'18"N.;  tke  longitiide  6«  T  S. 
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BOihiDg  mote  than  a  large  yiUaga,  mcl,  trHh  the  exoeption  of 
the  tomhti  ol  the  kings,  theie  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was 

at  one  time  the  capital  of  a  flourishing  state  and  a  trade 
centre.  Its  ap})earauee  is,  liowever,  decidedly  picturesque, 
the  clusters  of  little  grass  huts  descending  to  the  water's 
•edge,  and  standing  ont  against  a  hackgroond  of  handsome 
dark  gieen  treee,  while  jnst  abo^e  the  town  hig^  sand- 
stone olii&  oast  ruddy  refleetiQiui  across  the  fiur-eztending 
jiver. 

The  greater  part  of  Soutlu  rn  Nupe — the  portion  of  the 
kingdom  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Middle  Niger — 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emir  only  comparatively  recently, 
nnd  was  tot  many  years  practically  the  NnpS  slanng  pre- 
eerve.  It  adjoins  the  kingdom  of  Dorin  on  the  sonth  and 
west,  while  towards  the  east  it  stretches  an  indt-linite  distance 
into  the  country  inhabited  by  various  pa^^an  tribes,  notably 
the  Yagbas,  the  Ogidis,  and  the  JCukurukus.  In  this  wide 
tract  there  are  seyeral  large  towns,  most  of  which  owe  their 
extent  to  having  been  hitherto  war  campe,  or  bases  of  opera- 
tions, fbr  the  *Fnlah  slave-raiders— now,  thanks  to  the  recent 

successful  expctlition  of  the  lioyal  Xii;cr  Conipaiiy,  a  thing  of 
the  past.  To  Kgt^a,'  which  lies  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
river  some  three  hundred  miles  above  Lokoja,  this  old  order 
of  things  never  applied,  for,  ever  since  the  white  trader  ex- 
tended his  infloence  to  Nup^,  Egga  has  been  the  chief  trading 
port  of  the  kingdom.  That  it  has  frequently  suffered  at  the 
hiuitls  of  the  emir  ainl  his  Fulah  warriors  is  true,  and,  though 
more  than  once  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  has  always  been 
immediately  rebuilt.  Situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  route 
between  Kano  and  Uonn,  it  naturally  forms  a  great  meeting- 

'  The  journey  from  V.^i'^n  to  Rida  can  l»e  acooniplishtid  in  one  day, 
though  as  a  rule  it  occupies  two  ur  eveu  tlu'oe. 
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place  for  natiTe  nietohants,  who  are,  ddnbUeas,  also  attiraeted 
to  the  spot  by  the  knowledge  that  they  can  here  purchase 

European  goods  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  anywhere  inland. 
Anotlu  r  town  of  some  eonsocpience  on  this  bank  is  Shonira — 
a  sturting-pomt  for  Jiorin,  and  within  three  days'  marc  h  of 
that  town.  A  Bmall  navigable  river  flows  from  Shonga  Town 
into  the  Niger,  which  it  enters  at  a  point  almost  opposite 
Babba,  and  traders  going  south  adopt  this  route,  as  it 
shortens  the  overland  journey  from  the  Niger  to  Tlorin  and 
Lagos  by  two  days — a  matter  of  some  consideration  wlien  tlie 
cost  of  carriers  has  to  be  taken  into  ac*  ouut.  Of  Nn}>t'  and 
its  towns  there  is  little  more  to  be  said,  except  that 
'  the  startling  events  of  1897  have  brought  about  vast 
changes  in  the  country  .with  immense  benefits  for  the  pagan 
popuhition.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Ilorin,  wliidi.  like  Xnjx',  lias  been  mndi 
under  discussion  of  late  vears,  i»  the  southernmost  Fulah 
province,  and  is  situated  between  Nup^  and  Yorubaland 
proper,  i.e.  the  hinterland  of  Lagos  Ck>lony.'  At  one  tame  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  pagan  kingdom  of  Yoruba,'  but  was 
incor|)orated  into  the  Fulah  empire,  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
present  century,  by  Dan  Fodio,  wlio,  however,  never  com- 
pletely conquered  it.  After  the  Kt  former's  death,  Moham- 
medan influence  gradually  spread  south ;  .  the  town  of  Ilorin 

»  J  iV/f  Chapter  XV. 
»  Chapter  VTT. 

'  Sultan  Rt'lio  says  of  the  Tnnihas : — "Tiny  uri<^'inatecl  from  the 
remnants  of  the  chiklren  of  Canaan,  who  were  of  thotriho  of  NiniriKl. 
The  causti  uf  theii'  estahHshmeul  in  the  west  of  Africa  was,  as  it  is 
stated,  in  oonseqnence  of  their  being  driven  by  Yaa-Boob*,  son  of 
Kahtan,  out  of  Anibia,  to  the  western  ooost  between  Eg>'pt  and 
Abyssinia.  IVom  that  spot  th^  advanced  into  the  interior  crilAfrioa, 
till  they  reached  Yarba,  wheve  they  fixed  their  residenoe."  Thetribal 
marks  of  the  pagan  Yorubas  were  originally  several  fine  cuts  along 
the  cheeks,  but  noimdays  the  practice  of  marking  ajq;ieani  to  be  gou^ 
out  of  ibshicHi. 
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was  poroehdioed  tbe  capital  of  the  proWnce,^  and  the  Fulahs 
overran  the  whole  of  Tornbaland — almost  to  the  sea.  For 
many  yeav^  the  Yonibas  remained  subservient  to  tlie  Fulahs, 
though  lalaui  made  but  few  couveris  among  the  Boutliom 
tribes,  and  eventually  the  people  of  Ibadan  raised  a  lebelliony 
when,  with  the  assistance  of  the.  neighboniing  pagan  tribes, 
they  sneceeded  in  driving  the  Fnlahs  haek  to  their  capital  at 
Eorin.  This  event  occurred  some  forty  years  ago,  since 
^vlli(  h  time  hardly  a  year  of  })e{iee  lias  been  known,-  though, 
now  that  tlie  entire  country  has  passed  under  the  protection 
either  of  the  Lagos  Colony  or  of  the  Boyal  Niger  Company, 
a  more  satifl&otory  state  of  afiairs  may  be  ezpeoted,  and  the 
Mohammedans  will  have  to  adopt  some  other  methods  of 
eonversion  than  by  the  sword.* 

The  Ilorin  country  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  fertile  parts  of  West  Africa  south  of  the  Middle  Niger, 
with.a  climate  free  from  the  pestilential  malaria  of  the  coast. 
Sitnated  in  the  basia  of  the  Niger,  it  is  well  watered  by 
nnmerons  rivers  and  streams  which,  in  the  wet  season  (June 
to  October)  can  only  be  crossed  by  canoe-ferry,  though  at 
other  times  i:^enorally  fordable.  Vast  rolling  plains  alternate 
with  low  ranges  of  forest -clad  hills,  the  bush  being  in  places 
dense,  in  others  ahnost  park-like  in  appearance.  The  paths, 
from  viUage  to  viUage  and  from  fium  to  fann,  are  nowhere 
more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  in  the  rainy  season  are  fringed 
with  coarse  grass,  often  growing  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten 

'  ThiH  WHS  brou<,'}»t  abtiiit  by  a  MoliainnaMhiii  priest  naiucd  Alimi, 
whif  pcrsiiadi'd  tlus  puj^an  king,  Afouja,  to  ask  tliu  Ful&hB  to  aid  him 
ill  his  frontior  wars.    V'ido  Ujj  the  SiyeTf  page  172. 

*  FMfc  Chapter  VIL 

*  The  first  F^dsh  Hmir  of  Ilorhi  was  Abdul  Salami  (son  of  Alini), 
about  1881 ;  ha  was  sacoeeded  his  brother  Sitta,  1840— 1898;  after 
whom  the  loUowing  have  reigned:— Zobeim  (aoo  of  Abdul  Salami), 
18-58—1887;  Afihu  (son  of  Sitto),  1887— 1891 ;  Sulfanan  (eonof  AUhu), 
1891.  .  . 
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feet.  The  viUages  are  at  no  great  distance  apart,  and  many 
of  them  oonaist  of  merely  one  or  two  adjacent  farms,  for  the- 

people  are  mainly  agricnlttirists,  and  pay  uicat  attention  to 
the  cnltivatioii  of  tlie  laud  which  they  have  cleared  in  tlie 
neij^dibourhood  of  their  homes.    Yams  Lirow  in  abundance, 
and  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  while  plan- 
tains, bananas,  millet,  Guinea  com,  Indian  com,  8ngar*cane, 
gronnd-nnts,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  are  extensiyely 
cnltirated.    Yet  the  country  is  so  well  peopled  that  it 
only  supplies    sufficient   food-stuff   for  its    own  wants. 
Trnvellin;j:  from  the  north  one    is  much   struck  by  the 
ditiereuce   in   appearance  between   the   buildings   of  the 
Ilorins  and  those  of  their  neighbonrs,  the  Nup^   The  latter 
are  all  circular  in  shape,  with  the  neatest  of  conical  roofs,, 
while  the  former  are  long,  low,  and  untidily-thatched  sheds. 
Towns,  villages,  and  farms  are  constmcted  on  the  same 
j>rin('i})le,  and  consist  of  a  high  enchtsure  wall  of  mud,  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  are  ranged  the  <lwelling  apartments,  each 
family  having  a  separate  enclosure,  with  a  central  court-yard 
containing  numerous  little  mud  granaries.   The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  pagan  negroes  of  the  darkest  colour,, 
though  the  upper  classes  of  the  country  are  Moham- 
medans, and,  beinix  '>f  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  claim 
descent  trom  the  Fuhihs,  who  in  many  cases  have  married 
heathen  wives.    The  men  are  tine,  sturdy  Africans,  good 
horsemen,  and  inured  to  hardship ;  while  the  women,  whether 
slaves  or  free-bom,  are  well  proportioned,  cheerful,  and  light* 
hearted.   In  this  latter  respect  the  Ilorins,  both  men  and 
women,  are  remarkable ;  they  api»e  ar  to  have  few  cares,  and 
ever}'  evening,  trom   dusk   to  midnight,  xlwiv  towns  and 
villages  are  liilod  with  the  sounds  of  revelry,  music  and 
dancing  being  the  most  popular  forms  of  amusement.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  they  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  much 
in  the  power  of  their  priests,  who  prey  on  the  simple  pagan 
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In  TariouB  ways,  the  principal  cf  wlueh  it  tlie  ttudntena&oe 

of  a  staft'  of  ]>C'rsoiis  disu^uised  in  strange  garments,  who 
profess  to  be  "  j;hosls/'  and  wlio  (.•an  y  out  the  commands  of 
the  priest — even  to  committing  murder.  Amongst  these 
pagans,  also,  is  a  seet  wonh^ping  thunder  and  lightning,  or 
the  god  Shango,  whose  Totaiiee  are  distinguished  hy  a  neck- 
laoe  of  small  white  heads;  these  }  <  <  pie  are  eonsidered  to 
possess  the  power  of  directing  lightning  to  any  object  they 
choose,  and  are  consenuentlv  much  dreaded,  even  1)V  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  Neither  is  superstition  wjuiting  in 
the  Mohammedani  who  adorns  himself  \i'ith  charms  of  all 
kinds  to  ward  off  disasten  and  to  hnng  good  lack,  and  who- 
has  a  eonsideraUe  wmonai  of  faith  in  the  pagan  fetishes. 
To  sneh  an  extent  is  this  earned  that,  for  many  years,  an  old 
•pagan  })riestess  (a  ea])tive  from  the  Bor«rus)  was  maintained 
at  the  Court  of  Ilorin,  and  virtually  ruled  the  kingdom. 

Ilorin,^  the  capital  of  the  country,  lies  about  seventy  mile* 
soath  of  the  Middle  Kig«r»  sad  is  a  town  of  considerable 
■lie,  though  not  now  by  any  means  as  pjoqftertms  as  it  at  on» 
tiflse  was,  its  'decline  having  been  brought  abont  by  the  con- 
tinuous misrule  of  tlie  Fulalis.  Previous  to  1889,  when 
Major  Claude  MacDonald  conducted  a  mission  to  Ilorin,  the 
acoounts  given  of  the  place  were  absurdly  exaggerated;  it 
was  described  as  the  largest  city  in  the  country,  as  the 
**  Mecca  of  West  Afirica,**  and  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
thonsand  mosqnes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  its  dilapi- 
dated mud  wall  is  some  nine  miles  in  circumference,  much  of 
the  enclosed  space  is  meadowland  or  cultivation,  and  as  fur 
as  mosques  are  couoemed,  thejre  is  only  one  ol'  any  impor*^ 

*  Latitade  8°aO'N.;  1800  feet  abore  lealeTel.  It  was  origmallj 
foandod,abo«t  1790,  by  fugitive  slaTM  from  different  parts  off  Yumba, 
eaoh  tribe  oooopying  its  own  quarter  of  iA»  town,  and  being  repre- 
sented in  the  goremment  by  a  chief.  With  the  advent  of  the  Fnlaba 
all  this  came  to  an  end. 
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lance,  and  eyen  that  wonld  be  regarded  by  Mohammedans  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  nothing  better  than  a  barn.  Still, 
Ilorin  is  not  without  its  charms,  for  there  Is  sometiiing  of  the 

picturesque  in  the  p:r( nips  of  shady  haolcih  and  other  trees 
which  grow  everywlicre  among  the  Imts  of  the  natives,  and 
sprcail  their  wide  liranches  over  the  open  market-places. 
The  palace  of  the  Emir  and  the  houses  of  the  principal 
Balognns,  or  war-chiefs,  are  surrounded  by  solid  and  high 
walls,  within  which  are  other  enclosures,  with  patches  of 
cultivation  and  occasionally  a  wild  garden  Roads  run  from 
tlir  centre  of  the  city  in  all  directions,  passing  through  the 
numerous  gates, ^  and  into  the  country  like  spokes  from  the 
nave  of  a  wheel ;  while  the  River  Asa,  flowing  towards  the 
Niger,  receives,  a  little  north  of  Lorin,  two  tributaries,  on 
the  ground  between  which  the  city  stands.  Commercially  * 
Ilorin  must  alwa3rs  remain  from  its  situation  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  all  trade  between  tlie  Niger  and  Lagos 
passing  tlirough  the  town  ;  moreover,  its  markets  are  visited 
by  the  surrounding  pagan  tribes,  and  now  that  the  country 
has  commenced  to  settle  down  under  the  new  administration, 
controlled  by  the  Niger  Ck>mpany,  a  great  impetus  will 
doubtless  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a 
most  productive  land.  Such  natural  products  as  shea-bntter, 
rubber,  and  gum  are  abundant  :  iron  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  numerous  .farms  are  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  the  pagan  people  are  naturally  industrious,  and 
as  expert  in  their  various  manufactures  as  even  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Nupe.  One  thing  only  has  been  want- 
ing all  these  years  to  make  both  the  town  of  Ilorin  and 
the  whole  of  the  province  thoroughly  prosperous — peace. 
Hithertd  pbuiiler  and  oppressiini  have  oversliadowed  the  land: 
to  be  robbed  of  bis  property,  if  not  of  his  freedom,  was  the 

*  There  are  twelve  actual  gateways ;  but  about  a  mile  of  the  wall 
in  the  north-east  comer  has  disappeared. 
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prospeet  of .  eroy  pagan ;  and  even  the  Havsa  merebant 

trading  between  tlie  Niger  and  tlie  coast  had  to  submit  to 
heavy  blackmail,  ur  rim  tlio  risk  of  liis  caravan  being  looted 
on  ike  road.  All  this,  we  trust,  has  now  passed  away  for 
eTor,  and  the  outlook  of  Uorin  k  full  of  groat  pramise. 
A  railwaj  from  Lagos  is  already  in  coioree  of  oonstraction, 
whereby,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  within  a  few  years  this 
vast  fertile  tract  will  bene  tit  euorniously ;  its  produce  will  be 
able  to  reach  the  coaKt  at  small  cost,  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  will  be  doubly  assured. 
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CHAPTKE  XV. 

THX  BOYAL  NiaEU  OOMPAmT,  CHAftT£HSD  AND  LI1UT£D. 

Ths  declaration,  in  June,  1885,  of  a  Proteotoraie  of  the 
Niger  Temtoiiee,.  referred  to  in  a  fbimer  chapter,  coupled 
urith  the  signature,  in  the  previoiui  Fehmary,  of  the  General 

Act  ot  tlie  Conference  of  Berlin,  gave  to  Great  Britain  the 
whole  of  the  coast  line  between  Lairos  and  the  Cunu  iiMius, 
and  the  country  inland  for  an  unliuiited  distance.  The 
National  African  Company  had  already,  ae  we  have  seen, 
made  great  strides  in  doTeloping  trade,  and  had  aoqnired 
extensive  rights  from  the  natiye  chiefb,  hut  that  part  of  the 
Protectorate  in  which  the  Company  traded  had  so  fur  no 
recognized  form  of  adniinistration.  and  as  a  simple  trading 
concern  the  Company  had  no  ability,  without  the  sanction  of 
Great  Britain,  to  receive  from  the  natives  "  sovereign  rights  " 
concessions  which  would  affect  the  suhjects  of  any  other 
European  power.    Two  courses  lay  open  to  the  British 
Gtovemment,  if  it  intended  to  retain  the  Protectorate,  vis. 
direct  administration  (either  under  the  Foreign  OlHce  or  the 
Colonial  Office),  or  government  by  charter.    As  early  as 
1881  the  National  African  Company  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  charter,  but  it  was  refused  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Company  was  too  small  to  he  entrusted  with  such 
responsibilities.   This  difficulty  was  overcome  in  1882  by  the 
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capital  of  the  Company  boiiiu"  raised  to  £1,000,000,^  btrt 
there  was  still  aimther  diffieiilty — tlie  presence  of  the  French 
firms  on  the  Lower  Niger.  At  langth  the  way  was  made 
dear,  and  the  National  Afirioicn  OoiDp«a7  reeeived  its  Boyal 
Charter  in  Jnlj,  1886,  when  a  HttU  later  in  the  same  year 
it  adopted  the  more  appropriate  name  by  wfaudi  it  has  imoe 
been  known. 

The  British  Government  hud  tlius,  by  delegating  its 
authority  to  the.  Company,  evaded  the  inaugoxation  of  an 
flQGnnoni  and  eoetly  eyetam  of-  adminiatrati(m  over  regbna 
about  whieh  little  or  nothing  was  known.  It  would  be  out 
of  plaoe  here  to  dieenea  whether  this  step  was  wisely  taken, 
thouerh  the  matter  of  government  by  Chartered  Companies  is 
one  ever,  nowadays,  before  tlie  pni»lic,  and  therefore  a  plain 
statement  of  certain  facta  in  connection  with,  the  subject  will, 
at  any  rate^  he^  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinions,  or 
possibly  to  modify  them  one  way  or  anoiher.  But  flnt  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
differs  in  two  particulars  from  the  other  existing  British 
Clisirtered  Companies  (viz.  the  BritiHh  North  Borneo  Com- 
pany and  the  Ikitish  South  African  Company),  in  that  it 
both  trades  and  administers,  whereas  the  others  devote  all 
their  attention  to  administration ;  and  that  the  Niger  Com^ 
pany  has  to  di  |  <  nd  for  its  dividend  entirely  on  trade  profits, 
while  the  others  pay  their  dividends  out  of  revenue  derived 
from  taxation  in  one  form  or  another.  Laying  aside  for  tlie 
moment  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Niger  Company,  and 
dealing  with  Chartered  Company  government  in  its  wide 
sense,  we  find  that  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  system  are  sufficiently 
weighty  and  numerous  to  fill  a  volume ;  all,  then,  that  we 

1  lbs  ilnt  Govwoor  and  Ohairman  of  the  Oompuiy  was  the  Bight 
Honourable  Lord  Aberdaro,  at  that  time  Presidmt  ol  the  Royal 
Geographical  Sooiel^. 
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can  hope  to  do  is  to  enumerate,  wHliont  expresamg  an  opmion 

Olio  way  or  another,  the  main  points  on  both  sides.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  system^  are  that  there  is  no  hotter 
method  for  the  early  development  of  a  country  ;  a  Company 
vill  always  go  ahead  quicker  than  direct  Impeiial  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  not  tied  down  by  the  formality  of  having  all  its 
acts  sanetioned  by  superior  authority;  if  the  Company 
blunders,  tile  liritisli  (ioveniment  can  shift  the  responsi- 
bility ;  and,  to  quote  the  !:>c(jfsmaii,  "  Chartered  Coni])ani(  S 
in  A&ica,  as  elsewhere,  liave  been  the  best  pioneei-s  of  British 
commerce  and  authority."  The  opponents  of  the  system 
maintain  that  it  lays  Great  Britain  open  to  being  seriously 
embroiled  with  adjacent  European  nations ;  that  the  exercise 
of  a  charter  tends  to  over-taxation,  and  therefore  checks  rather 
than  encourages  trade  ;  and  that  it  is  a  mean  device  uf  a 
government  to  sliirk  responsibility,  which,  if  not  capable  of 
Undertaking,  it  should  leave  alone.  With  regard  to  a  Com- 
pany such  as  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  chief 
arguments  against  a  charter  are  that  it  enables  the  Company 
to  hold  almost  a  monopoly  of  trade ;  that,  although  this 
monopoly  is  actually  forbidden  by  the  charter,  it  is  against 
human  nature  uut  to  use  the  administrative  power  so  as  to 
benefit  the  Company  in  the  matter  of  trade,  to  the  detriment 
of  all  competitors. 

The  granting  of  charters  to  Companies  is  not,  as  is  some- 
times su]»po8ed,  an  innovation,  and  in  the  earlier  pages  of 
this  volume  mention  has  frequently  been  made  of  various  old 
West  African  Chartered  Companies,  though  in  their  case  the 
charters  were  ahnost  solely  for  purposes  of  trade.  The 
Gk>venmient  granted  subsidies  for  maintaining  the  forts,  but 
there  was  no  question  of  governing  the  country  or  of  aoquizing 

>  The  mo«t  ardent  supporters  of  Chartered  Company  gofsnuueni 

only  consfder  it  a  temporary  measure,  to  be  snpeneded  eventual^  bj 
direct  Government  administratioD. 
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tenitory,  the  groimd  on  wliich  the  forte  stood  heing  xented 

from  the  natives.  In  India  and  Canada  thinp^  were  different, 
tlio  East  India  Company  and  tlie  llinlsoii  Bay  Company 
holding  positions  very  similar  to  that  of  the  iioyal  Niger 
Company,  but  the  tonitories  which  they  govamed  were  not 
nnder  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  To  som  np :  the 
ntoataon  of  the  Hoyal  Niger  Company  (then  the  National 
AfHean  Company)  on  receiving  its  charter  in  1886  was  as 
follows: — It  heuvy  the  sole  representative  of  Eiiroju'an  traders 
ill  tliat  part  of  the  British  Niger  Protectorate,  was  authorized 
by  its  oharter  to  continue  to  carry  on  the  Tarioua  objeota 
enumerated  in  its  Memorandum  of  Association,  including  the 
power  to  gOTOm,  keep  in  order,  and  protect  any  torritories  of 
native  chiefs  with  whom  it  had  conclnded  "sovereign  rights'* 
treaties.  By  the  nuinerous  provisos  contained  in  the  charter, 
the  Secretary  of  JState  retained  the  power  of  veto  over  any  of 
the  Company's  acts ;  the  Company  to  remain  British  in 
character  and  domicile,  not  to  transfer  any  of  its  benefits 
without  sanction,  to  discourage  and  gradually  abolish  slavery. 


THS  moTAL  Mien  couput^b  vlao. 


to  tolerate  the  religion  of  the  natives,  uphold  their  ancient 
laws  and  customs  (except  in  the  intorests  of  humanity),  treat 

the  natives  witli  justice,  to  afford  facilities  for  British  ships 
in  its  harbours,  iJec,  *i^c.    rurthermore,  the  Company  was 
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authorised  to  aoquiie  lawfully  and  hold  new  tenitories,  and 
to  fly  a  British  flag  hearing  its  own  particular  devioe.^  It 

was  prohibited  from  setting  up  or  granting  any  monopoly  of 
trade,  but,  while  allowing  free  access  to  all  traders  to  markets 
in  its  territories,  was  permitted  to  levj'  custom  duties,*  <fec., 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  government, 
administration  of  jostioe,  maintenance  of  order,  and  the 
perfoimance  of  treaty  obligations,  and  it  was  granted  fiiU 
jurisdiction,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  order,  oyer  all 
foreigners  and  British  subjects  in  its  territories.  Lastly,  the 
Crown  reserved  the  right  to  revoke  the  charter  at  any  time 
that  it  should  think  tit. 

The  above  are,  in  brief,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Chartered  Company  of  the  Niger  commenced  operations.  It 
had  already  concluded  some  250  treaties  with  various  in- 
dependent chiefs,  and  it  immediately  set  to  work  to  organize 
a  thorough  system  of  administration.  That  this  was  no  light 
task  must  Ite  patent  to  everyone  wlm  is  acquainted  with  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Company's  territories  and  the  varied 
character  of  tlie  natives.  These  latter  matters  we  have  already 
discussed,  though,  before  giving  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  working  of  a  great  Company  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  of  what  the  Company's  territories  consisted  at  the  time 
that  the  Charter  was  granted,  or,  in  other  words,  what  rights 
had  been  acquired  by  treaties  with  the  natives.  Its  coast- 
line extended  from  the  Forcados  river  to  the  Nun  mouth  of 
the  Niger ;  it  possessed  treaty  rights  over  both  banks  of  the 
Lower  Niger,  with  its  affluents  and  branches,  for  a  distance 
of  about  ten  hours*  journey  inland ;  over  the  whole  of  the 

^  The  Company's  flii;^  is  a  white  ensifrn.  hoarintr  in  tho  ricrht-l.aiid 
upper  corner  a  cirelo,  within  which  is  a  Y-sha|M;d  ligure  (^representing 
tho  courses  of  the  Lower  Ni^jer,  the  Midcllo  Niger,  and  the  Beuu6), 
with  the  W(jrd8    Ars,  Jua,  and  Pax."    See  page  201. 

*  Aoooants  and  partioulavs  to  be  fntnished  whenever  required  by 
«Im  SecTOtuy  of  State. 
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Sokofto  and  Ganclo  empim,  and  ow  lU  the  Tarioxu  in- 
dependent  pagan  coantriee  <ni  the  Beira^  up  to  a  dietaooe  by 

water  of  almost  1000  miles  from  the  sen.  In  some  essential 
partieuliirs  the  treaties  th«'n  in  existence  difiered;  for  instanc'i\ 
"rtovereigu  rights  "  clauses  were  Bot  always  inserted,  though 
in  aU  caaee  the  ComjpKoj  was  gi^en  the  sole  right  to  trade 
and  mine  in  the  oonntrj,  and  the  native  rnlsra  agreed  to  have 
BO  intereonrae  with  any  foreignera  ezci^  with  the  aanetion 
of  the  Company.  In  return  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
variuus  rights,  annual  snl>sidies  were  to  be  paid  to 
each  treaty-making  cliiuf,  in  proportion  to  tlie  size  and 
importanoe  of  hia  kingdom,  ranging  from  i^2000  to  a  few 
ahillinga. 

Now  aa  to  the  organisation  of  the  Oompany.  The  ehief 
office  was  estahliahed  in  London.    Lord  Abodate  was 

appuinted  Guvernor,  and  Mr.  Goldie  Taubnian  (now  Sir  G. 
Ckildie)  Deputy- Govern  or,  the  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of 
numerous  well-known  West  African  traders  and  others ;  while 
in  the  Niger  itself  affairs  were  managed  by  an  Agent-Qenend 
(Mr.  David  MoLitoeh)^  and  an  efibneni  staff.  As  far  aa  trade 
was  eoneemed,  the  (Company  was  already  firmly  eetablished 
in  the  eonutrv,  with  several  Hourishing  trading  stations  and  a 
fieet  of  river  steaniers.  Its  first  important  duty,  therefore, 
was  to  arrange  the  details  for  putting  in  order  the  good 
govanunent  of  the  country.  A  force  of  Hanaa  Constabnhuy 
waa  immediately  raised,  eqnipped,  and  officered  by  Europeans ; 
a  body  of  police  was  formed  and  distributed  in  detachments 
throughout  the  territories  ;  senior  executive  otlieers,  distriet 
agents,  with  assistants  and  native  jiolitical  agents,  were 
iqppointed;  and  a  High  Courts  presided  over  by  a  Chief 
Jnstiee,  waa  establiahed  at  Asaba,  on  the  Lower  Niger,  which 
became  and  still  remains  the  administrative  headquarters  of 

>  Succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fliut  and  Mr.  William  Wallace. 
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tlie  Company.^  As  sanctioned  by  the  chart t-r,  a  system  of 
tauition  (datiee  on  imports  and  6xpoit6»  and  licenses)  was 
arranged  to  provide  a  revenue  to  cover  the  coat  of  adminia- 
iration,^  and  for  its  collection  cnstom-boiiBe  offidala  were 

placed  in  charge  of  the  different  stations  named  in  the  pro- 
clamation us  "  ports  ol"  entry."  A  more  thorough  organization 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  devise,  and  the  fact  that 
(with  a  few  trivial  exceptions)  it  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time  is  proof  that  the  Company  has  not  betrayed  the  tniiit 
that  the  Gk)vemment  of  1886  placed  in  it.  Neither  have  its 
actions  been  concealed  during  this  decade  or  more  of  ite  Hfis, 
for  even  ils  most  private  concerns  have  been  freely  criticized 
iu  the  public  press ;  it  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
searching  inquiry  by  a  Government  Commissioner^  who  per- 
sonally inspected  every  establishment  in  the  Company's  teni- 
tories ;  and  its  treaty  rights  have  on  several  oceasionfl  beoeme 
the  subject  of  international  discnsiion.  Furthermore,  the 
Secretary  of  State  fur  Foreign  Affairs  has  coiitinnously 
investigated  everything  connected  with  the  Company.  The 
chief  ])oint  to  be  remembered,  but  so  often  forgotten  by 
Englishmen  anxious  to  find  fault,  is  that  the  Boyal  Niger 
Company;  whatever  may  have  been  its  methods,  has  done^ 
and  continues  to  do,  great  and  good  work  for  the  British 
Km] (ire  bv  developing  new  markets  in  an  enurnious  tract  of 
valuable  country,  and  by  preparing  tlie  way  for  direct 
Imperial  control.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  adding  to 
the  possedsions  of  Great  Britain  half  a  million  square  mika 

^  The  beadqiiarters  oi  tho  Constabulary  were  at  Asaba  until  1889, 
when  they  were  tra&aferred  to  Lokoja,  with  a  strong  detachment  «t 

Jbi,  on  the  Bunuc^. 

-  This  amount,  of  course,  vitrit^s  from  year  to  yesir ;  in  1><H7  it  whs 
i7().(W)():  Ht  i)reNent  it  is  restricted  to  11K),0(X),  tuwurds  which  the 
Koyal  Mger  Couipany  probably  contributes  not  leM  than  £86,000  as 
duties  on  its  own  imposts  and  wpottB, 
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«of  tonitory,  wbich  if  taken  over  now  by  the  Govenunent 

irould  probably  be  found  to  be  in  better  order  than  the 
hinterland  of  ;uiv  West  Coast  (  '(»lonv. 

To  go  back,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
-Chsirtered  Company's  existence.  No  sooner  did  it  find  itself 
acting  in  the  dual  capadty  of  trader  and  Bovereign  than  its 
work  began  in  earnest.  Difficnlties  had  to  be  &oed  on  all 
-sides,  and  from  quarters  least  expected ;  not  only  did  petty 
truul>les  arise  with  turbulent  native  tril)es,  but  German  and 
French  free-lances  stepped  in  and  endeavoured  (but  unsuecess- 
foliy,  be  it  said)  to  nndecmine  the  foundations  of  the  structure 
that  the  Company  was  eaiefiilly  raising.  But  of  these  inter* 
national  questions  we  shall  at  present  say  nothing,  for  they 
406  of  too  great  an  importance  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words. 
The  min(jr  troubles  were,  of  course,  fully  expected,  for  it  was 
unlikel}'  that  a  people,  in  many  cases  without  a  vestige  of 
<eivili2ation,  would  submit  to  the  new  order  of  things  without 
«ome  show  of  rssistanoe.  Many  of  their  customs  were  such 
as  no  dyiliisd  government  oould  permit ;  it  was  impossible 
for  the  officials  to  eloee  their  eyes  to  such  inhuman  barbarities 
a.s  cannil^alism,  human  sacrifices,  murder  of  twins,  and  the 
open  sale  of  slaves,  all  of  which  were  indulgetl  in  by  one  or 
other  of  the  Delta  trihes.  These  matters  were  consequently 
■each  and  all  taken  in  hand,  at  first  by  using  persuasion,  and 
then,  when  that  failed,  by  force  of  arms.^  Later,  there  came 
small  expeditions  for  punishing  tribes  for  acts  of  piracy, 
I'luiidcr,  and  the  like,  but,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
territories,  the  amount  of  force  that  it  has  l)een  necessary  to 
use  has  been  remarkably  small.  While  these  lessons  were 
being  dealt  out  to  the  natives — ^they  had  in  every  instance  a 
most  salutary  effect  on  neighbouring  tribes— the  Company's 

'  An  account  of  the  suppression  of  hmnaD  laerifioes  at  Aaaba  will 
found  in  Upt^  iV^fwr,  page  28. 
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agents  devoted  their  time  to  improviBg  the  lektions  WMta'ng 
between  ihemaelYes  and  the  Terioiis  ohiefe,  mora  eepedeUj 
the  great  Mohammedaii  potentates  of  the  Fnlah  Ikupiie. 

From  year  tu  year  new  treaties  were  made,  each  one  gaining 
some  new  concession  for  the  Company,  until  eventually  the 
whole  of  the  teintories  included  in  this  particular  British 
epheie  of  inflaenee  Tirtaally  paased  into  ihe  hands  of  the 
Company.  To  bring  this  Mohammedan  oonntry  within  its 
direct  jnrisdietioii  is  an  undertaking  at  whieh  the  Oompany 
has  only  now  arrived  ;  hilhtrto  all  its  energies  have  had  to 
he  expeiidcil  in  reducing  to  order  the  pagan  tribes  of  the 
Delta  and  Beuue  )>ut,  haying  abolished  the  ancient  savage 
rites  of  the  heathens,  it  beeame  its  dot j  to  pnt  a  eheck  on  the 
slave-raiding  propensities  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
enrtain  has  only  recently  fidlen  on  the  first  set  of  the 

new  (h'iUiia. 

Relations  with  the  Emir  of  Nupe  hiul  become  strained;  he 
and  his  predecessor,  Maleke,  had  neglected  tO  carry  out  the 
terms  of  their  treaty,  had  checked  trade,  oppressed  the  pag»n 
inhabitants  of  their  kingdom,  eneonraged  their  Fnlah  snbjeots 
in  slave-raiding,  and  had  become  insdent  in  their  bearing 
towards  both  the  uliieials  of  the  Company  and  their  suzerain 
of  Gando.  By  the  end  of  1890  matters  had  arrived  at  such 
a  pitch  that,  if  the  prestige  of  the  Company  was  to  be  main- 
tained, immediate  action  was  necessary.  It  beeame  a  q[neetion 
whether  the  forces  at  the  dispossl  of  tiie  Coaqiaay  were  snffi- 
dent  to  attack  a  Mohammedan  state  bordering  on  a  vast 
Mohammedan  empire,  with  the  risk  of  rousing  the  fanaticism 
of  their  co-religionists.  Defeat  to  the  Company  would  entail 
the  nndoing  of  the  work  of  years,  expulsion  from  two-thirds 
of  its  teiritory,  and,  in  fut,  absolnte  rain;  sneoass  woold 
bring  with  it  an  increase  in  power  almost  impossible  to 

'  Adxuiuistrativti  head(|uai  ten,  Ibi. 
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6tlim«to,  leliflf  to  ndllioiiB  of  opproioad  people,  and  inunense 
oommereiml  adTantages.    Perbaps  no  better  example  than 

tliis  can  be  put  forwar/i  of  the  benefit  tu  Great  Britain  of 
Chartered  Company  government ;  here  was  at  stake  a  whole 
empire ;  the  strongest  of  colonial  goveniors  would  have 
vaftiaed  under  the  euenmatanees  to  have  embariEed  on  atioh 
an  nxidertaldng  without  Xmperial  troops;  but  the  Boyal 
Niger  Company  decided  to  nm  the  risk,  and,  to  use  n  })()pular 
expret^sion,  "take  the  bull  by  the  horns'"  or  perish  in 
tile  attempt.  The  result  is  worthy  o!  beiDg  told  at  some 
length. 

The  expedition  thus  lannohad  in  January,  1897,  was  the 
laigeat  and  moat  important  of  any  yet  oiganiaed  by  the 

Company,  and  when  the  eampaigii  oommeneed  it  was  thon^t 
in  England  that  there  was  something  of  ru>hnes8  in  attt'mpt- 
ing  witli  a  small  body  of  Jlausan  to  engage  the  vast  hordes  uf 
fighting  Fnlahs  capable  of  being  put  in  the  field  by  the  Emir 
of  Nup^  To  overthrow  the  fnlahs  of  Nup^  was  the  primary 
dbjeet  of  the  eKpodition,  thon^,  after  this  had  been  aoeom- 
plished,  attention  was  turned  to  the  neighbonring  state  of 
Ilorin.  The  force  at  the  command  of  the  (j)mpany  consisted 
of  about  550  Hausa  Constabulary,'  with  thirty-two  British 
oihcers  and  non-conunissioned  offioers,  two  Whitworth  guns, 
five  iSTen-ponnder  moontain^gnns,  and  six  Maxima,  while 
Ibr  the  important  duty  of  patrolling  the  river  separating. 
Northern  ftx)m  Sonthem  Nap6  about  a  dosen  stem-wheel 
steamers  and  launches  were  available.  To  un^ler.^tand  the 
operations  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  situation  of  the 
Nup^  kingdom  a^  described  in  the  last  chapter,  where  it  was 
axpUnnod  that  the  £mir'a  eapital  lies  in  Korthem  Nupt^  and 

'  About  sixty  per  cent.  ])iire  Hsiuws;  thirty  per  oeiit.Toniba8 :  ten 
percent,  other  tribes.  The  total  strangth  of  the  Company's  Ootk^ 
sfeabulary  is  about  KHM),  btit  the  garrisons  in  tlie  Benutf  end  Lower 
Niger  ooukl  not  be  withdrawn  during  the  opwatioiM. 
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the  oonntry  to  the  south  of  tbe  Middle  Niger  was  the  great 
^laving-groiind  of  the  Fulahs.  Lokoja  (at  the  confluenoe) 

was  selected  as  the  startiiiL;- point,  and  it  being  known  that 
the  greater  part  uf  the  Xupi'*  army  under  the  Makum  was  on 
the  wur-path  near  Kabba,  about  fifty  miles  due  west  of 
Lokoja,  it  was  proposed  to  at  onoe  attack  their  camp  and 
endeavour  to  out  off  their  retreat  aeroes  the  Nig^ ;  while  to 
complete  the  success  of  this  plan  the  Company's  fleet*  was 
despatched  to  watch  tlie  crossings  above  Egga.  The  little 
column  -  left  Lokoja  on  tlio  (Ith  January,  and  marched  on 
8ura,  a  few  xnil*^  north  of  Kabba,  so  as  to  intervene  between 
the  enemy  and  his  base,  and  thus  force  him  to  fight.  On  the 
11th  Sura  was  reached  and  a  permanent  camp  established ; 
CUB  company  was  despatched  north  to  open  up  communications 
with  E!4ga.  as  the  colnmn  had  moved  from  Lokoja  en  air; 
and  four  hundred  nu  n  were  formed  into  a  flying  column  to 
attack  tlic  ]\Iakum'8  force.  News  now  arrived  that  the  war 
oamp  had  been  broken  up  and  that  the  army  was  in  full 
retreat  towards  the  west;  it  being  considered  hopeless  to 
Attempt  to  overtake  the  enemy,  the  Hausas,  after  hoisting  the 
British  flag  in  Kabba  and  burning  the  adjacent  war  camp, 
returned  to  Sura  on  the  11th.  From  that  place  a  movenicnt 
wus  made  on  Egbon  in  a  direct  line  to  Bida,  and,  on  reaciiiug 
the  river  on  the  22nd,  it  was  learnt  that  the  Fulah  army  was 
in  a  demoralised  state  and  scattered  in  the  villages  west  of 
Egbon. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Lokoja  garrison  had  proceeded  up 
the  river  witli  tlie  fleet,  so  as  to  join  the  Kubba  column  in 
the  attack  on  Bida,  and  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
Ladi  (the  old  southern  capital),  the  officer  in  command  imme- 
diately attacked  the  town,  which  was  captured  and  destroyed 

'  Under  tho  command  of  Ifc,  William  Wallaoe. 
'  Sir  (k'orpo   Oolclie  accompanied  tho   pxpedition,  the  militaiy 
•commanil  boiug  given  to  Major  Arnold,  3rd  Huseara. 
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the  day  beforo  the  nudn  oolmim  readied  the  rim  at  Egbon. 

The  excellent  work  tlone  by  Mr.  Wallace'  and  his  fleet  while 
the  Kabba  force  was  in  the  interior  had  everything  to  say  ta 
the  thorough  success  of  the  campaign.  The  hyer  was  divided 
into  six  sectiona  for  patrol  work,  and  emj  part  of  it  from 
Loikoja  to  Jebba  was  oarefully  watched ;  moreoyerybypreaching- 
an  anti-Fnlah  cnuiade  amongst  the  oppressed  waterside  Ganaga. 

tribes,  Wallace  secnrcd  their  co-operation  and  the  use  of  an 
unlimited  supply  of  t  anoes.  In  tliis  way  Northern  Nup^  was- 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  riyer^ 
and  the  Makmn,  with  the  remnant  of  his  foroe,  was  preyented 
from  retreating  on  Bida. 

Although  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  having  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  give  battle,  Sir 
George  GMdie  was  more  than  satisfi*^  1  with  the  turn  of  affauii^ 
and  being  aware  that  the  Emir  had  formed  alliances  with 
neighbouring  Fnlah  States,^  and  meant  to  defend  Bida  at  all 
ooats,  he  at  once  decided  to  advance  on  the  capital.  The- 
boldness  of  this  stroke  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  tlu*  Fulah  annv  iinistered  80,000  fighting  men.  a  third 
of  whom  were  mounte<l.  and  a  proportion  of  the  infantry  armed 
with  modem  rifles  ;  while  the  British  force  nn inhered  barely^ 
600.  With  the  latter,  however,  were  two  Whitworth  '  and 
five  7-ponnder  guns,*  as  wall  as  six  machine- guns,'  and  the 
Hansas  were  thoroughly  disciplined  and  commanded  by 
British  officers.  The  advance  commenced  without  delav  : 
a  reconnoitring  party  crossed  the  river  from  Kgbon  on  the 
23rd  Jauuar}',  followed  by  the  main  body  on  the  following 
day.   On  the  25th  the  advanced  guard  drove  in  the  enemy's. 

1  For  this  Mr.  Wallace  was  created  a  C.M.G. 

*  Lapai,  Argai,  and  others. 

*  A  9-poimder  and  a  IS-pounder. 

*  Bifled  mnssle-loaders. 

*  *45;  the  men  were  armed  with  Sntdecs  (*677). 
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-aoonts,  and  map  was  fonned  ai  Lokiteha.  Thanee  to  Bida 
waa  a  diatamoe  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  toon  after  oon- 
menoing  tlie  mavoh  <m  the  26t1i  the  head  of  the  eohmm  earae 

in  toiK-li  with  the  enemy,  who  retired  when  tired  on.  No 
serious  resistance  was  shown  until  the  udvauc  etl  guard  reached 
.  a  point  within  about  five  milea  of  the  walla  of  the  capital, 
whan,  on  taking  poaaeMion  of  a  ridga  efaonatad  by  tha 
enemy,  they  fiDond  themaelTaa  in  aigfat  of  Bida  and  the  whole 
Fnlah  army.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  eoimtry,  the  colimm 
had  been  obliged  to  move  with  a  very  narrow  front,  its  whole 
length  (from  advanced  guard  to  rear  guard)  extending  over  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  ;  it  was  thus  some  considerable  time 
before  the  troopa  oould  be  taned  np  Idr  attaak.  Bat  the 
intention  had  not  been  to  attack  until  the  following  day,  it 
haTing  been  hoped  to  be  able  to  drive  baek  the  enemy  b^iind 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  to  encamp  in  a  ravine  at  a  distance 
of  abnnt  tliree  miles  from  them.  This  was  eventually  done, 
but  uoi  without  trouble.    While  the  coluiim  was  iiling  into 

•4samp,  the  enemy's  oavaby  eommenoed  to  threaten  the  flanks 
and  and  it  was  necessary  to  dose  up  and  adTanoa  in 
square;  the  Fnlah  eavalry  now  made  repeated  charges  on  all 
sides,  but  were  utterly  nonplussed  by  the  galling  tire  from 
the  ^laxims,  so  that  they  gradually  drew  ofi'  to  the  town. 
Meanwhile  the  Whitworth  guns  were  still  in  rear,  one  of  the 

'7-ponnden  had  been  lost,  and  lieatenant  Thomson  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  enemy  and  killed.  The  'withdrawal  of 
the  enemy's  caTalry  was  ibOowed  by  the  adTanee  of  their 
infantry  sharpshooters,  who  took  up  j)ositions  well  under 
cover,  and  commenced  to  harass  the  little  British  force  now 
establiahed  in  camp.  Without  the  Whitworth  guns,  whose 
safety  was  beginning  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  consideration, 
it  would  have  been  almost  useless  attempting  the  capture  of 
liida  ;  consequently,  two  companies  were  sent  back  to  bring 
theui  up,  which  they  were  succesaful  in  doing,  though  not  until 
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Imto  in  tha  erening.  The  9-poiuder  anited  before  RinBet, 
snd  having  been  brcm^t  into  Miion,  did  immenie  ezeeation, 

its  secuud  shvW  lumlinp  in  the  midst  of  tltc  allies'  staff,  and 
killing  the  principal  war-chief,  from  Avliich  resulted  the  do- 
Bertionin  the  niirht  of  the  whole  of  the  Lepai  and  Argai 
omntingeiitB.  The  Ifl-poonder  xeached  eaanp  after  dark, 
and  dming  Uis  ni^t  a  hm  aheUa  and  rocketa  wen  droned 
fntoBida. 

At  davbreak  on  the  27th  the  eneniv's  sconts  were  found  to 
be  advancing;  camp  was  struck,  and  the  whole  f(»rce  moved 
alowly  forward  in  square  fonnation.  For  aome  little  distance 
nothing  ooeuixed,  then,  on  reaehing  the  oieat  of  a  low  lidgo, 
the  Folah  ea;valiy  onminflneed  their  taetioe  of  the  preTiona 
day ;  in  a  fow  momenta  the  eqnare  waa  enrreloped,  and  oharge 
succeeded  charp;e,  though  without  once  penetrating  the  square; 
maxim  and  riiie  kept  up  an  incessant  fire,  and  the  artillery 
played  on  the  masses  of  the  enemy  forming  ap  ontside  the 
walla  of  the  town.  The  Emir  himaelf  waa  in  oooimand,  and 
Inowing  fall  weU  what  defeat  would  entail,  meant  leaiating 
to  the  Intter  end,  but  a  well  dirseted  shell  bnrating  within  a 
few  feet  of  him,  scattered  his  stutt",  and  a  general  retirement 
took  place.*  The  Whitworth  guns  now  Itombarded  the  town, 
and  two  eompanies  advanced  to  fire  the  buildings  with  rockets. 
Thia  waa  too  much  for  the  warriors^  who  forthwith  abandoned 
the  town  and  took  to  the  open  plaina  beyond,  where  they 
suffered  conaiderably  at  the  hands  of  the  artillery,  until  they 
had  got  beyond  range.  "  Bida  is  ours,"  briefly  telegraphed 
Sir  (3ieorg(!  GoKlie,  after  the  liritish  flag  had  been  hoisted 
over  the  Kmir*8  palace,  and  proljaldy  no  more  imj)ortant 
message  has  ever  been  transmitted  to  England  by  the  West 
Coast  oable.  The  foil  of  Bida  implied  not  only  the  oonqneat 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nnp^  and  the  death-blow  to  slaTO-raiding 

*  The  Emir  was  slightly  wounded  on  thia  oceaaion. 
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in  this  pttit  of  Afriea,  but  also  the  permttoent  eBkablithoMiit 
of  British  power  in  one  of  the  most  important  stfttes  of  th» 

great  Fulah  Empire,  an  event  which  in  a  few  weeks  beeame* 
known  to  every  Moliaimnedaii  from  Timbuctoo  t  >  Luke  Chad. 

It  waa  a  matter  of  doubt  for  a  few  days  whether  the  Makum 
and  his  men  would  not  retreat  to  Uoiin  and  seek  the  assist- 
hnoe  of  ihe  Folahs  of  that  State  to  reoover  Nup4;  the 
fortunate  eaptnre  of  his  yonnger  brother,  however,  enabled 
negotiations  to  be  opened  with  the  Maknm,  who,  having  given 
iu  his  siihinission,  was  tort li wit  li  pruchxiiiied  Kmir  of  Northern 
Nupe,  but  a  vassal  of  the  Koyul  Niger  Company.  Southern 
Nupe  was  at  the  same  time  declared  to  V>(>  a  free  country, 
nnder  the  proteetion  of  the  Company,  within  whioh  the  legal 
9tatft$  of  slavery  was  for  ever  abolished. 

This  brilliant  and  decisive  campaign  had  oocnpied  a  month, 
bnt  there  was  still  work  to  be  done  by  the  gallant  little  force. 
.Sir  George  Goldie  desired  to  visit  the  Emir  of  Ilorin,  on  a 
friendly  mission,  to  settle  certain  matters  conn ted  with  t))e 
Lfiigos  boundary,  and,  having  fears  for  the  good  faith  of  the 
Ilorin  war  party,  he  considered  it  advisable  to  take  with  him 
'  an  armed  escort,  consisting  of  800  men,  two  7-ponnders, 
and  four  Maxims.  The  expedition  assembled  at  Jebba  on 
.the  btli  February,  and  two  days  later,  letters  having  in  the 
meantime  been  sent  to  Emir  Suliman  informing  him  of  the 
friendly  nature  of  the  Qovemor*s  visit,  marched  south.  On 
the  12th  the  Orere  river  was  crossed,  and  on  the  14th  th» 
Areba  river ;  so  far  there  had  been  no  sign  of  opposition. 
That  evening  it  was  accidentally  discovered  that  the  Haloguns, 
or  war-chiefs,  intended  to  offer  lesistanoe  to  the  advance,  and, 
when  the  column  started  next  morning,  every  precaution  waa 
taken  against  surprise.  By  8.80  a.m.  it  became  evident  that 
the  Ilorin  anny  was  on  the  move,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  the  Oyo  river  was  being  ap])roache<l,  the  threatening 
attitude  .of  the  enemy's  cavahy  necessitated  the  rapid  for- 
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maiion  of  the  Hanaas  into  a  fightiiig  aqoaxe.  This  had 
hanlly  been  effi9oted  than  bodiea  of  horaemeii  charged 
aiiiiiiltaiieotisiy  on  all  sidee;  the  Maxima  and  Snident  were 

kept  hard  ut  work,  and  in  a  very  lew  niiiiutcs  the  deadly  liuil 
hiui  driven  the  survivors  of  tlie  cliar^es  to  a  safe  distance. 
The  square  then  advanced  across  tlie  Oyo  and  encamped  lor 
the  ni^  within  a  few  milea  of  the  dty.  It  waa  fnlly 
eipeeted  thai  the  enemj  woold  attack  nnder  cover  of  daik- 
ness,  bnt,  altiiongh  their  piquet-fires  disclosed  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  positions  almost  siirn'nndini:;  tlu-  camp,  notliing 
occurred  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  troops.  At  dawn  on  the 
16tb,  the  little  force  paraded,  and  advanced  in  square  formation 
towaida  the  Asa  Biver  (flowing  under  the  walla  of  the  city)^ 
where  8000  or  10,000  of  the  enemj  were  seen  waiting  to 
dispnte  the  passasre.  The  gnus  and  Maxims  having  been 
broui^ht  into  action,  the  s(juare  readied  tlic  river-bank  without 
halting,  and  the  Fulah  force  broke  up  an<l  retired  within  tlie 
city.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  shell  the  place,  and  by 
4  p  jn.  the  effect  of  the  artillery  fire  had  heen  snocesaful  in 
clearing  the  town,  when  it  waa  occupied  without  further 
opposition.  Compared  with  the  two  days*  fighting  at  Bida, 
the  resistance  ottered  bv  the  Ilorins  was  insignitii  ant,  which 
may  be  p&rtly  accounted  for  by  knowing  that  a  division  of 
the  army  had  only  a  few  days  preyiously  been  thoroughly 
beaten  by  the  Lagos  Constabulary  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  kingdom,^  and  that  the  Emir  (who  desired  peace)  did  not 
support  his  Balognus  in  oppoidng  the  advance  of  the 
ComjKiny's  force.  Tlic  results  of  this  expedition  were  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  jis  couhl  have  been  desired  ;  Kniir 
Suliman  was  reinstated,  on  signing  u  treaty  by  wliich  he 
placed  himself  "  entirely  under  the  protection  and  power  of 
the  Company**;  slave-raiding  and  the  introduction  of  gin 
and  mm  into  the  country  were  forbidden ;  and  all  slaves  who 

'  J  'ide  page  1 10. 
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desiied  freedom  vsre  leleased*  Tkus  in  fifty-one  daye^  the 
Oompany  had  comj^etely  snbjagated  two  important  Hoham- 
medan  kingdoms,  introdneed  a  new  system  of  administration,' 

delivered  from  oppression  and  tyranny  the  vast  pagan  popu- 
lation, and,  by  a  formal  proclamation,  abolished  for  ever  tlie 
stakti  of  slavery  in  the  regions  south  of  Lokoja.  There 
oan  be  now  no  qneadon,"  eaid  the  TimeHf  in  descrilang  the 
events  of  the  eampeign,  ''that  miUtaiy  leeiBtanoe  in  that 
portion  of  the  Company's  territories  whieh  lies  to  the  sonth 
and  west  of  the  river  Niger  is  at  an  end.  The  reigii  of  terror 
maintained  by  the  slave-raiding  powers  since  we  liave  had 
any  acquaintance  with,  the  country  is  over,  and  a  vast  dintrict 
has  thns  been  thrown  open  to  the  operationBof  peaoeM trade. 
It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  attempt  to  estimate  foSLj  the  fiu^ 
reaohing  effects  of  this  campaign.  They  can  only  be  realised 
by  degrees.  The  wise  moderation  with  which  victory  lias 
been  used  otlers  the  best  guarantee  of  the  durabilitv  of  its 
Tesults.  The  issue  was  one  in  which  the  existence  of  the 
Oompany  and  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  authority  over  a 
great  region  in  the  most  popnlons  portion  of  West  Africa 
were  at  stake.  Had  the  operations  been  less  caiefii]ly 
planned,  and  less  j^allantly  executed,  the  nation  which  takes 
success  with  habitual  inditierencn;  might  have  had  to  choose 
between  the  alternative  of  a  big  West  African  war  or  the 
partition  by  Prance  and  Germany  of  a  very  valuable  British 
sphere  of  influence.  Sir  George  Goldie,  by  whose  effints  the 
territory  was  in  the  first  instance  secured  for  this  countiy, 
has  shown  himself  able  to  keep  it  not  only  by  diplomacy  but 
also  in  the  field.  Its  developnu  nt  will  henceforth  become  a 
recognized  object  of  national  interest.** 

Turning  now  to  the  commercial  operation9  of  the  Gompaay, 

>  The  total  caaiudties  of  the  campaign  were  one  oilicer  and  suvcu 
men  killed,  one  officer  and  twelve  men  wounded.  The  cost  of  the 
campaign  waa  £25^000. 
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we  find  that  its  career  has  been  no  lees  remarkable  as  trader 

than  as  sovereign,  uiid  a  steady  (lividend  averaging  6.^  per 
cent,  per  annum  has  been  paid  to  the  shareliolders.^  We 
traced  the  development  of  Kiger  trade  from  its  commenceraent 
down  to  the  disappearance  of  French  competition,  and  the 
flubseqnent  establishment  of  the  Hoyal  Nig^r  Company  as  the 
sole  representatiYe  of  European  traders  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
It  now  remains  to  giye  a  brief  account  of  the  Company's 
method  of  conducting  business  in  the  Niger,  of  tlie  pruihu  ts 
and  prospects  of  its  territories,  and  ol"  the  advantages  that 
have  accmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  sncoessfol  completion  of 
the  work  begun  by  Mapgregor  Laird.  Trade  with  the  natives 
is  carried  on  at  a  series  of  factories  or  trading-stations  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  more  important  ones  in  charge 
of  Europeans,  and  tlie  smalh'r  ones  presided  over  by  coloured 
agents,  principally  from  iSierra  Leone.    Of  these  factories 
there  are  abont  forty,  grouped  into  districts  and  so  situated 
as  to  command  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  the  main 
dep6t  being  at  Akassa,  a  few  miles  within  the  Nun  mouth, 
and  accessible  to  ocean-going  steamers.    Stern-wheel  steamers 
and  launches  ply  between  this  point  and  the  various  factories, 
conveying  up  European  goods  and  bringing  down  the  native 
produce.   This  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  though  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  work  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  rivers  are  everywhere  navigable ;  for,  some  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Lower  Niger  and  the  whole  of  the  Benu^ 
can  only,  for  six  or  eight  montlis  of  the  year,  be  navigated 
by  launches  of  the  lightest  draught. 

There  is  little  difference  in  appearance  between  one  trading- 
station  and  another,  the  number  of  corrugated-iron  store 
sheds  alone  denoting  the  importance  of  the  place,  since,  as  a 
rule,  the  native  town,  or  collection  of  villages,  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  river.    The  agent  requires  to  be  something  more 

1  1892,  H  per  oeikt» 
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than  a  shop-keeper,  as  all  sales  aad  purebases  are  tnnsaoted 
on  the  barter  system,  whiob,  however,  is  much  simplified  by 
using  a  "bead"  of  cowries  (yalne  fixed  at  la,  M.)  as  the 

base.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  native  produce  is  fixed  for  the 
district  from  time  to  time  ;  thus,  supposing  that  a  native 
brings  in  five  shillings'  worth  of  palm-oil,  the  agent  allowa 
him  to  select  Manchester  goods,  salt,  or  whatever  he  wants, 
to  the  yalne  of  four  "  heads  **  of  cowries,  the  valtie  of  all  the 
articles  on  sale  in  the  store  of  conrse  being  fixed  in  English 
money.  To  tlie  uninitiated  it  is  a  roundabout  way  of  doing 
business,  but  there  being  no  iii(tn(!y  currency^  in  the  country, 
there  is  no  more  convenient  method  of  trading,  and  in  some 
respects  it  has  its  advantages.  But  the  intricacies  of  businesa 
do  not  end  here,  since  the  native  is  most  capridons  in  his 
tastes,  and  whereas  at  one  time  his  heart  will  be  set  on  a 
particular  pattern  cloth,  at  others  he  will  take  nothing  but 
salt,  or  perhaps  cowries,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  for  the  agent  to  know  with  what  article  to  stock  his 
store.  The  local  market  rate  of  cowries  also  reqnires  as  care- 
fill  daily  attention  as  the  rate  of  silver  on  the  Bombay  Stock 
Exchange.  All  this  is  very  different  to  the  original  manner 
of  tradinn  in  the  Niger,  when  a  steamer  loaded  with  English 
goods  went  up  the  river,  and  stayed  there  until  everytliing 
had  been  exchanged  with  the  natives  ;  in  those  days  a  native 
laid  his  produce  on  the  deck,  and  the  English  trader  put 
down  by  its  side  a  piece  of  cloth  worth  perhaps  a  hundredth 
part  of  its  value,  and  then,  if  the  native  appeared  discontented, 
added  a  clasp-knife  or  a  string  of  beads  or  two  until  the 
bargain  was  concluded. 

Year  by  year,  new  factories  have  been  opened,  and  new 
products  brought  to  light,  though,  even  now,  two-thirds  of 
the  great  store  of  wealth  of  these  regions  remain  locked  upu 

1  This  Mibjeot  will  be  found  discuMed  at  greater  length  in  Chapter 
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!Crad6  has  so  ftr,  by  fom  of  enrewnwtonceB,  been  confined  to 
the  neigbboorbood  of  tbe  waterway,  but  as  time  goes  on  we 

sball  doubtless  find  the  Company's  factories  established  in- 
land, and  taking  the  place  of  the  travelling;  Hausa  merchants. 
The  chief  exports  from  the  Niger  are,  like  those  of  the  rest 
of  West  AMea^  pafan-oil  and  rubber,  though  there  is  here  a 
nraeb  greater  variety  of  other  prodnets,^  amongst  wbieb  may 
be  mentioned  iyory,  shea  butter,  ttdanBonia  fibre,  potash, 
hides,  tin,  gum,  and  various  oil  seeds.  The  palm-oil  comes 
almost  entirely  from  the  districts  of  the  Lower  Niger,  shea 
butter  from  the  Middle  Niger,  while  the  Benu^  produces  such 
things  as  ivory,  gum,  and  rubber.  In  exchange  ibr  these 
articles  are  given  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  European  eommoditiea: 
Manehester  goods,  Birmingham  wares,  tobacco,  salt,  and  an 
infinity  of  odds  and  ends,  while  in  the  Delta  regions  spirits, 
gunpowder  and  "Long  Dane"  and  other  "trade"  muskets 
are  still  admitted.  "With  regard  to  the  sale  of  these  latter 
articles,  some  explanation  is  necessary;  for,  the  mere  mention 
of  such  demoralizing  things  will  at  once  attract  the  attention 
of  the  philanthropic  Englishman.  The  extent  to  which  the 
whole  of  tbe  West  Coast  of  Africa  has  been  fiooded  with 
spirits  ever  since  trade  was  established  with  that  part  of  the 
world  is  well  known  to  evei  vono,  uud  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  any  attem})t  has  been  made  to  put  a  check 
on  tbe  enormous  imports  of  this  deleterious  commodity.  As 
in  tbe  case  of  tbe  slave  trade,  England  took  the  first  step  in 
tbe  matter,  and  endeavoured,  at  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
1884,  to  impress  ou  thu  Powers  the  importance  of  putting 
some  restraint  on  the  spirit  traffic.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Sir  George  Gbldie,  who  represented  the  Niger  Company  at 
the  Conference,  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  liquor  question, 
though  nothing  came  of  his  suggestions  until  the  Brussels 

»  Fuie  Chapter  XXIL 
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Conference  in  1890.  IMeanwhile,  however,  the  Company 
decided  to  take  independent  action,  and,  with  its  Charter  at 
its  back,  put  a  heavy  daty  ^  on  the  import  of  spirits  into  its 
tcffiitories ;  following  this  up,  it  next  prohibited  the  intro- 
*dnetioii  of  spirits  into  the  countries  north  of  the  Confluence, 
thus  confining  the  traffic  to  the  pagans  of  the  Lower  Niger ; 
again  it  re(hieeil  the  area,  and  admitted  spirits  only  as  far 
north  as  the  seventh  parallel,  the  almost  proliibitive  duty  in 
the  Delta  acting  as  a  most  effeotive  check  on  the  consumption.^ 
This  action  )ias  given  rise  to  considerable  disaffection  among 
the  Delta  tribes,  who  looked  on  cheap  drink  as  one  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  European  traders,  but,  regardless 
of  all  this,  the  Coinj)aiiy  only  awaits  the  opportunity  to  place 
a  total  prohibition  on  the  introduction  of  gin  and  rum  into 
its  dominions*  Why  tliis  is  at  present  impossible  we  will 
show  when  reviewing  the  several  West  African  problems 
xemaining  to  be  solved  by  the  Great  Powers.  The  gunpowder 
and  arms  mentioned  above  as  imports  are  of  the  most  harm- 
less description;  the  gunpowder  is  that  known  as  "trade 
powiler,"  with  propulsive  powers  hardly  suflieient  to  discharge 
a  bullet  from  a  musket,  and  the  arms  consist  of  nothing  moijd 
deadly  than  old-fashioned  flint-locks  and  percussion  guns — 
more  dangerous,  in  all  probability,  to  the  firer  than  to  any- 
one else.  Yet  the  sale  of  even  these  articles  is  discouraged 
as  niut'li  as  possible  by  a  heavy  import  duty,-^  while  the  in- 
troduction into  the  territories  of  arms  of  precision  or  war 
maiMel  of  any  kind  is,  in  accordance  with  the  iirussels  Aoi, 
absolutely  prohibited. 

With  reg^  to  statistics,  sinoe  none  are  published,  we  can 
give  the  reader  but  little  information,  and  it  is  oonsequently 
impossible  to  compare  the  value  of  Nigeria  with  that  of  any 

^  2f.'p«r  Imperial  gallon. 

*  In  two  yean  the  import  of  spiriti  was  nduoad  by  one-half. 
»  100  per  cent  ad  tatwrtm. 
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,  Of  oUr  other  West  Africau  possessioiiBy  but  from  details  oooa- 
noDAlly  disoloeed  by  officiali,  we.  letam  Boffioieiit  to  foim  an 
opinion  that  this  is  by  no  means  an  nniemnneratiye  part  of 
Africa.   The  dividend  on  the  capital  we  know  to  be  npwards 

of  six  per  cent.,  with  a  not  inconsideraMr  lialauee  to  carry 
forward  to  the  reserve  fund,  all  derived  lioiii  tlie  trade 
profits,^  for,  as  previously  stated,  the  revenue  from  taxation 
goes  to  defray  the  cost  of  administration.  , 

About  the  fiiture  prosperity  of  the  country  there  oan  be  no 
two  opinions ;  time  and  patience  are  all  that  aie  requited  to 
develop  for  Great  r»ritain  iiiarkcts  such  as  slie  can  never 
hope  to  liave  in  any  other  part  of  Tropical  Africa.  Until 
now,  only  the  outskirts  have  1  •  en  touched  hy  the  trader;  the 
enormous  wealth  of  Hausaland — a  tract  of  country  whose 
soil  we  have  shown  to  be  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and 
whose  teeming  population  is  proverbial  for  its  intelligence  and 
industry — remains  to  be  opened  up.  The  prospect  is,  indeed, 
a  brilhant  one,  and  if  Ent^lishmen  are  slow  to  ajijtreciate  it, 
our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  know  full  well  what  is 
ahead,  otherwise  their  eagerness  to  dispute  the  poBseasion 
of  every  square  mile  of  this  portion  of  the  great  continent 
would  not  be  so  apparent.  Whether  the  Chartered  Compauy, 
whose  energy  has  brought  Great  Britain  to  the  threshold  of 
this  land  of  wealtli,  will  b(^  permitted  to  continue  its  work  of 
administratiou,  or  whether  the  time  haa  come  for  a  change, 
and  what  form  that  change  should  take,  are  questions  which 
need  not  be  entered  into  by  us.  They  are  even  now  under  the 
esrefol  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment,  and  what- 
ever mav  V>e  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  we  may  l>e  certain  that 
the  achieveuientb  of  the  iioyal  Niger  Com])auy  will  be  hauded 

'  The  net  profits  for  tho  year  1896,  after  writing  off  £18,010  for 
depreciation,  and  placing  £1065  to  gMmal  xeMrve  aoooant,  including 
flieaiidiiiariiMiiMaraBoeiamoaiitedto  £86/)4B. 
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down  to  posterity  as  deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Greater  Britain.^ 

•  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  (May,  1897),  said, 
*^  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  Company 
— the  late  Lord  Aberdare,  and  especially  Sir  George  Goldie — without 
recognizing  the  very  high  administrative  ability  they  have  shown,  and 
the  great  enterprise  and  resource  which  place  them  high  on  the 
list  of  the  pioneers  of  English  civilization  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth." 
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IU£  mCUUt  COAST  PBOT£CTO&AT£. 

'"Tbx  raw  material  is  worked  into  shape  by  the  Foreign 
Office  until  the  time  aniTee  when  the  finer  prooesBes  of  the 
Oolonial  Office  are  applioable"  Theee  worcte  of  a  weU-known 
fltateflman  explain  folly  the  method  adopted,  as  considered 

most  suitable,  for  the  grutliiiil  expansion  of  our  Empire.  In 
travelling  down  the  Toast  to  this  our  uttennost  possession, 
we  have  seen  the  "  hner  processes  "  in  woridng  order  in  four 
Crown  Gdoniee ;  we  have  also  seen  the  Foreig9  Office,  as 
goardian  of  a  Chartered  Company,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Colonial  Office;  and  now,  again,  do  we  find  the  Foreign 
Office  the  gniding  star,  though  at  work  this  time  in  a 
tliflerent  form  — Consular  Jurisdiction.  i>ritish  W<'st  Africa, 
therefore,  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  three  distinct  ways 
of  goYeming  onr  possessions,  and  in  this  respect  alone  is  of 
-considerable  interest. 

The  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  nnder  its  present  adminis- 
tration has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  and,  as  a 
Britisli  j)ossessiun,  dates  only  from  1SS1-.  when,  as  will  he 
remembered,  it  was  inchided  in  the  British  Protectorate  of 
the  Niger.  Prior  to  that,  the  various  riyers,  known  as  the 
Oil  Bivers,  had  been  for  many  years  virtnaUy  m  the  hands  of 
English  trading  firms,  and  earlier  still  were  the  resort  of  slaving 
Teasels  and  palm-oil  merchants— more  generally  known  in 
those  days  as  "Palm-oil  Knftians."  The  tract  of  country  in- 
•eluded  in  this  Protectorate  consists  of  such  scraps  of  land 
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as,  for  one  reason  or  another,  it  was  considered  undesirable  to 
attach  to  the  Colony  of  Lagos  or  to  the  territories  of  the 
Boyal  Niger  Company,  and  compriaea  a  coaai-Iine  of  npwarda 
of  250  niilea.  The  extent  of  ita  limita  inland  are  at  present 
undefined,^  thoii<^h  its  northern  neighbours  are  in  all  cases 

one  or  the  otlier  of  the  two  hist-uientioned  administrations, 
and  the  territories  of  the  Niger  Company  are  so  situated  as 
to  divide  the  Coast  Protectorate  into  two  parts.    Of  these 
the  western  part  lies  between  the  Lagoa  boundary  and  the 
Foicadoa  Biver,  the  eastern  part  being  wedged  in  between 
the  Brass  month  of  the  Niger  and  the  German  €k>Iony  of  the 
Caineroons.    It  is  a  hind  of  swamps,  creeks,  backwaters,  and 
rivers,-  and  is  remarkable  for  its  water  communications,  it 
being  possible  to  pass  by  means  of  the  network  of  creeks  and 
streams  from  one  extremity  of  the  Froteotorate  to  the  other. 
This  is»  of  course,  a  great  advantage  for  trade  and  adminis- 
trative  purposes,  though  the  immense  area  of  water  and  the 
low-lying  nature  of  the  land  add  consideral)ly  to  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate.    Yet  here,  as  elsewhere  in  West 
Africa,  attempts  are  often  made  to  prove  that  the  Niger 
Coast  possesses  anything  but  a  baneful  climate,  and  instaneea 
are  given  of  Englishmen  who  have  spent  forty  years  off  and 
on  in  the  Oil  Bivers.' 

'  A  temporary  boundary  line  between  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate 
and  the  Hoyal  Niger  Company  has  beea  fixed  ss  follows :  On  the  west, 
the  Foreados  River  as  far  as  Warri  Town  ;  on  the  east,  a  lino  running 
north  from  a  ] oiiit  on  the  coast  haif-wa^  between  the  Nun  and  the 
Brass  up  to  thu  towu  of  Idu. 

*  The  principal  rivers  from  west  to  east  are  the  Benin,  Escravos, 
Warri  (Furcados),  Brass,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Barbara,  St.  Bartholomew, 
Sombrero,  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  Andoni  (St.  Antonio),  Opobo,  Kwo 
Ibo,  Akpsyafe,  Kwa,  and  Ctom,  the  last  lour  off  n^iioh  empty  them- 
■elTes  mto  the  Old  Galaber  bef  on  raaohing  the  tea. 

*  The  only  published  health  rstnms  are  thoM  for  180S  and  1896,  in 
each  of  which  years  nesriy  a  quarter  of  the  European  pcqpiilation  (S15) 
either  died  or  were  invsUded  from  the  country. 
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Though  only  recently  added  to  the  British  Kiupire,  this- 
part  of  West  Africa  has  been  in  oontiniioas  intezoonzse  with 
.  Europe  for  several  oentmies  ;^  as  many  of  the  names  testify, 
the  Portngaese  was  for  a  lung  while  the  chief  power — at  any 

rate  as  far  as  trade  was  concerned ;  ships  of  all  nations 
frequented  the  rivers  when  the  over-sea  slave-trade  was  in 
full  force ;  and,  later,  when  palm-oil  took  the  place  of  the 
traffic  in  human  beings,  the  British  trader  remained  in 
almost  nndispnted  possession — ^whether  for  good  or  for  evil 
we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  The  country  has  no  old  history 
worthy  of  being  written  down,  for  the  only  material  changes 
aiL'  those  which  have  been  broiii^lit  about,  during  the  present 
century,  by  the  presence  of  Jiritish  traders  and  officials. 
'Had  Burbot,  the  first  writer  on  these  parts,  lived  two  cen- 
turies longer,  he  would  have  found  ten  miles  from  the  sea 
•  little  or  no  alteration  in  New  Calabar  or  its  people.  So  is 
it  with  all  these  rivers ;  except  for  the  few,  civilization  has 
remained  at  stagnation  point  ;  tin-  merchant,  tlie*  missionary, 
and  tlie  consul,  have  lived  among  the  people  for  half  a 
century  or  more ;  the  better  class  of  native  has  been  educated 
in  England,  yet  the  mass  of  the  population  is  still  as 
barbarous,  vile,  and  low  in  type  as  any  form  of  human 
oreature.  The  fact  is  that,  until  1801,  the  country  never 
had  a  chance,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  civilizing 
the  people,  even  witli  the  best  availalde  methods,  we  may 
mention  an  incident  which  occurred  at  Jkass  in  ISO'),  Here 
men,  who  were  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  enlightened  in 
every  way,  educated  in  England,  and  professed  Christians^ 
were  suddenly  seised  witii  frensy,  and  instinotively  returned 
to  the  most  barbarous  of  their  ancient  fetish  customs — 

'  An  Accottnt  of  the  Kinydom  of  Benin ;  Abstract  of  a  Voyage  to 
New  Kalabar,  Jiandi,  and  Uoni  River m  161)9,  by  J.  Barbot  and  J. 
CbasiniiMr.  Artley's  Ck>Ueotion,  toL  m,  1746.  Alio  B«aM$  Timlin 
Ao.,  m  Ghunhin't  OoUeotioii,  voL  v. 
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jmiongBt  other  atrooities^  pabliely  eating  the  fleeh 
of  the  oaptiTes  taken  in  the  fight  at  Akassa.  Thus  in 
one  day  the  misnonary  saw  the  toil  of  half  a  centory 

undone. 

Until  1882  Great  Britain  liud  no  Consul  resident  in  the 
Oil  Biyers,  the  British  Consul  who  looked  after  this  part  of 
-the  coast  living  on  the  Spanish  Island  of  Fernando  Po, 
of  which,  for  many  years,  he  was  also  Spanish  Qovemor.^ 
Among  the  earlier  of  these  officials  may  be  mentioned  Cap- 
iain  John  Beecroft  (already  referred  to),  Hutchinson, 
Kichard  Burton  (the  famous  traveller),  Cliarles  Livingstone 
{brother  of  the  explorer),  Hopkins  and  Hartley.  While  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Consnlate  at  Old  Calabar,  we  find 
Mociated  such  names  as  Hewett,  H.  H.  Johnston,  and 
Aynsley.  When  the  Consul  resided  at  Fernando  Po,  his 
Tisits  to  the  Oil  Rivers  were  only  occasional,  since  he  had 
to  depend  for  conveyance  entirely  on  the  clianee  arrival  of  a 
British  gun-boat  at  Fernando  Po.  Consequently  the  rivers 
were  left  very  much  to  themselves,  though,  as  the  P.  0.  B. 
began  to  be  superseded  by  the  better  class  of  English  trader, 
who  became  more  or  less  a  resident  in  the  country,  it  was 
soon  evident  that  some  form  of  local  administration  was  a 
necessity.  The  traders  therefore  established  in  most  of  the 
rivers  what  was  termed  n  Court  (>f  Equity,  whose  members 
conferred  oocasionaUy  with  fi.M.'8  Consul;  but  the  oourt 
had  no  real  jurisdiction,  and  the  most  it  could  do  was  to 
regulate,  in  a  measure,  affairs  connected  with  trade.  This  it 
appears  to  have  done  witli  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and 
it  trained  sutlicient  influence  over  the  cliiefs  (principally  by 
holding  out  the  threat  of  sending  for  the  Consul  and  a  gun- 
boat) to  induce  them  to  expend  their  "  comey  "  in  opening  up 

'  His  official  titlo  was  Consul  for  tho  Hight  of  Biaf ra  and  the  Island 
•of  Fernando  Po.   Burton  oalls  the  latter  the  "Foreign  Office  Grave.* 
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trade  routes.  "Gomey"  (the  natiTe  randarmg  of  dturtom 
duty)  was  the  duty  levied  by  the  chief  on  hnports,  and, 

in  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  consisted,  as  a  rule,  of 
European  goods  to  the  value  of  a  puncheon  of  palm  oil 
for  each  mast  in  a  ship ;  while  "  bar  comey  "  was  the  export 
duty — ^a  small  sum  on  each  puncheon  of  oil  shipped  by  the 
trader. 

The  edstenoe  of  the  Court  of  Equity  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, but  with  the  removal  of  the  British  Consulate  to  Old 
Calabar,  the  power  of  the  Consul  increased.  By  the  Order 
in  Council  appointing  the  Consuls,  they  were  given  full  power 
and  authority  to  carry  into  e£fect,  and  enforce  by  fine  or 
imprisonment^  the  obserranoe  of  any  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  native  ehiefe ;  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjectH  in  the  territory  ;  and  to  remove  an  individual  who 
should  prove  refractory  after  being  twice  sentenced.  A  small 
gun-boat  ^  was  also  placed  permanently  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Consul,  who»  now  backed  up  by  a  show  of  force,  was  enabled 
to  establish  something  like  authority.  Many  of  the  natiTe 
chiefs  saw  the  advantages  of  making  treaties  with  Great 
Britain,  and  much  was  done  in  this  respect  bv  Consuls 
Hopkins  and  Hewett  ;.8till,  at  its  best,  the  consular  authority 
was  wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  wide  tract  of  territory. 
Difficulties  were  always  arising;  the  chiefis  quarrelled 
amongst  themselyes,  stopped  trade,  were  punished  by  being 
bombarded  by  a  gtm-boat,  and  the  whole  state  of  affairs  was 
unsatisfactory.  This  continued  for  some  years  after  Great 
Britain  had  proclaimed  a  Protectorate  over  the  Oil  Kivers, 
but  in  1889  the  Government  decided  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  some  better  form  of  administration,  and  de- 
spatched a  Special  Commissioner  (Major  Claude  MacDonald) 

^  H.M.S.  Alecto,  paddle-^teainer. 
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lo  interview  the  chiefs  of  the  various  rivers  and  dis- 
•cover  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  chiefs,  one  and 
all,  expressed  a  desire  for  direot  imperial  administration, 
and  agreed  to  sunender  their  "oomey"  rights  in  favour 
of  the  Goyemment^  so  that  the  reTenne  thns  ooUected 
might  defray  the  cost  of  administration.  The  organisa- 
tion of  the  new  administration  was  entrusted  to  Major 
MacDouahi,  and  on  the  1st  August,  1891,  the  Oil  Rivers 
commenced  a  new  era  under  the  title  of  the  Oil  Kivers 
Proteetorate.^ 

Major  MaoDonald  was  appointed  Oominissioner  and  Consul* 
General,  with  headquarters  at  Old  Calahar ;  while  in  each  of 

the  five  other  principal  rivers  (viz.  Opobo,  Bonny,  Brass, 
Forcadus,  and  Beuiu)  were  established  a  Vice-Consul  and 


A  cniv'8  STAVf  OF  orvxcB. 


Deputy  Commissioner,  a  Consular  Agent,  and  a  judicial 

otficer  in  charge  of  the  Consular  Court,  with  European  and 
native  clerks.-  No  detail  which  euuld  affect  the  success  of 
the  administration  of  the  Protectorate  was  forgotten,  and 
prior  to  its  inauguration  eyery  minor  department  had  heen 

>  Changed  to  ita  proeont  title  18th  May,  1808. 

*  In  1888  the  ayitemol  the  divinon  of  the  Protectorate  for  adminia- 
trative  pnrpoeeewas  reKWganised.  Hie  mroteetorate  wae  divided  Into 
three  divinoiie:  the  eeetem,  central,  and  weetera;  each  under  a 

divisional  consular  officer.  The  eastern  division  ie  synonymous  with 
the  Old  Calabar  districts;  the  central  division  coniprisrs  the  distrioti 
}>;>tw(>on  ilk-  Opobo  and  Brass  Hirers ;  and  th4  western  distriotincludea 
Warri  and  tienm. 
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worked  ont .  As  an  inst anoe  of  organization ,  perhaps  notbing 
mm  oomplete  liss  OTor  been  midertakep  in  so  shout  a  time ; 
everything  was  carafblly  plaaned  in  England;  on  the 

appointed  day  the  Consul-General  and  his  staff  of  officials 
left  Liverpool  for  the  Oil  Rivers,  each  knowing  exactly 
where  he  was  \x^mv^  and  what  he  had  to  do.  Thus  this 
little  hand  of  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  as  they  called  themselves, 
fell  into  their  places  at  omoe ;  the  Viee-GonsQls  and  Consular 
Agents  were  dropped  at  their  yarions  riTers,  and  the  Depart- 
mental Offioers  commenced  to  organise  their  seyeral  depart- 
ments— Customs,  Post  Office,^  Military,  Marine.  Treasury, 
and  Botanical.-  The  Custoius  Department  was  of  immense 
importance,  since  on  it  depended  the  revenue  which  was  to 
paj  for  the  whole  administration,  and,  withont  at  present 
entering  into  details^  we  will  only  say  that  the  duties  collected 
have  oome  np  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that 
the  Protect (»rate  from  the  outset  lias  heen  self  supporting. 
For  the  purpose  of  keeping  onier  among  the  wild  native 
tribes,  a  Constabulary  force  was  organized — recruited  from 
the  Yomba  country,*  and  ssTeral  anned  river  steamers  and 
lannehes  were  put  into  commission.  The  difficulties  of  the 
various  officials  in  commencing  their  duties  were  great ;  there 
was  little  to  go  on.  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  natives 
began  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  to  uudersluud  that  the  new 

*  !nw  following  eztnot  from  the  Amraal  Report  for  1806-6  ii 
onrioiia:  ^'Poefcid  Rotobim:  decreaie  of  £1614.  Due  mainlj  to  the 
xeqiiirementa  of  ttamp  colloctors  (who  had  boii|^  hugely  ol  the  new 
ifrae  in  1804-6)  being  Batistied." 

*  A  Lorulon  office  was  estahllHlu'd.  under  an  Atjfiit-doneriil,  wliero 
all  arr;in;remont8  were  made  for  the  inirchas*-  of  .sujiplies  and  jilaiit, 
the  a]iji. •iiitment  of  otticiuls,  S:c.  In  this  was  abolished,  aud  the 
Wurk  takun  over  by  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

*  Strength  of  the  force  in  1887 : 460  men,  enned  with  Martini-Henry 
cmrbiiMB,  four  r-poumk  r  guns,  two  Maximat  and  two  NordenfeldtB. 
Bach  men  oerriee  a  month*!  proruiont  and  100  rounds  of  ammnni- 
tion. 
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yioe-CSonsiil  cxf  the  district  bad  powers  somewliat  similar  to- 
those  of  the  old  Consn],  exoept  that  he  was  always  pneent, 
and  80  there  was  no  question  of  being  able  to  take  advantage 

of  his  altsciice  to  commit  lawless  itt'ts  on  British  subjects. 
The  natives  themselves  were  not  technically  British  subjects, 
and  order  amongst  themselyes  was  maintained  by  their  chiefs, 
though  practically  the  latter  were  given  to  imderstand  from 
the  beginning  that  British  power  was  paramonnt,  and  that 
the  Consular  Conrt  was  ayailable  to  anyone  who  ohose  to 
make  use  of  it. 

In  this  maiiiif  r  complete  control  was  establislicd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  various  trading-stations,  and  the  Vice- 
Consols,  in  their  capacity  as  political  officers,  gradually 
extended  their  inflnence  among  the  sorronnding  tribes ;  new 
roads  and  markets  were  opened  np ;  tribal  warikre  was  snp- 
pressc<l,  and  steps  were  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such  barbarous 
customs  as  prevailed  among  the  people.  The  eradication 
of  all  these  inhuman  practices  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
time,  and,  though  much  has  been  done,  a  great  deal  still 
remains  to  be  done  befinre  the  natives  oai^  be  persuaded 
to  abandon  the  long-cherished  belie£i  of  their  ancient 
religion. 

To  describe  the  Protectorate  it  will  be  simplest  to  take 
each  district  separately,  and  as,  so  far,  we  have  dealt  with 
the  British  possessions  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  from 
west  to  easty  we  will  neglect,  for  the  time  being,  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Niger  Coast,  and  commence  with  the 
westerumnst  district,  viz.  ]>enin.  The  river  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  district  flows  down  in  a  tortuous  course  from 
the  north-east,  and  enters  the  sea  at  a  point,  3'  K.,  and 
5°  46°  N.,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin — famous  by  reason  of  the  old 
couplet  so  often  quoted : — 

"  Bfwart!  uTid  tako  care  of  tha  HiL'Vit  <>f  Huiiin, 
Whence  few  come  out,  though  lunny  go  iii." 
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Tiie  month  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  somewhat  shallow 
water  on  the  bar,  is  only  navigable  hy  vessels  drawing  lees 
than  twelve  feet  of  water ;  consequently,  ocean-going  steamers 

proceed  to  the  Forcados  River,  passing  thence  by  the  creeks 
to  the  Benin.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  creek  '  by  which  canoes  can 
pass  to  Lagos  town  (a  distance  of  170  miles) ;  two  or  three 
miles  higher  up,  and  on  the  same  bank,  is  the  Brohemie 
Creek,  leading  to  Kana's  Town,  while  ten  miles  further  on 
are  two  other  iiiijiortaiit  creeks,  wlms.;-  entrances  lie  ahnost 
ojijcisite  one  another,  that  on  the  right  hank  cuniing  down 
from  (iwato,  the  jwrt  of  Benin,  that  ou  the  left  hank 
connecting  with  the  Forcados  Aiver.  Above  this  the  river 
is  still  of  some  siae,  bnt  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
fifom  its  mouth,  close  to  Sapele,'  it  bifurcates,  the  two  arms 
being  known  respectively  as  the  Jamiesoii  and  the  Kthioj)e.' 
The  houiidaries  of  the  district  through  which  this  river  ami 
its  trihutaries  tiow,  are  on  the  west  the  Colony  of  Lagos,  and  on 
the  east  the  Escravos  or  Escaidos  liiver,  which  separates  the 
Benin  district  from  the  Warri  district. 

When  the  Protectorate  was  first  establidied,  there  were 
two  principal  chiefs  through  whose  hands  the  whole  trade  of 
the  Benin  country  passed — the  King  of  Benin,  and  his  vassal 
Nana,  both  of  wliom  have  since  had  to  be  suppressed  and 
removed.  With  the  latter,  accounts  were  settled  in  18^ ; 
but  the  story  of  the  Benin  massacre  and  its  results  is  of 
more  recent  date,  and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  for  some 
years  to  come.    First,  then,  as  to  Nana :  he  was  a  Jakri  and 

^  Firtt  navigated^l^  a  Baropesn,  m  1881,  when  Captain  Qallway 
and  Mr.  Haly^utton^made  the  jonniey  in  five  days.  Vide  Oeoffraj^Uoal 

Journnf,  vol.  i.,  p.ige  122. 

'  A  good  road  from  Hi^tele  to  Benin  City  (about  twenty-fire  miles) 
was  commuMced  in  1897. 

^  ('allt*<l  alter  Mr.  Jamieson  and  Mb  steamer  tk»  Ethiupe;  vide 
page  104. 
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the  most  powaEfol  chief  anywbiiienear  tiieoowt,  numopoliiiiig 
the  trade  of  the  ziTer,  end  tirtiieUy  ruling  the  whole  eoontiy 
to  the  Bouth  of  Benin  City.   His  principal  town  was  Brohesiie 

(or  Xana's  Town  as  he  preferred  to  call  it),  which  was  a 
pattern  of  what  a  native  town  should  be — well  laid  out^  with 
wide  streets,  and  kept  scmpolously  clean,'  while  his  own 
house  and  those  of  his  ohiefe  were  huilt  on  European  models^ 
Kana  himself  was  well-eduoated,  of  great  ability  and  indnstry, 
and  more  or  less  enlightened.  His  sde  idea  was  to  make 
money,  and  for  inany  years  he  had  been  a  midille-nuin  of  the 
palm-oil  trade  carried  on  between  the  natives  and  the 
European  traders,  as  were  and  still  are  all  the  other  prineipal 
ohiefs  along  the  coast  Nana's  trading  " boys"  wwe  seat  fiv 
afield  in  seaxoh  of  produce,  and,  presoming  on  the  acknowledged 
power  of  their  chief,  did  pretty  nnich  as  they  pleased,  as  often 
as  not  seizing  produce  without  paying  for  it.  Wlietlier  Nana 
liimself  encouragea  this  zabherdasH  (to  use  an  Indian  term), 
or  whether  lie  had  not  sufficient  authority  over  his  people  to 
check  it,  is  doabtfoi ;  but  in  1894,  in  q^kite  of  the  freqnisnt 
remonstrances  of  the  Yice-Consal,  matters  had  amTsd  at  sodi 
9k  pass  that  it  was  decided  to  depose  Nana  and  break  np  his 
clan.  Kgged  on  by  his  war  chiefs,  Nana  now  oj)enly  defied 
British  authority  and  threatened  to  stop  all  tra<le.  On  the 
19th  August,  H.M.S.  /V/^  then  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
was  telegrephed  for,  and,  being  joined  by  H.M.S.  AUeto  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Protectorate  Oonatabnlaiy,  oommenead 
operations  on  the  26th  August.'  Nana's  Town  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  mangrove  swamp,  the  only  means  of 

I  Tmwumtft  Uboar  must  have  bean  e»pended  in  oonttmotiiig  the 
town.  Tho  site  was  an  artificial  one, made  among  the  s\VHmpa,of  wliite 
sand  brou<;ht  from  a  (listanco  of  many  miles  :  while  tlie  hoUBM  W4ffe 

built  of  cliiy.  also  conveyed  to  the  8])ot  fn>m  a  ilistanco, 

-  \  i(io  Journal  the  l£uj/al  United  "Service  Imtitutuau  Vol.  xxxisL., 
page  191. 
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communication  between  it  and  the  Benin  River  being  the 
Brohemie  Creek,  which,  however,  was  known  to  be  protected 
by  batteries  along  its  banks.    It  was  therefore  determined  to 
eat  a  path  through  the  bush  and  taka  the  battociea  in  flank, 
a  Ibat  saeeesflfaUy  aooonqplklied,  thongh  not  without  immanM 
labour;  and,  haying  carried  the  first  battery,  the  force 
commenced  to  advance  on  the  town  itself.    Fresh  paths  were 
cut  through  the  bush,  but,  owing  to  the  innumerable  creeks 
and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  guua  of  the  town,  it  was  found 
quite  impossible  to  make  rapid  progress,  and  eventually  the 
•enemy's  fire  beoame  so  galling  that  the  ibree  was  obliged  to 
retire.  It  was  evident  that  without  reinforeemente  the  town 
eould  not  be  taken,  accordingly,  during  the  nineteen  days 
that  it  took  to  procure  tliese  from  the  Cape,  the  VIkeIh'  and 
yilrrfo  were  occupied  in  blockading  the  creekn  and  bombarding 
the  town  from  the  Benin  River.    By  tlie  20th  September  the 
Fhiiomel  and  the  Widgeon  had  arrived,  and  the  bombardment 
beeame  briik.   On  the  28rd  the  advance  commenoed  throu^^ 
the  bush,  a  path  being  cut  in  a  eomewhat  wider  eirouit  than 
previously,  and  tliough  Nana  kept  up  a  steady  fire  with  hie 
artillery  and  machine  guns,  little  damage  hud  been  done  when 
the  party  returned  to  the  boats  in  the  evening.    On  the 
ibUowing  day  the  final  attack  was  made,  one  hundred 
CoDstabulazy  men.  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-aix  Uuejackete 
proceeding  by  land,  while  the  remainder  of  the  force  advanced 
up  the  creek  in  the  ships'  boats.    The  result  was  a  complete 
success,  and  the  enemy,  tindinir  their  guns  taken  in  front  and 
fl-iiik,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  before  taking  to  flight. 
The  town  was  in  the  poisesBion  of  the  British  £»roe  by  8  a^m., 
and  during  the  next  two  days  it  was  destroyed.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  capture  Nana,  but  although  his  canoe,  with 
all  his  p^Tsonal  belongings  and  £324  in  Engli.sh  money,  was 
captured,  he  himself  managed  to  escape  overland  to  Ijagos, 
where  he  surrendered  on  the  20th  October,  being  afterwards 
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tried  at  Old  Calabftr  and  setitenced  to  be '  deported  to  the 
Gold  CJoast.  By  the  removal  of  this  turhiilent  spirit  iiniiu'iise 
benefits  accrued  to  the  trade  of  the  district,  the  merchants 
being  enabled  to  deal  direct  with  the  producers,  who,  in  their 
tnm,- gained  the  advantage  of  xeceiTing  a  fiiirer  price  for  their 
pahn-ofil. 

Nana,  in  spite  of  his  short-comin^^s,  had  generally  proved 
fricTidlv  to  Eurojicaiis,  and  had  certainly  been  a  keen  trader; 
but  with  regard  to  Benin  proper,  who8e  capital  lies  considerably 
to  the  north  and  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  matters  were 
different,  the  kings  of  Benin  for  many  years  past  having 
discouraged  intereoorse  with  Europeans.  The  first  English^ 
man  to  visit  Benin  City  was  a  Captain  Windham,'  who 
conducted  a  tradiuLj  exj>editioii  from  Eni^lnnd  in  1558,  with 
the  result  that  he  himself  and  most  of  the  crews  of  his  vessels 
iieil  from  one  cause  or  another.  Windham  was  followed, 
thirty-five  years  later,  by  James  Welsh,  who,  within  the  next 
five  years,  made  two  voyages  to  Benin,  and  brought  home  a 
remunerative  cargo  of  ivory,  palm-oil,  and  pepper.  From 
this  time  Benin  ('it V  -  was  frenuentlv  visited  hv  Portuiiuese 
and  Dutch  merclmnts,  and  occasionally  by  travellers  of 
other  nations,^  and  from  all  accounts,  a  century  or  more  ago, 
was  still  the  capital  of  a  very  powerful  kingdom,  being  laid 
out  with  wide  streets,  and  possessing  even  handsome  buildings. 
During  the  present  century  its  decay  has  been  rapid,  and 
forty  years  ug(j,  wlien  Burton  visited  the  j»lacefroni  Fernando 
Po,  the  country  was  already  on  the  decline.  Trade  with 
Europeans  had  never  been  regularly  established,  for  the 
principal  reason  thatifew  legitimate  merchants  oared  to  risk 

*  Fi&  psgeM. 

*  Jakri  nsine  Cbmi.  The  Benin  pei^e  tfaeniMhraa  call  it  Ado. 

*  Giovani  Belzoni,  the"E^yptian'travelIer,  in  an  endeavour  to  readi 
Timbuctoo,  died  at  Owato  ^Benin  tArritoiy),  of  dysenteiy,  8rd 
December,  1823. 
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dbaUng  with  a  mmazoh  who  pefpetnted  the  Tilest  orimee, 
and  who  was  quite  capaUe  of  ordering  the  eradfixion  of 

•n3roiie  with  whom  he  lia])pened  to  be  displeased.  The 
slave-trtvlers,  not  being  so  sqiieamisli,  and  for  the  most  part 
us  unprincipled  as  any  king  of  Benin,  cared  little  how  they 
obtained  their  cargoes  so  long  as  they  filled  their  ships,  and 
therefore  made  the  Beoin  BiTer  a  vegidsr  port  of  oalL  The 
abQlition  of  the  slave  trade  completed  the  rain  of  Benin,  as 
the  hing,  ineens^d  at  the  loss  of  his  reyenne,  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  all  dealings  with  Eurijpt  an^,  a  conditiuii  of 
things  which  continued  until  about  ten  years  ago,  wlien 
several  British  merohants  established  factories  on  the  banks 
of  the  Benin  Biver,  and  for  a  time  suoceeded  in  canying.  on 
indirectly  a  fair  amount  of  business  with  Benin  City.  The 
support  affiirded  by  the  presence  of  a  permanent  rioe-eonsnl, 
in  1891,  gave  them  sutHcient  encouniiiement  to  open  factories 
hi^lier  up  the  river — at  Gwato  and  Sapt  lo,  and  later  on, 
when  the  hulk  Hindoostan  was  towed  up  to  the  latter  place, 
snd.  converted  into  the  vice-oonsnUte  (1893),  the  traders 
came' in  tdikih' with  the  prodnoers  themselTes.  These  werA 
mostly  Sobos,  dwelling  considerably  to  the  east  of  Benin  Oity 
for  the  Binis  were  restrained  from  trading,  by  rt  asuii  of  tlie 
fetish  embargo  placed  on  their  movements  by  the  king,  who 
WIS  regai^ded  as  the  greatest  juju-man  of  West  Africa.  Xhey 
man  forfaiddan  by  jnju  either  to  kave  their  country  or  to 
cross  inM^.taid  so  it  was  hopeless  for  them  to  attempt 
trade,  ezcspit  through  Jakri  or  other  middle-men. 
,  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  vice-consul  of  the  district 
was  to  open  up  relations  with  the  king,  and  for  this  purpose, 
in  1B9*2,  Captain  Gallway  visited  Benin  City,  and  succeeded 
|a  iccnalnding  a  treaty  with  his  Majesty,  by  which  it  was 
hoped  that  the  trade  of  the  country  would  be  greatly  developed. 
As  time  passed,  however,  it  became  evident  that,  in'  face  of 
the  treaty,  the  king  had  no  intention  of  becoming  less  bar? 
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bams  in  his  customs,  ormore  fnendly  in  his  attitude  towards 
white  than  had  been  his  predeeesson.  Keithar  did  ths 
OTerthrow  of  Nana  appear  to  impiees  him,  for  he  was  so  con- 
vinced of  his  own  power  as  a  jiiju -man  that  he  snapped  his 
fingers  at  all  interference.  He  coiitimied  tn  kee])  the  trade  of 
the  country  closed,  and  placed  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  people  visiting  the  British  ^Mtories,  and  of  the  British 
metdiaiits  visiting  his  city. 

It  was  to  remove  these  diiBonHaes  and  to  indnee  the  king 
to  carry  ont  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with 
Great  "Britain  that  the  Mission  started  for  Benin  City  on  the 
1st  January,  1897.  It  cousisted  of  the  Acting-Consul-General, 
Mr.  Phillips,  eight  other  Enropeans,^  and  some  250  native 
eaniers,  besides  superior  natives,  such  as  interpreters  and  clerks. 
On  the  2nd  Jsnnary  the  party  reached  Gwato*  in  launches, 
and  on  the  following  morning  commenced  the  eventful  march  to 
Benin  City.  Previous  to  this,  messengers  had  been  sent  to  the 
king,  conveying  presents,  and  acquainting  him  of  the  Consul- 
General's  proposed  visit ;  the  reply  l»ronght  back  was  friendly, 
but  the  king  requested  that  the  white  men  would  postpone 
their  visit  for  two  months — ^until  the  annual  festival,  or  what 
he  called  **  making  his  finther,**  was  over.  The  Oonsnl-General 
then  sent  to  sav  tliat  he  could  n(»t  wait,  hut  would  come  at 
once.  The  king  replied  that  he  would  receive  the  Mission. 
What  happened  is  soon  related.  The  path  admitted  only  of 
movement  in  single  file,  and  the  line  of  earners,  ahnost  a  mile 
in  length,  was  preceded  by  the  prinoipa]  European  oflSoeii. 
The  distance  to  the  dty  was  estimated  at  twanty^^ht  miles, 

*  Major  CJopland  Crawford,  Vice-Consul  of  the  Benin  and  Wani 
District;  Mr.  Locke,  District  C<  unmissioner  of  Warrij  Geptain  Maling, 
16th  lancers ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Campbell;  Capteia  Boiiragaa;I>r. £11104; 

and  Me8«i*f*.  Powis  and  Gordon. 

'  Ownto  was  tlif  only  port  from  which  Europfuiis  wore  allowed  to 
ai>proiicli  the  city,  ail  other  places  having  been  declared  fetiah  bjr  the 
king. 
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nd  it  vms  proposed  to  pmh  on  to  a  yillage  on  its  ootskirtfi 

that  day,  and  visit  the  king  the  next  morning.  Half  the 
nrarcli  was  completed  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  in- 
tended treachery,  when  suddenly  a  shot  was  fired  in  front, 
followed  immediately  by  a  deadly  faailade  from  the  dense  bush 
all  along  the  line.  So  nttorly  nnexpeoted  was  the  attack,  and 
80  eioeUently  had  the  ambosoade  been  arranged,  that  within 
a  few  minutes  nearly  every  member  of  the  party  had  been 
shot  down.  Of  the  native  carriers  only  a  few  escaped,  while, 
with  the  exception  of  Captain  Boisragon  and  Mr.  Locke,  all 
the  £aropeans  were  massacred.  The  two  Englishmen,  after 
seeing  their  companions  killed,  took  to  the  bnsh,  in  which 
they  wandered  for  fire  days,  endnring  every  species  of  hard- 
ship, and  suffering  much  from  several  wounds,  but  eventually 
arriving  in  safety  at  the  Gwato  Creek. ^  The  action  of  the 
CJonsul-Greneral  in  taking  an  unarmed  mission  into  Benin 
territory  against  the  wish  of  the  king  has  been  sererely 
eritieised ;  whether  he  acted  unwisely  or  not  we  will  not  now 
disenss,  it  is  soffioient  to  know  the  nnfortnnate  resnlt 

The  ponitiTe  expedition  which  followed  is  more  pleasant 
reading.*  No  sooner  hud  tlie  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
England  than  tlie  Cape  Squadron  was  ordered  up  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  pnnishing  the  king  and  his  people  for  their 
treacherous  condnct,  and  so  well  was  CTaiything  managed  that 
within  six  weeks  of  the  &te  of  the  Mission  being  known — 
belMe  the  king  had  even  finished  making  his  father** — a 
British  force  had  destroyed  Benin  City  and  the  chief  towns 
of  the  country,  and  had  returned  to  the  coast.  Neither  was 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  Ashauti  campaign,  a  "walk-over," 
for  the  Binis  resisted  stoutly  at  seTcral  points,  and  the  bnsh- 

^  A  thrilling  account  of  their  advontoreB  is  given  in  2^0  Benin. 
itfa«jiaer«,  by  Captain  Alan  Hoisragon,  one  of  the  two  survivors,  18tiH. 

'  Bmm^  tkB  City  Blood,  by  Commander  R.  U«  Bacon,  R.N.» 
1897. 
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fighting  was  most  trying  work,  though  in  tho  end  the  ntitiFes 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  withstand  BhellB^  rockets,  and 
Maxim  guns.   Benin  City  itself  was  occupied  on  the  18th 

February,  and  the  state  in  which  the  phice  was  foukd  passes 
all  description ;  in  every  direction  were  to  })e  seen  crucified 
corpses,  headless  trunks,  huge  pits  tilled  with  bodies  in  various 
stages  of  decomposttion,  and  altars  dripping  with  fresh  human 
blood.  "  The  one  lasting  remembranoe  of  Benin  in  my  mind," 
says  Commander  Bacon,  "  is  its  smells.  Crucifixions,  human 
sueritiees,  and  every  other  horror  the  eye  could  get  aeenstomed 
to,  to  a  large  extent,  but  tlie  sniells  no  white  man's  internal 
economy  eould  stand,  i^^our  times  iu  one  day  1  was  practi- 
cally sick  from  them,  and  many  more  times  on  the  point  of 
being  so.  Every  person  who  was  able,  I  should  say,  indulged 
in  a  human  sacrifice,  and  those  who  could  not»  sacrificed  some 
animal  and  left  the  remains  in  front  of  his  house.  After  a 
day  or  so  the  whole  town  seemed  one  huge  [iesl-house."  We 
Spare  the  reader  further  descriptions  of  the  loathsome  spot, 
to  which,  not  inappropriately,  has  been  applied  the  name  of 
the  "  City  of  Blood.**  Simultaneously  with  the  advance  on 
Benin  City,  two  other  columns  had  been  engaged  in*  the 
capture  of  Gwato  and  Sapobar,  in  both  of  which  operations 
there  was  eonsideral^le  trouble  with  the  n:itives,  thoucli  tliev 
were  soon  rcMluced  to  n;ason.^  Only  one  thing  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  success  of  the  expedition  ;  the  king  and  hi^ 
war-chiefs  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  British  force,  and 
though  every  effort  was  made  to  effect  their  cafpture,  it  was 
several  months  before  they  eventually  gave  themselves  up.' 
That  they  got  their  deserts  we  need  hardly  say. 
.  The  only  other  district  in  the  western  (iivision  of.  thc^ 

'  The  total  British  casualties  in  the  throe  eoiutniis  were:  killed, 
two  officers  aiul  live  men;  vvound*Ml,  live  oliiitr.s  ami  tw  t'lily-iiuvea 
men.    The  survivorH  hutfered  tjeveioh'  from  fevor  ullerwarila. 

'  August  5th,  iK^r. 
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Protectorate  is  Wani/  whick  lies  between  the  Benis  distriet 
and  the  territories  of  the  Boyal  Niger  Company,  the  Foreados 
BiTor  fonning  the  boundary  between  the  two  administrations* 
This  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  nioutlis  iA'  tlie  Nig(?r, 
and  lor  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles  from  the  sea  is  three  or 
four  miles  in  width,  while  its  bar  is  practicable  for  the  largest 
ooean-going  Vessels,  there  being  as  mnoh  as  nineteen  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide.  Lagos,  wMoh,  as  we  have  seen,  is  most 
unfortunate  in  its  approach  from  the  sea,  utilizes  the  Foicados 
for  the  transhi])inent  of  cargo  from  the  large  steamers  into 
vessels  of  lii;lit  dranght;  and  this  mouth  has  many  adviintages 
over  the  Nun^  for  the  transport  of  merchandise,  materielf&c., 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower.Niger.  Thus  the  new  Imperial 
flotilla  to  be  stationed  at  Lokoja  has  establiriied  a  coaling- 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Foreados,  which  waterway  will 
doubtless  be  much  Used  in  the  future  for  conveying  troops 
and  st(jres  to  the  Conlliieiu  e. 

Tlie  Vice-Consulate  of  the  district  is  situated  close  to  the 
native  town  of  Ai^airi,  some  forty  miles  from  the  Foreados 
•mouth,  and  is  sttrrounded  by  several  old-established  European 
trading-houses,  whose  business  in  palm-oil  is  done  chiefly 
with  the  Sobo  people,  Jakris*  in  some  instances  acting  as 
middle-men.  The  little  settlement,  lining  the  hanks  of  the 
<ireek,  presents  a  picturesque  appearance,  though,  situated  as 
it  is  in  a  typical  mangrove  swamp,  must  be  decidedly  un- 
healthy. Much  has  of  recent  years  been  done  to  improve  the 
place ;  the  bush  has  been  cleared  and  converted  into  coffee 
plantations,  and  several  new  and  handsome  buildings  have 
been  erected  for  the  officials,  whose  energies  have  resulted  in 

'  Other  names,  Iwere,  Owere,  Owihere,  Awerre,  Warre,  Quarre. 
Barbot  calls  it  Doiirarre,  Awem,  Ouw«rri,  Oreiro,  and  Foreados 

indiscriminately. 
-  AkasHii. 

'  Shakii,  Zakri,  Jakry,  Jekri,  Zekri,  Dzekri,  Dsekiri,  Izekri, 
lahekiri,  Tobekre,  &c.  , 
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8treiiL>tlieninsr  the  British  position  in  the  conntry,  and  in 
inducing;  a  most  friendly  fioeliiig  towards  Europeans  among 
the  neighbonzing  tribes. 

The  distriets  of  the  osoAnd  and  eaBtam  diviakms  of  the 
Froteefcorate,  from  west  to  east^  aie  Braas^*  New  Calabar, 
Bonny,  Opobo,  and  Old  Calabar  (the  capital),  which  may 
be  tH>nsi(lered  to  constitute  tlie  re<i!  Oil  Rivers.  Brass  has,  of 
late  years,  been  the  scene  of  an  Imperial  expedition,'  and 
tlicrcfore  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  As  a  month  of 
the  Nigtt  it  has  been  known  to  Bniopeans  for  many  yean, 
tost  the  reader  will  vamember  that  it  was  here  that  the 
Landers  eventnally  fonnd  themeelyes  at  the  termination  of 
thfeir  voyage  uf  discovery;'*  but  long  before  the  interesting 
problem  ha<l  been  solved  by  the  two  brothers,  Brass  and  the 
adjacent  Oil  Kivers  had  been  the  resort  of  traders  in  slaves 
and  palm-oil,  who,  howoTer,  tronbled  themseWea  but  little 
.about  such  geographical  questions  as  whence  came  this  great 
river.   The  trading  fketoriee^  are  situated  a  shoit  distance 

within  the  river's  mouth,  close  to  the  native  village  of  Tuon;* 
the  capital  ol  the  Brass  chiefs  being  some  thirty  miles  higher 
up  the  river,  at  Nimb4.^  Besides  these  places,  the  only  other 
town  of  any  importance  is  Fishtown,  built  among  the  man- 
grove swamps,  about  two  miles  from  theiiiotories.  Kumeroua 
ereeks  connect  the  river  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Lower 
Niger  on  the  west,  and  with  the  St.  Nicholas,'  St.  Barbara, 
St.  Bartholomew,  Sombrero,  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  and  other 

*  Portupnese  name,  Rio  Bento  ;  tlie  EngUsh  name,  Bran,  was  given 
U)  the  place  from  the  brass  utensils  {Neptum$)  and  loda,  which  WW* 
the  ]>i-incipal  imports  a  century  ago. 

*  ls<C).  *  Fic^tfpage  148. 

*  Cable  communication  with  Lagos  and  lionny, 

*  Tuwon,  Twa,  Braaa-town. 

*  Nembe,  Dembe,  Nemp^,  Nombe,  liebu ;  and,  by  old  tradsn,  simply 
Braai. 

'  Native  name,  Kola. 
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Delta  rivm  or  the  eaet^  while  the  creek  leading  from  Brass 
to  Akaesa  is  of  some  oonsidenihle  sise,  and  navigaUe  for 
riyer  steamers  drawing  six  or  seven  fSset  of  water.  The  people- 
of  Brass*  are  looked  on  by  most  of  their  neighbours  as 

inferiors,  and  though  some  of  the  chiefs  are  wealthy  and 
powerful,  the  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  slaves,  either 
bought  from  the  inland  tribes,^  or  born  in  the  households  of 
the  ehiefii  or  headmen,  many  of  whom  were  themselves 
originally  slaves. 

The  Brass  district  *  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  diflScnlt 
]>art  with  which  the  Protectorate  Govenuiieut  has  had  to 
deal,  since  it  has  been  inij)08sible  to  get  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  people,  omng  principally  to  the  existence  of  what 
the  chieDs  considered  a  grievance.  In  1856  the  Brass  chiefs 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  they  agreed  to 
give  up  all  connection  with  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  to  deal  only 
in  snch  legitimate  commodities  as  palm-oil,  receiving  besides 
the  price  of  the  oil  a  duty  or  "  comey."  These  cliiefs  were 
not  producers,  but  merely  middle-men,  and  by  sending  their 
canoes  and  trading-boys  npn^ountry  they  were  able  to  obtain, 
from  the  riverside  natives  of  the  Lower  Niger,  a  large  amount 
of  oil.  The  operations  of  Macgregor  Laird  and  independent 
trading  vessels  on  the  Niger  told  on  the  Brass  trading  chiefs, 
since  their  markets  were  tapped  by  the  white  men ;  and 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  they  laid  their  complaints 
before  the  British  Consul.  They,  however,  received  little 
satisfaction,  but  hoping  that  the  Government  would  close 
their  markets  to  European  traders  and  thus  restore  them  to 
themselves,  they  signed  further  trsatiee.   The  climax  came 

'  The  old  tribal  marlu  were  mx  short  perpeodicular  mdsious 
btttwoen  eye  and  ear. 

*  Principally  Ibos. 

*  The  language  spoken  in  the  Brmaa  diBtrict  is  a  dialect  of  Ijo, . 
Idso,  or  Om. 
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with  the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate  of  the  Nifjor  ter- 
ritories and  the  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  National  Afrioaa 
-Company,  by  which  the  podtion  of  the  Bmss  chiefe  was  made 
worse  than  erer.   Fieyions  to  this  they  had  only  Enropean 

-competition  to  fight  against,  hut  now  they  found  that  they 
had  been  virtually  cut  off  altogether  from  their  former  Niger 
markets,  being  oonsidered  by  the  terms  of  the  charter 
foreigners,  and  consequently  nnable  to  trade  in  the  Com- 
pany's territory  without  paying  the  regolation  dnties  and 
taking  ont  licences.  Undonbtedly  they  had  a  grievance, 
although,  had  they  been  less  conservative  in  their  ideas,  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  developed  new  markets  in  other 
directions.  This  they  neglected  to  do,  preferring  to. dispute 
the  right  of  the  Company  to  interfere  with  them.  In  a  few 
years  they  became  inveterate  smugglers,  and  their  lawless 
4ionduct  resulted  in  more  than  one  brush  with  the  Company's 
customs  olheials,  who  were  obliged  to  see  their  regulations 
observed.  Chagrined  at  the  apparent  disregard  paid  to  their 
comytlaints  by  the  British  Goverumeat,  the  Brass  chiefs  grew 
disaffected,  and,  in  1893,  even  threatened  to  drive  all 
Europeans  from  the  river,  though  this  was  prevented  by  the 
arrival  on  the  spot  of  two  men-of-war  and  two  hundred  men 
of  the  Niger  Coast  Constabulary.  But  their  hatred  of  the 
Niger  Coriijiany  still  continued,  and  they  swore  to  revenge 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  markets. 

xVkassa  has  been  mentioned  in  -a  previous  chapter  as  the 
main  dep6t  of  the  Company,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank 
-of  the  Niger,  a  few  miles  within  the  Nun  mouth.  Here,  at 
times,  there  are  enormous  stores  of  ivory  and  valuable  goods 
awaiting  shipment  to  England,  as  well  as  a  consitlcrable 
quantity  of  European  commodities  for  stocking  the  up-river 
■stations,  but  as  a  trading  post  it  is  of  little  or  no  importance, 
jmd,  consequently,  besides  the  beach-master  and  sundry 
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meehaiiios  and  labooxen,  tliere  are  few  permanent  offidala^ 
tbongh  the  Agent-General  periodically  Tisits  the  place. 

No  iiioru  fiivoiirablf^  ol)jtct  lor  plunder  van  he  iiuagiiunl,  and 
the  Brass  jx  ople  were,  of  course,  well  uware  of  this.  The 
Company's  oliicials  had,  on  aevenil  oocasious,  been  warned 
that  an  attack  on  Akaasa  waa  in  oontemplation,  but  aa  the 
Braaa  people  showed  no  aigna  of  eanying  their  ihreata  into- 
ezecntion,  the  oft-repeated  warning  began  to  be  disregarded^ 
and  little  or  no  increase  was  ma<le  in  the  i^arrison  of  tlie  place. 
In  January,  1895.  matters  came  to  a  head,  and  unknown 
to  the  officials  of  the  Xi^er  Coast  Protectorate  in  charge  of 
the  Braaa  district,  the  chie&  organized  a  monster  expedition, 
in  which  eyery  village  waa  r^reaented  by  a  contingent  of 
armed  men  and  a  fleet  of  war  canoes.  On  the  27t1i  Jannary, 
the  Vice-Consul  at  P)rass  received  an  anonymous  letter  warn- 
ing him  of  the  cominir  attack  on  Akassa ;  but,  having  no 
force  at  his  command,  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  send 
on  the  letter  to  the  Agent-Qeneral  of  the  Company,  who  waa- 
at  the  time  at  Akassa.  Thia  officer,  althoo^  not  believing 
that  the  Brass  pei»ple  wonld  venture  to  attack  in  force, 
decided  to  take  precautions  a<rainst  anv  small  raids  wliit  h 
might  possibly  jik  lit  at*  d.  anl  stationed  hiniiielf  at  night 
at  the  head  of  the  landing  sta^e,  with  a  machine  gun  com- 
manding the  river.  A  email  steamer  waa  sent  to  patrol  the 
creeka  leading  to  Brass,  bat  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  a  heavy  mist  hanging  over  the  river  (here  a  mile 
or  so  in  widtli),  the  lirass  canoes  crossed  tinobserved,  and  the 
force '  landing  some  distance  beluw  the  othcials'  quarters, 
commenced  to  attack  from  a  position  which  was  not  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  gun  at  the  landing-stage.  The  fight  which 
ensued  waa  of  the  fiercest  description,  and,  though  the  few 
Eurupeana  and  many  of  the  native  employes  made  their 

^  About  two  thuufiaad  muu. 
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eaeape,  AVmwwi  mm  oompktely  saeked,  and  mimlfera  of 
KraboyB  and  otiiar  nalm  aervanta  of  the  Oompany  wan 
either  riaughtered  or  taken  prisoners.  The  appearance  at 
the  river's  mouth  of  a  steamer,  wliich  was  mistaken  for  a 
man-of-war,  caused  the  victorious  Braaa  men  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  though  not  bafore  they  had  aaeuied.  their  loot  and 
their  priaonerB.  Thaaa  nafSnrtuiateB  were  eonireyed  to  Nimbi, 
where,  on  Saorifioe  laland,  they  wera  pnbliel  j  exeeated  and 
then  eaten  by  the  frenaied  sarages.*  This  revolting  finale 
to  their  revenge  the  JU'ass  people  afterwards  exphnned.  hy 
asserting  "  that  it  waa  their  ancient  custom  to  kill  and  eat 
their  ]^8oner8  of  war ;  and,  also,  that  at  thia  time  it  waa 
though  adTiaable  to  have  a  big  hnaaii  feast  in  ofder  to 
get  rid  of  an  epidemie  of  amallpoz  then  preralent  in  the 
district.*** 

Within  a  few  days  the  Consul-General  was  on  the  spot, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  a  naval  brigade,  the  Niger  Coast 
troopa,  towards  the  end  of  f  ebraarj,  oommenoed  an  attaek  on 
Nimb6.  The  Braaa  laen  offered  a  stout  leaiataBee,  bot  the 
Ogbolomambri  qnartar  of  Nimbi  and  Fiahtown  were  boned 
to  the  groand,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  into  the  bush. 
The  result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  the  chiefs,  for 
the  most  part,  refused  to  surrender,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  them  into  the  intricacies  of  the  vast  mangroTO  swamp. 
Moreover,  the  aetnal  damage  done  to  their  property  waa 
immaterial,  as  their  hnts  eoold  be  rebnilt  in  a  few  daya,  and 
they  were  able  to  earry  away  in  their  flight  all  their  belong 
ings.'*   Later  in  the  year,  8ir  John  Kirk,  G.C.M.G.,  was  sent 

>  Twent^^our  employes  were  killed  at  Akmw,  and  thair  heads 

wero  taken  away  as  trophies.  Foii^-threc  priRonerH  were  eaten  at 
JJinjlw,  and  twenty-tive  others  wore  eventually  reltast-d. 

^  Jirport  hy  Sir  John  Mrk  on  the  JJisiurbattou  at  Urmu.  Afidea. 
No.  8 

'  They  paid  a  heavy  fiue  later  in  the  year. 
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En^and  to  inquire  ^  into  the  cause  of  the  rising,  when 
6T8DtiiaUj  tlie  matter  wai  amioaUj  wttlad,  and  peace 
JB  eetebliihed  in  the  dislrioi. 

The  New  Odabar  diafcBet  is  ntnated  between  Bram  and 

Bonny,  and  has  only  one  imjiortant  trading-station — at 
Degama,  where  the  Vice-Consulate  is  established  on  hoard 
the  hulk  Qeorge  Shotton,'-  anchored  in  the  Sombrero  Kiver, 
at  a  distanoe  ef  about  thirty  miles  from  the  lea.  The  riyen 
and  oreekB  in  this  part  of  the  Froteotorate  ave  numeiom ;  in 
fact,  in  the  dietriote  of  New  Oalabar  and  Bonny  there  is 
almoBt  as  much  water  as  dry  land,  and  Degama  can  be 
approaclu'd  from  the  sea,  by  ascending  either  the  Sombrero 
Kiver  (the  most  direct  route),  the  New  Calabar  River,  and 
the  Degama  Creek,  or  the  Bonny  River  and  Boler  and 
Oawthome  Oreeka.  Like  their  neighboun  of  Braes,  the 
people  of  New  Gahibar  have  had  a  market  grievance  against 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  but  satisfactory  arrangements 
have  now  been  arrived  at.  About  eighty  miles  due  north  of 
Degama  lies  Ogata  Lake,  situated  at  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  miles  in  a  direct  Ene  from  Akra  IJgidi,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lower  Niger.  From  this  lake  flows  the  Oratshi 
Biver»*  which,  after  receiving  from  the  Niger  a  stream,  known 

*  Ifaay  hiterastmg  futs  w«ra  elidtadat  thw  mquiry.  Thekiiig  of 
the  BrsM  people,  Gliiil  Koko»  had  orijgiiumy  profowed  Cbristiaiuty, 
bat  lie  and  nuoiy  of  lus  followen  had  returned  to  f etaahitm,  because 
ihaj  had  lost  faith  in  the  white  man's  God,  who  had  allowed  them  to 

be  oppressed.*'  (^hief  Warri  and  a  few  other  hftftdmen  adhorod  to 
Christianity,  and  refused  to  allow  their  twenty-five  priscHiers  to  be 

sacrificed. 

-  This  is  only  a  temporary  arraii;:i  rii»  iit.  and  when  permanent 
quarters  have  been  erected  on  shore  the  iiulk  will  be  removed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bonny  River,  to  serve  as  a  sanatorium.  At  present  it 
sot  only  provides  faartua  for  the  e<Beiali|  but  ia  alao  uaed  aa  a 
prison,  hospital,  ouatoaii'hoaae^  Ao. 

*  In  its  knrer  oonrae,  called  the  Bngsnni 
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as  the  Ndoni  Creek,  empties  itself  into  the  Sombrero  River 
almost  opposite  Degania.  The  New  Calabar  chiefe  obtained 
a  great  proportion  of  their  palmroil-  from  the  Ognta  markets^ 
which  were,  however,  closed  to  them  by  virtue  of  treaties 
made  between  the  Oguta  chiefs  and  the  National  AlVicaii 
Company.  This  gave  rise  to  bad  feeling  between  tlie  Xew 
Calabar  people  and  the  Company,  until,  eventually,  the 
boundary  between  New  .Oalabar  and  the  Company's  terri- 
tories was  fixed  aft  Ida,  a  town  about  half-way  between 
Degama  and  Ogata  Lake. 

Tlie  next  district  on  the  east  is  Bonny,  with  headqnartors 
close  to  the  town  of  the  same  name.'  The  Bonny  River  was 
at  one  time  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  Oil  iiivers, 
and  in  the  days  of  tlie  slare  trade  was  the  principal  port  on 
the  coast,'  bnt  of  late  years,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opening  up 
of  New  Calabar  and  Opobo,  it  has  declined  considerably. 
The  settlement,  consisting  of  several  Juiropean  factories,  is 
bnilt  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  native  town  lies 
within  a  few  Imndred  yards,  in  a  low  and  swampy  situation, 
while,  half  a  mile  <ur  so  beyond  and  nearer  to  the  sea,  is  the 
Mission  Station — a  remaikable  contrast  (in  the  matter  of 
cleanliness)  to  the  town.  The  people  are  of  a  very  low  type, 
thorouglily  sodden  with  trade-gin,  and,  until  witliin  the  last 
few  years,  addicted  to  every  species  of  vice.  J3ut  the  place 
has  improved  somewhat  under  the  new^  administration,  and 
eannibalism  and  other  ancient  customs  hare  been  suppressed.^ 
At  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles  up  the  river  from 
Bonny  stands  the  town  of  Okiika,^  whose  inhabitants  are  a 

*  The  African  Direct  Telegra])]!  Company  has  avtation  here. 

'  Dttritig  the  palmy  days  of  the  .slave  trade  it  it  Mid  thftt  IQfiOfy 
tl&Yvn  wt-re  i  xjujitod  annually  from  Bonny. 

'  Tilt;  nati\  f  names  for  lionny  are^jOhane,  Ihaue,  OT  Bb&ue.  The 
principal  industry  of  the  people  is  straw-plaiting. 

*  The  Okrika  people  keep  large  herda  of  cattle,  which  is  ^sumewluit 
remarkable  for  these  parte. 
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coutiuual  source  of  trouble  to  the  consul.  Tbev  are  con- 
firmed  oaimibak,  eating  all  captives  of  war,  and 'have  on 
BeTeral  oooasions  been  convicted  and  punished  for  this.  In 
1887  tliej  were  fiiied'£200  for  killing  and  eating  one  hundred 
and  sixty  memhen  of  a  neighbonring  tribe,  and,  in  1892,  a 
number  of  Okrikanslwere  tried  for  cannibalism  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude.  As  British  authority  increases  it  is 
hoped  that  these  unruly  savages  will  be  persuaded  to  lay 
aside  their  burburous  customs. 

The  Opobo  district^  lying  between  Bonny  and  Old  Calabar, 
has  given  lees  troable  to  the  offioiala  of  the  Protectorate  than 
any  other  district,  the  chiefii  upholding  the  British  authority, 
and  assisting  in  the  work  of  civilizat  iuu  and  progress.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways — the  punishment 
dealt  oat  to  them  in  1889,  when  their  chief,  the  notorious 
Ja  Ja,  was  deported ;  or  the  respect  felt  for  Oongol-Qeneral 
MacDonald,'  who  brought  back  Ja  Ja's  corpse  to  Opobo  for 
burial.  Ja  Ja  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  chiefs  of  the 
countrv,  Mud  had  risen  from  the  position  of  slave  to  that  of 
headman,  having  amassed  consideralde  wealth  in  his  trading 
trausaotions.  His  inveterate  foe  was  Oko  Jumbo  of  Bomiv, 
whose  antecedents  had  been  similar  to  those  of  Ja  Ja^  and 
who  had  also  amassed  wealth  and  become  a  chief.  Both  men 
had  been  Bonny  slaves,  and  were  at  one  time  IHends ;  but, 
having  quarrelled,  Ja  Ja  established  himself  at  Opobo.  A 
prolonged  war  was  waged  between  Opolx)  and  Bonny,-  and 
Ja  Ja,  being  the  aggressor,  was  suunii<»ned  l>y  the  British 
Consul  to  desist.  This  he  refused  to  do,  au'l  in  other  ways 
made  himself  generally  objectionable  to  the  British  traders,' 
until  men-of-war  arrived  and  blockaded  the  river,  when  Ja  Ja 

^  Now  Sir  Claude  MacDonald,  Iv.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  British  Miuist<jr 
at  Pekin. 

.  *  Bsoh  of  the  two  chiefs  had  a  force  of  some  8000  men,  anned  with 
modern  weapons,  who  fought  in  large  war-canoe*. 
*  He  levied  "oomey  **  on  each  trader  to  the  extent  of  £70. 
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was  removed  from  the  scene  to  St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verd). 
Here  he  remaiueil  a  prisoner  at  large  for  some  time,  and, 
after  petitioning  the  Government  on  several  occasions,  it  was 
at  length  eonndared  advisable  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his 
eovaixf,  on  the  ooniditioo  that  he  renounoed  all  his  fonner 
rights.  Accordingly  he  was  transfinrred  to  Teneriffe,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  Consul -General  of  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate,  and  be  coiKliicted  bac-k  to  ( >pol»o  ;  but  l)ef()re  tliis 
could  be  carried  out  he  un^tunately  died.  Ilia  chief 
oompanion  during  his  exile  was  a  favourite  bull-dog,  whom  he 
fMSitioualy  named  Oko  Jambo,  after  hia  old  enemy  of  Bonny. 

The  European  liMstoziea  are  built  on  both  banks  of  the 
rirer  dose  to  its  mouth,  and  the  native  town  of  Opobo  lies 
about  four  miles  higher  up  stream,  and  on  the  right  bank. 
Above  this  little  is  known  of  the  country,  but  every  eflfort  is 
being  made  to  open  it  up,'  and,  at  the  end  of  1890,  a  suc- 
eessfol  mission  visited  the  important  town  of  Bendi,  which 
had  hitherto  been  dosed  to  Europeans,  and  treaties  were 
negotiated  with  the  chiefii.  The  distance  from  Opobo  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eiL;hty  miles,  and  previous  to  the  visit 
of  Maj(jr  Leonard  tlie  phiee  had  l)een  regarded  as  of  nmst 
evil  repute,  for  in  its  neighbourhood  is  sup]>osed  to  exist  the 
mqweme  juju  court? — the  very  name  of  which  is  a  terror  to 
all  Oil  Biver  natives. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  home  district — Old  Calabar, 
which  in  extent  and  importance  is  superior  to  any  ot  ilie 
outlying  districts  of  the  Protectorate.  Tlie  country  here- 
abouts is  watered  by  several  large  rivers,  the  principal  of 
whioh  are  tbe  Kwo-Ibo  and  Gross  ^  on  the  west»  and  the 
Old  Calabar,  Kwa  (or  Akwa),  and  Akpayafe  on  the  east.  Of 

*  Military  posts  have  recently  been  estaUisbed  at  Aoquettah  and 
Kgwa,  wsnc  distance  inland. 

'  "  Long  Juju."    rifle  Chapter  XX. 

*  Native  name,  Oyono. 
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these  the  last  four  luiite  at  a  short  distauoe  from  the  sea,  to 
lomi  what  is  called  the  Old  Calabar  Estuaiy/  and  the  dross 
Biyer  flows  down  from  the  far  interior  in  a  long  and  winding 

course,  having  on  its  hanks  nuiiierons  towns  and  villages 
peopled  hy  a  variety  of  interesting  tribes.  "The  natives  of 
Old  Calabar  and  the  lower  Cross  River,"  says  Consul 
Johnston,'  '*  belong  to  the  £fik  race.  In  language,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  origin,  they  are  allied  to  the  Ibos  of  the  Niger 
Delta.  They  have  scarcely  been  settled  at  Old  Calabar 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Originally  they  came 
from  the  Ibibio  district  on  the  Cross  Eiver,  and  drove 
out  and  })artly  supplanted  tlie  Akpa  tribe,  who  originally 
inhabited  Old  Calabar.  The  £fik  people  ate  now  much 
mixed  in  blood,  having  imported  many  sUves  ftom  the 
Cameroons.*'* 

The  European  settlement,  as  well  as  the  native  town 
(Dnke  Town)  of  Old  Calabar,*  is  distant  about  forty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and,  owing  to  the  vast  improvements  which 
have  been  earned  out  within  the  last  few  years,  the  plaoe  has 
been  transformed  into  a  picturesque  and  sanitaiy  town — 
without  doubt  the  healthiest  station  in  the  Oil  Riven.  This 

is  partly  accoinittMl  for  hy  the  fact  that  the  Consulate  :iii<l 
public  oflices  have  been  built  on  a  hill  some  two  hundred 
fbet  above  the  river,  and  consequently  above  the  malarial 
mists  rising  off  the  swamps.  By  the  side  of  the  river  a  wide 
marina,  planted  with  trees,  has  been  constmoted ;  hospitals, 
batraeks,  and  various  public  buildings  have  been  ereeted ; 
and  the  native  town,  usually  in  these  parts  a  dirty  and 

*  Ten  cr  eteven  miles  wide,  sad  having  nmneiona  wooded  islandB. 

'  Now  8ir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.O.B.,  fl.B.M.'s  Gonral-General  at 

Tunis. 

^  Proceeding  MojfcU  Geographical  Sodetif.  Yolunw  x.  (1888), 

page  751. 

*  TliB  Dther  important  native  towns  iu  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  Fish  Town  aad  Creek  Town. 
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tmsanitaiy  spot^  lias  been  placed  under  strioi  regulatioiui. 
Life  at  Old  Calabar  has  many  advaiitages  over  other  plaoee 
on  the  Coast;  social  gatherings,  at  which  English  ladies 

(from  the  Missions  and  olsewhere)  are  to  he  found,  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  officials'  existence;  whih?  sncli  pastimes  as 
oricket,  lawn  tennis,  golf,  and  even  cycling — things  unheard 
of  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a  few  years  ago — ^haye  become 
popular  forms  of  amnsement. 

The  interior  of  the  district  has  been  explored  in  several 
directions,  and  advanced  posts  have  l)een  established  at  Uwet, 
at  Itu  (sixty  miles  up  the  Cross  Biver),  and  at  Ediba  (eighty 
miles  higher  up).  The  Cross  Kiver  furnishes  the  most 
important  waterway  in  this  part  of  the  Protectorate,  and,  as 
&r  back  as  1842,  was  ascended  by  Beecroft  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  200  miles— to  the  rapids,  which  now  form  one  of 
the  Angl(>-(Terman  boundary  points.  The  whole  course  of  the 
river  lying  in  British  territory  has  now  ])een  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  Protectorate,  and  is  patrolled  by  an  armed 
atem-wheel  steamer.  The  natives  have  given  some  trouble, 
and  several  punitive  eipeditions  have  been  found  necessary ; 
bnt  the  country  is  gradually  accepting  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  is  settling  down  to  peaceful  pursuits.  One  of 
the  first  expeditions  of  the  modern  administration  was 
directed  against  the  town  of  Okerike,  whose  chief  had  been 
guilty  of  murder.  The  town  was  burned,  and  the  chief 
oxecuted.  Then  followed  a  display  of  arms  in  the  Okoyon 
country  to  put  a  stop  to  human  sacrifices,  and  on  the  Kwo 
Ibo  for  a  similar  purpose,  though  in  neither  case  was  it 
necessary  to  fire  a  shot.  In  August,  1S05,  an  expedition, 
consisting  of  *200  of  tlie  Constabulary,'  with  native  allies, 
proceeded  about  150  miles  up  the  Cross  River  to  punish  the 
£diba  people,  when  the  town  of  Ediba  was  shelled  and 

'  Fftic  page  287  (footlioto). 
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destroyed.   In  the  spring  of  1896  a  seoond  expedition  was 

despatched  to  tlie  same  country,  and  one  of  the  chiefs 
hanged;  while,  at  the  beginninij  of  \H9>^,  some  st-vere  iii;lit- 
iug  took  place  at  the  town  of  Ekuri,  above  Ediba,  resulting 
in  the  bnzning  of  the  town. 

Snch  is  a  general  view  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate, 
whose  existenoe,  thongh  short,  has  been  long  enough  to 
prove  that  the  care  bestowed  on  its  initial  organization  has 
not  been  thrown  away.  In  the  matter  of  trade  it  is  too 
early  to  expect  any  enormous  im})rovameiita;  the  trade  of 
the  region  was  well  developed  before  the  new  administration 
oame  into  beings  but  the  more  settled  form  of  goyemment  has 
been  most  beneficial  to  the  British  traders  in'  assisting  than 
to  open  up  new  markets,  and  in  aboh'shing  the  monopoly 
hitherto  heM  by  the  "  middle-men "  chiefs.  The  actual 
figures  have  remained  almost  unchanged,  averagiiig  a  total 
trade  of  about  £1,600,000  per  annmn ;  but  we  must  remember 
tiiat,  so  ftr,  there  has  been  litUe  time  for  deyeloping  the 
resources  of  the  interior,  for  the  main  object  has  been  to 
firmly  establish  British  rule  in  the  coast  regions.  This  may 
now  be  considered  to  be  an  acc<)mplislie<l  fact,  and  a  ste|)- 
by-step  advance  is  beiniz-  made  inland;  but  the  countiy  has 
drawbacks  not  possessed  by  any  other  of  our  West  Afinoan 
possessions ;  being  so  intersected  by  creeks  and  swamps,  road- 
making  is  almost  an  impossibility,  and  railways  can  noTer 
be  hoped  for,  so  that  the  waterways  most  ever  remain  the 
principal  trade  routes  of  the  Venice-like  Protectorate,  and  the 
sole  method  of  advance  is  to  push  military  posts  and  trading 
stations  to  the  heads  of  these  waterways.  The  time  may 
come  when  it  may  be  possible  to  remove  all  Government  and 
commercial  headquarters  away  from  the  pestilential  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  coast  to  the  healthier  climate  of  the  interior; 
but  until  the  native  utlicials  have  been  sulliciently  educated 
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to  oany  on  tiie  admimstnitiTa  duties  on  the  ootffc,  tlds 
cannot  be  lioped  for.   Sir  Balph  Moor  (the  present  Conrol- 

Gleneral)  is  fully  alire  to  this,  and,  in  his  latest  report,*  says, 
•*  I  would  suggest  that  some  scheme  might  be  drawn  up  for 
the  sending  of  natives,  when  they  have  obtained  sufficient 
proficienoy  in  the  echooU  of  West  Africa,  to  India  or  Ceylon, 
where,  after  a  ehort  oonrse  in  the  natiye  colleges  and  sehoolB, 
ihej  might  for  a  period  he  employed  in  the  departmenta  of 
adminietration.  By  this  system  of  edneation  in  a  ooimtry 
where  the  object  lessons  of  more  advanced  civilization  would 
be  before  them,  they  could,  no  doubt,  become  comi)etent  and 
capable  administrators  in  their  own  country."  In  the 
matter  of  the  rudimentary  edneation  of  the  natives,  govern- 
ment eohools  have  not  as  yet  been  established,  but 
grants  have  been  made  to  the  various  Missions  for  the 
development  of  industrial  schools,  which  have  proved 
of  inestimable  benctit.  The  chiefs  very  frequently  send 
their  sons  abroad  to  be  educated,  and  a  considerable  number 
wme  to  England — some  of  them  receiving  a  University 
education. 

The  principal  exports  fnm  the  Protectorate  are  palm-oil, 

kernels  and  rubber,  trade  in  the  latter,  however,  being  at 
present  only  in  its  infancy;  other  products  of  value  are 
ivory,  ebony,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  the  two  last  being  care- 
fully cultivated.'  Of  these  exports  about  65  per  cent, 
go  to  Great  Britain,  and  26  per  cent  to  Germany,  while 
of  the  imports  about  75  per  cent,  axe  from  (}ieat  Britain, 
15  per  cent,  from  Holland,  and  10  per  cent,  from 
Germany. 

*  Foieiyn  Office  Annual  <Series  (1897).    No.  IKU.  Africa. 

*  The  rotumi  for  18654  giTe  the  following  values  of  exports :  palm- 
oil,  £6Ufi02i  kernels,  £296^96;  rubber,  £11,787;  ivory,  £8778; 
eboiqr,  £5190;  coooa,  £1689;  ooiEM,  £77a 
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Vau  k  of  Dutiable  Imports  into  the  Nicer  Coast  Protectoratb. 


Jde,  beer,  snd  porter 

2,717 

2,948 

2,28a 

Brandy  .... 

619 

397 

832 

368 

Gin  and  Geneva 

68,490 

160,794 

107,704 

109,607 

Gunpowder 

8,765 

U)n07 

8,287 

8,734 

Gona  (Danes) 

18,185 

6,883 

8,876 

3,127 

Gona  (psnsoMion) 

606 

7,464 

- 

274 

Lead 

816 

1,333 

391 

406 

Liqueon  .... 

788 

626 

696 

499 

Rum  .... 

61,722 

66,223 

34,326 

34,302 

Salt  

11,998 

16,695 

12,205 

SpiritB  (various) 

90 

33 

12 

Tobacco  .... 

•oi,90o 

CU/SSESI 

AJS  /V7A 

Whisky     ,      .       .  . 

1,580 

1,738 

1,791 

2,188 

Wines  .... 

2,673 

3^22 

8,661 

8,293 

Total  (about)  . 

260,000 

848,900 

231,860 

242,925 

Duty  Levied  . 

92,692 

109,218 

117,423 

161,244 

1 

All  other  imports  are  free,  and  consist  of  such  articles  as 
are  in  request  by  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  West  Aihea,  and 
of  necessaries  for  the  British  officials  and  traders.  As  to  the 
duties,  a  word  of  explanation  will,  perha]>s,  he  advisable. 

In  ordiT  to  furry  out  the  spirit  of  tlie  P>nissels  Act,  a  new 
table  of  duties  was  instituted,  to  take  effect  from  the  22nd 
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November,  1895,  the  prinoipa]  changes  being  as  follower 

duties  on  spirituous  liquors  raised  from  Is.  per  gallon  to  2*. ; 
on  gunpowder,  from  2d.  per  pound  to  Gd. ;  on  Hint-lock  trade 
guns  (Danes),  from  l.v.  eacli  to  2n.  6d.  The  new  tarift'  did 
not)  however,  affeot  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  traders, 
who  moreover  had  ample  notice  of  the  intended  change, 
eonseqnently,  as  the  Annnal  Report  says,  "before  the  new- 
duties  were  enforced,  the  firms  trading  in  the  Protectorate' 
imported  very  eonsiderahle  st(jcks  of  spirits  at  the  lower  rate 
of  duty.  The  result  has  not  been  a  loss  to  the  Goverumeut, 
bat  has  been  nnfortonate  from  a  commercial  point  of  view." 
To  remedy  this  in  the  fntnre,  Sir  Balph  Moor  suggests  "  that 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  German  Colonies  be  carried  out,  i.e. 
that  from  a  certain  date  a  higher  rate  of  duty  is  leviable  on 
all  stocks  in  hand  and  on  all  dutiable  material  afloat  coming 
to  the  Protectorate.  By  this  means  the  adjustment  of  prices 
must  necessarily  be  done  by  the  commercial  community  at 
one  stroke.** 

The  establishment  at  Old  Calabar  of  extensive  botanical 
gardens  ibr  experimenting  with  economic  plants  was  one  of 

the  first  acts  of  the  Protectorate,  uiul  has  proved  a  great 
success,  not  only  in  discovering  what  the  soil  and  clinnite  are 
capable  of  producing,  but  also  in  teaching  the  natives  less 
primitive  methods  ^  agriculture  than  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  pursuing.  As  far  as  the  interior  has  teen  pro- 
spected, little  hope  is  entertained  of  finding  new  varieties  of 
indigenous  products  suitable  for  export,-  though,  possibly, 

*  The  foQowing  are  the  firms  now  trading  hi  the  Niger  Coast  Fto^ 
teotorate :  Afirioan  AMooiatioii  of  Ltvwpool  (Beam,  Warri,  Sapelo, 
Bonnyi  Opobo,  sad  Old  Calabar);  Miller  Bros.;  James  Piimockft  Co.; 
Bey  A  Co. ;  West  African  C<»npaiijr  <^  Hamburg;  and  a  fair  small 

houses. 

3  The  Protectorate  is  remarkable  for  the  abaeuoe  of  gums,  reMos, 
and  oil-Mods. 
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rubber  may  be  forthcoming  in  greater  quantities  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  important  that  the  natives  should  be 
encouraged  in  cultivating  such  new  plants  a?  are  likely  to 
thrive,  and  of  these  it  is  considered  that  coflfee,  cocoa, 
cinnamon,  arrowroot,  jute,  <fec.,  will  prove  the  most  remu- 
nerative. 


BAND  BOYS,  NIGER  COAST  CONSTABULARY. 
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system  which  has  many  points  in  its  favour,  but  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  in  a  country  such  as  West  Africa, 
which  has  been  over-run  at  different  periods  by  various 
wandering  peoples,  is  not  by  any  means  reliable.  Still, 
if  grouping  by  language  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  any  other  classification  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  British  possessions  in  West  Africa ;  for, 
a  long  period  of  inter-marriage  between  members  of  widely- 
different  races  has  resulted  in  the  defacement  of  distinctive 
peculiarities.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  tribes 
dwelling  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  who 
have  been  influenced  by  the  immigration  of  such  people  as 
the  Fulahs.  As  far  as  the  indigenous  pagan  negro  is 
coucenied  there  is  little  difficulty,  and  in  those  parts  still 
untouched  by  the  Mohammedan  invader,  the  various 
aboriginal  tribes  can  be  grouped  both  according  to  their 
language  and  to  their  general  outward  appearance. 

The  most  popular  method  of  classifying  the  natives  of  this 
*  A  Sketch  of  the  Modem  Lant/uage^  of  Africa,  hy  R.  N.  Cust.  1883. 
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poiiioii  of  Africa  is  under  three  heads,  viz.  Hamitic,  Negroid, 
and  Negro.  The  Haniites  are  supposed  to  ]i:ive  had  their 
origin  in  sonth-westeni  Asia,  to  have  iiuiuigrated  into  Africa 
at  MOM  unknown  time,  and  to  be  representdd  in  the  Weeteni 
Sondtn  by  the  Berber  diTidon  of  the  Libyan  group,  to  wbieh, 
as  preyionsly  pointed  ont,  possibly  belong  the  Fnlahs,  the 
Bonuis,  and  the  Borgns.  The  Negroid  is  the  hnk  between 
tlie  Hamite  and  tlie  Xei;ro,  resulting  from  intermarriage, 
whilf  the  Negro  is  the  ^^'est  African  pure  and  simple,  whose 
blood  has  remained  vnadolterBted  by  the  foreigner.  This 
dasBifioation  is,  at  first  sight,  dear  enongh,  bnt  an  dement 
of  confhsion  appears  when  we  find  negroes  deseribed  as 
"  sons  of  Ham,"  and  Mohannni  ilans  in  general  spoken  of 
as  "Arabs."  Practically,  we  have  only  to  deal  with  Huniites, 
Negroes,  and  a  cross  between  the  two — the  liist  anil  last 
wholly  Mohammedan/  the  Negro  in  the  main  pagan,  though 
irhere  he  has  been  conquered,  Mohammedan.  As  to 
languages,  the  Hamites  of  this  part  of  AfHca  have  only  two^ 
Fulah  and  Tibu  ;  the  Negroids  two — Hausa  and  Kanuri,* 
while  the  Neirroos  speak  a  diversity  of  distinct  languages 
and  innumerable  dialects.  Of  the  Fnlahs  and  Hausas 
perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in  former  chapters,  and,  being 
Mdiammedans,  they  hare  no  strange  costoms  worth 
mentioning;  the  tribes  which  we  propose  discossing  may, 
therefore,  be  summed  up  as  }»agan  lugroes,  and  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  enumerate  them  according  to  the  particular 
British  possession  in  which  they  dwelL^ 

In  the  Colony  of  Gambia  are  found  the  Mandengas,^ 
Wdofi,  and  Serars,  of  whom  the  Mandengaa  and  Woiofii,  • 

'  The  Borgiis  uru  not  Mohammodfuia,  but  it  U  uuoertain  if  they  can 

be  called  Ilnniites. 

*  In  Bomu,  l  iih-  Chapter  XII. 

'  The  list  does  nut  pretend  to  be  ezhauative,  and  only  the  better 
teown  tribes  are  dealt  with. 

*  Mandingo*  Mandengo,  or  more  oorreetly,  Mand^nga.  Bee  page 
22.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Wolof  people  if  the  Jolol. 
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Mohammedaii  negroes,  are  the  most  importaat.  The  ooimtty 
of  the  Maadengas,  which  siretohes  some  conaiderable  distaaoe 
inlaad)  is  divided  into  nnmerons  petty  states,  and  the  people 
are  not  only  e:ood  husbandmen  but  keen  traders,  with  an 
old-estublished  trade  between  Tinibuctou  and  Sierra  Leone 
aud  other  parts.  By  some  authorities,  the  Mandengas  are 
considered  to  be  non-indigenous,  but,  like  the  Fulahs  and 
others,  of  eastern  origin ;  there  is^  however,  nothing  either  in 
their  language  or  in  their  features  to  mark  them  as  fbreigners^ 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  pure  negroes,  though 
they  may  have  shifted  their  locality  at  some  remote  period. 
They  are  distinguishable  from  the  WoloDs  as  being  slightly 
less  dark,  and  their  hair  less  woolly. 

The  prmoipal  native  tribes  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its. 
hinterland  are  the  Timanis,  Bulloms,  Mendis,  Limbas, 
Saffiokos,  Konos,  Gallinas,  Sarakoles,  and  Kurankos,  none 
of  whom,  except  p<Tliaps  the  Sarakoles,  have  as  yet  come 
under  Molianiniedan  iniiueuce.  These  are  tlie  actual  in- 
habitants of  the  country — owners  of  the  land — and  not  the 
descendants  of  what  are  termed  "liberated  A&icans,**  who 
reside  in  Freetown.^  The  Timanis*  (Timn6,  Temn6,  &q,)  are 
the  dominant  race  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone 
proper,  to  wliom  the  Bulloms  owe  allegiance;;  whilst  the 
other  most  noticeable  people  are  the  ^lendis,  or,  as  they 
prefer  to  bo  called,  Kossoos,*  who  inhabit  the  country  north 
of  Sherbro;  and  the  Sarakol6s  Bed-men"),  who  are  also 
known  as  8onink6s. 

'  The  population  of  Freetown,  aooording  to  the  cenmu  of  1801,  ia 

oomposed  of  about  seventy-fivo  per  cent,  of  non4ndig«ioi]«  blaokl. 

*  A  fine  race  of  people,  divided  into  many  minor  tribes ;  mostly 
agricultunRt.s,  and  found  principally  in  the  country  between  the 

Rokelle  and  Little  Scarcies  Rivers. 

'  \^  inw<)(><lf  Hea«]i'  says  that  Kossoo  si^iiifH'S  "wild  boar"  ;  hv  a\so 
states  that  tliey  tiglit  \i'ith  sM'urds  iu  preference  to  all  other 
weapons. 
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Although  the  Kroo-  or  Kra-man^  ib  not  in  reality  a  native 
of  British  West  Africa,  he  is  so  intimately  conneeted  with 
eyeiything  relating  to  the  West  Ooast,  that  he  is  worthy  of 

taking  his  place  among  the  African  snbjocts  of  Great  Brit;iiu. 
He  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  native  witli  wlioiii  tlie  Englishman 
comes  in  contact,  as  gangs  of  iirumen  are  taken  on  board  all 
men-of-war  and  mail  steamers  immediately  on  arrival  on  the 
Coast.  Bnrton  says  of  him  that  he  was  created  for  the 
palm-oil  trade,  and  as  paddler,  lahonrer,  and  general  servant, 
he  is  fonnd  wherever  there  is  a  colony  of  white  men.  Without 
the  "Kruboys,"  life  in  these  regions  would  be  bereft  of  almost 
all  its  channs,  or  at  any  rate  of  one  of  its  greatest  sources  of 
smusement,  for  the  queer  members  of  this  imiqne  tribe 
fbmish  the  English  ezik  with  many  a  mirthful  moment— and 
at  times  when  mirth  eomes  not  too  readily.  Probahly  there 
exists  no  people  in  the  worid  in  whose  composition  are 
gathered  so  many  opposite  characteristics.  In  physi(|ue 
they  are  perfect  models  of  manly  strength,  yet  for  iighting 
purposes  they  are  absolutely  useless,  having  been  proved 
time  after  time  to  be  arrant  cowards.  As  servants,  they  are 
most  hard-working  and  loyal,  though  while  protecting  their 
masters  from  the  extortions  of  other  natives,  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  roh  them  freely  themselves.  Again,  to  meet  them 
on  British  territory,  they  appear  to  be  tliorouuldy  civilized 
and  friendly,  yet  instances  have  occurred  of  jbritish  vessels 
being  wrecked  on  their  ooast^  when  they  have  proved 

*  Kni  is  a  contraction  of  Krao.      A  small  triho  living  about 

halfway  between  Cape  Mesurado  and  Cai)0  Palmns,  about  twonty-th  r. 
milee  above,  or  t<»  the  north-west  of,  tho  latter.  The  district  extt  uds 
ahont  twenty  or  tliii  ty  miles  along  the  coast,  ami  jicrhap.s  as  much 
into  tile  interior.  Tlify  had  oritrinally  five  chief  settk-ments.  vvliich, 
beginning  from  tho  north-west,  are  Little  Kni ;  Settra  Km,  the  <^hief 
town  J  Krubah  ;  Nanna  Kru,  or  Km  Settrah ;  and  King  Will's  Town." — 
Mwitm*  The  uanal  tribal  marking  of  the  Kru  people  it  a  broad  blade 
band  tattooed  down  the  forehead. 
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themselves  to  be  the  veriest  saviiges,  their  terrible  screed  for 
loot  OTereomiug  everytliing,  altkougli  every  man  had,  at  cue 
time  or  otlier,  served  Europeans  aa  a  faithful  servant.  The 
ordinary  JBuglishman,  howeyer,  sees  more  of  their  good 
points  than  of  their  bad ;  shipwrecks  on  the  Era  coast  aie 
fortunately  rare,  and  it  is  seldom  that  Krnbo3rs  are  called 
upon  to  tight  even  in  self-defence  ;  while  ]>etty  theft  and 
dishonesty  are  things  wliicli,  though  annoying,  can  be 
guarded  against.  Possibly  the  Nigger  Minstrel  had  his  origin 
in  the  Eruboy,  for  few  other  natives  of  the  coast  are  of  a 
particularly  witty  nature,  whereas  the  Eraboy  is  full  of  chaff 
and  wit — "  the  Irishman  of  West  Africa,*'  as  he  has  been 
culled.  Like  the  Chinauiaii.  he  has  un  English  his  own, 
and  there  is  a  certain  fascinatioi^  for  the  newly  arrived 
Kngliflhman  in  picking  up  this  African  "  pidgin  '  jargon — he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  learnt  a  new 
language  without  having  recourse  to  any  lengthy  OUen- 
dorffian  process.  Many  of  their  words  are  derived  from  the 
Portuguese,'  and  though  their  vocabulary  is  very  limited, 
they  can  always  make  themselves  understood  to  Englishmen, 
their  rendering  of  the  language,  <^uaint  as  it  is,  being 
thorouglily  expressive.' 

*  The  commonest  Kru-Bnglish  words  are  sabl^  (know)  and  palaver 
(talk),  both  of  Portuguese  origiiL  Palaver  has  developed  into  e  wider 
meaning,  rosomWing  the  Chinamen's  pidgin,"  ie.  boaineM. 

*  What  could  be  more  ezprestive  than  **  Sweet  moof  palaver*  for 
hlamey,  **  fool  palaver "  for  nonsense,  "  sarae  palaver "  for  abusive 
language,  "GtHl-nian  palaver"  for  missionary  teaching?  or  what 
could  l>e  simpler  than  thuir  proverb  **  One  day  no  l>e  nil  iluy,"  equiva- 
lent to  "It's  a  l<>n^  lane  that  lias  no  turniiij^  'r  The  word  "lib" 
(livf)  has,  by  uttiinpt  to  repruduce  the  native  idiom,  assmiied  a 
pectdiar  and  nupoiLuut  character  in  Kru-Engiish,  and  varies 
considerably  in  its  meaning;  thus  for  a  servant  to  tell  a  caller 
that  bia  master  "  no  lib "  merely  implies  that  he  is  not  at  hone, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  freely  for  animate  or  in- 
animate things.  Another  use  of  "  lib  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  ''for,"  when  its  meaning  is  quite  different;  ''he  Ub  for  go  we- 
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The  jHH  iiliarity  of  this  small  tribe  is  their  givat  love  of 
home  ;  their  women  refuse  to  travel,  consequently  the  men  go 
away  onlj  for  short  periods  of  time.  Ihey  hire  themselves 
out  in  gangs  under  a  headman,  who  makes  the  bavgain  with 
the  employer,  and  who  is  .responsible  for  the  service  and 
behaTioiir  of  the  gang ;  the  engagement  generally  being  for 
"One  time  yum  come  up,  twel'  moon."  The  home-coming  of 
the  Xruboy  after  tli<-  {lerformunce  of  his  service  is  (me  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  to  be  witnessed  on  the  West  Coast. 
As  the  steamer,  oonyeying  the  Kmboys,  nears  their  homes — 
Gayally,  Cape  Palmas,  Grand  Cees,  or  whatever  the  place  may 
be — a  gnn  is  fired,  when  immediately  scores  of  canoes  shoot 
otit  from  the  shore  anil  come  alongside.  The  steamer  "  lies 
to  "  for  a  ft  w  minutes,  and  the  Krubovs  throw  tlieir  year's 
earnings  .guns,  powder,  bales  of  doth,  &c.)  into  the  canoes  or 
into  the  water^  then  go  overboard  themselves  into  a  canoe  if 
one  is  handy,  otherwise  into  the  sea— it  appears  to  matter 
little  which.  Everyone  yells  and  jabbers  and  langhs,  and  by 
the  time  the  home-comers  have  reached  the  shore  they  have 
})robably  had  all  their  goods  a}»})ropriate(l  )»y  the  (>ccupants 
of  other  canoes ;  yet,  SO  long  as  the  commimity  gets  the- 
eamings  of  its  members,  everybody  is  thoronghly  satisfied. 

The  natives  of  the  Gk>ld  Coast  are  classified  linguistically 
as  "Tshi  speaking  peoples,**'  vii. : — ^the  Ahantas,  Fantis,' 
Wassaws,  Tshiforos  or  Tufels,  Safwhis,  Denkeras,  Ganmns, 
Assins,  A<hinsis,  Ashantis,  Akims,  Akwapims,  Akwaruus,  Are. 
— all  true  negroes.  "  With  the  exception  of  JbLumassi  und 
Djuabin,"  says  Ellis,  "  there  is  no  purely  native  assemblage 

country  "  si^niitieH  tlmt  a  certain  Kruboj  has  retonied  to  bia  oativa 
land,  "  lib  for  die  "  tlmt  hv  is  tlujul. 

>  The  TiM-Hjmikmi/  I'eojples  0/  the  Gold  Cocut  qf  West  A/ricOf  by 
Muj  r  A.B.BUit.  1887. 

Tbtn  is  a  legend  that  two  bfotheri,who  were  iterving,  found  two 
edible  plants— tbe/aa  and  the  cAom.  After  eating  tfa^  founded  tha 
kingdoms  of  Fanti  and  Asbanti 
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of  biiikliu*<s  wurtliy  of  the  luuiie  of  town.  In  such  a  country, 
where  men  reside  in  a  number  of  small  and  semi-isolated 
oommunlties,  mere  specks  in  a  vast  tract  of  impenetrable 
forest^  ideas  permeate  but  slowly;  and  notwithstanding  an 
interoourse,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-ooast, 
with  Europeans)  which  has  existed  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years,  the  Tshi'-speaking  tribes  are  now  much  in  the  same 
condition,  both  socially  and  morally,  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  Portuguese  discoveries."  This  is  equally  true  of  most 
of  the  pagan  negroes  all  along  the  Coast ;  they  have  made 
little  change  in  their  habits,  and,  eyen  when  they  have 
received  a  veneer  of  civilization,  they  will  rsrert,  at  a  moment's 
uotii'i',  ti)  tlie  wmsl  stiige  of  stivapTy. 

Coming  to  Lagos  and  its  liintcrhmd  we  lind  the  numerous 
tribes  who  speak  the  Yoruba  language,  generally  described  as 
Tombas,^  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  at  one  time  more  powerful 
than  either  Dahomey  or  Ashanti.  The  principal  tribes,  who, 
although  all  are  now  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
still  maintain  their  separate  forms  of  govc'ininciit,  are  the 
Ketus,  Egbas,  Jebus,  Ekitis,  Iba<hiiis,  Oyos  (Yorubas  proper), 
Ijesas,  Ifes,  Ondos,  Egbados,  Okeodans,  Ados,  Aworis,  Ig- 
bessas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lagos  and  its 
neighbourhood  (known  as  Ekos),  who  formerly  belonged  to 
the  native  kingdoms  of  A  ppa,  Pokra,  Badagry,  Lagos,  Pahna, 
Lekki,  and  ]\Iahiii,  as  well  as  such  people  as  tlie  Ogbos,  and 
Jakris  or  Zakris.  Wt;  have  mentioned  elsi  wlure  how  the 
Fulahs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  gradually  split  up 
the  Yoruba  kingdom,  and  though  some  of  the  tribes  have  been 

*  Chi,  Twi,  Ochi,  Oji,  &c. ;  "the  most  harmonious  langiiugo  in 
Africa  ;**  the  dialects  aro  numerout,  Akan  being  the  Ooiirt  language ; 
the  SoriptuTM  have  boon  tranalated  into  the  Akwapim  dialect,  wfaidh 
is  oonndered  best  suited  for  litenury  purposes. 

t  OriginaUty  called  Eycos  or  Oyos;  the  Fk<enoh  call  them  Nsgot. 
The  Yonibft-!<pe  thing  Pfojtles  tke  Slate  CoaU  qf  Wmt  J^firieo,  by 
Colonel  A.  B.  EUis.  im. 
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ooiiTerted  by  the  leabms  Mii8liiiiB»  the  majority  of  them  still 
lemain  pagans. 
Eastward  of  Lagos,  m  the  Niger  Protectorate,  there  dwell 

numerous  pagan  tribes,  speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  but 
since  they  have  never  been  thoroughly  studied  by  ethnological 
experts,  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them  otherwise  than 
aocording  to  the  looalities  in  whioh  they  dwell  and  the 
languages  which  they  qpeak.  What  relation  one  tribe  bears 
to  another  will  probably  neyer  be  known,  and  the  most  that 
we  can  ho])e  t<j  do  is  to  forget  the  past  and  deal  with  the 
various  peoples  as  we  find  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Benin  the  people  are  known  as  Binis;  eastward  come  the 
Sobos ;  and,  between  the  latter  and  the  sea,  the  great  Jakri 
tribe.  In  the  Niger  Delta  aie  fonnd  the  Idcos  (with  several 
off-shoots)  and  the  Ibos,  who  are  subdivided  into  many  minor 
tribes ;  while  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Niger  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate are  a  great  variety  of  people,  though  mostly  allied 
in  language  with  the  Ibos.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Old  Calabar  (as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter)  the  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Efik  race,  supposed  by  some  anthorities 
to  be  oonneoted  with  the  Ibos,  bnt  by  others  to  be  a  distinct 
people ;  to  the  north  and  north-west  the  tribes  are  almost 
entirely  pure  Ibos;  while  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Upper 
Gross  Kiver,  the  language  of  the  people  shows  traces  of  a 
connection  with  Banto.^  With  regard  to  the  pagan  tribes  of 
Nigeria'  (the  territoriee  of  the  Boyal  Niger  Company),  in 
ascending  the  Lower  Niger  from  the  sea,  three  distinct  tribes  * 

*  Sir  H.  H.  Jdiiistoncalls^tho  languages  of  those  tribes,  Srjni-Banim. 
Bantu  ptopnr  oonunsoots  a  little  to  tho  east  of  BritiBh  territory,  Le^ 

in  the  German  Cameroons. 

-  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  tribes  inhabitinp  the  banks  of  the 
Nignr  and  Boimo  Uivors  will  be  found  in  Up  the  Isiyer. 

'  It  would  perhaps  Ik- jnore  correct  tj  use  the  word  nttion  when 
speaking  of  the  main  tribes. 

T 
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axe  met  with,  vis. : — ^the  IdaoB  ^  (indiiding  -the  Orus),  the 
Ibo6,'  and  the  Igaras,  whose  country  on  the  left  bank  extends 
as  far  north  as  the  Niger-Benn^  conflnenoe.   West  of  Lokoja, 

in  the  bend  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Niger,  dwell  several 
]>agan  tribes — the  Kukurukus,  Igbiras,  Ogidis,  Owunis, 
Bunus,  Yagbas,  and  others;  while  of  the  pagan  Nup^^ 
and  Borgns  we  have  already  spoken. 

Passing  from  Lokoja,  up  the  Benn^  Biver,  we  find  that 
Mohammedan  influence  is  hard  at  work,  and  few  of  the  pagan 
tribes  are  now  wholly  independent,  though,  with  the  assistance 
of  Britisli  protection,  they  are  still  enabled  to  keep  their 
countries.  The  Igbira  tribe  inhabits  the  country  surrounding 
the  confluence,  then  come  the  Bases  on  the  right  bank,  and 
the  AkpotOB  on  the  left,  followed  by  the  Aragos  and  the 
M itshis.  Further  up  stream  lies  the  Juko  country,  and 
higher  still,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Benuc'',  are  the 
numerous  and  wild  llatta  tribes.  Many  of  these  Niger 
people  speak  distinct  languages  (with  various  dialects),  the 
principal  of  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated, 
being  Idso,  Ibo,  Igara,  Igbira,  Mitshi,  Juko»  and  Battawa. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  three  important  languages 
— Nupe,  Fulah,  and  Hansa,  the  last  named  understood  by 
nearly  every  native  in  tlie  countrv.  Of  the  numerous  dialects, 
in  many  cases  diflering  widely  from  the  parent  tongue,  we 
may  mention  that  languages  resembling  Yoruba  are  spoken 
by  several  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  oountiy  westward  of 
Lokoja,  while  many  Yoruba  words  are  met  with  in  the  Igara 

*  Ijo,  Ijao,  Bjo,  Jo. 

*  Minor  tribes:  Asabas,  Onitshas,  Okos,  Atania,  Akria,  Odekwes, 

Osipitis,  'Xsiilx  s.  T'mweris,  'NteLit's.  Annnis,  &c. 

*  The  aborif;iut\s  uf  Xn]>e  are  said  to  ha  represented  now  ))y  tlio 
Apibis,  EIm'h,  Kpaiitis.  Kakwanclns,  Kujiacliis,  and  the  Kedechis 
((JaiisigHH),  the  latter  being  tho  ferrymen  and  hippopotamus  hunters 
of  the  country. 
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lanoruage.  Dialects  of  Nop^  axe  also  foimd  among  the  out- 
lying tribes  of  Xiipi'  jirojKT. 

In  treating  of  pagan  m.unu  is  and  customs,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  onoe  and  for  all,  that  their  customs  are 
altogether  based  on  religious  motives,'  while  their  mode  of 
living,  where  it  is  Tudnflnenoed  hj  religion,  is  that  of  man  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  emancipation  from  barbarism,  or  not  nn- 
frequently  of  man  livini;  in  u  >tatc  of  actual  Itarbarisni.  Tlie 
tribes  vary  in  the  scale  of  st»-calleil  civilization  according  to 
their  situation,  and  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have 
had  intercourse  with  Europeans,  for,  although  it  is  true  that, 
in  the  main,  the  Coast  tribes  have  altered  little  within  the 
last  four  centuries,  still,  in  comparison  with  the  more  inland 
pagans,  they  certainly  hold  enliiihtt  iicd  views.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  l>c  ackno\vlcd:;ed  that  with  this  enlightenment 
has  grown  up  a  measure  of  vice — drunkenness,  and  a  low 
state  of  morality — ^non-existent  among  the  more  primitive 
pagan  peoples  of  the  interior.  In  an  enomous  tract  of 
country  like  that  under  discussion,  the  ways  of  the  natives, 
of  course,  differ  very  considerably,  and  in  the  few  pages  of 
one  short  chapter  we  can  do  no  more  than  generalize,  leavinix 
the  reader,  who  is  so  inclined,  to  stutly  the  anthropological 
and  ethnological  details  of  the  tribes  in  the  worics  of  travellers 
who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  one  or  two  distinct 

peoples. 

Physically,  the  negro  dwelling  on  the  coast  is  inferior  to 
his  Itrother  ot'  the  interior,  an  exception,  perhaps,  being  the 
Kruman,  who  can  hold  his  own  in  strength  and  proportions 
with  the  members  of  almost  any  African  tnbe.^  The  reason 
generally  given  for  this  inferiority  in  the  coast  natives  is 

>  Fufe  Cluster  XX. 

*  There  i»  one  peculiarity  about  the  Krumaa'e  pbyeSque;  above  the 
waist  his  nuiRcular  development  is  almoet  Herculean,  but  hit  legs  ai» 
decidedly  wei^jr  in  appearance. 
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their  erasing  for  drink,  with  whioh  fbr  aeyeral  generations 
they  have  heen  abundantly  supplied  by  the  European  trader ; 

but,  though  possibly  tin's  may  have  something  to  say  to  it, 
the  fact  should  not  be  forgot reu  that  the  climate  of  the  coast 
in  almost  aa  baneful  to  the  black  man  as  to  the  white.  The 
native  bom  and  bred  in  the  swamps  does  not  beoome  accli- 
matised to  his  soixonndings,  bat  soffeis  from  fever  and  other 
diseases  altogether  unknown  to  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 
With  regard  to  the  huts  *  in  which  the  people  dwell,  w©  may 
say  l)rieflv  that  their  architecture  is  of  a  very  sira])le 
description,  and  depending  almost  entirely  on  the  building 
material  afforded  by  the  particular  part  of  the  country.  The 
rule  is  that  the  natives  live  in  families,  a  certain  number  of 
families  constituting  a  community  or  village,  and  a  certain 
number  of  villages  again  forming  what  is  generally  termed  a 
tribe.  Each  family,  with  the  household  slaves  and  atteiidauts, 
lives  apart,  on  the  patriarchal  system ;  and  the  grouj)  of  huts 
wherein  the  family  has  its  ahode  is  usually  surrounded  by  some 
kind  of  enclosure  walL  The  ground  plan  of  the  hut  may  be 
either  rectangular  or  circular,  the  former  usually  found  near 
the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  interior,  though  why  one  should 
be  preferred  by  certain  tribes  to  the  other  has  never  been 
discovered.  The  materials  used  in  their  construction  are 
always  very  similar,  the  walls  being  either  of  mud  or  wieker- 
work,  or,  occasionally,  a  combination  of  the  two  (wattle  and 
daub),  and  the  roof  always  of  thateh.* 

1  The  fbniiitQre  usaally  found  in  the  iwtive  hntsooniirts  ol  BotUmg 
more  than  a  few  ttoola,  acme  oooking  pots,  end  mete  and  akins.  In 
■ome  parts  they  buiVl  aeeta  aodooaohM  of  mud,  end  the  Nupte  deep 

on  beds  of  hardened  mud  uiulcr  which  are  charcoal  firee. 

*  Some  of  the  papan  tribes  in  such  outlying  districts  as  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Benu^  River  jilastcr  their  roofs  with  mud  ;  and  in 
large  towns,  liko  Kano  and  Kuka,  flat  roofs  of  mud  arv  found, 
tliou^li  these  have  been  introduced  cliieily  by  Arab  traders  from 
North  Africa. 
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The  natnnl  ooenpatioiiB  of  all  West  Afnoans  are  agrionltiue 
and  oommeioe,  though  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  parte 
water  forms  the  sole  means  of  eommnnieation  in  the  eonntry, 

such  emi»loYiuents  as  canoc-lniiMiiiL;  and  paddling  iae  adopted 
by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the 
craft  of  fishing  is  also  much  pursued.  Among  tli*-  industrial 
tribes  we  find  wearing,  dyeing,  working  in  leather,  braes  and 
other  metal,  iron  smelting,  iTory  ear?ing,  pottery  midring, 
gold-mining,  and  elephant  and  hippopotamns  hnnting — all 
followed  as  regular  professions ; '  and,  lastly,  there  are 
numerous  people  who  hire  themselves  out  for  fighting 
purposes — notably  the  Sofas.-  There  are  few  tribes  that  are 
not  periodically  at  war « with  their  neighbours,  and  in  snoh 
parts  as  are  adjaoent  to  the  Mohammedan  States  every  pagan 
goes  about  his  business  armed  with  Hint-look,  sword,  dagger, 
shield,  bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  spears  or  some  other 
weapons  of  defence,  at  all  times  dreading  the  raid  of  the 
conquering  people.  Towns  and  villages  are  fre(]uently  found 
fortified  in  yarions  ways  to  resist  attack,^  though  this  state 
of  toimoil  is  gradually  passbg  away  before  the  steady 
sdTaaoe  of  British  authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
pagans,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  exceptions,  would  willingly 
settle  down  to  peaceful  jtursuits  were  they  snn;  of  protection, 
and  members  of  many  of  the  tribes,  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment, would  become  skilled  artisans— workers  in  metals, 
leather,  and  sundry  other  things.^ 
The  drees  of  the  people  varies  with  the  locality  which  they 

>  There  are  few  pastoral  tribes  among  the  negroes,  prinoipeUy  for 

the  reason  that  cattle  do  not  thrive  near  the  coast;  the  pagiina  ol 
the  interior  keep  herds  and  flocks,  but  only  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  and  the  H<»r<>r«)ji.  or  wandering  Folabs,  atiU  retain  their 

position  as  11  ^WAt  \y,\sUnii\  people. 

-   T'jV//'  paj^'e  44,  and  Chapter  XXI. //OMt'm. 
^  }  ide  page  3o. 

*  The  NupAi  and  Yorabas  in  particular. 
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inhabit,  the  iimoiuit  uf  clothes  worn  depeiuling,  as  a  rule,  oa 
the  proximity  of  the  tribe  to  a  trading-station  or  to  ihii 
Mohammedan  country.  Kemoved  from  both  these  influences 
the  pagan  goes  almost  naked,  though  even  amongst  the 
wildest  tribes  most  of  the  men  and  married  women  wear  some 
description  of  waist-cluth  made  of  bark,  skins,  or  other 
Diat^nial.  The  absence  of  clothing  is,  however,  made  up  for 
in  a  measure  by  personal  adornment,  more  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  hair,  to  which  immense  attention  is  paid  not 
only  by  the  women,  but  also  by  the  men;  The  more  civilised 
of  the  women — ^in  the  neighbourhood  of  European  factories — 
bind  the  head  with  a  gaudy  silk  bandana,  but  the  coijfure  of 
the  more  remote  tribes  is  fre<|uentjy  most  elaborate.  The 
woolly  nature  of  the  hair  makes  it  difficult  to  manipulate, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  stiffening  of  camwood,  palm-oil,  and 
clay,  some  astounding  results  are  produced.  Thus  the  women 
of  one  tribe  will  be  found  wearing  the  hair  hanging  in  count* 
less  small  plaits,  others  with  plaits  wound  round  the  crown 
ul"  the  head  and  a  kiKil)  at  the  back;  but  tlie  commonest 
fashion  is  to  raise  tlie  liair  above  the  head  in  various 
patterns.  Women  of  the  Gold  Coast  tribes  have  an  upright 
spiral  column  on  either  side  of  the  head,  resembling  an 
antelope's  horns,  or  a  single  high  and  massive  tower  of  hair ; 
some  of  the  women  wear  two  or  three  comical  tufts  of  hair 
witli  the  spaces  between  them  carefully  shaved  ;  while  the 
Inokiuis  and  W(»nien  of  other  triln-s  on  the  Cross  Kiver  train 
the  hair  into  a  crest,  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  falling  at  the 
back  below  the  level  of  the  ears  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  the 
whole  structure  being  as  hard  as  wood.*  These  are  only  a 
few  examples,  and  scarcely  two  tribes  dress  the  hair  alikei. 
In  some  parts  the  women  pay  no  regard  to  their  hair,  either 
cropping  it  short  or  allowing  it  to  grow  at  will,  and  where 

*  Hairpins  of  carved  ivoiy,  bone,  or  wood  are  studc  into  the  hair  in 
nearly  all  caste. 
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this  occnrs  the  men  of  the  tribe  appear  to  be  doubly  particular 
about  ibmt  own  hair,  shaying  it  into  fiuitaatio  patterns  so  as 
to  resemble  a  eheB»>boaid,  and  raising  a  stiiFened  tuft  of  wool 
from  each  division.    Negroes  seldom  grow  hair  on  the  face, 

but  occasionally  the  meu  of  a  tribe  may  Ik?  noticed  wearing 
caiefully  cultivated  tufts  on  the  chiu,  which  give  them  a 
most  diabolical  appearanoe.'  ' 
The  prinoipal  <»rnaments  worn  are  rings,  neoklaoee,  bracelets 
or  bangles,  aimlets  and  anklets,  and  earrings.  In  the  vieinity 
of  the  Qoid  Coast  these  are  nsnally  of  pure  gold,'  with  neck- 
laces of  aggry  l)ea(ls,  but  in  other  pai  ts  it  is  very  exceptional 
to  find  ornaiuents  of  either  gold  or  silver,  though,  lie  re  uud 
there,  trading  women  are  met  with  wearing  English  silver 
coins  set  as  rings.  Coral  necklaces  are  much  affected  by  the 
wealthier  chiefs,  and  such  men  as  Nana,  on  state  oooasions, 
often  wear  three  or  fbur  hundred  pounds  worth  of  coral  round 
their  necks.^  Beads  of  European  manutaeture  are  much  iu 
request  for  necklaces,  and  the  difi'erent  kinds  are  carefully 
classified  according  to  shape,  colour,*  and  size  by  the  natives. 
Barth  tells  us  that  he  collected  the  native  names  for  over 
thirty  yarieties,  and  this  probably  does  not  represent  one- 
fourth  of  the  number,  for  the  great  trayeller's  obeervations 
were  confined  to  the  Soudan.  Cowries  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  beads  for  ornamentation,  bein^  strung  together  or 
sewn  on  to  cloth,  and  in  the  Oil  Rivera  unmarried  girls  wear 
nothing  but  a  single  string  of  cowries  round  the  hips.  For 
earrings  long  cylindrical  beads  of  opal  and  cornelian  are 
popular  among  ths  women  of  many  tribes ;  bracelets  of  iron, 

*  Mohanimodan  men  ihave  the  head  and  grow  scanty  bearda. 
Nigerian  Fulah  women  usually  wear  their  hair  in  plaits,  while  Xnp^ 
and  Hausa  women  affect  a  large  helmet-shapeil  arrangement.  Man- 
dingos  and  "Westorn  Fulahs  <.f  both  sttxes  wear  long  hanging  plaits. 

'  See  Chapters  IV.  aii<l  V. 

'  All  purchased  from  European  traders. 

^  The  colour  denotes  the  weam^ft  pwtioakr  deity. 
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iyoiy,  copper,  brasa^  or  glass;'  anulets  (worn  aboye  the 
elbow)  of  the  same  materials — more  lumally  seen  on  the  men 
than  on  the  women ;  and,  in  the  matter  of  anklets,  we  may 
mention  three  enriotis  TarietieB  worn  by  the  women  of 

different  tribes  of  ihv  Niger  Delta.  The  wealthier  of  the 
tnuling  woiiu  n  wejir  inussive  anklets  -  of  ivory,  formed  from 
a  hollowed  tusk,  through  which  tlie  foot  has  to  be  passed 
before  it  has  stof^ped  growing.  The  weight  of  the  ivory  is, 
of  oonrse,  yery  considerable,  bnt  it  is  nothing  in  eomparison 
with  the  weight  of  the  anklets  worn  by  the  girls  and  women 
of  the  Anambaru  country  ;  tli(jse  of  the  former  consist  of  brass 
rods  ^  formed  into  a  liu^e  spiral  spring  from  ankle  to  knee; 
while  those  of  the  latter  are  even  more  cumbersome,  being 
eymbal-like  plates  of  brass,  often  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
These  are  welded  round  the  woman's  ankles  on  her  marriage, 
and  are  never  removed,  oansing  her  to  walk  with  a  most 
awkward  gait,  and  allowinu  her  but  little  comfort  in  life. 
Necklaces,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  other  ornaments,  however, 
are  not  worn  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the 
person,  but  usually  as  a  charm  against  one  or  other  of 
the  various  evil  spirits  whieh  infest  the  land,*  and  on 
ooeasions  of  religions  festivals  the  adornments  are  largely 
increas(>d,  the  hair  and  skiu  being  dyed  and  stained  in 
dillerent  colours. 

Tattooing  the  face,  shoulders  and  arms,  is  also  a  common 
method  of  ornamentation,^  and  by  a  peculiar  proosss  the 

>  The  Nnpte  m  experts  hi  fiuing  ghue,  and  make  beagke  ooS  of 

old  iMDttleS. 

"  Often  six  or  eight  indies  deep. 

•'  Brass  rodn  (lesombliTi^  siair-iods^  are  nn  article  of  import,  and 
have  for  many  years  been  11  curreiiey  in  the  country,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  rods  being  valued  at  30t. 

*  Pub  Chapter  XX. 

*  There  is  no  attempt  aft  pietorial  effwt,  iooh  as  is  foand  in  Japan 
OT  Bfifinah. 
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flesh  IB  laiaed  in  regular  paUerns,  looking  at  a  little  distanoe- 
not  nnlike  erocBet-work.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  th» 
distinotiTe  tribal  nuu^ing,^  oonsiBtiDg  of  a  obtain  nnmber 

and  form  of  gashes  generally  on  the  face,  by  which  anyone 
with  a  knowledge  of  tlie  matter  can  tell  at  a  p:lanee  to  wliat 
tribe  a  man  belongs.  This  marking  is  done  in  youth,  and 
the  operation  mnst  be  most  painfbl,  since  the  cuts  are  deep, 
and  into  them  is  nibbed  some  cobnring  matter,  to  render 
ihem  permanent  A  complete  list  of  the  tribal  markinga. 
woold  be  of  eonsiderable  interest,  but  so  little  attention 
h;i,s  been  paid  to  the  subject,  and  photograpliy  tails  to  repro- 
duce the  different  lines  with  accuracy.'^  This  is  the  more  to- 
be  regretted,  because  the  custom  will  probably  die  ont  as  the 
tribes  beccnme  dviliaed. 

That  the  negro  does  not  orerworic  himself  is,  perhaps^  tme, 
yet  he  has  to  work  hard  enough  to  earn  a  living ;  to  sow  and 
gatliLT  in  liis  crops  ;  to  obtain  food  l>y  fishing  or  hunting;  to 
weave  or  work  in  metals ;  ov  to  collect  the  natural  products- 
<>f  the  country  for  barter  to  the  European  merchants.  On 
the  women  fails  the  heaTiest  share  of  the  daily  work ;  their 
datiea  are  to  prepare  the  food  of  the  honsehold,  to  look  after 
the  hnt,  to  do  all  the  marketing  and  carry  the  prodnoe  to  the 
factories,  while  they  may  be  seen  (with  their  babies  slung  on 
their  baeks)  toiling  in  tlie  fields  or  paddling  canoes  on  the 
rivers  fiom  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil  makes  agriculture  easy,  and  so  plentiful  are  the  crops- 
that  it  is  donbtfol  if  any  part  of  West  AMca  has  ever  known 
a  fiunine,  or  even  a  scarcity  of  food  supply.  The  fionily 
system  has  been  previously  referred  to,  and  to  such  an  extent- 

>  Mohammedaua  hAve  a  great  hoxror  of  this  practice,  iddch  tliey 

call  shtmta. 

•  A  survival  of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in  ludia,  where  the 
painted  caste-markt  are  poaaibly  merely  a  substitute  for  the  tribal 
cut*! 
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is  this  curried  that  a  village  or  community  amounts  to  a 
small  co-operative  society.  The  individual  is  sunk  in  the 
family,  village,  or  tribe ;  and  among  moat  tribes  the  land  ia 
held  by  familiea  in  oommon.  On  the  death  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  the  children  inherit  in  eqnal  shares,  and  shoold 
OIK'  of  them  desire  to  alienate  his  portiuii,  he  vdu.  only  do  so 
to  a  member  of  liis  own  tribe ;  while,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  children  to  inherit,  the  property  passes  to  the 
•oommnnity.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Coltmj  snooeasion  is  through  the  flsmale,  e.g.  when  a  man 
^es  his  children  do  not  succeed,  but  the  property  is  taken  by 
the  cliildren  of  his  sister.  A  chief  explains  the  reason  thus  : 
*'^ry  sister's  children  are  my  blood  relations,  but  whether 
the  children  my  wives  bear  are  so  or  not  I  cannot  tell." ' 

These  nativa  lawa  are  interesting  as  showing  the  stage  of 
•dvilization  at  which  the  various  tribes  have  arrived,  and, 
although  such  matters  as  ceremonials  at  births,  marriages 
jmd  deaths  are  more  intimately  associated  with  religion  than 
with  anything  else,  it  will  not,  perluips,  be  out  of  place  to 
•describe  them  here.  With  regard  to  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  birth  of  an  infant,  among  most  of  the  tribes  it  is 
-customary  to  call  in  the  prieet  some  time  before  the  child  is 
bom,  so  that  the  woman  may  be  adorned  with  anklets, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces  of  sacred  beads,  as  charms  against 
evil  spirits.  Charms,  also,  are  fastened  to  the  child  imme- 
diately it  comes  into  the  world,  and  a  name  is  ctjiifi^rrod  on 
it;  among  Gold  Coast  tribes  this  name  is  that  of  the  day  of 
the  week  on  which  it  was  bom,  but  in  other  parts  the  name 
is  jgenerally  that  of  the  particular  deity  worshipped  by  the 
•child's  parents.  This  is  only  the  first  name,  and  a  second  is 
pveii  latt  r,  when  a  cleaiisiui;  corresponding  to  our  baptism 
takes  place.  Tlie  wat(  r  wliich  is  always  in  the  earthen 
vessels  placed  bei'ore  the  images  of  the  gods,  is  brought  to 
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the  boiiae  and  thrown  up  <m  the  thatched  roof,  and  as  it 
drips  down  from  the  eaves  the  mother  and  child  past  three 
tbnea  throng^  the  falling  drops.  The  priest  next  makes  a 
water  of  purification  with  which  he  bathes  the  child's  head ; 

he  repeats  three  times  the  name  by  which  the  infant  is  to  be 
imuwn,  and  then  hokls  him  in  his  arms  so  that  his  feet  touch 
the  ground.  After  these  ceremonies  have  been  duly  per* 
formed  the  fire  is  extinguiabad,  and  the  embers  oanied  away; 
the  honse  is  then  carefully  swept  ont,  lire  coals  are  brought, 
and  a  fresh  fire  lighted.   We  thus  a]  ]  c  ar  to  have  a  oombina- 

• 

tion  uf  u  puriliiatioii  bv  water  and  a  purification  by  fire.'*' 
On  the  Gold  Coast  the  baptism  is  slightly  varied,  everything 
being  done  by  the  father,  who,  filling  his  month  with  ram, 
aqnirts  it  into  the  child's  fiMse  on  naming  it,  and  afterwards 
poors  ont  a  libation  of  mm  to  the  gods  of  his  ancestors. 
Certain  births  are  considered  nnlnoky ;  in  the  Niger  Delta, 
for  instance,  a  woman  who  bears  twins  is  jtroclaimed  an  out- 
cast, and  her  (tfTs}»ring  destroyed.  Children  who  cut  their 
upper  teeth  first  are  also  supposed  to  be  under  evil  influence, 
and  are  made  away  with.  The  child  of  a  mother  dying  in 
giving  it  larth  is  bnried  alive— as  is,. in  Ahanta,  tlM  tenth 
child  bom  of  the  same  mother.  Bnt  tiiese  superstitions  are 
not  universal  in  West  AlViea,  lor,  in  some  districts,  twins  are 
considered  tlie  greatest  i^ood  luck  ;  and  whereas  some  tribes 
offer  up  albino  babies  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  others 
levflvenoe  them.' 

Marriage  is  a  rite  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  pagan 
tribes,  and  though,  where  the  priesthood  is  all-powerfU,  the 
ceremonies  are  more  or  less  of  a  religious  natnre,  originally  it 
was  a  purely  social  institution.  The  actual  ceremonies  difler 
aomewhat  among  the  various  tribes ;  but  there  are  always  the 
proposal,  the  betrothal,  and  the  marriage  festivities,  in  some 

*  All  tiMse  inhnman  practices  are  gradually  being  swept  away. 
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form  or  other.  When  an  unbetrothed  girl  arrives  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  she  advertises  the  fact  by  decking  herself  out  in 
her  best  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  parading  the  town  or 
irillage,  accompanied  by  a  bevy  of  girls.  This  usually  pro- 
duces a  suitor,  who  makes  his  olfer  of  marriage  to  the  girl's 
parents  hy  means  of  one  of  his  friends.  Tlie  price  to  l)e  paid 
for  the  girl  is  arrani^<  1  (»ii  business  lines,  and  when  this 
matter  has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  a  betrothal  of  long  or 
short  duration  takes  place,  during  which  time  the  intended 
bride  is  carefully  fattened  up  by  her  relatiYes.*  As  the 
wedding-day  a|)[>roaches  the  bridegroom  prepares  the  feast, 
sending  presents  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating  liqnor  to  all  tlie 
bride's  relations  and  friends,  bidding  them  to  the  feast.  At 
the  appointed  hour  tlie  bride  is  escorted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  she  is  formally  handed  oyer  by  her  parents, 
after  which,  feasting,  dancing,  and  revelry  are  kept  up  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  Sometimes  betrothals  take 
place  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  bridegroom  has  to  wait 
several  years  i'or  his  bride,  but,  in  this  case,  all  payments 
are  made  on  the  engagement  taking  place,  and  when  the  girl 
becomes  marriageable,,  she  is  conducted  to  her  fatiirB  husband's 
house  without  further  ceremony. 

Anything  like  love,*  as  we  understand  the  term,  is  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  African ;  women  are  regarded  as 
property,  and  the  more  wives  a  man  is  able  t(»  jiossess,  the 
greater  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  Modesty 
and  chastity  are  qualities  which  haye  small  place  in  African 
life,  though  infidelity  on  the  part  of  a  wife  is  subject  to  the 

*  The  negro  estimates  a  womaa'a  beaulgr  by  her  oorpulenoe  and  the 
glossy  blackness  of  her  skin. 

•  "  Lovers  never  kiss  one  anotlier,  nor  do  mothers  kiss  their  babes, 
ios  the  practice  is  to  them  quite  unmeaning.  Hie  people  of  the  sea- 
ooast  towns  have  inyanted  a  verb  to  deaoribe  the  prooeis  (whidi  they 
have  heard  of  from  Enropeaiis),  iriB.fnifahm,  wUdi  mesas^  IftnaOy^ 
'  to  soflk  mouth.*"— 
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most  rigid  laws.  Adultery  is  pnniahftble  almost  at  the  will  of 
the  injnied  husbaady  who  can  demand  compensation  from  the 
paramotir,  sell  him  into  slavery,  or  eren  slay  him ;  wMIe  the 

peiiulties  imposed  on  the  guilty  wife  extend  from  simple 
divorce  to  deatli.  Polygamy  is  universal,  the  first  wife  being 
the  mistress  of  the  household,  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
wives  encourage  their  husband  to  take  more  wives,  and  even 
eoneuhines.  There  is  no  question  of  jeabusy,  as  esoh  wife 
has  her  separate  hut  in  the  compound,  and  the  greater 
number  of  wives  a  man  has  the  easier  tliL-ir  lives,  tor  the 
position  of  wife  is  no  better  than  that  nf  servant  or  lahourer, 
esch  one  having  her  apportioned  daily  work,  be  it  in  the 
household,  the  field,  or  the  maikel  To  show  what  a  low 
state  of  morality  really  exists^  even  among  the  semi-civilised 
tribes,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  considered  no  disgrace  for 
a  man  to  lend  one  of  his  wives  to  another  man,  or  for  a  wife 
to  be  so  lent;  while  trading  on  the  intriizues  of  a  wife  is  by 
no  means  an  unpopular  method  of  enricliment.* 

Burials  are  attended  throughout  West  Afriean  pagandom 
with  immense  ceremony,  the  death  of  a  chief  or  other 
individual  of  rank  being  the  occasion  for  the  wildest 
debauchery;  and,  beyond  the  limits  of  British  authority, 
many  barbarous  rites  are  practised.  Let  us  first  describe 
what  occurs  in  British  colonies  like  the  Gold  Coast,  where 
such  things  as  human  sacrifices  have  long  since  been  put 
down.  As  death  draws  nigh,  the  members  of  the  &mily 
assemble  round  the  dying  man  to  hear  his  last  wishes  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  property,  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  dead,  \vild 
lamentations  burst  from  the  women,  who  rusli  forth  from  the 
house,  proclaiming  the  news  with  wails  and  shrieks.  The 
corpse  is  then  dressed  in  the  deceased's  best  clothes  and 
omamantSi  and  propped  up  to  receive  the  mourners,  who 
offer  it  meat  snd  drink.    Each  party  of  mourners,  as  it 

»  Tuiep.  67. 
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arriTes  in  front  of  the  honse,  fires  a  salute  of  nrasketry  amidst 
beating  of  dnuns  and  lond  expresai<mB  of  grief,  presents  of 
Tarions  kinds  being  given  by  tbe  monmers  to  tbe  dead  man's 

relatives.  A  general  fast  is  proclaimed  from  tlie  moment  of 
death  until  the  body  is  interred  (usually  two  or  three  days), 
but  this  does  not  include  abstention  from  liquor,  so  that  bjr 
t^e  time  the  aotnal  bnrial  takes  place,  ereryone  is  .  in  an 
adyanoed  state  of  intoxication.  The  native  custom  is  to  buiy 
a  man  under  the  floor  of  his  house,  but  this  is  forbidden 
(for  sanitary  reanons)  in  tlie  coast  towns,  and  the  grave  is 
consequently  prepared  outsiile.  Superstition  does  not  j)ermit 
of  the  corpse  being  carried  through  a  door,  and  a  hole  for  its 
egress  has  to  be  made  in  the  wall.  In  the  coffin  with  the 
body  are  placed  many  Taluable  ornaments,  clothes^  food, 
tobacco,  rum,  Ac.,  to  accompany  the  deceased  to  the  other 
world,  for  the  idea  is  held  that  all  these  articles  have  spirits 
capal)le  of  following  the  spirit  of  the  man  into  the  unknown.' 
For  a  similar  purpose,  sacrifices  of  sheep,  goats  and  fowls  are 
made  at  the  grave-side,  and  the  interment  is  announced  by 
salvoes  of  musketry.  Gin  and  nun  are  freely  distributed,  and 
drinking  and  feasting  are  indulged  in  for  a  length  of  time 
depending  on  the  importance  of  the  deceased.  Neither  is 
this  tltc  end  of  all  things,  for  periodical  celebrations  of  the 
burial,  with  attendant  debauches,  are  customary,  and  portions 
of  food  and  drink  are  daily  placed  by  the  side  of  the  tomb.^ 
The  position  in  which  the  corpse  is  laid  in  its  last  resting- 
place  varies  considerably,  some  tribes  burying  the  body 
upright,^  some  sitting,  others  lying  on  its  side. 

The  funeral  rites  among  those  pagau  tribes  who  dwell  at  a 

>  Tufo  Chapter  XX. 

*  Some  sort  of  shod  is  fjonerally  erectucl  over  the  tomb.  The 
rbihio.s  (Cn>ss  Uiver)  build  t\v(»  Hmall  mud  chambei'g  by  the  side  ol  the 
tomV),  for  tlif  use  of  the  spirit  of  tliu  deceiised. 

•  The  Limbas  (iSierra  Leonu)  bury  their  dead  upright. 
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flsfe  distanoe  from  tlie  Brittsh  official  aie  i«plete  with 
MMmnities — including  cannibaliffln  and  hnman  Bacrifioea* 

Such  thrags  still  go  on  Mub  rosn  within  the  British  sphere  of 
influence,  but  when  detected  and  l>r()iiulit  to  hook,  all  who- 
have  connived  at  them  sufi'er  the  extreme  penalty  as 
murderers.  Prior  to  our  administration  of  the  country,  the 
bozial  of  no  pagan  chief  was  oonaidered  to  be  snffioiently 
celebrated,  unless  a  certain  nnmber  of  his  wim  and  slaTes 
were  buried  with  him,  in  order  that  he  might  enter  on  his 
new  life  accompanied  l>y  attendants  betittinu;  his  rank.  This 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  mtUe,  or  self-immolation  of  the 
Hindn  widow,  as  neither  the  widows  nor  the  slayea  of  the 
Afiican  chief  desire  to  offor  themselyes  as  sacrifices.  On  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  is  the  death  of  a  chief  known  than  all  his 
wives  and  slaves  immediately  attempt  to  effect  their  escape, 
to  frustrate  which  the  death  is  concealed  until  the  requisite 
niunber  of  victims  have  been  secured.  The  suciitice  of  hnimm 
beings  is  in  itself  horrible  enough,  but  it  beoomea  doubly 
honible  when  we  know  with  what  revolting  craelties  it  is. 
accompanied,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
any  people  can  be  so  degraded  as  t  >  |  r  i  rait  snch  atrocities  to 
take  place.  Yet  there  are,  even  now,  within  a  day's  journey 
of  a  British  court-houi*e,  places  in  West  Africa,  where  on  the 
death  of  a  chief,  scores  of  innocent  men  and  women  are  cast 
alive  into  the  grave,  their  legs  and  arms  being  broken  tO' 
prevent  escspe ;  where  victims  are  brought  forth  and  slain, 
and  then  eaten  by  the  monmers ;  and  where  the  sacrifice  of 
virgins  is  considered  as  the  hia^hest  honour  to  the  dead, 
Ellis  '  maintains  that  these  human  sacritices  are  not  due  to 
any  inherent  bloodthirstiness,  but  to  an  exaggerated  regard 
for  the  dead.  "Even  years  after  a  man*s  death,  slaves 
and  captives  are  sometimes  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  in  tha 

*  The  TM-tpeakint/  rcupUt  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
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lieliaf  that  tlieir  ghosts  will  Bwdl  the  throng  of  his  atten* 
^Sants." 

But  it  is  not  only  at  fanerals  that  hnman  saerifioes  talce 

place,  for  amonii:  the  more  priest-ridden  tribes,  periodical 
Siieritices  are  uti'ered  to  the  gods,  for  tlie  purjjose  of  staying  ur 
•averting  Bome  great  calamity.'    Albino  children  and  young 
girls  are  offered  as  saoiifioes  to  sharks,  or  prior  to  a  great 
palarer ;  slarse  are  slanghtezed  at  the  new  moon,  and  at  all 
religions  festiyals;  while  the  mnrders  committed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  priests,  for  the  glorification  of  themselves 
and  their  gods,  are  of  the  most  wanton  description.    In  this 
xespect  the  great  oli'euders  are  the  numerous  secret  societies 
which  exist  eveiywhere  in  West  AMea^  their  members  being 
«wom  to  kill  a  certain  nnmber  of  hnman  beings  at  stated 
times.    In  the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone  we  find  the 
Anthorities  constantly  engaged  in  capturing  the  perpetrators 
of  murders  ;  here,  tlie  secret  societies — Porrah  and  others — 
are  the  dread  of  the  wUule  country,  their  members  ruling 
jSTerything,  eyen  the  kings  or  chiefs,  and  anyone  inteifaring 
with  them  is  secretly  made  away  with.'  The  members  of  the 
Porrah  hold  their  meetings  at  night  in  the  bnsh ;  sentries  are 
posted  all  round  the  spot,  and  anyone  approaching,  \inthout 
giving  the  sign,  is  immediately  slain.    The  more  general 
method  of  committing  their  murders  is  in  the  guise  of  a  wild 
beast  i  thus,  men  clothed  in  a  leopard's  skin  with  iron  daws, 
or  in  a  crocodile's  hide/  will  pounce  ont  on  the  nnsnspecting 
'wayfarer,  and  tear  him  or  her  to  pieces,  carrying  off  the  body 
to  be  eaten  by  the  members  of  the  society.   The  origin  of 
these  societies  is  not  known,  ihuuijjli  tliev  are  acknowledged 
Xo  be  very  ancient,  and  to  have  thoui^uds  of  devotees,  who, 

>  Vvie  page  302. 

^  III  thu  imtnudiuli*  neighbourhood  u£  FretitowQ  this  atato  oi  ftffMTi 
ban  now  hwii  put  uu  eiiil  to. 
*  Kuowu  as  ''human  leopards/'  and  '•  huumu  crocodilos." 
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on  entering  the  atmeiy^  iuive  to  jandergp  ao  initiation 
eeoompanied  by  peooliar  cei:emoQie8  and  mjrtic  rites. 
Whetlier  the  Sierra  Leone  sooieties  are  of  areligioog  oharaBter 

or  not  is  sometimes  doubted,  though  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  murders  are  committed  in  order  to  appease  tlio  god 
of  evil,  and  the  great  Egbo  of  the  Oil  Rivers  is  certainly  a 
religions  institution.*  On  the  GoU  Coast,  howoTer,  there 
eiists  a  soeiety  (oomposed  principally  of  Fantis  and  Aahaotis) 
known  as  the  Anti*Enropean  League,  whose  name  disoloses 
snffieienily  Its  objeets,  and  with  which  religion  is  not  in  any 
way  associat(Ml, 

Persons  entering  all  these  seen  t  societies  bind  themselves 
with  the  most  sacred  oaths,  ami  licrc  (as  elsewhere  in  Africa) 
the  oath  of  allegianee  or  friendship  is  taken  before  several 
witnesses  in  a  prescribed  form.  In  some  distriots  the  principal 
oeramony  is  the  washing  of  each  other's  feet.  Among  the 
tribes  inlantl  lYom  Opobo,  a  goat  is  brought  out  before  the 
two  })arti('s,  its  head  is  struck  oiT  at  one  blow,  and  the  blood 
smeared  with  the  fingers  over  the  forehead  and  breast  of  all 
present,  after  whieh  pieces  of  raw  flesh  are  cfaBtamed  by  one 
party  into  the  months  of  the  other.  Oaptain  Bonpell  gives 
the  following  acoonnt  *  of  the  ceremony  of  "  blood  brotherhood  ** 
as  performed  in  the  country  of  the  Upper  Cross  River : — "  The 
chopping  vf  lniJ)iiim  or  doctor  is  the  native  form  of  oath,  the 
ceremony  of  which  is  as  follows:  fonr,  six,  or  eight  young 
men  from  eaoh  tribe  being  selected,  sit  down  facing  each 
other;  one  man  from  each  tribe  rises  and  clasps  the  other's 
right  hand,  fingers  interiadn^ ;  a  mutual  friend  then  lances 
the  wrist  of  eaoh  until  the  'blood  flows  freely;  a  grain  of 
Indian  corn,  one  of  (iuiuea  corn,  and  a  ))iece  of  kola- nut  are 
brought  and  rubbed  in  the  blood  of  each;  tliis  l^ing  done, 
the  two  men  eaoh  eat  the  com  and  nut  and  blood  off  the 

»  ri^c  Chapter  XX. 

*  Foreign  Office,  1897,  Annual  Seriei.    4fnea,  No,  1834. 
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other's  wrist.  They  then  repeat  an'  oath  to  the  effect  that 
he  who  harms  or  takes  gnn  against  his  brother — ^which  the 
other  man  now  considers  himself  to  be — may  be  killed  by  the 

forest-god  if  lie  goes  into  the  forest ;  if  he  go  by  water,  may 
lie  (lie  by  water ;  if  he  take  lire  to  cook,  may  the  tire  kill  him, 
aud  so  forth.  They  then  bug  each  other  and  are  placed  back 
to  back,  when  the  native  administering  the  oath  separates 
them  by  dropping  some  earth  between  them.  Palm  wine 
being  then  produced,  they  sip  alternately  from  the  same  glass. 
This  fonii  of  oath  is  considered  so  bindinp;  that  the  bad 
cliaracters  are  among  those  selected  to  jtartake  of  it,  being 
those  most  likely  to  bring  trouble  on  the  rest  of  the  tril>e.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  binding  as  long  as  the  aotual  parties  to 
whom  it  is  administered  live."  It  is  also  the  custom  in  moat 
of  the  coast  regions  to  take  a  religious  oath,  a  particular  god 
being  named ;  in  this  case  a  small  portion  of  water,  earth, 
tVc,  from  the  spot  wliere  the  gi»d  is  supposed  to  reside  is 
8wallowe<l  by  the  person  taking  the  oath. 

Wliile  on  this  subject  we  may  mention  one  or  two  methods 
of  administering  oaths  to  natives  in  British  Courts  of  Justice. 
Banbury  thus  translates  the  Timani  oath : — 

Of  a  truth.  tniDi.  truth  Pah  Medicine, 

I,  1,  of  a  trutii, 
The  words  I  am  going  to  talk, 

If  I  talk  or  answer  lies  I 
K  you  leave  me, 
Tou  leave  your  fowl 
If  I  go  in  a  ciitKie.  let  it  sink, 

And  let  alli^at^ir  catch  me; 
If  I  go  into  the  hush. 

Let  hi^  snake  liite  ine  ; 
If  I  cliinh  a  trt-e  f«»r  i)ahu-t>il  or  palm-wine, 

Let  uie  fall  down  ; 
If  I  eat  rice  cooked  in  a  pot 

After  talking  lies  in  this  case, 
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Or  if  I  eat  cassada. 

Let  my  belly  swell  and  let  me  die. 

But  if  I  speak  the  tnitli. 

Let  me  be  free  from  these  curses, 

Amen. 

The  Mendi  oath  is  somewhat  siiuilar,  and  in  both  cases  tlie 
witness  Imocks  two  pieces  of  iron  together  before  swearing : — 

O  ^od  I  corn*'  i\n\\  u  ;  thou  pvest  mv  fowl. 

In  this  ciisu  I  c'«'ino  as  a  witnt'ss,  and  I  will  spt-ak, 

If  I  tell  lies,  I  go  in  the  busli  ami  serpent  bite  me; 

If  I  go  in  a  cauoe,  the  canoe  will  sink  and  I  drown ; 

If  I  dimb  »  pelnHtree,  I  most  fell  and  die. 

You  (god)  let  the  thnnder  fall  end  kill  me. 

If  I  talk  the  truth,  thai  I  em  aefe  in  thee. 

Tlie  Kiuboy  is  sworn  thus:  —  some  suit  is  ])lace<l  in  the 
palm  of  his  baud,  and  the  })ersoii  adiuiiiisteriiig  the  oath 
takes  the  witness'  hand  and  says 

This  salt  that  yon  are  going  to  take. 
The  words  jott  are  gmng  to  talk, 

Are  in  tlie  fear  of  GkMl ! 

If  ym  talk  lies, 

This  salt  will  cut  your  belly. 

The  witness  then  swallows  the  salt.* 
In  the  Oil  Rivers  there  are  various  methods  of  administer- 
ing the  oath  to  a  witness.    A  Jakri  man  swears  on  a  bundle 

of  sticks ;  but  the  inoix'  iinportiiiit  cliit-rs  of  the  l  ivers  further 
east,  when  deshous  of  giving  evi«leiu  e.  go  through  a  most 
solemn  and  lengthy  operation.  An  officer  of  the  court  has  to 
accompany  the  chief  to  his  house,  where  the  juju-man  and 
all  the  slaves  of  the  household  are  assembled  round  the  tomb 
of  the  father  of  the  witness,  who  proceeds  to  "  swear  juju.'* 
Prayers  are  repeated  iu  a  loud  voice,  offerings  are  made,  and 

*  It  shoTild  be  observed  that  in  these  pa;iiin  oaths  the  punishment 
dreaded  fur  perjury  is  altogether  of  a  temporal  nature,  no  mention 
being  made  ol  ftttm  condmnnation.  Sm  Chapter  XX. 
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at  intervals  the  chief  perambulates  the  tomb,  banging  his 
^'boys"  about  with  a  pestle-like  weapon  with  which  he  is 
armed.  Eventually  he  turns  to  the  official,  and  signifies  that 
the  oath  has  been  taken,  in  the  simple  words,  "  Done  swear 
him !  » » 

Similar  forms  of  oath  are  employed  in  native  courts  of  law, 
though  the  remote  tribes  still  adopt  ordeal  to  settle  every- 
thing. A  poisonous  decoction  of  sass-wood,  Calabar  bean,  or 
other  ingredient  is  prepared,  and  the  accused  is  called  upon 
to  partake  of  the  bowl  to  prove  his  innocence.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  say  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party 
depends  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  poison,  and  on  the 
goodwill  or  otherwise  of  the  individual  who  prepares  it. 
Trial  by  ordeal  is,  of  course,  forbidden  by  the  British 
authorities,  and,  considering  everything,  the  native  laws 
(when  supervised  by  our  officials)  are  as  just  as  can  be 
expected.  But  in  a  land  where  a  vicious  priesthood  is  all- 
powerful,  and  where  superstition  is  rife,  it  is  impossible  that 
what  we  consider  justice  can  exist. 

'  Mohammedans  of  most  parts  swear  on  the  Koran,  though  soroe 
•(e.g.  from  Lagos)  kiss  the  blade  of  a  sword  hold  across  the  face. 
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8 AMOR Y  AND  RABEH. 


During  the  past  few  years,  at  varied  intervals,  startling  news 
has  reached  Europe  of  warlike  operations  carried  on  in  the 
Western  and  Central  Son  dan  by  two  powerful  Mohammedan 
chiefs  known  respectively  as  Samory  and  Rabeh.  These 
"  Black  Napoleons,"  as  they  have  been  styled,  commencing 
their  conquests  about  the  same  time  at  points,  roughly 
speaking,  some  2500  miles  apart,  have  worked  gradually, 
one  from  the  westward,  the  other  from  the  eastward,  until  at 
the  present  time  they  are  separated  by  barely  eight  hundred 
miles  of  country.  Were  they  to  form  an  alliance  and  join 
forces,  they  would  probably  carry  with  them  the  whole 
Mohammedan  population  of  the  countries  lying  between 
Senegal  and  Darfur ;  but  such  an  event  is  hardly  possible, 
Africans  of  their  calibre  being  too  jealous  of  each  other 
tp  join  hands  even  for  the  expulsion  of  the  "  white 
'^fidel/' 

Both  these  remarkable  men  have  risen  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  become  the  commanders  of  powerful  armies ; 
each  of  them  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  near  future  sufficiently 
troublesome  to  keep  not  only  ourselves,  but  also  the  French 
and  Germans  well  employed.  So  far,  only  Samory  has 
crossed  swords  with  Europeans,  though  Rabeh  has  already 
reached  a  spot  within  measurable  distance  of  British,  French, 
and  German  spheres  of  influence. 
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Samorj  * — the  western  conqueror — ^is  a  native  of  Segu,  the 
province  in  which  Mungo  Park  spent  many  a  weary  month, 
and  he  was  bom,  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  of  humble 
Malinka  or  Soninka  parents.^   His  early  life  resembles  that 

(»f  tlie  gTeat  Fiilali  Dan  Fodio — zt^al  for  the  JIt>hamiiit  (laii 
I'aith  overcoming  all  else,  and  gaining  lor  hiia  a  following  of 
devoted  Muslims,  whose  sole  object  became  the  conquest  and 
conversion  of  the  pagans.  Step  by  step  he  subdued  most  of 
the  tribes  on  both  banks  of  the  Upper  Niger,  until,  fifteen 
years  ago,  his  kingdom  rivalled  in  importance  and  extent  that 
of  his  eastern  neigliliouis.  the  Fnlahs,  stretohinp;  as  it  did 
from  the  Kong  Mountains,  across  the  Niger,  almost  as  far  as 
SenegaL  For  some  years  he  restricted  his  operations  to  the 
eonquest  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  interior,  but  when  the 
French  advance  from  Senegal  iqpproached  the  confines  of  the 
empire  he  had  carved  out  for  himself,  his  frequent  sucoeesea 
against  the  aliorigincs  niailc  liiia  hold,  and  he  commenced 
raiding  into  territory  which  had  passed  under  the  protection 
of  France. 

In  1881,  Samory's  headquarters  were  at  Bissandugu,  the 
capitsl  of  Ouassoulou,  situated  about  four  hundred  miles 
north-east  of  Sierra  Leone  (Freetown),  and  the  French  (under 

Colonel  Borgnis-Pesbordes  and  Captain  Gallieni)  having 
established  a  military  j)ust  at  Bamaku  on  the  Niger,  and 
having  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ahraadu.  Sultan  of  Segu, 
sent  an  envoy  to  treat  with  Hamory.  The  Almami,  however, 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  French,  and 

>  We  have  adhered  to  the  name  by  which  the  Freiioh  call  hun,  and 

which  has  become  accepted  in  England  His  correct  name  and  title 
is,  however.  Mid  to  be  "  Samodu,  Alumnii  of  Ouassoulou/*  which  is 
sometimes  erroneously  written  "  Ahmay  Samadoo.**   Another  of  his 

titlt's  is  Eilziman.  i.e.  h  ud  Param<»»int. 

-  Some  accounts  say  tliat.  in  liis  youth,  he  was  capturud  in  war, 
and  became  a  slave  iu  tliu  household  of  the  powerful  chief,  Fodi 
Mussa. 
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threatened  the  envoy  with  death.  Colonel  Borgnis-Beshordes 
oonseqnently  declared  war,  and,  in  February,  1882,  gained  a 

victory  over  8amor\''8  troops  at  Kehiera,  after  which  little 
was  heard  of  tht  in  until  A})ril,  1 8H.*i,  when  they  were  (h-feated 
again  at  Oueyako.  In  ISSf),  Commandant  Combes  utterly 
routed  the  Sofa  army  at  Kokoro,  and  in  the  following  year 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Frey  engaged  the  enemy  at  Fatako- 
Djingo,  and  so  crippled  them  that  Samory  sued  for  peace. 
By  the  treaty  concluded  in  1886,  Samory  af]:ieed  to  restrict 
his  operations  to  tlie  countries  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Upper  Niger ;  and  thus,  for  the  time  being,  matters  were 
amicably  settled.  The  French  envoy  who  visited  Samory  to 
arrange  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was  considerably  astonished 
and  impressed  by  what  he  saw;  the  great  warrior  was  a 
magnificent  man,  well  over  six  feet  in  height  and  })ropor- 
tionately  broad,  and  livinp;  in  a  style  superior  in  every  wav 
to  that  of  most  ^Yest  Afrieaii  jtotentates.  His  troops  were 
well- disciplined,  and  armed  with  modern  ritles ;  his  camp 
was  provided  with  every  luxury,  and  his  "chiefs  wore 
silver  helmets,  and  a  silver  battle-axe  hung  at  every  saddle- 
bow." 

This  treaty  with  the  French*  now  gave  Samory  time 

to  recruit  his  army,  and  within  a  few  months   he  had 

emharked  on  various  raiding  expeilitions  to  the  south  and 

east,  his  object  being  to  capture  slaves  tu  attend  to  the  wants 

of  his  fighting  force.   As  usual,  he  was  completely  suooessful 

in  his  operations  against  the  pagan  tribes,  and  among  the 

more  important  of  his  conquests  maybe  mentioned  Kenedugu, 

the  capital  of  which  (Sikasso)  cost  him  a  long  siege  and 

f 

'  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  French  operations  in  these  regiont, 

from  t"  l^i<J.vi<le  Le  S'ot//faii  Franca  in,  and  litrcnt  Fri-nch  Opera- 

tions on  the  I'lipcr  .\i(/<'r.  l»y  Caiitain  Faslifkl  Oliver,  hite  R.A., 
Journal  of  the  lioyal  United  -Service  Imtitution,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  943 
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many  a  hard  fight  before  it  succiuubed  to  his  superior 
numbers.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  siege  that  Samory 
was  visited  by  Captain  Binger,  who  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  peace  of  1886-8  to  tzavel  through  some  of  the 
conn  tries  of  the  Niger  bend.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Almami 
had  not  lost  sight  of  tlie  French,  and,  by  1888,  ho  haiifoinu'd 
an  alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Segu  and  other  chiefs  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  white  man.  The 
French  (under  Colonel  Aiehinard)  now  decided  to  break  up 
this  alliance ;  the  Sultan  of  Segu  was  attacked,  and»  after  a 
certain  amount  of  resistance,  was  subdued ;  then  attention 
was  turned  to  the  old  enemy,  Samory.  At  hist  it  was  thonglit 
advisable  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  nn<l,  in  February,  ISfS'.). 
Captain  Bonnardot  concluded  a  satisfactory  treaty  at  Niako, 
by  which  Samory  pledged  himself  to  keep  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Niger.  Three  months  later,  howerer,  he  repudiated 
the  treaty,  and  }>i  >  pared  for  war.  Nothing  was  done  until 
1891,  when  Colonel  Archinard  opened  the  campaign  by 
advancing  rajtidly  uu  Hamory.  Fierce  tiphtinc:;  ensued,  and 
having  captured  Tutu-Keru  and  70,UU(I  rounds  of  modem 
rifle  ammunition,  the  French  took  the  town  of  Bissandugu, 
Samory*s  capital,  and  droYe  the  enemy  eastward,  though 
without  in  -any  way  crushing  the  power  of  the  great  chief. 
The  war  was  continued  in  1892  by  Colonel  Humbert,  and  in 
1893  by  (^olonel  Combes,  at  whose  hands  Samory  and  liis 
Sofa  warriors  suflt'red  severe  defeats.'  At  the  end  of  the 
latter  year  Samory  waa  reported  to  be  hard  at  work  raiding 
and  destroying  pagan  villages  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger, 
and  Colonel  Bonnier,  hearing  of  this,  made  a  rapid  desoent 
on  the  Sofas.  The  little  French  force  soon  fell  in  with  the 
enemy  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  into  slavery  the  wretched 

*  Colonel  G<NnK'H  becnme  a  perfect  tecTW  to  the  Softw,  by  whom 
he  was  known  as  "  Coumbo,  the  All-Conquering 
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mbabitants  of  T6ii6toii»  wlneh  town  they  had  just  captured^ 
hut  Samory  by  some  means  had  been  appriaed  of  the 

threatened  attack,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  shooting  down 
any  slaves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  culunm.  Bonnier 
pursued  in  the  hope  of  taking  Samory  priaoner,  but  was 
doomed  to  disappointment,  as,  although  he  completely  routed 
the  Sofas,  their  leader  eecaped  from  the  battle-field  on 
horaebaok. 

The  French  now  nnfortnnately  gave  Samory  sufficient 
breatliinsz  time  to  collect  his  scattered  forces,  and  to  once 
more  conmu  nce  his  predatory  operations  with  renewed  vigour. 
He  had  shifted  his  ground,  however,  for,  early  in  1894,  we  hear 
of  him  in  the  hinterland  of  Sierra  Leone,  when,  in  attempting 
to  escape  from  the  Fienob,  be  fell  fonl  of  a  British  expedi- 
tion. Closely  hemmed  in  between  the  forces  of  the  twa 
European  powers,  the  Sofa  chief  began  to  think  that  matters 
were  hopeless,  but  fortune  again  favoured  him,  and,  owing 
to  the  lamentable  incident  at  Waima,  or  Warina,  to- 
iriueb  we  hsye  lefenred  in  an  earlier  chapter,*  Samory 
slipped  from  the  grasp  of  his  wonld-be  captors.  The  Biitidi 
fisree  fbllowed  him  np,  only,  however,  with  the  nsnal  result — 
the  rout  of  the  Sofa  army  and  the  escape  of  the  cliief. 
Since  tlmt  time,  until  quite  recently,  Samory  has  contrived 
to  steer  clear  of  both  British  and  French,  and  he  has  lieen 
left  alone,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  he  has  been  idle  in 
(be  matter  of  recruiting,  and  in  all  probability  be  now  has, 
at  bis  headquarters  at  Bontukn,  a  very  powerful  following. 
Just  before  the  last  Ashanti  campaign,-  he  was  known  to  be 
on  the  northern  borders  of  that  kingdom,  au<l  Prempeh  is 
said  to  have  sought  his  assistance.  This  was  refused,  doubt- 
less  beeaose  the  ruler  of  Ashanti  was  a  pagan,  but  it  was- 
imagined  that,  from  his  standing  aloof,  Samory  bore  no  ill- 

n  ide  page  4o.  *  1896.    Vide  page  108. 
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-will  towards  the  British,  and  this  belief  was  fostered  by  the 
French,  who  maintained  that  the  rifles  which  he  possessed 
were  supplied  to  him  by  English  traders.  This  charge  proved 
.groundless,  as  all  the  weapons  captured  at  different  titnee  of 

late  yvAia  i'roin  tlie  Sofas  liavc  l»een  of  either  French  or 
"Oermaii  Jiiauufatture.  Whether  Samory  desires  the  friend- 
ship of  Great  Britain  or  not  is  very  doubtful ;  the  chief  him- 
self, firom  all  accounts,  is  strongly  inclined  to  be  finendly  to 
all  Europeans,  acknowledging  that  they  are  his  superiors/ 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  very  little  hold  oyer  his  Soias, 
who  are  always  ready  to  attack  anyone  whom  they  may  con- 
sider worth  phiiideriiig. 

It  was  probably  this  fact  which  accounted  for  the  attack 
•on  the  British  Mission  under  Lieutenant  Henderson,  late 
B.N.,  in  the  spring  of  1807,  for  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Samory  instigated  the  attack.  The  IGssion  left  Accra 
on  the  2Uth  November,  1896,  and  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Henderson  (Travelling  Commissioner),  Assistant-Inspector 
Irvine  (Oold  Goast  Constabulary),  Dr.  Part,  and  100  Kansas. 
The  object  of  the  Mission  was  to  visit  the  chiefs  of  the 
hinterland  north  of  Ashanti,  with  whom  treaties  had  been 
•concluded,  and  on  approaching  Bona,  Lieutenant  Henderson 
was  informed  that  that  place  had  recently  been  captured 
and  destroved  l>v  Samorv's  Solas,  The  town  of  Buali  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  2U00  or  3000  Sofas,  who,  however, 
evacuated  it  on  the  appearance  of  the  British  force,  and  here 
the  Mission  remained  until  the  beginning  of  January,  1897, 
^deavouring  to  open  up  negotiations  with  Samory*s  son, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Sofas  at  Bona.  Lieutenant 
Htiiderson  next  advanced  to  Wa,  which  was  also  in  the 
possession  of  Samory's  troops,  entered  it  without  opposition 

'  A  native  trader  who  visited  Saiuury  in  IsiXJ  (ksrril)es  a  banner 
which  he  possesses  whereon  was  enililazoned  iu  Arabic,  '*  Samury, 
fearlen  of  all  except  the  white  man  and  God." 
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«nd  lioisted  the  British  fl«g.  At  Wa  a  small  mud  fort  was 
built,  and  at  the  end  of  February,  leaving  a  garrison  of  abont 

fifty  Hausas  tinder  Mr.  Irvine  and  Dr.  Part,  Lieutenant 
Henderson,  with  the  remainder  of  the  force,  and  Mr. 
Ferguson  (a  coloured  interpreter  and  surveyor),  set  out 
for  Dawkita^  in  the  direction  of  Bona.  Messages  ware  now 
sent  to  Samoiys  son,  warning  him  that,  if  he  continued 
raiding  the  pagans,  his  actions  would  be  regarded  as  hostile. 
A  oonrteons  reply  was  returned  in  which  the  Sofa  commander 
stated  that  he  had  no  desire  to  i|U;inel  with  Europeans,  but 
that  his  army  required  fnod,  and  he  |)n»pose(l  capturing 
Dawkita  immediately  j  if  therefore  the  British  wished  to  be 
killed  they  had  better  remain  there,  otherwise  it  wonld  be 
weU  if  they  retired  across  the  Yolta.  lieutenant  Henderson 
at  once  prepared  for  a  fight,  and,  within  a  few  honrs,  8000 
Sofas  surrounded  the  place,  and  for  two  days  and  nights 
kept  up  a  tierce  lire  on  the  garrison.  On  the  third  day  the 
iiring  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  messenger  arrived  from  Samory's 
son,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  British,  whom  he 
therefore  requested  to  withdraw  quietly.  The  answer  sent 
back  was  to  the  effect  that  the  British  had  no  intention  of 
abandoning  the  place.  The  firint(  was  tlieii  resumed,  and  on 
the  fourth  day  the  friendly  natives  of  the  town,  rinding  that 
the  water  supply  was  giving  out,  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
Soon  after  this  the  Sofas  contrived  to  capture  a  portion  of 
the  town,  and  ^he  British  position  was  thereby  rendered 
almost  untenable,  a  fact  which  induced  Lieutenant  Hender- 
son  to  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  to  "Wa.  Mr.  Ferguson 
and  rive  of  the  garrison  had  meanwhile  been  wounded,  and. 
two  had  been  killed  ;  the  ditriculty  therefore  was  the  com  ey- 
auce  of  the  wounded,  but  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties at  sunset  gave  the  British  force  the  opportunity  of 
issuing  out.  A  hollow  square  was  formed,  and,  with  the 
wounded  in  the  centre,  a  rapid  advance  was  made  through 
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the  enemy's  lines,  all  going  well  until  the  Sofas  suddenly 
discovered  wboat  was  taking  place,  when  they  opened  Hre 
on  the  party  fit>m  all  sides.  The  British  repHed  hy  firing  a 
couple  of  volleys  to  clear  the  path  immediately  in  their 

front,  and,  under  cover  uf  darkness,  gut  away  without  further 
trouble. 

On  the  folloNving  day  (April  3rd)  the  little  force  arrived  at 
Wa,  having  met  on  the  way  reinforcements  which  had  been 
sent  up  frmn  Knmassi,  consisting  of  fifty  Hansas  and  Captain 
Cramer  with  two  7-poQnders  and  two  rocket  troughs.  Wa 

wa8  almost  immediately  surrounded  by  the  Sofas,  and  Lieu- 
tt'iiant  Ht'iidersoii,  seeing  that  it  would  almost  hopeless  to 
try  and  hold  out  a^rainst  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the 
enemy,  decided  to  make  his  way  to  the  Sofa  camp  and 
endeavour  to  arrange  an  armistice.  Leaving  instructions 
with  his  officers  that,  if  he  did  not  return,  they  were  to 
evacuate  the  fort  and  retire  without  him,  he  started,  in 
company  with  two  native  interpreters,  for  the  headquarters 
of  the  Sofa  army.  He  was  received  by  Samory's  son  with 
courtesy,  but  the  latter  refused  to  treat  except  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  British  surrendered.  These  terms  Lieutenant 
Henderson  would  not  agree  to,  and,  though  he  was  himself 
detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  was  allowed  to  send  a  note 
to  his  officers,  acquainting  them  with  the  result  of  the  palaver, 
and  Wa  was  evacuated  during  the  night.'  The  English- 
man's pluck  iu  coming  to  the  Sofa  camp  alone  was  much 
admired,  and  a  council  of  war  (held  the  next  morning) 
decided  that  he  should  be  treated  with  all  honour,  and,  after 
.visiting  Samoty,  should  be  sent  back  to  the  coast.  Under  a 
strong  escort,  Lieutenant  Henderson  was  taken  to  Samory'a 
headijuarters  at  Haramakoro,  iu  the  Jimiui  country,  where 

>  In  the  retreat  from  Wa,  Mr.  Ferguaon  wm  unfortunately 
abandoned  by  hit  osrrien,  and,  being  captnred  by  the  enemy,  wea 
hnmediately  ehot  and  decapitated. 
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lie  amTed  on  the  29th  April.  With  the  great  Mohammedan 
•ohifif  he  lenudiied  nntQ  tiie  4th  May*  during  vhioh  time  be 
was  treated  as  a  gneet,  shown  a  renew  of  the  troops,  a  car- 
tridge factor}',  and  an  ammunition  store,  and  then  despatched 

on  his  journey  to  the  coast  with  a  present  of  a  pair  of  gold 
anklets  from  8amory  to  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast, 

From  the  neighhonrhood  of  Bona  the  Sofas  apparently 
spread  weetwarda  into  the  Fzenoh  hinterland  of  tl^e  iTory 
Ooait,  for,  on  the  20th  Angust,  1897,  they  were  enoouptered 
by  a  French  detachment  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Volta, 
when  a  desjierate  fight  ensued.  The  French  force  consisted 
of  100  sharpshooters,  and,  being  outnumbered  by  the  enemy, 
they  were  erentuaily  dispersed  with  a  loss  of  two  offioers  and 
for^  men. 

Samory  himself  may  he  ''an  enlightened  and  a  nohle 
savage,"  he  may  be  anxions,  as  we  aie  told,  to  he  fnendly  to 

the  British,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  one  F^uiupean  I'ower 
will  support  a  robber  chief  against  the  others.  Samory ' 
has  lived  a  hard  liie,  and  it  may  be  that  he  would  now  be 
well  content  to  settle  down  in  peaee  npon  a  pension.  Bat 
how  would  that  ensnre  peace  to  West  Afidoa?  His  place 
wonld  he  taken  hy  one  or  other  of  his  sons,  in  whom  his 
people  have  every  confidence ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  Sofas  mi'an  resisting  to  the  liitter  end,  knowing,  as  tli»'y 
do,  that  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Europeans  implies  for  them 
practieal  extinction,  and  hanng,  as  they  h&ye,  sufficient 
fanaticism  not  to  fear  deaUu  From  the  latest  accounts, 
Ssinory  and  his  chiefis,  through  their  frequent  campaigns 
against  the  French,  have  learned  something  of  j  Auupean 
tactics,  and  have  trained  their  men  accordingly.  Moreover, 
his  troops  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  modern  fire-aims, 
such  as  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  he  possesses  factories  where 

*  Samury's  death  was  reported  iu  June,  1897,  but  similar  reports 
have  frequently  readied  Borope. 
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these,  as  well  as  ammuniti<Hi,  are  mauiifactaxed.  His  caTaby, 
also,  though  probably  somewhat  rough,  numbers  soToral 
thousand,  asd,  altogether,  the  force  whidh  he  would  be  able 
to  put  into  the  field  would  be  a  formidable  one.'  It  will  thus 

be  seen  that  a  war  witli  Saniorv  would  be  no  light  nn<ler- 
taking;  but,  without  wishing  in  any  wav  to  despise  the 
enemy,  we  are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  it  oould  have  but 
one  end— the  dispersal  for  ever  of  the  Sofa  raiders.  How 
soon  this  struggle  may  oome  we  cannot  say,  but  come  it  moat 
at  no  very  distant  date ;  for,  whateyer  may  be  Samory's 
ideas  of  the  advanta^jjes  of  kee])ini;  on  good  terms  with 
Europeans,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  room  for  him 
and  his  slave-raiding  Sofas  in  West  Africa,  consequently  the 
removal  of  these  pests  of  the  Soudan  is  merely  a  matter  of 
time.  When  they  .will  be  removed  and  the  manner  of  their 
removal  are  among  the  many  West  African  problems  awaiting 
solution. 

Eabeh,  the  eastern  warrior,  has  spent  no  less  an  eventful 
and  exciting  life,  though  his  movements  have  not  been 
chronicled  with  such  regularity  as  those  of  Samory.  Still,  in 
some  respects,  he  is  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two,  and  to 

anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Eastern  (or 

Egyptian)  Soudan,  Kabch's  achievements  will  be  doubly 
interesting,  since  he  i'onw^  a  species  of  connecting  link 
between  the  east  and  the  west  of  Central  Africa.  The 
tot  rumours  of  his  advance  westward  from  Darfur  induced 
the  belief  that  the  Kahdi*s  forces,  finding  themselves  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  the  Egyptians,  were  evacuating  the  Nile 
provinc-es  and  iuiiiiiuratiiig  into  ('antral  Africa;  but  this  idea 
has  now  been  disjielled,  for,  as  our  account  of  KabelTs  progress 
will  show,  the  invasion  of  the  west  from  the  east  is  not  in 

'  If  a  comparison  can  bo  made  between  Africans  and  Asiatics,  then 
Samory*s  troops  may  be  likened,  in  the  matter  of  organisation  and 
equipment,  to  the  foroM  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanietaii. 
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anj  Wfty  oonnectod  with  the  Egyptian  advance  on  Khartoum. 
To  understand  it  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  certain  events- 
which  took  place,  a  qnarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  ontlying^ 
E^tian  provinces— ^wfaen  they  were  stiU  nnconqnered  by 

Mahomed  Ahmed,  the  Muhdi.  In  tliose  days  the  name  of 
Zubeir  was  famous  in  the  land.  A  niend)er  of  the  Jualin 
thbe,'  Zubeir  spent  his  youth  in  Khartoinn,  wlicme  lie 
eventually  wandered  up  the  Nile  to  the  Bahr  ei  G-haael.  He- 
was  a  horn  leader  of  men,  and  destined  to  play  a  most  extra- 
ordinary part  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
for,  within  a  few  years  of  his  arrival  in  the  Bahr  el  Cihaztd, 
he  had  hteonie  a  noted  dealer  in  slavts  and  ivoiy — goods 
which  in  those  days  were  easily  picked  up.  Witli  a  small 
band  of  devoted  followers,  all  greedy  for  gain,  he  raided  far 
and  wide,  until  eventually  he  found  himself  the  virtual  ruler 
of  the  northern  districts  of  the  fiahr  el  Ghaael,  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  had  paid  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  Darfnr. 
Up  to  this  time  Zuheir  had  been  more  or  less  disregarded  by 
the  Egyptian  Goveriunent,  who  looked  upon  him  merely  as- 
one  of  the  numerous  free-lances  carrying  on  a  trade  which 
was  then  considered  neither  illegal  nor  immoraL  Now,  how- 
ever, that  his  power  was  becoming  felt  in  Darfur,  the 
Gk)vernnRiit  at  Khartoum,  instiijated  by  the  Darfurians, 
sent  a  small  liudy  of  troojis  to  eheek  his  progress.  Zubeir 
succeeded  in  routing  this  force,  but  so  represented  matters  to- 
the  Govemment,  that  he  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  waa 
appointed  Qovemor  of  the  Egyptian  province  of  Bahr  el 
Ghaael.  In  1873  he  persuaded  the  authorities  to  allow  him 
to  make  war  on  Darfur,  which,  in  a  remarkably  short  space 
of  time,  he  succeeded  iu  couqueriug  and  annexing  to  Egypt. 

'  "  Thu  .liiiiiin  uru  ulmost  the  uuly  Arabs  in  tlie  Sudan  who  njiiintaiii 
a  wull-regnlateii  family  life,  and  hold  morality  in  hi^h  ustt  t  iu  as  a 
Uticessary  condition  for  a  healthy  and  contented  existence." — lire  and 
Sword  in  ikt  Stuttm, 
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JJe  wjis  promotcil  Pasha,  but  fjilliug  out  with  Ismail  Paslia 
Ayub,  Grovernor-Goniriil  of  the  Soudan  (who  was  succeeded 
in  his  appointment  by  Qordon),  the  two  proceeded  to  Cairo  to 
lay  their  grieTanoes  before  the  Khedive.  With  Znbeir  we 
need  not  farther  oonoem  onrselyes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
^ndan  knew  him  no  more,  although  one  of  Gordon's  last 
requests,  when  shut  up  in  Khartouin  in  1885,  was  that  Zubeir 
mi<;lit  be  sent  to  assist  him,  for  Zubeir,  Gordon  believed,  was 
the  only  man  who  had  iniiaence  sufficient  to  stem  the  tide  in 
the  Soudan. 

This  brief  account  of  Zubeir  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 

of  the  nature  of  the  man  under  whom  Rabeh,  his  slave, 
.served  his  appreiitioeshii)  in  the  art  of  war.  Rabeh,  on  his 
master's  departure  for  Cairo,  had  accompanied  Suleiman, 
Zubeir*8  son,  to  Shakka,  over  which  portion  of  Darfur 
Suleiman  had  been  appointed  ruler.  Gordon  eventually  re- 
moved Suleiman  from  Darfur  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  but 
afterwards  reinstated  him  and  ap])ointed  him  Governor  of  the 
Hahr  el  Gha/-  1.  Socm  after  tliis,  Suleiman,  havin<^  been  ill- 
advised,  decided  to  raise  a  rehellion  against  the  (Tovernment, 
.jmd  it  was  nut  until  the  end  uf  1878  that  he  encountered 
serious  opposition.  The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  was 
entrusted  to  Bomolo  Gkssi,  an  Italian,  and,  in  May,  1879,  he 
succeeded  in  engaging  and  scattering  Suleiman's  rebel  force, 
following  up  his  victory  by  pursuing  the  small  bands  which 
had  dispersed  in  ditierent  directions  under  their  several 
leaders.  Kaluh,  the  ex-slave,  had  now  become  one  of 
Suleiman's  chiefs,  and  his  band  it  was  that  Gessi,  after  his 
victory,  first  overtook,  and  routed.  Babeh  escaped,  and, 
■Gessi  having  been  called  away  on  other  business,  Suleiman 
was,  for  the  time  being,  disregarded.  A  few  months  later, 
however,  iVesh  operations  were  comnieneod  against  him  ;  hid 
scattered  fon^s  had  nut  rallied  as  they  >li<)uM  have  done, 
^d  eventually  he  was  brought  to  bay.    Gessi  offered  him 
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fevonrable  terms,  promising,  on  certain  conditions,  to  spttih 
tlM  irrw  of  himeetf  and  his  oki«&.  Suleiman  now  sunmoM^ 
liis  ohieib  to  a  oeondl  of  war,  to  disenss  tiie  sitnatiott,  whdtf, 
with  OM  0xoep%ioi},  tiie  ooBSUHnidOTB  decided  fbir  snnendef. 

That  exception  was  KhIh'Ii  ;  IoHl;  and  eagtily  did  ho  address 
the  nu'L'ting,  urging  ou  his  cliief  and  his  fellow-connnandeis 
that  to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  Gessi  would  meaii 
dire  ruin,  not  that  he  doubted  the  good  fiuth  of  G^esai  hutf- 
mift  but  his  fear  was  that  the  intrigues  of  the  Bsnagla^ 
would  in  the  end  prevon  for  their  destruetion.  **  He  begged 
his  companions  to  rcnuinber  the  hitter  animosity  which 
existed  between  the  Jaalin  ami  the  Danaghi,  and  reealh^d 
the  meroiless  MUmer  in  wliirh  th.e  former  had  treated  tlie 
ktter  when  Osman  £btar  liad  been  defeated  at  Ganda.  He 
^ereftne  had  two  pfoposak  to  make,  yis. . — to  collect  their 
entire  feroe  and  march  west  into  the  Banda  countries,  whicll 
had  liitlierto  been  untouched  by  foreipi  intruders,  and  wliicA 
couhl  offer  no  resistance  to  the  thousands  of  well-armed 
Baaingers^  they  still  had  at  tlieir  command.  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  once  the  Black  tribes  had  been  subjugated', 
they  could  enter  into  relations  with  the  kingdoms  of  Wadai, 
Baghirmi,  and  BomU,  and  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that 
Oessi  and  his  men,  who  were  tired  of  ficjhtinpr,  would  follow 
them  into  distant  and  unknown  regions,  over  which  the 
Goyenunent  had  no  control,  and  from  which  it  was  not  likely 
they  cetdd  rec^  any  benefit."  * 

Babsh's  second  propossl  ws^  that,  as  they  were  all  weary 
of  fighting,  and' denrous  o#  settling  down  quietly  in  the  Nilb 
Valley,  they  should  give  Gessi  the  slip,  proceed  to  a  distant 
telegraph-station  and  tender  their  submission  to  the  Khedive, 
or  endeavour  to  reach  El  Obeid  and  seek  tlie  intercession  of 
the  Gk>Temor,  who  was  their  relative.   With  Gessi  and  his 

'  People  of  Dongola.  *  Men  armed  with  fireama. 

*  Bi»,imFBM»Fav and  Swim  tke Sudan. 

A  a 
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followers  Rabeli  urged  that  tliere  should  be  no  dealings, 
aad  hft  moreover  declared  that,  if  all  his  old  coinpauions 
surrendered  to  Gessi,  he  himself  would  never  do  so,  but 
would  lathfir  seek  his  fortune  alone  in  the  oountries  of  the 
West.  Gessi's  envoy  haYing  addressed  the  meeting,  tiie  vote 
was  taken,  when  Suleiman  and  eight  of  his  chiefs  agreed  to 
submit,  while  JEUheh  and  iive  of  his  companions  decided  to 
marcli  west.' 

All  Babeh's  arguments  had  been  of  no  avail,  and,  collecting 
his  followers,  he  started  "in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
sound  of  the  ombeya,  or  elephant's  tusk  (the  Soudan  war- 
horn).**  At  his  first  camp  he  was  deserted  by  his  fiye  fellow- 
chiefs,-  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  puslied  on,  with  a  very 
considerable  following  of  well-armed  men,  into  the  unknown 
land.  He  then  appears  to  have  made  his  way  north,  for  the 
next  that  we  hear  of  him  is  his  encounter  with  the  Sultan  of 
Borku,'  whom  he  twice  defeated.  Seeing  that  Babeh  was 
too  strong  for  him,  the  Sultan  of  Borku  came  to  terms  with 
his  enemy,  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  and  allowed  him  to 
settle  in  the  southern  borders  of  liis  kini'dom. 

It  was  while  living  in  Borku  that  liabeh,  in  1883,  received 
a  communication  &om  the  Mahdi,  calling  on  him  to  submit. 
His  aDy,  the  Sultan,  likewise  receiyed  a  similar  summons,- 
but  the  two,  well  knowing  that  little  danger  could  come  to 
them  at  so  great  a  distance  from  El  Obeid,  replied,  in  not  too 
courteous  terms,  that  they  considered  Mahomed  Ahmed  a 
rank  impostor,  and,  therefore,  had  no  intention  of  joining  him. 
The  principal  reason  for  their  refasal  to  acknowledge  Mahomed 
Ahmed  as  the  Mahdi  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 

*  Tliat  Babeli  (Uxidud  wisely  was  provt-d  l.y  later  events;  the 
Danagla  prevailed  with  Gesai,  and,  on  the  loth  July,  1879,  SuWiouui 

and  his  nine  chiefs  were  shot  as  rebels. 

'  These  t  hiefs  also  were  speedily  captured,  and  shot  as  rebels  by 
the  Governor  of  El  Fasher. 

*  Not  to  be  confused  with  Borgu  on  the  Middle  Niger. 
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Mohammeilans  of  Wadai,  Borku,  Bomu,  and  the  neighbouriug 
kingdoiuB  belong  to  a  sect  known  as  the  Sennssiyeh,  which 
was  founded,  some  sixty  years  ago,  near  Mount  Senus  in 
Algeria.   Garayans  from  the  north  gradually  introduced  the 

new  doctrines  into  Wadai,  whose  people,  by  1876,  had 
become  most  l>igotf(l  S('iiiissi\ t-li.  Now,  the  followers  ot* 
Senussi  lay  claim  to  a  Mahdi '  uf  their  own,  who  is  none 
other  than  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  con- 
sequently a  bitter  hatred  has  sprung  up  between  the 
BenuBsiyeh  and  the  Mahdists,  such  as  may,  perhaps,  be 
compared  with  the  first  fierce  antap^ouism  which  existed 
between  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics. 

From  this  time  nntil  quite  recently  littlt*  is  known  of  the 
movements  of  iial)eh,  but  it  is  improbable  that  a  man  of  his 
temperament  would  remain  quiet  for  long,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  had  a  hand  iu  the  conflicts  which  took  plaoe 
(after  Darfur  was  surrendered  by  Slatin  to  the  Mahdi)  between 
Osman  Adam  on  behalf  of  the  Mahdi  and  the  Seiiussiyeli  on 
the  Wadai  borders  of  Darfur.  All  that  we  know  lor  certain 
is  that,  from  1885  to  1880,  a  continuous  warfare  was  carried 
on  between  the  two  parties,  the  miracle-workiug  leader  of  the 
Sennssiyeh — ^Abu  Gtomaiseh — ^frequently  defeating  Osman, 
only,  however,  to  eventually  die  of  small-pux  on  the  eve  of 
the  rout  of  his  force.  That  lialK-h  has  not  heen  i«lle  may  he 
gathered  from  the  reports  that  have  conio  to  hand  of  late 
yeanj.  for  among  his  conquests  arc  to  he  numbered  the  once- 
powerfui  and  important  Mohammedan  kingdoms  of  Baghirmi 
and  Bomu.  Agsinst  Baghirmi  he  had  a  long-standing 
grievance ;  during  his  sojourn  in  Dar-Banda  and  Dar-Fertit 
he  found  that,  owing  to  his  inability  to  procure  ammnnition. 
his  followers  gradually  fordook  hiju,  and,  iu  order  to  ubtaiu 

*  Mahdi  sitziiifiuB  tlie  ^uidt;.*'  To  Suniii  Mohaiiiincilans  (Turks, 
Arabs,  Ej^pliuus,  dic.)  a  Malidi  is  what  the  Messiah  is  to  tlui  Jews ; 
to  the  Shkk  Moluuiimedans  (Persians,  Ac)  he  ib  similar  to  our  CSirisi, 
having  disi^peared,  but  certain  to  ap|>ear  again. 
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this  necessan',  he  ha  1  asked  the  Sultan  of  Ka^hliiai  to 
|R*rmit  him  to  pass  p.  cieefuUy  tlu'oiigh  his  dominions  to 
Kaka,  on  Lake  Chad.  His  request  was  refused,  as  it  was 
imagined  that  he  might  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  State,  and 
Babeh  swore  to  revenge  himself  when  op|K»rtnnity  should 
offer.  The  time  eventually  came,  and  Babeh  threatened 
Baghimii,  whose  saltan  now  sought  the  assistance  of  Sheik 
Ashim  of  lioi  uii.  The  sheik  decliued  to  ])e  mixed  up  in  the 
tjuarrel,  little  thinking  what  his  refusal  meant,  for  no  sooner 
liad  Kabeh  subjugated  Baghii-mi  than  he  directed  his 
xittentiona  to  Bornn,  utterly  destroying  Kuka^  the  ei^ital, 
and  driving  Sheik  Ashim  as  a  fugitive  to  Zinder.  The 
Sultan  of  Wadai  had  promised  to  assist  Bomu  against 
Babeh,  but  at  the  last  moment  Ik-  withdrew  his  forces, 
probably  from  fear  lest  the  eastern  adventurer  should  turu 
aside  and  attack  Wadai  before  Bomu. 

After  the  conquest  of  Bomu,  Babeh  established  his  capital 
at  Bikwa,  about  a  hundred  miles  south-east  of  Euka,  and 
within  the  Grerman  sphere  (as  defined  by  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  of  the  13th  November,  18f)H),  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  drilling  his  troops,  and  gradually  extemhng 
his  intiuenoe  throughout  his  newly -acciuired  provinces.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  religious  fanatic,  with  an  unbounded  hatred 
for  Christiana,  though,  soon  after  taking  up  his  headquarten 
at  Dikw%  he  opened  up  communicationa  with  the  Boyal 
Niger  Company,  and  has  remained  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  officials.  This  may  be  i)artly  accounted  for  by  the 
lact  that  the  sou  of  the  hiW  king  of  Bornu  is  residing,  with 
a  considerable  following,  at  Kano,  more  or  less  under  tha 
protection  of  the  Compan/s  agent;  and  Bab^  knowing 
that  the  population  of  Bomu  would  pre&r  to  see  the  eU 
d3ma8ty  restored,  doubtless  fears  the  intervention  of  the 
British  to  brinp::  ^bis  about. 

Towards  tlie  close  of  181)0,  liabeli's  forces  made  a  demon- 
stration in  the  direction  of  Kano,  but  on  the  receipt  of  the 
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news  of  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Fulahs  outside  Bida 
in  Januar)',  1897,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Nup^  capital^ 
they  retired  forthwith  to  Dikwa.  With  Rabeh,  since  his 
headquarters  are  situated  within  the  German  sphere,  botli 
Great  Britain  and  France  are,  at  present,  preehided  from 
making  a  legal  treaty — even  if  either  Power  should  desire  to 
do  so,  and,  from  all  accounts,  Rabeh  himself  is  by  no  means 
anxious  for  an  alliance  with  Europeans  ;  in  fact,  he  is  said 
'  to  be  now  on  his  way  to  the  Logone  district  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  a  French  exj>edition  marching  from  the  French 
Congo  towards  Lake  Chad. 

There  is  something  of  the  romantic  in  Rabeh's  wild, 
adventurous  career,  though  we  have  been  able  to  give  but 
a  mere  outline  of  it.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he,  like 
Samory,  has  entered  on  his  conquests  too  late,  other^vise  he 
might  have  founded  a  new  empire  in  Central  Africa.  As  it 
is,  pjigland,  France,  and  Germany  stand  ready  to  check  his 
progress,  and  to  uphold  the  positions  of  the  various  slave- 
raiding  and  half-civilized  chiefs  who  now  rule  the  countries 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 
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CHAFIEU  XIX. 

8LAV£UY  AUD  THE  SLAVE-T&ADfi. 

From  time  iimiuiiioriiil  the  native  of  Africa  has  been  a 
slave  ;  the  institution  of  domestic  social  slavery  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  black  man's  life;  he  himself  sees  nothing 
ontrageons  nor  even  extraordinary  in  the  mere  fact  of  being 
held  in  bondage.  The  Koran  expressly  permits  the  Faithfdl 
to  ])(>ssess  (loincstic  slaves,  and  though  to  our  notions  the 
mire  institution  of  slavorv  is  abliorrent,  vet  in  realitv  it 
compares  very  favourably  (certainly  among  the  African 
Mohammedans)  with  the  slavery  of  ancient  Home  or  wiih 
the  serfdom  existing  in  our  own  country  but  a  few  centuries 
ag(j.*  It  is  not,  however,  with  this  domestic  servitude  that 
we  are  so  mucli  coiu  enR'il  as  with  the  abuses  to  which  it  has 
led- — abuses  so  inhuman  and  atrocious  as  to  call  i'oith  the 
energies  of  the  whole  civilized  world  for  their  suppression. 
These  said  abuses  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads : 
(1)  the  oversea  slave-trade,  (2)  slave-raiding,  and  (3)  human 
sacrifices. 

"With  regard  to  tlie  oversea  slave-trade  (now  happily,  at 
any  rate  in  West  Africa,  a  thing  of  tlie  past)  we  propose 
giving  merely  a  sketch  of  its  origin  and  the  means  taken  to 
abolish  it.  To  what  nation  is  to  be  attributed  the  inception 
of  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  natives  of  A&ica  for  the  purpoee 

•  H'ltt  liiiisoii  ( 1  *^ni ).  writinir  of  tin-  doiuestio  slavt-rv  anionji  the 
papaii  tri lies  (if  thu  coast,  says  :  -'*  I)(Hiic^tic  slavi-rv  tliticrs  ivoiu  the 
feudalism  and  va.ssala;4e  of  Kni^lisli  liisUd  v,  cliirlly  in  referuQCe  to 
the  brutalitiuH  and  superstitions  by  which  it  is  uphold." 
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of  developing  other  parte  of  the  world  ia  donbtftd,  thougli 
history  records  the  fiu-t  that  as  early  as  1503  neiijo  slaves 
were  to  he  fuiin.l  in  tlic  Portuguese  ami  Spanish  mines  of 
South  America.  It  is,  tlieretbre,  more  than  probable  that 
intercourse  with  Morocco  had  shown  these  two  nations  the 
value  of  black  slave  laboiir,  and  that  they  inaugurated  the 
export  trade,  which  also,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  Portugal 
was  the  last  of  European  nations  to  abandon.*  But  even  if 
the  INirtuguese  and  Sj)aiiiar(ls  ■  were  the  originators  and 
inventors  <»f  tliis  nefarious  traffic,  it  is  only  fair  to  them  to 
say  that  £ngland  and  the  other  nations  of  £urope  lost  no 
time  in  following  the  example  they  had  set.  In  1562,  we 
read.  Sir  John  Hawkins  (afterwards  of  Armada  fame)  took  a 
cargo  of  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  an  achievement  of  which 
he  was  apparently  proud,  since,  on  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  he  adopted  as  his  crest  a  •  demi-Moor  in  his 
proper  colour,  bound  with  a  cord."  iTrom  this  time  the  trade 
in  slaves  between  Africa  and  America  (including  the  West 
Indies)  increased  rapidly ;  sailing  vessels  of  all  nations  were 
to  be  found  at  every  port  on  the  West  African  coast  loading 
up  svith  their  huinnn  caru:oes.  'i'lic  conij»etition  increased 
year  by  year,  and  it  must  unfortunately  be  acknowledged 
that  Englishmen  very  shortly  became  the  principal  dealers  ;^ 
neither  in  those  days  did  anyone  see  any  inhumanity  in  the 
trade,  the  African  being  looked  on  as  an  animaL  only 

'  Bryan  Edwards  tells  us  tliat,  in  l-'o!>,  tlu  rc  was  in  Lishon  a  slave 
iiuirktit,  wliere  10,(XX)  ur  1:J,C)U0  African  alaves  were  sold  annually  for 
export  to  America. 

*  The  *'baU"  iMoed  by  the  Pope  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
gave  eiccliuive  rights  in  Africa  to  Portugal ;  Spain,  therefore,  was 
prohibited  from  trading  there,  and  had  to  depend  for  her  supply  of 
alavee  on  other  nations. 

'  "  The  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  of  Engluiid  trading  to 
Africa  "(clmrU'rud  in  l('>»iL')  contractid  t(.  supply  annually  3000  slaves 
to  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 
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superior  to  a  moakey  iu  that  he  could  be  taught  to  work. 
By  the  end  of  the  aeTenteenUi  century  the  tra£SiC  in  slaves 
^ad  become  one  of  the  most  imp<»tant  indnstriet  of  BiitialL 
▼easels,  and  it  was  computed  that  between  1680  and  1700  no 
fewer  than  three  hundied  thousand  slaves  were  shipped  by 
Eii^^lislimcn  aloiK* ;  while  between  ITOU  and  17S()  upwards 
of  six  hundred  tliousaud  shives  were  lauded  iu  Jamaica.  So 
far  the  shive-trade  was  perfectly  legitimate  ;  in  lact^  until 
1788,  England  upheld  it  by  legialatore.'  In  that  year,  bow- 
ever,  commenced  the  anti-aUveiy  movement^  beaded  by 
Clarkson  and  Wifberforce ;  and  Sir  William  Dolben  intro- 

diiced  u  r>ill  with  the  object  of  liiiiitiiiL^  tlie  iinml'er  of  shives 
to  be  carried  in  British  sliijis,  whicli  had  previously  always 
heen  overcrowded,  thereby  bringing  abont  an  enormous 
loss  of  life  among  the  unfortunate  passengers.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  check  the  trade  in  any  way,  and  was  an 
indirect  acknowledgment  by  England  that  it  was  still  per- 
fectly legal.  No  ;^reat  strides  were  made  in  its  supjmssion 
for  many  years,  thouj;h  a  Society  was  formed  in  London,  aud 
numerous  influx  i  t '  il  philanthropists  and  various  religiona 
bodies  interested  themselves  in  the  matter.'  At  length, 
England,  who  had  been  for  two  centuries  or  more  foremost 
in  the  trade,  decided  on  taking  steps  to  pnt  an  end  to  her 
sliare  of  the  work;  iu  1805,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  new 
colonies  were  prohibited  from  partakini;  in  the  slave-trade  j 
in  ISOC).  Ikitish  subjects  wore  forbidden  to  deal  in  slaves 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  traffic  was  closed  to  new 
vessels;  while,  in  1807,  came  the  crowning  pointy  by  whioh 

*  In  1772.  L<»rd  Chiuf  Justice  Mansfield  tUclurctl  slavi  ry  /./  T'niilartd 
illegal,  and  that  "  as  soon  as  any  slave  sets  bis  foot  uu  Ku^lish 
ground  he  becomes  free.** 

*  In  1792,  the  King  of  Denmark  made  dealing  in  slaves  illegsl  from 
Vm,  The  United  States  prohibited  the  introduction  ol  Afiioan 
slaves  into  North  America  from  1804. 
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it  beoamo  illegal  £br  any  Britisli  subject  to  he'  engaged  in 
ilie  dare-trade. 

All  this  was  a  move  in  ihc  right  direciiuii,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  other  iutereated  QAtioim  would  follow  England's 
azampk.  The  hope,  hoireyer,  was  only  partially  realiaed/  and 
the  immediata  effect  of  tha  act  waa  ihat  it  increased  tW 
Portuguese  trade  enormously,  and  in  no  way  diminislied  the 
traffic.  There  was  still  as  preut  a  demand  as  ever  for  slaves- 
in  the  western  world,  and  tliu  sii)»})ly  was  consciiuently  k«'pt 
up.  From  returxifi  rendered  to  Parliament,  we  leam  that 
1S07  to  1846  the  average  annual  number  of  slaves  imported 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was  77,000.  Of  this  nnmher, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  raached  thair  destina^ 
tion,  bnt  as  £50  could  be  obtained  in  America  and  elsewhere 
for  eacli  slave  landed,  the  trade  was  a  Hourisliing  one,  and 
even  though  pronounced  illegal,  was  still  considered  by  many 
an  old  slaving  captain  as  well  worth  the  risk  of  })nr8uing.. 
By  introdncmg  (after  1808)  an  anti-slave  trade  clanaa  in  her 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  England  endeavonred  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  Enrope  in  abolishing  the  traflSc;  but 

althoiigli  she  became  empowered  to  seandi  suspected  ships 
of  (jther  nations,  and  set  free  any  slaves  found  uu  board,  the 
i^t  of  Europe  was  only  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  aud 
refrained  from  giving  it  any  real  support.  The  Portognese 
vessels  continned  their  activity,  for  Great  Britain  had  no 
power  to  condemn  the  owners  or  crews  to  any  sort  of  pnnish* 
nient,  and  tlic  most  that  they  suffered  was  the  confiscation  of 
their  vessels  if  found  to  be  carrying  slaves,  against  wliich 
contninnpg  they  were  generally  ahic  to  insure  at  Havana 
(Gnha),   The  means  adopted  by  Great  Britain  ^  for  the  snp-> 

>  Swedon  ended  her  ahsie  in  the  txade  hi  1818;  HoUand  hi  1814;. 

France  in  IMl?^. 

3  The  United  Stati-s  hnd  ngixed  in  1814  to  SMut  Graat  Britain 
Ibe  snppreMiott  of  the  i»lAv»-trad«. 
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pressioii  of  the  slave-trade,  and  which  came  into  opt'iation  in 
1819,  consisted  of  the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of 
men-of-war,    aaihoriaed  to  capture  yessels  with  slaTes  on 
board,  fitted  up  for  traffic,  or  aiding  or  abetting  the  dave- 
trade.**   3fany  alarers  were  in  this  way  oaptnred  and  taken 
to  Sierra  L(<»iu%  wliere  their  cargoes  were  set  free;  Imt  it  lias 
always  remained  a  matter  of  doubt  if  this  system  was  alto- 
gether beneficial  to  the  African  himself.    The  trade  had  now 
become  Bmnggling,  hut,  the  penalties  to  foreigners  being 
light,  it  was  indulged  in  by  the  Portuguese  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  previously.    There  was  the  risk  of  the  loss  of 
their  vessels  if  cajitun^d,  l)ut.  as  the  saft^  landing  of  one 
cargo  out  of  three  left  thorn  a  handsome  profit,  the  risk  was 
irorth  running,  and,  in  order  to  increase  their  profits,  the 
slaye-traders  now  carried  heavier  cargo  than  before— a  great 
many  more  slaves  than  their  vessels  could  accommodate. 
Tlie  system  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic,  there- 
fore, increased  the  misery  of  tlie  African's  voyage  to  America; 
halt"  of  tliose  sliippt'd  died  from  overcrowding  before  being 
landed;  while,  if  the  slaver  was  chased  by  a  British  cruiser, 
the  slaves  were  generally  thrown  overboard. 

For  fifteen  years  or  so  most  Englishmen  were  ftilly  content 
with  wliat  was  being  done  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  th(mgh 
in  reality  it  was  not  showing  signs  of  any  decrease.  Instead 
of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  all  that  was  being  done 
was  pruning  the  branches,  which  naturally  strengthened  the 
growth.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  surgeon  who,  knowing 
that  the  bullet  was  still  in  the  body,  attempted  a  cure  by 
rubbing  ointment  on  tlic  siii-facc  of  the  wound  Yet  this 
wuswhatwaa  being  attempted.  Tlie  sbive-catching  squadron 
was  engaged  in  merely  trying  to  cut  short  the  supply,  while 
nothing  was  being  done  to  decrease  the  demand.  Many 
remedies  were  recommended  by  men  who  had  studied  the 
subject ;  Bu.xlon  devoted  all  his  time  and  attention  to  it;  but 
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the  means  eventiiallv  adopted — and,  as  we  know,  with  success 
— were,  11} »  to  tliis  tiiuu,  never  even  suggested.  This  was  in 
thort  to  abolish  the  demand ;  for  with  slaves  as  witli  most 
other  oommoditieB,  if  there  is  no  demand  ^ere  will  be  no 
sii)>ply.  Bnt  before  relating  how  this  was  acconi} dished,  we 
will  say  something  about  tlie  various  remedies  suggested  to 
put  an  end  to  tin-  trade.  Buxton,'  who  was  the  great 
authority  of  his  day,  and  wlio  had  gained  for  himself  the 
name  of  the  "fViend  of  Africa,"  proposed  the  following  as 
a  most  effectual  cure:  "1st,  impede  and  disoonrage  the 
slave  traffic;  2nd,  establish  and  encourage  legitimate  com- 
merce;  •■»rd.  promote  and  tca(di  agriculture';  Itli,  iinj»art 
moral  and  religious  instruction. '  To  accomplish  the  tirst. 
he  recommended  that  we  should  "  increase  and  concentrate 
our  squadron,  and  make  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  the  coast, 
the  rivers,  and  the  interior/*  To  accomplish  the  second, 
"ol)tain  commanding  positions,  settle  factories,  and  send  out 
trading  ships."  To  accomplish  the  tliird,  ''set  on  f'ot  an 
agricultural  company;  obtain  by  treaty  lands  for  cultivation, 
with  so  much  power  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  slave- 
trade  at  a  distance."  To  accomplish  the  fonrth,  "  support 
the  benevolent  Association  uow  established."  Each  and  all 
of  these  schemes  were  attempted  by  the  British  GuvcrniiK  nt ; 
how  they  fared  the  reader  will  have  discovered  from  the 
perusal  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  Niger  Expeditions. 

The  root  of  the  whole  evil  lay  in  the  demand  for  black 
labour  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Had  America 
never  been  discovered,  then  pr(»l»al)ly  tlie  slave  ttade  would 
never  have  existed.  A  lew  negroes  miuht  have  heen  intro- 
duced  into  Europe,  but  with  the  nijud  iiicreasf  of  t]ir  wliite 
population  requiring  to  earn  its  living,  the  black  workmen 
could  never  have  become  a  necessity  or  a  desideratum.  With- 

*  The  A/iicun  iilave  Trudef  and  its  Jieniedj/,  By  Tlioiaas  Fowoil 
BaxtoiL 
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out  black  labour  tbe  Wast  Indies  and  tbe  eontharn  parts  of 

America  could  not  be  developed ;  tlie  climate  was  munited 
tu  Kuropeaiis,  wliu  were  niiable  to  (io  more  than  reside 
in  the  country  and  supervise  the  work  of  others.  Without 
desiring;  in  any  way  to  defend  the  means  resorted  to  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  we  would  point  out  that  but  for  the  introduction 
of  the  African  into  the  Western  World,  vast  tracts  of  fertile 
and  productive  lands,  and  wealthy  stores  of  valuable  minerals, 
wttuld  \\d\'v  iciiiaint'd  lor  centuries  sealed  up.    The  world  was 
not  far  enough  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civilization  to  think 
of  working  out  a  scheme  for  the  supply  of  free  labour ;  Asia 
was  at  that  time  too  far  off  to  be  drawn  on  for  Indian  or 
Chinese  coolies,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  obtain  them ; 
what  more  natural,  then,  than  that,  with  the  very  material 
at  hand,  attention  sliould  iiimu'diatidy  liave  been  turned  to 
Africa,    To  obtain  the  negro  labourer  by  fair  means,  pro- 
bably never  entered  anyone's  head ;  the  bu}nng  and  selling  of 
slaves  was  known  to  be  indigenous  to  Africa,  and  nothing 
ijras  simpler  than  to  develop  tbe  export  tiude.   Had  this 
trade  been  humanely  conducted,  then  possibly  no  great  harm 
would  have  been  done,  for,  as  Crouch  remarks,  "the  lot  of  a 
slave  in  the  AVest  Indies,  with  all  that  has  been  said  against 
it,  must  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  his  com- 
panions left  behind  in  Africa,  subject  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
dreaded  fetish,  the  sacrificial  knife,  or  a  lingering  death  by 
f^ine.**    But  it  was  not  humanely  conducted  either  by 
seller,  or  buver,  (»r  niiddle-nian,  as  we  know  too  well  from  the 
mass  of  sensational  literature  published  on  the  subject. 

To  return:  in  1S07  the  Act  was  passed  abolishing  the 
slave-fradef  or,  more  correctly,  making  it  illegal;  in  1838 
followed  the  Act  by  which  Blaverff  was  abolished  in  the 
British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  Ist  August, 
18:U.  The  sum  of  £20. 0011,000  was  voted  as  compensation 
to  the  slave-owuers,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a 
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poitkm  of  tliia  was  exptaded ;  ehildnn  nndor  mx  y^«n  d 

aije.  or  born  after  the  Act  came  into  furce,  were  (kclarcd  free  j 
■while  registered  slaves  above  six  years  of  age  became  appren- 
ticed labourers  with  weekly  wages  (either  in  mcmej  or  board 
and  kdgUDg),  and  «ijoy»d  all  the  lights  of  freenMn.*  This 
was  a  good  deal  for  a  natioii  to  do  Ibr  tha  lako  of  plulaa»- 
thropy ; '  but  this  was  not  all  that  England  did,  for  in  1820 
she  bribed  Spain  witli  CKM),(IOO,  anil  in  1836  Portugal  with 
4iiiU0,0U0,  to  prohibit  tlieir  subjects  from  exporting  Africaji 
alaTe%  evan  tliough  they  were  at  the  time  the  piopertj  o£ 
Enropeana  caaiding  in  the  Portagusae^Afirioaai  poBseenons* 
In  spite  of  the  &ot  that  there  was  no  longer  a  marirat  far 
slaves  in  the  Briliflh  possiessions,  and  that  trading  in  negroes 
had  been  made  illegal  for  all  Kur()p(^ans,  tht;  tralfic  did  not 
lessen,  fioi:  there  was  still  a  ready  sale  in  the  BrasEile  and  in  the 
Spanish  possessions.   Conseqiitiitly,  as  there  was  a  demaa^ 
there  was  no  diminntion  in  thasnpply ;  the  British  and  certain, 
other  Enropean  possessioiis  were,  it  is  traev  eteeed,  and  the 
risk  of  eurrying  slaves  had  becouie  iiiiieli  greater,  hut  the 
only  etiect  of  this  was  to  make  it  a  more  speculative  business 
and  to  raise  the  price  of  the  slave.    So  matters  continued 
fcr  numy  a  long  yesr;  the  slave-tiade  had  been  deolared 
illegal  by  every  civilised  power,  hot  davsKy  itself  oontinnad 
to  be  legal  in  many  parts,  and,  as-  an  instance  of  what  this 
meant,  we  may  quote  the  case  of  Brazil.    In  1S2()  tlie  slave- 
tra<le  was  prohibited;  in  IH-M)  it  was  declared  piracy ;  yet 
evidence  is  torthcoming  to  show  that  between  183U  and  1850 
no  fewer  than  54^000  Afrioan  daves  were  by  some  means  or 

*  770,2^0  slaves  were  sot  free. 

'  "There  is  not.  purhHjvs,  to  Ite  found  in  tlie  whole  history  of  the 
world  a  more  strikinfj  instanoo  of  national  virtue  than  that  <»f  a  ifreat 
ptople,  unintluonced  V)y  any  meaner  motive,  cuinpassionating  the  <  on- 
ditiou  of  a  subject  race  in  a  far  distant  part  of  the  world,  freely  and 
mmpiiungly  yume^atung  the  flnormoni  siini  of  twenty  naUions  uf 
money  to  poiohMB  ti  freedom.'*—^.  Nassau  JfoUsttortJL 
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other  introduced  annually  into  the  country.  The  total 
abolition  of  glavery  was  mora  than  most  nations  felt  inolined 
to  nndertake;  to  follow  England's  example  and  compensate 

the  slave-owners  was  .not  in  their  power,  thoiifjjh  in  the  end 
it  was  found  to  be  tlie  oiilv  n-nu-dv.  and  vear  bv  rear  the 
limits  of  slavery  grew  nai-rower,  uutil,  in  1888, 'Brazil  finally 
closed  the  western  market  for  ever  by  abolishing  slavery.* 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  export  of  slaves  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Afrioa  had  practically  long  sinoe  ceased.  The 
preventive  squadron  had  been  successful,  at  any  rale,  iu 
reducing  the  uuinluT  of  points  on  tlie  coast  wln-nce  slaves 
were  shipped ;  but  wliat  brought  the  trade  to  an  end  was  the 
more  direct  administration  assumed  by  Groat  Britain  over 
most  of  the  important  districts  whero  slavery  was  carried  on. 
Watched  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  slave-trader  soon  found 
that  the  West  Coast  was  closed  to  liiin,  and  conse<|ikiitlv 
transferred  liis  operations  to  the  East  Coast,  where  he  knew 
that  from  Portuguese  territory  lie  could  still  obtain  the 
number  of  slaves  that  he  required  to  supply  Brasil  and 
other  places.  The  civil  war  in  America  still  fhrther  reduced 
the  demand,fandifTom  1861,  when  Lagos  (the  principal  place 
on  the  Slave  Coast)  passed  into  our  hands,  and  Mhun  the 
American  Waj-  broke  out,  the  slave-trade  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  was  supi)lanted  by  legitimate  commerce  in  palm-oil 
and  other  commodities.  Looking  back  on  the  slave-trade 
now  that  it  has  died  out,  we  find  that  its  short  life  of  rather 
less  than  four  hundred  years  has  revolutionized  more  thjin 
half  the  world.  On  the  (leveloi»nient  (»f  America  and  the 
West  Indies  we  have  already  dwelt ;  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  played  a  conspicuous  part,  at  one  time,  in  European 
politics ;  they  indirectly  conduced  to  the  opening  up  of  West 

'  Slavery  was  aUolislied  in  the  Freiicli  Colonies  in  l^*!*^:  in  Dutch 
\Ve»t  Indies,  iHi:};  iu  Porto  Kico,  lt^73;  in  St.  Thonaas  (Portu^cw)^ 
1870;  in  Culm,  imi. 
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Africa;  they  brought  on  the  four  years'  Civil  War  m 
America;  and  their  effects  vemain  to  form  the  great 
twentieth-century  problem  of  the  United  States.  These 

are  bnt  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery ; 
had  it  never  been,  we  HhouLi  have  had  no  West  Liilia 
regiments  for  our  little  wars,  and,  to  descend  to  more  familiar 
things,  no  Christy  Minstrels,  breakdowns,  plantation  songs^ 
no  *'  Uncle  Bemns/'  and  possibly  no  sugar  1 

Turning  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  chapter — slave- 
raiding — ^we  find  before  us  one  of  t\w  great  African  problems 
of  tile  day;  a  matter  of  such  importance  that,  unless  means-, 
are  Ibund  to  suppress  it,  Euro[>e  can  hope  to  derive  but  littl& 
benefit  from  the  ooontries  she  has  appropriated.  Writing 
merely  of  West  Africa,  and  of  that  of  only  the  British 
Possessions,  there  is  ample  eyidence  of  the  state  of  affaira 
existing  throughout  the  whole  of  Tropical  Africa,  for  slavc;ry 
and  slave-raidiug  are  as  rampant  in  the  east  as  in  the  west 
of  the  great  continent.  This  slave-raiding  has  gone  on  for 
conntless  ages;  it  was  in  full  force  centories  before  the 
estaUishment  of  the  oyersea  slave-trade,  though  doubtless- 
that  disgraceful  traffic  gave  it  a  greater  impetus  :  slavery,  as 
we  have  said,  is  indii^fuous  to  the  country,  and  the  necessity 
lor  possessing  slaves  has  made  slave-raiding  always  a  most 
Inerative  occupation.  Thus,  the  white  man  is  not  entirely 
responsible  for  the  present  position  of  the  African  slave,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  it.  In 
early  times,  i.e.  some  five  or  six  centuries  ap:o,  slave-raiding, 
as  now  practised,  was  possil)ly  unknown  ;  slavery  existed,  it 
i.s  true,  but  the  slaves  were  mostly  captives  of  fjiir  war  and 
their  descendants,  who,  of  course,  remained  slaves.  The 
demand  for  slaves  when  the  oversea  trade  commenced  was- 
greater  than  the  slave-owning  chiefs  .could  supply,  and  so 
tempting  were  the  inducements  olfered  that  they  soon  found 
means  to  till  the  bai'racoons.    C^uurreis  were  picked  with 
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their  neighbouray  and  fieroe  straggles  took  place  between  the 
variouB  tribes^  until  mntuallj  kytiimrte  waHkre  bwno 
^dmost  a  thing  of  the  past^  and  the  ooaafc-trihet  wavft  nothing 

more  than  slave-catchers  and  kidnappers. 

To  8Uj)ply  the  European  slave-dealer  was  now  tlic  sole 
idea  of  the  West  Coast  chief,  whose  craving  for  Europeaa 
•4!oiiiiiioditi6S  was  inaafciable ;  he  wanted  the  qdritaoos  liqnom 
which  the  white  man  had  to  disposa  cd,  and  alaTe-ealohing 
waa  a  quicker  and  moire  renraneratiTe  hasmees  thaA  the  pro- 
duction of  palm-oil.  In  order  to  conn>lete  the  work,  weapons 
and  gunpowder  were  required,  and  the^d  were  also  supplied 
by  the  white  man.  As  far  as  the  coast  was  conoemed,  there- 
foie,  while  the  oireraea  slave-tnufe  Was  in  eastenee,  the 
amoant  of  cheap  drink,  arms,  and  amnranitioD  potirBd  into 
the  country  was  enormous.  Thus  drunkenness  and  its 
attendant  vices  were  lar(?elv  incicased  i)V  the  accursed  trade, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  i)eople  retarded  by  several  decades, 
if  not  centuries.  Even  whan  trading  in  palm-oil  took  the 
place  of  trading  in  hnman  beings,  the  demand  ht  liquor  and 
munitions  of  war  eontinned.  Slaves  were  now  rsqtriyed 
great  numbers  hv  the  chiefs  themselves  in  order  to  carry  on 
tlie  palm-oil  tratlo,  and  slave-raiding  consequently  did  not 
.abate,  but  if  anything  increased.  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  all  this:  (surest  Britaii^— ^irloally  the  only  finropsaa 
Power  represented— had  quite  enongh  to  do  to  look  alter  the 
•mall  coast  poesessions  which  she  occupied,  and  her  power  a 
few  miles  from  the  sea  was  nil;  with  trade  matters  tlie 
trader  alone  was  coucenied,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  wae  carried  en  where  Great  Britain  had  no  jurisdiction 
whatever.  These  were  the  days  of  the  Pahn-Oil  Bnftan, 
who  cared  little  how  he  ohtained  his  oil,  so  long  as  he  was 
able  to  enrich  himself.  The  black  man  aoked  for  spirits  and 
weapons,  and  they  were  a^*-  >i .(in^ly  bartered  with  him;  wliat 
was  it  to  the  white  mau  that  depravity  and  vise  Were-  on  the 
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inoreMO?  or  tliat  his  method  of  trade  was  producing  in- 
tenieoiiie  war&re  among  the  ooaet  tribes  ? 

Coming  down  to  modern  times :  twenty  years  ago  (or  in 
niiiiiy  parts  much  more  recently^,  tliero  was  hardly  a  tribe 
who  knew  what  a  year  of  peactj  meant;  slave-raiding  went  on 
within  a  mile  of  the  small  British  possessions,  and  domestic 
slaTery  was  not  interfered  with,  but  rather  acknowledged,  by 
the  British  authorities.  With  regard  to  this  domestic 
shivery,  a  word  of  explanation  is  iieeessary,  for  one  is  apt 
to  imagine  that  anything  connected  witli  shivery  is  bad.  * 
Domestic  slavery,  pnre  and  simple,  is  an  institution  as  natural 
to  the  African  as  freedom  is  to  the  Briton;  he  is  bom  a  slave, 
and  his  parents  have  been  slaves  before  him;  he  is  well 
treated  by  his  master,  receives  his  protection,  works  for  him, 
and  take  s  an  interest  in  his  afl'airs.  He  has  many  |)ri  vih^ges, 
and  by  hard  work  can  even  save  money,  become  wealtliy.  and 
be  himself  an  owner  of  slaves.  Such  is  the  bright  side  of 
domestic  slavery ;  there  is  also  a  dark  side.  !Fhe  children 
bom  of  the  slaves  of  a  household  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  supply  the  wants  of  their  owner,  and,  in  conseiiui  nee,  the 
detieieney  lias  to  be  met  by  raiding  an<l  kidnapping.  The 
captive,  being  of  a  tribe  diti'erent  from  that  of  his  owner, 
naturally  resents  his  enforced  servitude,  and  suffers  ill- 
treatment  and  hardships,  culminating  not  infrequently  in 
his  death.  Were  the  chiefs  content  to  hold  none  but  slaive- 
born  domestics — bom  that  is  in  their  own  liouseholds — then 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  great  crusade  would  have  been  made 
against  the  ^laiua  of  slavery,  at  any  rate  for  some  years  to 
come.  But  the  perpetual  raiding  of  peacefril  tribes  has 
thrown  the  whole  country  into  such  a  state  of  unrest  and 
consequent  backwardness  that,  unless  immediate  action  be 
taken,  it  bids  fair  to  be  utterly  ruined. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  pagan  tribes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  amongst  whom  slave-raiding  is  not 
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carried  on  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  it  is  among  the 
Mohammedans  further  inknd.  In  the  Mohammedan  conntries, 

which  now  form  parts  of  the  hinterlands  of  all  onr  West 
African  possessions,  slave-raiding  is  ji  profession,  followed  by 
every  Mohainruedan  who  can  muster  a  baud  of  armed  men. 
Their  objects  are  to  capture  as  many  pagans  as  they  can, 
either  retaining  them  as  camp  and  domestic  servants,  or 
disposing  of  them  by  public  sale.  A  very  large  number  also 
are  required  for  the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  smaller  chiefb 
to  their  superiors,  and  in  the  Sokoto  Empin-,  where  each  yejir 
the  l^ulah  raiders  have  to  travel  further  s(  »utk  to  make  their 
captures,  the  devastation  of  pagan  villages  is  almost  in* 
credible.  The  Emir  of  Adamawa,  it  is  said,  sends  ten 
thousand  slaves  annually  to  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto ;  the  distenet 
is  roughly  eight  hundred  miles,  and  the  hardships  endured 
on  the  journey  are  so  great  that  prohably  not  one  half  of 
those  who  leave  Yola  reach  W'urno.  This  is  only  one  of  a 
score  of  instances,  and,  to  testify  to  the  numbers  of  paging 
who  are  continually  being  captured,  we  have  the  eridence  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bobinson,^  who  had  every  opportunity  during  his 
recent  residence  in  Kano  of  looking  into  the  state  of  affairs. 
He  tells  us  that  parties  of  ^loiiauimedans  were  constantly 
arriving  with  gangs  of  uewly-captured  slaves,  and  that  on 
one  occasion  In;  saw  upwards  of  a  thousand  captives  brought 
in  by  a  single  raiding  party.  We  know  also  what  went  oa 
in  Nnp^  only  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  the  same  in  all  these 
Mohanunedan  States ;  slaves  as  matters  stand  are  a  necessity, 
and  they  must  be  obtained  at  all  losts,  consequently  there 
must  be  perpetual  raiding.  Jjut  the  slave-tribute,  enormous 
as  it  is,  does  not  account  for  a  tithe  of  the  pagans  captured, 
and  the  remainder  go  to  the  slave  market,  which  exists  in 
every  town  of  any  size.  Here  they  find  a  ready  sale,  their 
purchasers  employing  them  either  as  domestic  servants, 

^  Mausaiand.  ibdii. 
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labonm,  or  Miiien.^  Th»  mom  Ind  a  man  poMesaei, 
tlis  more  sIsvm  ks  requiras  to  ovltiyato  ii»  s&d  tbe  largar  )uB 

liOTisehold  the  frreater  nnmber  of  harem  attendants,  concnbines, 
and  servants,  thon^h  jiurliaps  tlie  majority  of  the  slaves  are 
employed  as  carriers,  or  what  may  he  termed  beasts  of  burden. 
To  mderataad  the  aiUuifckm  asight^  the  reader  moat  bear  in 
mind  three  things,  vis. thai  in  theae  ootmiriea  there  ia 
iiree  lahonr,  no  portable  enrreney,  and  no  mesne  of  traneporting 
goods  from  place  to  i)lace  except  on  the  heads  of  natives. 
Fox  these  reasons  the  travelling  merchant  is  obliged  to  use 
afairaa,  and  we  will  give  an  example.   A  merchant  ia  going 
ham  Kaao  to  the  iToiy  markets  in  German  Adsmswa,  and 
propoaaa  taking  with  him  a  atoek  of  tobea  and  ootton  goods, 
and  a  supply  of  eowriee  for  making  small  purchases  on  the 
road — all  bulky  articles.    Accordingly,  he  goes  to  the  slave 
market  and  purchases  the  number  of  slaves  neoeaeary  to 
«airy  hia  maaehandise  and  proviaioos  for  the  jotmiej.  After 
tnvelHng  lor  alirw  days,  he  finds  thai  the  oonsomptioii  of 
tins  proTisions  has  ledaoad  the  kmda  of  hia  earriera  and  he  is 
able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  or  two  of  them,  and 
for  these  he  can  always  obtain  a  fair  price.    At  Yakuha  or 
Yola  he  stays  for  several  days  to  enjoy  himself,  and  pays 
his  bill  by  dropping  a  alavs.  Thns  in  reality  slaves  are 
a  eaarenoj— ftuetoati&g,  parhsps,  but  portable--fkr  more  so 
than  their  valms  in  eowiies,  the  only  other  oniverasl  cnmncy 
of  the  country. 

As  with  the  oversea  slave-trade  so  with  the  internal  slave- 
trade  ;  the  whole  matter  resolves  itaelf  into  a  question  of 
demand  and  anpply.  We  have  given  an  idea  of  what  the 
demand  ia^  sad  how  ths  supply  ia  kept  np,  bnt  it  ahoold  be 
noted  that  the  supply — raid  as  the  Mohammedans  do — is 

>  A  few  alavea  are  trenaported  acrois  the  Sahara  to  the  Medi- 
tetnneaa  portsy  whence  they  pass  to  Turkey  and  other  Mohammedan 
•oountriM. 
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never  equfd  to  the  demand ;  what  has  now  to  be  oonaidered  is 
how  the  demand  can  be  abolished,  or,  at  any  rate,  lessened. 
With  regard  to  the  domestic  slaves  and  labourers  of  the 

Mohammedans,  notliing  much  can  be  done,  at  least  fur  some 
considerable  tiin<%  though  when  our  position  in  the  country 
becomes  stronger,  the  legal  status  of  slavery  will,  of  course, 
be  abolished  in  the  Mohammedan  States  as  it  has  been  in 
most  of  our  coast  possessions,  and  quite  recently  as  far  north 
as  the  Middle  Niger.*  Until  this  step  is  taken  there  must 
be  a  demand  for  slaves,  but  not  necessarily  a  very  enonnous 
one,  and,  wciv  it  possible  to  do  away  witli  tlie  carrier  slave, 
then  in  all  probability  the  anuual  amount  of  captures  would 
be  reduced  by  something  like  two-thirds.  If  we  assume  that 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pagans  captured  die  before  being  put 
in  harness  (a  low  estimate),  and  that  sixty  ])er  cent,  are 
eventually  used  for  carrier  work,  then  bv  abolishiii<i  tlie 
carrier,  we  should  ri'duce  the  number  of  captures  liy  nearly 
eighty  per  cent.  This  would  be  a  good  begmuing,  and  the 
suggested  methods  for  accomplishing  it  are  these — ^the  im- 
provement of  communications  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  portable  currency. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  now  being  attempted  in 
several  directions,  but  it  must  neeessjirily  be  many  years 
before  good  roads  and  railways  traverse  the  interior  parts 
though  were  West  Africa  treated  as  seriously  as  British 
East  Africa,  three  or  four  years  might  see  railways  opening 
up  all  our  hinterlands,  and  connecting  the  Mohammedan 
countries  with  the  coast.  In  (xambia  and  Sierra  Leone 
slave-raiding  is  continod  to  the  borders  of  the  hinterlands, 
and  the  few  cliiefs  who  devote  their  attentions  to  this  means 
of  getting  a  livelihood,  are  held  in  check  by  the  ever-watchful 
constabulary.  To  the  north  of  the  Oold  Coast,  the  great 
trouble  is  the  powerful  force  under  Samory,  whose  roving. 

*  fide  page  '27 -i* 
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disposiiioii  inoreases  the  difficulty  of  ooping  with  liini ;  but 

with  the  Sofjis  ami  otlier  raiders  west  of  Lagos,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deal  except  by  having  recourse  to  arms.  It  is 
among  the  Fulahs  of  the  Sokoto  Empire  that  more  peaceful 
methocU  can  be  employed,  and  where  the  oonstmctioti  of 
roads  and  railways  would  lead  to  good  results.  With  a  b'lie 
ronning  from  Lagos  to  Ilorm,  thence  to  Bida  and  Sokoto, 
and  continued  through  Kano  to  Lake  Chad,  the  Bomu  and 
Hausa  merchants  who  frequent  this  great  trade  route  would 
no  longer  require  carrier  slaves,  while  with  branch  lines  con- 
necting with  ports  on  the  Benu6  Biver,  all  that  Tast  tract 
of  country  situated  between  the  Sahara  and  the  Middle 
Niger  and  Beniie  would  be  thoroughly  opened  uj.  The 
nature  of  the  coiintrv  presents  no  great  obstacles  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  liin's,  but  the  outlay  would,  of  course,  be 
heavy,  and  unfortunately  none  of  our  West  African  posses- 
sions are  at  present  sufficiently  flourishing  to  be  able  to  do 
more  than  make  a  very  gradual  advance  into  the  interior. 
In  the  meanwhile  there  is  much  that  may  be  done  at  com- 
parutively  small  cost ;  roads  a  few  feet  in  width  can  be  made 
along  the  route  which  the  railway  will  eventually  take; 
small  military  posts  established  here  and  there  on  these 
^  roads,  with  caravanserais  a  day's  journey  apart ;  while  pas- 
senger steamers  plying  on  the  main  rivers  would  in  a  very 
short  space  ol"  liiue  become  immensely  popular.  We  are  only 
now  advocating  these  measures  as  a  peaceable  way  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  slave-raiding,  but  the  reader  can  draw  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  advantages  which  would  indirectly 
accrue  to  trade  by  their  adoption.  The  cost  of  the  transport 
of  merchandise  would  be  small,  in  place  of  being  a  very  heavy 
item,  and  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  would  become 
settled,  whereby  the  resources  of  the  former,  and  the  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  latter,  would  have  a  chance  of  being  fully 
developed*  Fortunately  the  Gk>vemment  is  fully  alive  to 
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all  Hum,  and  theipnshing  Ibrward  of  advanced  posts,  and  the- 
impvoYameDt  of  oommnnioatums  in  the  Fnlali  EmjMxe  are 
evm  now  beingiput  into  execntion. 

We  now  come  to  the  qiU'Sti<ni  of  c  urn'Dcy,  about  which  we 
have  said  somethiiig  in  relation  to  trading  operations  in 
Nigeria.  Itgaffecta  slave-raiding  in  tiiis  wise:  there  being 
no  portable  onmney  in  the  country,  an  immenne  number 
of  alaves  are  required  to  carry  heavy  goods  for  barter 
which  would  not' be  the  ease  did  money  ezist.  For,  in  the 
instance  ^\en  above  of  tlie  Kano  nuirchant  travL'lling  tu  the 
i?<wy  market  at  Banyo,  although  he  might  have  to  purdiase 
alaves  to  carry  his  ivory  on  the  return  journey,  he  would 
probably  set-out  from  Kano  alone,  with  hia  money  tied  np 
in  the  comer ^  of  hia  tobe ;  and  this  he  would  certainly  do- 
were  there  ^'ood  roads,  protected  by  military  posts.  The 
extraordimiryj  thino:i  is  that  the  country  has  gone  on  for 
such  a  length  of  time  without  a  real  currency,  considering 
that  the  Hausn  merchants  are  probably  as  businesa-lika  a 
elass  as  is  to  J  be  found  anywhere  out  of  Europe.  But  the 
natives  themselves  are  well  aware  of  the  advantagea  of  a 
currency,  and  would  eertainly  welcome  any  reliable  form  of 
money.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  great 
number  of  the^tribes  employ  some  sort  of  currency  other  than 
alaves  and  cowries.  Thus,  in  the  Oil  Elvers  for  several 
oenturiea,  bundles  of  brass  or  copper  rods  (imported  from 
England)  have  had  their  fixed  value,  by  means  of  which 
other  purchases  can  be  made,  and  in  two  or  three  of  the 
rivers  liorseshoc-like  jtieces  of  mixed  metal,  known  a.s 
majiillas,  are  used  in  place  of  money.  Similarly,  some 
of  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Benue  employ  pieces  of  iiQD. 
resembling  a  small  hoe,  which  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  thirty- 
aix  being  the  price  of  a  prime  slave.  In  Borgu,  also,  mm 
hoes  have  their  fixed  value,  the  slave  as  usual  being  the 
standard.    Barth  tells  us  that  the  ancient  standard  of  Bomu. 
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WRP  the  rofl  (a  pound  of  copper),  while  four  gnharfus  (strips 
of  ooUon  cloth)  went  to  tkd  rotl,  and  on  the  introdaotioiL 
of  oowrieSy  eight  of  these  to  the  gahtiga.^  In  Tunhoetoo 
the  staadaid  ecmsiflited  of  a  miMal  of  gold  dost,  weighing 
ninetr-nx  plains  of  wheat,  ami  fixed  at  tour  thousand  cowries  ; 
and  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Gohl  Coast,  gokl  dust,  even 
now,  takes  the  piece  of  money  altogether.  Besides  these  and 
TBiione  like  onirenciefl^  there  is  one  of  Yoiy  considerable 
mqtortaoee,  sinoe  it  shows  that  in  Bonra  and  the  Haosa 
States  specie  would  be  popular  among  the  merchants.  We 
r<  ter  to  the  dollar,  whidi,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  had 
bt'conie  a  standard  in  Kano  and  other  large  trade  centres, 
with  a  value  of  25U0  cowries.  These  dollars  are  said  to 
haye  been  oiiginalijr  introdnoed  into  Bomu  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and,  though  some  few  Spanish  and  Madean  are  fonnd, 
the  principal  are  the  Maria  Theresa,  nnmbers  of  which  are 
still  brought  to  the  country  from  the  north.  As  the  people 
do  not  readily  understand  the  principles  of  new  dies,  and  are 
suspicions  of  a  strange  coin,  the  old  pattern  of  dollar  (with 
date  1780)  is  still  stmok  in  Austria  for  special  export  to 
Oentral  AMca.  The  eagerness  with  which  these  coins  are 
received  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  time  is  ripe  in  the 
Mohanuin  dan  States  for  the  introduction  of  a  money  eurrenuy. 
The  cumbersome  methods  of  barter,  and  the  use  of  slaves  and 
cowries  as  a  medium  of  exchange^  are  altogether  behind  the 
times,  and  most  of  onr  coast  posooosions  have  long  sinoe 
iniroduoad  the  use  of  English  money. 

Macgregor  Laird,  soon  after  he  commenced  operations  in 
the  Niger,  became  convinced  that  bartt  r  was  too  precarious 
a  method  of  conducting  business,  and  had  some  special  coins 
struck  for  trade  purposes.  Very  possibly  he  was  premature 
in  his  ideas,  but  in  any  case  the  system  was  nsTer  given  a 
trial,  as  the  circulation  of  the  emns  was  held  to  be  illegal. 

^  Known  in  some  part«  as  iej>jfd* 
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After  this,  as  far  as  the  Niger  was  concerned,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  European  money,  though  independent 
traders  from  time  to  time  took  to  the  Niger  new  English 
silver  coins,  which  were  much  prized  by  the  natives,  who 
converted  them  into  rings  and  other  ornaments.  Later  on 
spurious  imitations  were  imported,  but  their  worthlessness 
soon  became  known,  and  the  effect  of  their  introduction  was 
to  make  the  people  suspicious  of  all  coins. 

The  time  appears  to  have  now  come  for  establishing  a 
currency  on  a  sound  basis,  and  when  once  the  principles  of 
a  legal  tender  become  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  natives 


I-AIRI*  MONEY, 

become  convinced  that  the  value  of  the  coins  is  fixed  and 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Government,  the  advantages  of 
the  system  over  slaves  and  cowries  will  be  at  once  realized. 
What  particular  description  of  coin  would  best  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  country,  and  in  what  manner  the  circu- 
lation should  be  initiated,  are  minor  details  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  here.  The  main  point  is,  that  as 
long  as  the  land  remains  without  a  portable  money  currency, 
slaves  will  be  employed  by  the  native  trader  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  beast  of  burden  and  cheque-book ;  and,  conse- 
quently, slave-raiding  to  supply  these  necessaries  will  con- 
tinue.   With  a  money  currency  the  demand  for  carriers 
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-wovld  diminteli,  if  not  disappear,  and  tribute  wonid  be  paid 

in  the  coin  of  the  realm  instead  of  in  slaves. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  motives,  relifrions  or  otherwise, 
of  buman  sacrifices,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  these  enormitiea, 
as  they  affect  the  demand  for  slaves  among  the  pagan  tribes. 
The  slaves  offered  as  sacrifices  are  invariably  selected  bom 
those  captured  in  war,  not  ftim  the  domestio  slaves  bom 
in  the  household ;  and  as,  on  ixrcni  occasions,  a  wliolesale 
slaughter  of  slaves  takes  place,  tlu-  numbers  required  for 
this  custom  alone  are  very  large.  There  is,  of  course,  only 
one  method  of  checking  this  demand,  via.  the  suppression 
of  human  sacrifices,  and^  owing  to  the  energetio  action  of 
British  ofiloials,  they  are  happily  becomiTig  each  year  less 
common.  Witli  siidi  Iniinan  sacrifice  centres  as  Kuniassi  and 
Benin  broken  down,  a  great  blow  has  been  dealt  to  the 
practioe ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  people  see  the  error  of  their  ways ;  for,  were  all 
Europeans  to  withdraw  from  the  Ooast,  it  is  more  than 
probable  tliat  luimaii  sacrifices  would  ininiediately  l)e  in- 
dulged in  by  tribes  who  are  now  lu  1*1  to  be  civilized 
Africans.  But  Europeans  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing; 
moreover,  they  are,  year  by  year,  establishing  themselves 
more  firmly  in  the  country,  and  the  total  abolition  of  human 
saorifioes  is  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

To  sum  up  in  the  matter  of  slavery  and  slave-ruiding  as 
now  existing  in  British  West  Africa : — We  have  seen  that 
dave-raiding  is  followed  as  a  profession  by  a  vast  number  of 
Mohammedan  chiefs,  and  that  kidnapping  and  inter-tribal 
waiftre  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  slaves  is  pursued  by  the 
pagans  of  all  parts  which  are  not  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  British  officials.  The  slaves  tlius  captured 
are  required  for  various  purposes,  as  domestic  servants, 
trading  boys,  harem  attendants,  concubines,  and  carriers,  for 
prasdial  labour,  and  as  soldiers  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
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raiding  ebieis;  while,  among  the  pagans,  ih»j  have  the 
ftirther  nae  of  fozniahing  the  material  to^hnman  aanrifif^ea. 

For  the  extirpation  of  slave-raiding  it  is  reoommended^ 
besides  the  employment  of  force,  to  endeavour  to  diminiah 
the  demand  for  slaves  of  the  carrier  class  by  the  constructiun. 
of  roads  and  xailvrajrs,  and  by  the  introdnotkm  of  a 
monetary  ennenoy — ^both  IsMiUe  plans;  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  slaTos  of  other  Idnda  by  the  gradnal  snbetitn- 
tioii  of  paid  labour  for  slavery;  and,  furthermore,  to  stamp 
out  human  sacrifices. 

It  remains  only  to  diaooss  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  legal  staUu  of  slavery,  about  the  righte  end  wrongs  ixf 
which  opinions  differ  very  oonsidezably.  ISiere  are  many 
good  points  connected  with  domestio  slavery,  and  oonld  the 
chicls  he  prevented  from  increasiiii;  tlieir  Htuck  of  slaves- 
except  by  the  births  in  their  households,  then  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  wise  to  let  well  alone.  But  this  is  impossible^ 
for  while  domestio  slavery  in  any  form  exists,  no  amonni  of 
'  legislation  is  able  to  prevent  the  chiefe  from  smuggling 
slaves  into  their  liouseholds  from  outside,  and  slave-raiding 
must  go  on.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  doulitful  if  all  parts  of 
British  West  Ai^ioa  are  ready  for  the  abolition  of  this 
domestio  slavery ;  in  our  older  Afrioan  eohmiss  no  Harm  of 
slavery  is  recognised,  and  domestio  slavery  is  dying  a  natural 
death.  To  issne,  in  onr  newly-acquired  territories,  a  sweep- 
ing  proeluijialion  luukiug  the  holding  of  slaves  illegal,  and 
requiring  existing  slave-holders  to  at  once  give  up  their 
slaves,  would  lead  to  hardships  almost  impossible  to  realise. 
Slavery  is  so  ingrained  in  the  people  that  to  be  suddenly 
thrown  on  their  own  resouroee  would  result  in  half  the  slaves 
dying  of  starvation.  Whatever  steps  are  to  be  teken  must 
he  gradual,  and  in  such  Mohammedan  countries  as  the  Hausa 
btates,  if  an  abolition  proclamation  is  to  mean  anything,  there 
must  be  sufficient  force  at  hand  to  back  it  up.  All  that  can. 
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be  hoped,  for  the  present,  in  our  newer  possessions,  is  what 
was  done  two  years  ago  in  a  portion  of  the  Niger  Territories, 
viz.  the  abolition  of  the  legal  status  of  slavery.  By  this  is 
implied,  not  that  it  is  illegal  to  hold  slaves,  but  that  the 
owner  of  slaves  will  no  longer  be  supported  by  the  British 
Government  with  regard  to  his  property  in  his  slaves ;  he 
cannot  demand  their  restoration  should  they  run  away;  while 
the  slave  himself  is  free  to  leave  his  owner  and  claim  his 
freedom  whenever  he  desires  to  do  so,  and  the  liability  of  the 
owner  for  the  wrong-doings  of  the  slave  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  master  and  servant  in  English  law.  By  thus  applying 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  it  can  gradually  be  driven  home, 
until  the  time  arrives  for  splitting  asunder  a  system  so 
repugnant  to  civilized  sentiment.  To  do  more  than  this 
during  the  next  few  years  in  our  hinterlands  would  be  to 
court  complete  failure. 
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BSLIOION  AMD  MISSIONAiOES. 

The  religions,  or  beliefs,  of  the  people  of  this  particular 
quarter  of  Africa  may  be  divided  for  convemenoe  into 
Ohristianity,  If  ohanunedaiuBiD,  and  Paganism,  the  two  former 
having  been  introduced  from  outside  in  more  modem  times. 

In  describing  Paganisni  as  a  religion,  we  use  the  term  in  its 
wide  sense,  i.e.  a  system  of  faith  and  worship,  and  before 
dwelling  on  the  advent  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  into 
West  Africa,  we  will  glance  at  some  of  the  pagan  belie&  of 
the  aborigines,  for,  savage  though  the  yarions  tribes  may  be, 
there  is  none  devoid  of  a  belief  in  some  deity,  and  most  have 
An  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state.  These  ideas  may 
be  confused,  and,  to  the  Christian  or  i\Iohammedan  absurd, 
but  after  all  they  are  no  more  peculiar  than  were  the  pre- 
Chxistian  beliefs  of  our  own  ancestors.  The  pagan  is  neither 
atheist  nor  agnostic ;  and  his  religion,  with  its  superstitious 
rites,  so-called  fetish  and  juju,  binds  liim  ])n)bably  more 
tightly  than  do  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  or  Islam  their 
iollowers. 

Although  the  tribes  are  widely  scattered,  and  hold  religious 
-views  differing  in  many  particulars  from  each  other,  there 

has  been  found  to  be  a  certain  similarity  in  the  conceptions 
of  all  the  West  Coast  pa^^ans.  In  the  main  their  beliefs  are 
identical  with  what  in  Europe  we  now  term  "  superstition  ' ; 
two  centuries  ago  very  similar  ideas  were  held  by  such 
northern  Christians  as  the  Scandinavians,  and  a  student  of 
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folk-loce  will  find  in  the  wilds  of  Ireland,  even  to-day,  traoes 
of  not  a  few  of  the  saperatitioiu  customa  of  the  African 
pagans.'   This  is  the  case  with  the  general  helief  in  inyisible 

beings,  or  "  spirits,"  capable  of  working  good  or  evil  against 
mankind ;  whetlu  r  the  origin  of  this  animism,  so  prevalent 
among  all  primitive  and  uncivilized  people  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  ia  to  be  found,  as  Lubbock  and  Herbert  Spencer 
suggest^  in  the  dreams  of  the  sleeper,  or  whether  the  African 
may  be  considered  as  a  species  of  ''medium'*  dwelling  in 
"  Borderland,"  are  questions  heyond  the  scop  ;  of  this  work. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  every  action  of  the  pagan  African 
is  infiuenced  by  his  unbounded  faith,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  in 
the  spirit  world.  There  are  spirits  who  rule  the  sea,  the 
xiyers  and  the  streams,  the  mountains,  the  valleys,  the  forests, 
the  wind,  lightning  and  thunder,  and  all  the  elements.  To 
the  savage  mind  these  spirits  are  mostly  inimical  tomaniuud,. 
and,  unless  humoured,  are  ever  ready  to  work  destruction ; 
consequently  the  spirit  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and 
propitiated  with  such  yotive  offerings  as  are  thought  to  be 
particularly  appreciated  hy  this  exalted  being.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  all  this ;  it  is  merely  the  earliest  stage  of 
uncivilized  relimdon,  or,  to  put  it  plainly,  the  pagan  African 
is  in  his  religious  views  (if  not  in  most  other  respects)  some 
ten  or  fifteen  centuries  behind  the  times.  This  £Eu;t  is  what 
Europeans  are  so  prone  to  foiget ;  "  horrible  atrocities  **  are> 
frequently  chronicled  from  West  Africa,  and  are  regarded 
(perhaps  naturally)  by  us  as  the  most  vicious  acts  of  a 
depraved  people,  whereas,  in  reality,  to  the  perpetrators  they 
form  an  essential  part  of  their  religion — the  Human  Sacrifice 
means  no  more  to  the  pagan  than  does  the  Harvest  Festival 
to  ourselves — and  the  pagan's  &ith,  be  it  remembered,  is 
implanted  fiu-  deeper  in  his  daUy  life  than  is  the  religion  of 
any  civilized  people. 
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To  emnnerato  all  Hhe  gods  of  <he  pagan  Weot  AfriwiiMl 

■woTild  be  an  impossibility  ;  a  few  d«Hies  are  eomnon  i» 
several  tribes,  or  even  to  two  or  more  uatioiis  ;  (»ther  deities 
are  worshipped  by  a  single  tribe  or  family ;  while,  lastly,  each 
indiviciiual  of  any  importaneo  liM  a  god  of  his  own.  The 
pttgBB,  thmfore,  bas  to  be  perpetoally  tbinkiBg  of  ft  nimbor 
of  dotiM,  all  at  wbom  reqnin  to  be  propitiated  witb  oibringv 
and'sacrrfices,  to  lighten  which  task  priests  become  a  necessity. 
The  duty  of  these  priests  was  origiiisilly  to  take  care  of  the 
-offerings  and  guard  the  locality  where  the  god  resided  ;  bat 
as  time  west  on  tbey  formed  themseWea  into  a  diatinot  slni, 
and  gradually  assnmed  tbe  i61e  of  intereeasor  between  the 
man  and  bis  god,  until  eTentnally  tbey  came  to  be  ooaeidemd 
almost  as  powerful  as  tbe  ojod  himself,  whose  mouth  piece  they 
professed  to  be.  By  cunning  and  trickery  the  jirit'stbood 
became  paramount,  and  to  this  day  in  such  parts  as  the  Oil 
Biyers  tbe  jnjnman  rnles  tbe  people  intb  a  rod  of  iron. 
Between  tbe  ebief  deities  and  bis  worsbippers  tbM  »  ao 
direct  intercourse,  tbe  priest  atone  being  able  to  bold  eoiB- 
muni(  ations  with  the  god ;  but  with  the  man's  private  god 
matters  are  different ;  it  is  his  own  particular  affair,  and 
brooks  no  outside  iTitcrference  ;  for  by  the  man  himself  was 
tbe  god  created.  Ellis  i^tes  folly  bow  a  Gold  Coast  matiy* 
proenres  foit  bimself  a  god.  He  betakes  bimself  to  a  gloomy 
recess  of  tbe  ferest  wbere  one  of  tbe  loeal  higher  deities  is 
known  to  reside,  and  propiti.ites  tbe  deity  by  pouring  mm  ou 
tbe  ground  ;  after  this  he  proceeds  to  make  his  god,  which 
may  oonsist  oi'  one  of  four  materials,  via.  a  bongb  ont  &om 
tbe  spot,  and  sbaped  roogbly  into  tbe  figtue  of  a  mam ;  a 
piece  of  stone ;  tbe  root  of  a  plant,  seraped,  and  ground  into 
a  paste  with  the  blood  of  a  fowl ;  or  some  red  earth  mixed 
with  blood  or  rum.  The  last  two  materials  aic  kept  in  tlie 
man's  house  in  a  brass  pan  adorned  with  parrot's  £dathers, 
and  are  always  coyered  with,  abea-butter.   As  soon  as  tbe 
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Mttffial  for  tlM  god  lias  betn  prepared,  a  ftirtiier  eeremony 
18  gonft  thnragh  in  order  to  inSnc&  the  higher  deity  to  pass 

a  spirit  into  it ;  and  when  all  has  been  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished tho  god  is  taken  home,  given  a  name,  and  carefully 
lookod  after.  A  small  portion  of  the  daily  food  ia  plaoed 
vpoB  ity  and  it  becooMS  part  and  panel  of  the  man's  li^  It 
pioteets  him  from  injury,  makes  him  proeperons,  and,  throvgh 
it,  its  worshippers  can  procure  the  death  of  any  of  his 
enemies.  Its  actions,  wht  ther  good  (^r  evil,  are  worked  by 
means  of  charms  made  for  it  and  dodioated  to  it — a  bundle 
of  t?rig8,  a  bunch  of  feathers^  and  a  variety  of  articles, 
into  which  the  virtoe  of  the  god  passes  by  a  proeess  of 
ineantation. 

The  liigher  deities  consist  for  the  most  part  of  one  or  two 
superior  ones  worshipped  by  a  whole  nation.  Tnese  are 
ii<n ally  held  to  be  visible  only  to  the  priests,  and  their  spirits 
•dwell  in  a  grove  or  in  a  hill  in  some  seqaestered  8pot>  while 
a  hovse  with  all  eonTeniences  is  sst  apart  for  the  god  in  the 
iowm  and  large  Tillages.  He  (or  it  may  be  she)  is  repre- 
sented by  an  image  in  grotesque  and  hideous  huinaii  tnnn, 
before  which  oft'eriugs  are  made  of  every  conceivable  thing, 
from  the  human  victim  to  a  glass  of  gin.  Days  are  set  apart 
for  its  worship,  and  the  wildest  orgies  are  indnlged  in  by  the 
people,  human  sacrifices,  followed  by  smearing  the  blood  on 
the  images,  forming  a  special  feature  of  the  festivals  at  places 
outside  British  jurisdiction.  These  mure  important  deities 
-control  all  minor  deities,  thus  the  numerous  local  gods  are 
•orsated  by  them,  while  the  local  gods  in  their  turn  spintnaliie 
the  tntelary  deity  of  the  individual.  The  local  deities  axe 
many  and  various ;  any  accident  that  occurs  is  attributed  to 
the  malevolence  of  some  spirit,  and  if  the  spot  had  previously 
no  deity,  one  is  imnu  diately  instituted.  Thus  in  all  parts 
are  seen  trees,  rocka  and  Auch  like  things  which  are  held  by 
the  people  to  be  sacred,  and  where  offerings  are  periodically 
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made.  There  is  no  river  without  its  god,  who,  in  the  shape 
of  a  crocodile  or  other  probable  aimihilator  of  mankiiid,  must 
be  propitiated  before  embarking  on  its  waters.   A  large  tree 

by  the  wayside  might  fall  and  crush  a  passer-by,  it  is  there- 
fore considered  to  bo  the  abode  of  a  god,  and  reverenced 
accordingly.  In  this  manner  every  striking  object  in  nature 
is  worshipped,  not  because  it  is  one  of  nature's  wonders,  but 
because  it  is  thought  that  it  oontains  the  spirit  of  an  evil- 
working  deity.  Beneficent  spirits  are  almost  unknown  to  the 
pessimistic  African,  to  whom  existence  must  seem  a  yeritable 
stmpfgle,  for  thougli  he  has  the  consohition  of  praying  to  his 
private  god,  he  is  all  the  while  aware  that  the  spirit  in  the 
befeathered  brass  pot  is,  as  it  were,  a  vassal  of  the  great  god 
that  lives  beneath  the  shade  of  the  hombaa  tree. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  West  African  paganism  that 
is  certainly  peculiar ;  in  most  primitive  religions,  almost  the 
earliest  form  of  worship,  after  that  of  trees  and  stones,  was  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  principal  of  which  were  regarded  as 
man-like  mIs.  The  ancient  Greeks,  Romans, Hindus,  Persians,. 
New  Zealanders,  Norsemen,  and  others,  all  bowed  down 
before  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  But  as  a  rule  the 
West  African  apparently  pays  no  attention  to  these  things; ' 
they  du  not  appeal  to  liim,  because  he  takes  them  as  object* 
too  far  away  to  afflct  him,  tliough  not  uncommonly  his- 
prineipal  deity  is  the  general  controller  of  the  lirmament— 
a  Jupiter  or  sky-god  in  hai,^  Lightning,  he  knows,  hanna 
him ;  rain  assists  in  the  production  of  his  crops ;  wind  and 
tornadoes  work  destruction ;  such  things,  therefore,  are  con- 
trolled by  a  god,  whom  it  is  neressary  to  W(trsliip.  The 
stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sun  remain  in  the  heavens,  and  do 

'  Ther.'  nw  some  slight  traces,  among  the  Yorubas,  of  the  worship' 
of  tlie  sun  and  ihv  moon. 

*  Olorun,  the  principal  god  of  the  Yorubas,  is  considered  to  be,  as^ 
the  name  implies,  owner  of  the  sky. 
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not  oonoern  themselTes  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  for  which 
leason  the  African  regards  them  merely  as  harmless  ornaments 
hong  in  the  skies.   With  regard  to  the  gods  of  the  elements, 

the  wind-gofl  of  the  Yorubas,  says  Burton,  "is  shut  in  a 
cave,  uuder  a  guardian  culled  Wuo-huu-to,  who,  after  oiling 
his  own  body,  which  would  otherwise  be  cut  up  by  the  wind, 
•opens  the  gate  and  lets  his  charge  issne  to  torment  the 
world."  Shango,  the  god  of  thunder  and  lightQing,  is 
thns  described  by  Sllis: — "He  dwells  in  the  clouds  in  an 
immense  brazen  palace,  where  he  maintains  a  large  retinue 
and  keeps  a  great  number  of  horses ;  for,  besides  being  the 
thundered,  he  is  also  the  god  of  the  chase  and  of  pillage. 
From  his  palace  Shsngo  hnrls  npon  those  who  have  offended 
Imn  red-hot  chains  of  iron,  which  are  forged  for  him  by 
his  brother  Ogun,  god  of  iron  and  of  war."  The  god 
of  the  sea  is  Olokiin,  "  ot"  human  sliape  and  black  in  colour, 
but  with  long  flowing  hair,  and  he  resides  in  a  vast  palace 
imder  the  sea,  where  he  is  served  by  a  number  of  sea- 
.spirits,  some  of  whom  are  human  in  shape,  while  others 
pariake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  fish.**  These  gods  and 
maiiv  more  of  the  same  kind  are  all  chief  deities  worshipped 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  but  in  addition  every  river  has 
its  own  god,  to  which  sacrifices  are  made  by  the  natives 
dwelling  near  at  hand,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
conception  of  these  deities  is  that  they  are  of  human  form, 
though  invisible  to  man,  except  perhaps  at  times  to  the 
priests. 

The  numerous  images  or  idols  found  to  be  presumablv 
worshipped  in  West  Africa  has  led  to  the  notion  that  the 
pagan  imagines  that  the  carved  wood  or  stone,  the  moulded 
«Iay,  or  the  material  in  the  brass  pot  is  actually  a  god. 
This  is  erroneous ;  no  West  African  native  believes  that  any 
of  these  articles  are  in  themselves  gods,  though  he  does 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  a  god  has  entered  into  them,  aud  it 
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is  to  this  spirit  that  he  niakeR  his  offering.  This  error  has 
crept  in  l>y  iiieuns  of  t lie  iiiiprojKT  list-  (»r  the  u'«trd  j'i>f  !sh  ' — 
of  Pui-tuguese  origin,  and  altogether  uuknowii  to  the  uegro. 
It  is  applied  nowadays  by  the  European  to  everythiiig  • 
connected  wilih  the  religion  of  the  'pagans,  though  in  reality 
it  means  a  tangible  and  inanimate  object  worshipped  for 
itself  alone" — a  tiling  never  found  in  West  Africa,  which 
has,  tlitnlore,  been  wrongly  called  the  "Laud  of  Fetish." 
The  mistake  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  mi^nceptiou  of  early 
travellers,  who,  seeing  the  people  ofiering  saoiMces  before  a 
tree  or  an  imag^,  very  naturally  concluded  that  the  tree  or 
the  image  was  the  deity  worshipped,  but  fUller  inquirj'  has 
elicited  the  tiuc  state  of  the  case:  an  object  is  held  sacred 
only  because  the  spirit  of  a  god  has  passed  into  it,  and  if, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  sjtirit  should  abandon  its 
dwelling-place,  the  object  would  be  discarded  as  .valueless. 
We  havs  mentioned  how  spiritual  Tirtue  is  passed  into' 
various  charms,  which  then  possess  powers  of  *  working  good 
or  evil,  and  it  is  to  these  things  in  })artieular  that  the 
teiTu  *' fetish"  is  .  so  frequently  applied  by  Europeans. 
Chanos  or  amulets,  (unlike  images,  for  example)  are  not' 
supposed  to  contain  the  spirit  of  a  deity,  .but  obtain  their 
virtue  by  being  consecrated  by  the  priests,  aiid  are 
usually  worn  round  the  neck  or  arm,  the  wearer  l»eliev- 
inu  that  bv  these  distinuuishinir  niark>  he  will  be  known 
to  liis  -ud  and  protected  from  misfortune.  Various  other 
kinds  of  charms  are  also  in  use,  and  where  the  pagans 
come  in  contact  with  Mohammedans,  verses  of  the  tionsL 
written  by  the  latter  and  sewn  up  in  cloth  or  leather 
are  considereii  to  be  particularly  effective  ;  but  in  tliis 
matter  the  heatheu  it}  not  peculiar,  for  the  Moham- 
medans themselves  have  a .  firm  belief  in  the  value  of 
such  things. 

>  A  corru|>tion  oi/eitifif,  an  amulet  or  chann. 
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For  his  god  or  gods  the  pagan  deems  it  necessary  to  show 
his  reverence  by  offering  some  form  of  saorifioe ;  Bomething 
which  in  thus  offering  is  an  actual  sacrifice  or  denial  to  him- 
self;  a  portion  of  his  daily  food  is  set  apart  for  his  god,  or, 

l)eibre  drinkiii:;  his  juilm  wine,  he  pours  out  a  little  of  it  as  a 
libutioii.  Aujiin,  the  iiun  haut  rftuniiiig  fruiu  a  suecussful 
journey  will  uU'er  a  part  of  his  gains  to  the  deity  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  good  fortune;  while  on 
great  oocasionB  sacrifices  of  living  animals  are  made,  the 
shedding  of  blood  being  considered  an  act  in  particular  favour 
with  the  more  important  go  Is.  The  highest  t'orm  of  blood 
offering  is,  of  course,  the  saerilice  of  liumuu  beiugs,  and  it  is 
easy  to  nnderstand  why  this  should  be  so ;  for,  as  the  goat 
has  a  higher  monetary  value  than-  the  fowl,  so  the  slave 
(treated  as  a  mere  chattel)  is  worth  considerably  more  than 
any  other  animal.  But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why 
human  saeriticis  take  tlie  tirst  rank,  and  probably  tlie  real 
origin  of  this  form  of  human  sacrifice  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  beliefs,  of  all  peoples  that  in  warfare  the  invisible 
gods  of  one  aide  contended  with  the  invisible  gods  of  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  victorious  deities  required  as  a  thank- 
offering,  for  having  aideil  their  wor8hi])pers,  the  sacritiee  of  a 
certain  number'  of  tlie  captives  taken  from  the  enemy.  From 
this  it  became  usual  to  keep  the  prisoners  of  war  not  required 
for  immediate  sacrifice  as  slaves  until  the  gods  demanded 
further  propitiation  and  further  shedding  of  blood.  It  is  the 
slave's  lot,  therefore,  to  be  sacrificed,  and  if  misfortune  or 
disease  attack  the  people,  their  tdiief  ileily  hiis  to  be  appeased 
by  a  slaughter  of  slaves. 

Passing  from  human  sacrifice  in  its  true  sense  to  the 
slaughter  of  human  beings  for  other  purposes,  we  come  to 
the  mor^  popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  viz.  the  killing 

'  Tn  17l*7,  when  ^^'^ly*lH]l  was  c<>n(juore  1  by  ]>ah«tmoy, 4000  Whydahs 
were  slaughtered  as  a  sacrilicu  to  the  gods  of  Dahomey. 
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of  slaves  on  the  death  of  their  master,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  other  world.   Before,  however,  discussing  this  second 
form  of  hunuBL  aioofice^  it  will  be  tumbbuxj  to  mj  Bomething 
as  to  the  belief  of  the  West  Afiaoan  pegaa  in  tbe  boqI  and  a 
fnttm  fltftta   Soul  is  perliaps  hardly  the  right  word,  for  the 
man's  kra  (as  it  is  called  by  the  Gold  Coast  puuaiis)  is  some- 
what different  to  our  conception  of  a  soul.    Still,  most  pagans 
who  have  risen  above  a  condition  of  absolute  savagery  main- 
tain that  man  (like  the  image  of  his  god)  ia  the  dwelliqg- 
pLaoe  of  a  guardian  spirit^  who  entered  the  body  of  the  man 
at  hie  birth,  and  who  leaTes  it  at  his  death.   This  kra^  at 
death,  says  Ellis,  becomes  a  sisa,  but  can  revert  to  the 
position  of  kra  by  being  re- born  in  a  new  body.    Before  thiii 
latter  event  takes  place,  however,  the  .^wa  remains  near 
the  graye  of  the  deoeaaed,  and  it  is  for  it  that  part  of  the 
food  is  provided  by  the  moumera,  otherwise  the  »i»u  beoomea 
a  malignant  spirit,  and  brings  miafortnne  <m  the  dead  man's 
house.    After  a  period  of  a  few  months  the  sisa  (should  it 
not  in  the  meanwliile  have  become  a  kra)  must  depart  to 
^t>a- land,  whence  it  has  the  power  of  issoing  and  entering  the 
body  of  a  man  ^^len  his  kra  is  tenqxirBrily  abeent— an  event 
which  takes  place  when  the  man  is  aiek  or  aaleep.   B«t  the 
itim  is  now  an  evil  spirit,  and  the  man  is,  as  it  were,  "  pos- 
sessed of  51  devil,"  requiring  the  special  exorcisms  of  the 
priests  for  its  expulsion.    The  kra  itself,  therefore,  is  an 
earthly  spirit,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  Land  of  the 
Dead,  which  is  peopled  by  shadowy  human  forma  or  g^ioeta 
of  men— exact  representations  of  ndiat  they  had  been  ia 

life. 

Such  is  the  belief  of  the  tribes  in  the  neigh boiudiood  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  other  West  African  tribes  differ  in 
their  views  only  slightly.   The  kra  exists  in  all  caaes^  though 
*        sometimes  the  man  is  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  more 
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than  one  spirit.  Among  the  tribes  westward  o£  the  Volta 
river  thfite  m  two  indweiiing  spiritB,  ft  good  and  a  bad 
(iemale  and  male),  who  pron^  the  man  to  good  <nr  bad 
actions,  thus  forming  what  we  wonld  call  his  consciettce. 

Then,  again,  the  Yornbas  have  three  such  spirits,  viz.  Olon\ 
in  the  head;  Ipiu  ijt'nu,  in  the  stoiiiacli ;  an<l  Iport,  in  the 
great  toe^each  distinct,  but  nevertheless  worldng  more  or 
leas  in  nmsoiL  Similarly,  the  |Migan  maintains  that  beasts 
and  plants  possess  a  seoond  individuality  or  indwelling 
spirit,  and  that  all  saeh  animate  objects  tske  their  place 
equally  with  human  beings  in  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 
Furtheniiore,  the  km  of  a  man  may.  after  passing  tliroiit^h 
the  stage  of  visa  or  he  n  -bom  in  an  animal  or  phiut, 
and  if  re- bom  in  sa  animal,  ahow  its  disposition  towards 
mankind  by  inhabiting  a  finocionB  or  a  harmless  beast. 
Neither  is  this  all,  for  inanimate  objects  are  capable,  when 
buried  with  a  corpse,  of  transmitting  the  ghosts  of  them- 
selves to  tlie  world  nf  sliadows. 

By  a  knowledge  of  thei^e  views  regarding  the  pagan  here- 
after, it  is  easy  to  nndeistand  the  reason  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  wives  and  slaves  at  the  bnxisi  of  a  great  man. 
His  ghost  will  be  like  himself  in  every  particular,  and  his 
new  state  will  be  a  repetition  of  liis  life  on  earth,  but  in 
order  that  this  mav  be  .so,  it  is  neiessarv  to  send  after  him 
slaves  and  attendants  sufficiently  numerous  to  maintain  his 
dignity.  The  ghost  of  the  slave  or  of  the  wife  accompanies 
the  ghost  of  the  master,  who  on  his  long  journey  refreshes 
himself  by  partaking  of  the  ghost  of  the  food  that  his 
relatives  phiee  by  the  side  of  his  corpse;  while  the  ghosts  of 
his  pipe,  tobacco,  weapons,  &o.,  buried  with  him,  continue  to 
have  their  uses.   The  proper  performance -of  fimeral  rites  is 

'  Tlio  Ewes  (Diihomoy)  cal!  tomlstools  '*  //  '//-shclti  i  .s,'*  which  may 
b«  compared  tu  old  European  ideas  about  iairy-rin^s,  vVc. 
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of  the  greatest  import aiicr,  as.  if  ilisrei;ar«lt'tl,  the  ^ijhost  of 
the  man  contiinies  to  haimt  the  world  and  amioy  mankind^ 
an  idea  which  was  not  uncommon  a  few  yeazB  ago  even 
amiong  civilised  peoples. 

Intimately  associated  with  hnman  sacrifice  is  csnnibalism, 
which  still  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  in  British  West 
Africa,  though  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  tlie  known 
cannibal  tribes  of  these  parts  ever^at  human  flesh  from  other 
than  religions  motives.  Their  cannibalism  is  not  of  the  lower 
order — that  is  to  say,  the  flesh  is  not  eaten  because  it  is 
enjoyed  or  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  rather  because 
the  people  are  under  the  impression  that  tlie  go<ls  who  have 
fought  on  their  side  demand  that  a  jjroportion  of  the  captives 
of  war  shall  be  eaten,  in  order  that  their  iightiug  qualities 
may  pass  into  the  system  of  the  conquerors.  Such  ideas  are 
common  to  all  primitive  people,  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
8trabo,  the  ancient  Britons,  for  similar  reasons,  were  in  the 
htibit  of  devouring  tlieir  dead  rehttivcs.  This,  then,  is  tlie 
primary  cause  of  West  African  cannibalism,  and  very  possiblv 
the  origin  ol'  it  anicmg  all  anthropoj>hagons  people.  But 
besides  eating  the  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  ci^tives  of  war, 
no  great  human  sacnflce  offered  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing 
the  gods  and  averting  Ricknoss  or  misfortune  is  considered  to 
be  comjdcie  unless  either  the  priests  or  the  people  eat  the 
boilies  of  the  victims.  This  is  encouraged  by  the  priests, 
who  work  up  the  people  into  a  state  of  demoniacal  frenzy, 
whereby  to  increase  their  faith  in  matters  pertaining  to 
religion.  At  Kumassi  and  Benin,  prior  to  our  recent  occ u )  >a - 
tion  of  those  places,  these  revolting  orgies  were  of  very 
freipient  occurrence,  but,  though  they  still  go  on  within  a 
few  miles  of  some  of  our  advanced  posts  on  the  Oil  iiivers, 
it  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  European  to  be  present 
at  an  actual  cannibal  feast.   Consul  Hutchinson,  in  1859, 
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witnessed  otic  of  these  orgies  on  a  small  scale,  being  concealed 
in  a  hut  in  iruut  of  the  juju-house  at  Bonny.  The  occasion 
was  the  sacrifice  of  one  man  only,  hut  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  from  the  Consul's  account  of  what  he  saw,  what 
would  take  plaoe  at  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  victims 
as  a  single  saerifice  to  an  inn)ortant  deity.  After  describ- 
ing how  the  unfortuiiute  man  was  lulieaded,  and  the 
head  C(niveyed  away  to  be  cooked  tor  the  hea<l  juju-man, 
Hutchinson  continues :  "  A  yell,  such  as  reminded  me  a 
company  of  tigers,  arose  from  the  multitude ;  cutlasses  were 
flourished  as  they  crowded  round  the  h(Mly  of  the  dead  man ; 
sonnds  of  cutting  and  chopping  rose  amidst  the  clamoni-  of 
the  voices,  and  I  began  to  qnestiou  myself  wlietlier,  if  I 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kiver  Styx,  I  should  see  what 
I  was  looking  at  here  through  the  little  slit  in  the  waU  of  my 
hiding-place.  A  crowd  of  human  vultures  gloating  over  the 
headless  corse  of  a  murdered  brother  negro ;  boys  and  ^rls 
walking  away  from  the  crowd,  holding  pieces  of  bleeding 
desk  iu  tliuir  hands,  while  the  dripping  life-iluid  marked 
their  road  as  they  went  along;  and  one  woman  snapping 
from  the  hands  of  another — ^both  of  them  raising  their  voices 
in  clamour — part  of  the  body  of  that  poor  man,  in  whom 
the  breath  of  life  was  vigorous  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago." 

The  eating  of  hunmu  flesh  is  also  indulged  in  at  special 
times  by  the  priests  of  cannibal  tribes,  and  in  some  parts  it 
is  a  qualifieation  for  becoming  a  witch  or  for  membership  of 
such  secret  societies  as  those  known  as  **  human  leopards  ** 

and  "human  crocodiles,"  but  in  every  ease  it  forms  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  natives.  With  regard  to  s-dt  t  societies, 
we  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  cust(»ms  of  the  people 
that  most  of  the  pagan  tribes  had  some  kind  of  freemasonry 
or  secret'  organization,  and  though  a  few  of  them  appear 
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to  be  unconnected  with  religion,  the  majority  are  cer- 
tainly altogether  of  a  religious  character.  Little  has  so  far 
been  discovered  concerning  the  rites,  ceremonies,  or  laws  of 
any  of  these  societies,  and  so  well  is  the  secrecy  maintained, 

that,  tliuugh  they  are  gradually  being  abolislied  as  harmful, 
it  is  di)ul>tt"ul  if  their  true  nature  will  ever  be  brought  to 
light.  The  society  with  which  Europeans  have  come  most  in 
contact  is  the  £gbo  of  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate.  This 
has  numerous  branches,  subdivided  into  various  grades,  and 
its  power  is  supreme.  By  means  of  the  Egbo  all  enemies 
are  detected,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  and  tlie  priests  or  juju- 
nien  are,  as  a  rule,  the  heads  of  the  various  branches,  with 
Iree  license  to  perpetrate  every  species  of  enormity.  Dis- 
guised in  hideous  wooden  masks  and  strange  dresses,  they 
issue  forth  to  prey  on  the  minds  of  the  miserable  people,  to 
whom  the  sound  of  the  Egbo  horn  or  bell  is  the  signal  for  a 
general  stampede,  for  auyone  f'Miiid  abroad  by  the  Egbo  is 
Si'Verely  beaten,  if  not  torn  to  pKces.  The  juju-man  is  at 
once  priest,  oracle,  detective,  judge,  and  executioner,  and  he 
has  the  power  of  placing  a  religious  prohibition  on  anything 
he  pleases,  which  is  then  said  to  be  "  juju."  In  the  detection 
of  crime  he  has  recourse  to  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  ordeal  of 
tire  or  of  poisoned  water,  and  to  fall  foul  of  the  juju-man 
means  almost  certain  destruction. 

The  word  ^tt/u,  found  only  in  the  neigh l)ourhood  ul  the 
Oil  Eivers,  is  used  indiscriminately  by  Europeans  for  all 
matters  which  may  be  considered  to  form  a  part  of  the 
.pagan's  religion,  and  as  a  synonym  for  fetiak;  thus,  the  priest 
is  a  juju-man,  his  temple  a  juju-house,  to  take  an  oath  is  to 
"swear  juju,"  and  so  on.  Like  ft'tisii,  it  is  of  European 
origin,  being,  as  Miss  Kingsley  tells  us,  nothing  more  than  a 
corruption  of  the  French  jo^ou,  though  it  is  extensively  used 
by  the  English-speaking  natives  of  these  regions.  In  the 
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interior,  north  of  New  Calabar  and  Opobo,  lies  what  is  known 

as  the  "Long  Juju''  country,  in  which,  accoiding  to  native 
report,  is  the  Supreme  Juju  Court.  This  by  some  is  said  to 
be  the  town  of  Bendi,'  but  the  head  priests  alone  are  aware 
of  the  exact  locality,  and  the  seoret  is  guarded  most  jealously. 
The  accounts  giTon  of  the  place  vary  vecy  considerably, 
though  it  appears  certain  that  it  is  the  court  of  final  ordeal, 

to  wliicli  all  cases  that  the  local  inju-nien,  tor  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  wish  to  decitle,  are  referred.  The  tlireat  of 
''Long  Juju"  is  held  over  his  trading-boys  by  the  chief, 
and  it  being  the  general  opinion  that  there  is  no  retom  for 
the  person  sent,  the  hold  thus  established  is  tolerably  com- 
plete. Still,  cases  occnr  of  slaves  whose  misdeeds  have  been 
repeatedly  punished,  and  whom  their  nuister  wishes  to  pet 
rid  of;  the  maater  asscnd'les  a  court  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
offender  is  sentenced  to  be  deported  to  "  Long  Jnju."  H0 
then  proceeds  on  his  journey,  under  the  care  of  a  juju-man, 
who,  the  natives  affirm,  conducts  him,  blindfolded  and  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  the  fatal  spot.  What  eventually  takes 
place  has  never  been  divulged,  and  the  popular  accounts  have 
probably  been  spread  by  the  chiefs  to  overawe  their  slaves. 
The  supreme  judge  is  said  to  be  a  priestess  possessed  of  the 
power  of  knowing  all  things ;  when  brought  before  her,  the 
offender  is  merely  told  that  he  can  depart  ;  if  guilty  he 
becomes  transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  wat.  r  L;radual]y  rises 
around  him  until  he  is  submerged.  Anotht-r  vcisidu  is  that 
the  place  is  situated  on  an  island,  aud  that  the  victim, 
on  being  handed  over  by  his  conductor,  goes  through  some 
form  of  mock  trial,  always  resulting  in  conviction,  whereupon 
he  is  cast  alive  into  a  huge  tank  of  boiling  human  blood. 
Juju-men  stand  ruuiid  ai-me<l  with  two-edged  swords,  with 
which  they  hack  the  body  to  pieces  aud  stir  up  the  contents 
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of  the  tank.  But  these  tales  are  doulitless  mytliical,  and 
the  cliicfs  of  the  Niger  Coast  l*rotectorate  now  sliow  every 
inclination  to  refer  their  cases  to  the  Consular  Courts,  so 
that  "Long  Juju,**  with  its  terrors,  is  rapidly  passing  into 
disuse. 

Before  concluding  this  sketi'h  of  the  religion  of  the  pagans, 
we  must  sav  sonicthinn:  about  the  verv  marked  trai-t-s  <jf 
totemism  which  are  lound  in  West  Africa.  In  nearly  every 
tribe  there  are  individuals  who  belong  to  a  clan  named  after 
an  animal  or  plant ;  this  is  not  universal — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  the  rule  that  each  member  of  a  tribe  possesses  such  a 
distinctive  a])pellation,  hut  in  one  tribe  there  may  be  found 
two  or  tliree  men  with  a  suriiainc  td' Tjcopard,  l)og.  Crocodile, 
or  the  like,  and  the  Leopards,  (tc,  of  one  tribe  would  claim 
with  those  of  another  tribe  common  desoent  from  an  original 
Leopard.  The  Leopard  becomes  the  badge  or  crest  of  the 
^lan,  and  the  animal  itself  is  sacred  to  every  member  of  the 
clan,'  its  llcsh  bt  irig  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  The  more  common 
nam.-  .*f  tin  so  clans  are  the  Leopard,  Bull'alo,  Dog,  Crocodile, 
Bush-cat,  JMonkey,  Lion,  Snake,  Iguana,  Parrot,  Plantain, 
Corn-Stalk,  and  Palm-tree.  In  some  few  instances  the  people 
claim  direct  descent  from  the  actual  animal  or  plant  whose 
name  thev  l)ear,  but  this  true  totemism  is  the  exception  among 
the  West  Africans,  f«jr  tin-  names  are  usually  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  that  some  ancestor  received  the  nickname  of 
a  certain  animal  or  plant,  and  that  his  descendants  retained 
the  same.  It  is  only  natural  that  in  the  course  of  time 
uncivilized  people  who  bear  the  name  of  a  particular  animal 
and  its  ethoy  as  their  badm*  sluMild  come  to  rei^ard  the 
actual  animal  as  their  spccinl  care,  and  it  is  more  than  }»ro- 
bable  that  where  such  things  as  snakes  and  iguanas  are 
held  sacred,  or  where  certain  plants  are  forbidden  to  be 
eaten,  there  are  to  be  found  powerful  parties  belonging  to  the 

>  Vide  I'jj  the  A'jyf/-,  p.  309. 
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Suake  and  Iguana  clan,  or  bearing  the  name  of  tlie  forbidden 
plants. 

From  a  perasal  of  the  geographical  description  oontained 
in  previons  chapters,  the  reader  will  hare  already  grasped 
the  fact  that  West  AlHca,  from  a  religiotis  point,  has  a 

tol(M-iibly  clear  bouiiiiarv-line  marking  the  limits  of  ^[oliam- 
nieilanisiu.  The  line,  perhaps,  is  not  drawn  as  regularly  as 
that  defining  the  s])here  of  influence  of  a  Power,  but 
ncTerthelees,  if  we  look  at  the  map,  we  can  lay  down  with 
fidr  accuracy  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Islam  and  of 
heathendom.  We  know,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Fulah  pro- 
selytiziiiy  wave,  how  vast  reirions  of  West  Afrira  (irigiually 
peopled  by  pagans  have  l>ecome  a  hut-bed  of  i\Iohaiunu  'laiis  ; 
what  we  now  propose  to  discuss  is  the  result — whether  it  has 
been  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the  natives.  When  treating 
of  such  matters  it  is  difficult  for  the  Christian  to  forget  for 
the  time  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  as  the 
religious  question  has  usually  bet-n  dealt  with  bv  more  or  less 
biassed  members  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  even  those  who 
have  striven  to  be  impartial  haye,  perhaps  unwittingly,  been 
inclined  to  minimize  the  goo<l  work  done  among  the  pagans 
by  Mohammedans.  Before,  however,  entering  into  the  matter 
of  Mohammedan  influence,  a  better  understanding  of  the  state 
of  affairs  will  be  arrived  at  by  a  brief  mention  of  the  general 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  Islam. 

Mohammed  was  bom  at  Mecca,  A.D.  571,  of  poor  parents 
belonging  to  the  Koreish  tribe,  and  until  the  age  of  forty  led 
a  simple  and  uneventful  life.  He  then  retired,  for  the 
purpose  of  spending  a  ]>eriod  in  prayer  and  meditation,  to  a 
cave  within  a  few  miles  of  his  native  to^\^l,  and  whilst  there 
he  received  what  he  considered  to  be  a  rev(  lation  and  a  call 
from  God  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  known  the  true 
■religion.  The  faith  which  he  commenced- to  preach  was  what 
he  termed  the  *'  religion  of  Abraham,"  who,  he  maintained. 
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was  one  of  the  principal  prophets  chosen  by  God,  the  otlieTS 
being  Adam,  Noah,  Jesus,  and  himself.  The  Arabs  amongst 
whom  he  dwelt  were  pagans,  though  in  the  country  there 
were  to  be  found  eolouiee  of  Jews  and  Cbcutians,  and 
with  the  "  reli^^on  of  Ahraham  "  Hohammed  airiiBllated  suoh 
pagan  ooBtoms  as  he  deemed  hannless,  and  mndi  of  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  doctrines  which  he 
preached  were  such  as  no  Christian  can  find  favdt  with  ;  he 
enjoined  prayer,  fasting,  charity,  and  the  living  of  holy  lives  ^ 
he  forbade  the  making  of  imagei,  gambling,  and  drinking ; 
and  he  connselled  all  men  to  be  kind  to  dumb  ft««inaia  and 
merciful  to  the  weak.  Ohrist  he  considered,  like  himself^  a 
prophet  sent  by  Goil  lu  imiiister  to  tlie  people,  but  he  held 
Him  in  high  esteein,  and  continually  spoke  of  the  uiirucks 
which  he  believed  Him  to  have  worked.  So  far  in  its  main 
principles  Mohammedaniam  diffmd  little  from  Ohriatianity, 
the  point  of  Tarianoe  being  that  Mohammed  admowle^gBd 
Gbrist  to  be  no  more  than  a  prophet,  which  is  epit<»nised  in 

tlie  verse  of  the  Koran,  '*  They  surely  are  infidels  who  say  that 
God  is  the  third  of  tliree,  for  there  is  no  God  but  one  God," 

Henceforth  and  for  several  years  Mohammed's  life  was  one 
of  continuous  preaching ;  he  gained  many  followeiB,  but  made 
many  enemies,  and,  like  Christ,  suffered  severe  perMoution. 
He  was  forced  to  leave  Mecca,  and  eventually  (a.d.  622)  fled 
to  Medina,  where  he  was  received  as  Pn-phet,  I'riest,  and 
King.  From  the  year  of  the  Flight  Mohammedans  date 
their  history,  and  with  his  entry  into  Medina  their  Prophet 
commenced  a  new  life ;  he  was  no  longer  **  the  preacher  of  a 
creed  beautiful  and  simple,**  but  the  founder  oi  a  relentkes 
bigotry  upheld  by  the  sword — conversion  or  death  Ixjing  the 
new  teaching.  He  waged  war  on  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christians 
in  the  name  of  Islam,  aii'l  so  successful  was  he  as  a  warrior 
that  within  ten  years  he  had  conquered  the  whole  of 
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Arabia  and  spread  his  doctrines  far  and  wide.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-one  (a.d.  (V^2)  MoliamuKM]  <lie(l,  to  the  grief  of  all  his 
foliowerd,  who  had  Unaiy  believed  him  tu  be  immortal,  but 
lis  name  and  his  green  flag  lenudned  to  appeal  to  the 
fasthfal,  and  eten  to  this  di^  their  power  is  ftally  maintaiiied.' 
The  student  of  tiie  Kontn  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  entirely 
in  aoeord  ^^^th  Christiauity ;  its  laii^^iiage  is  certainly  not 
wanting  in  style — in  fact,  many  of  the  passages  are  very 
beantiful ;  and  even  the  Christian  must  acknowledge  that 
as  a  religioiis  work  it  is  seeond  only  to  the  Bible.  One  verse 
oily  we  will  quote,  thongh  the  Koran  contains  scores  of 
e<inally  fine  passages :  "There  is  no  piety  in  tnming  yonr 
faces  towards  the  east  or  the  west,  but  he  is  pious  who 
believeth  in  God,  and  the  hist  day,  and  the  angels,  and  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  prophets;  who  for  the  love  of  God 
disbnrseth  his  wealth  to  his  kindred,  and  to  the  orphans, 
and  to  the  needy,  and  the  wayfarer,  and  those  who  ask,  and 
for  ransoming ;  who  obserreth  prayer,  and  payeth  the  legal 
alms,  and  who  is  of  those  who  are  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments when  they  have  engaged  in  them,  and  patient  under 
ills  and  hardships  and  in  time  of  trouble ;  these  are  they 
who  are  just,  and  these  are  they  who  fear  the  Lord.*' 

As  first  preached  by  the  Prophet,  Islam  was  undoubtedly  a 
pure,  charitable,  and  good  religion ;  but  lat^r  in  life,  when 
the  man  of  peaee  took  np  arms  for  tlie  Faith,  and  coinmamleil 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  unbelievers,  charity  disappeared, 
ihoogh  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  in  the  Old  Testament  are  to 
he  found  ample  proofii  of  the  recognition  of  the  justice  of 
warflne  in  the  name  of  religion.  Without,  however,  entering 
into  a  theological  discussion,  we  would  point  out  that  betweeu 

*  The  MohaamiedMi  popnlatioD  of  the  world  is  now  estimated  at 
upwards  ol  one  hmidred  and  fifty  miUions. 
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^luliuiiimL'(laiiisiji  as  orii^inally  taught  by  its  founder  and  that 
ot  to-day  there  is  a  wide  ditl'ereuce<;  purity  and  charity  ace 
now  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  in  their  {daoes  hxwe 
arisen  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  Still,  there  is  much  that  is 
good  in  the  teachings  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  as  far  as 
Africa  is  concerned,  Islam  is  certainly  better  f  )r  the  welfare 
of  the  natives  than  the  wretched  state  of  paganism  which  we 
have  described  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  chapter.  "  When," 
says  Mr.  Clodd,^  "  we  hear  good-meaning  people  lament  that 
negroes  should  become  Mohammedans,  let  us  remember  that 
this  was  not  the  feeling  of  Jesus  when  His  disciples  told  Him 
that  thev  had  furbidilen  a  man  who  was  castin":  out  demons 
in  His  name.  'And  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not:  fur  he 
that  is  not  against  ns  is  for  us.'  And  this,  I  am  sure,  He 
would  say  to-day  of  the  Mohammedan  missionaries  if  He 
were  amongst  us."  We  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  maintain  that 
Mohanunedan  influence  is  wholly  beneficial  to  the  pagan 
Africans,  lor  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  abuse  their 
slave-raiding  propensities,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  the  Mohammedan  is  far  above  the 
pagan.  The  Bev.  0.  H.  Bobinson,  who  is  no  supporter  of 
African  Mohammedanism,  says,  "In  the  comparatively  few  cases 
in  which  it  has  succeeded  in  gaining  an  influence  over  cannibals 
and  de«j;raded  savages,  it  lias  untloubtedly  raised  them  to  a 
much  higher  level  of  civilization,  and  it  has  done  this  more 
rapidly  perhaps  than  Christianity  would  have  done  it."' 
Again,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the*  French  explorer  Monteil, 
who,  in  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Islam  over  heathendom,  . 
claims  for  the  Mohammedans  that  their  haltits  are  productive 
of  health,  that  they  arc  not  habitual  drunkards,  that  they 
have  no  human  sacrifices  and  other  barbarous  customs,  that 

»  The  Childhood  of  Religiofu,  by  Edward  Clodd,  New  Edition,  lt>yi. 
*  Mohammedanism:  Has  it  any  Future  f 
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they  have  notions  of  eqiuilit y  before  God,  and  temper  justice 
with  mercy.  On  the  other  haud,  evideuce  is  not  wanting  to 
dispzoye  some  of  Monteil's  assertions.  Anotlier  French 
trayeller,  Binger,  although  an  upholder  of  Islam  in  West 
Africa,  8ays  of  the  Fnlahs,  "  All  are  Mohammedans  without 
except iuii,  and  all  are  drunken  in  the  fullest  aece})tauce  of  the 
word.  Towards  hve  t)'<  lo(  k  in  the  evening  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  have  a  serious  conversation  with  tlicni —young 
people,  adults,  and  old  men,  are  all  drunk."  ^  Lugard  also 
is  a  witness  against  the  Mdiammedans :  "  Over  vast  areas  of 
West  Africa,**  he  writes,  **  Mohammedanism  has  become  so 
deteriorated  hy  inleniperanec  tliat  its  inthu-nee  for  good  has 
been  largely  discounted.  The  Moliannnrdun  negro  is  inflated 
with  a  sense  of  his  superiority,  which  lias  taught  him  a 
supreme  contempt  for  human  life  outside  the  pale  of  his  own 
creed.** 

But  even  acknowledging  that  the  Mohammedans  of  West 

Africa  are  intcmii»  rate,  that  they  are  inveterate  slave-raiders 
and  oppressors  of  the  pagans,  and  that  they  are  somewhat  lax 
in  their  morals,  the  fact  remains  that  the  countries  over 
which  they  rule  are  more  prosperous  than  the  lands  of  the 
independent  pagans,  and  the  people  far  pleasanter  to  deal 
with.  The  Mohammedan  of  West  Africa  is  not  such  a  rabid 
fanatic  as  his  co-religionists  of  certain  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  he  is  by  no  means  averse  to  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  The  Hausa  Constabulary,  with  which  England 
holds  her  West  African  possessions,  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Mohammedans — ^not,  of  course,  Fulahs,  but  Mohammedan 
negroes— and  probably  no  more  loyal  body  of  men  exists  in 
the  British  Kiupire.  But  the  ]\I(jliainniedans  of  whom 
M.  Binger  and  Colonel  Lugard  write  are  the  Fulahs,  whose 

^  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  great  exag^^eration  of  the  state  of 
aflUn. 
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oentmy  of  conquest  has  produced  in  their  natures  a  wild  and 
careless  mode  of  life  bordering  on  proiligaey  and  immorality ; 
with  the  higher  classes  matters  are  difierent,  and  the  sultans, 

emirs,  imams,  and  mallams  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
enlightenment,  ur  even  culture.  They  have  tlieir  vices,  but 
for  that  matter  so  have  European  Christians,  and  if  a  strict 
inquiry  could  be  made  into  the  inner  life  of  any  of  the  large 
towns  of  the  Western  Soudan,  in  all  probability  the  moral 
standard  of  the  Fulahs  would  be  found  to  be  &r  higher  than 
that  of  any  of  our  own  manufacturing  towns. 

Although  the  Mohainineflans  force  their  religion  on  those 
whom  they  conquer,  yet  they  have  other  methods,  and  the 
Faith  is  widely  preached  by  earnest  missionaries,  theoonverts 
thus  made  seldom  afterwards  forsaking  IslaoL  There  are  many 
points  in  the  Mohammedan  doctrines  which  appeal  to  the  . 
pagan  Ali  icaii  tar  more  readily  than  does  Christianity.  Slavery 
and  polygamy,  both  natural  to  all  Africuns,  is  permitted  by 
the  Mohammedans,  but  forbidden  hy  the  Christians ;  again, 
the  preacher  is  like  themselves,  a  black  man  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  their  own  country.  All  that  the  pagan  has  to  give  up 
on  embracing  Islam  is  the  worship  of  his  old  gods  and  the 
heathen  customs  roniK'cted  with  them.  In  most  cases  he  is 
only  too  willing  to  sliake  off  the  terrorism  of  the  priesthood, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  in  his  new  faith  he  will  be  supported 
by  Mohammedan  arms.  If  there  were  no  good  in  the  creed 
of  the  FaithM,  is  it  likely  that  it  would  have  withstood  the 
test  of  twelve  centuries,  and  haye  spread  far  more  ra])itlly 
than  Christianity?  We  are  not  decrying  Christianity,  nor  in 
any  way  supporting  Mohammedanism  against  it,  but  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Mohammedan  over  the  pagan.  If  he  could  be  certain  that 
all  the  Mohammedan  conyerts  would  eyentually  be  re-con- 
verted to  Christianity,  then  probably  there  would  be  no 
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more  ardent  snpporter  of  the  preacher  of  Islam  than  the 
Christian  mtfldonary. 

Coming  now  to  the  matter  of  Christianity  and  Christian 
Missions  in  West  Afriea,  we  have  before  ns  a  subject  of  the 

greatest  interest  and  ijnjjortance,  and  one  uti'ering  a  wide 
field  for  discussion.  The  priocipal  societies  which  have 
established  Protestant  missions  in  this  part  of  Africa  are  the 
Chnrch  Missionary  Society  (Sierra  Leone,  Yomba,  and  the 
Niger),  the  Wesbyan  Missionary  Society  (in  all  the  British 
possessions),  the  Scotch  United  Presbyterians  (Old  Calabar), 
and  the  Basle  Missionary  Society  (Gold  Coast),  wliile  among 
the  smaller  societies  and  offslioots  of  the  larger  ones  are  the 
Sierra  Leone  Native  Church  (C.M.S.)f  United  Methodist  Free 
Chuchee,  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  and  two  American 
Sooietiee.  With  regard  to  Boman  Catholic  missions,  the 
chief  representatives  are  the  Fn-nch,  who  still  maintain 
stations  on  the  Lower  Niger  antl  at  a  few  other  places, 
thongh  their  energies  are  now  being  chiefly  directed  to  work 
within  their  own  spheres  of  influence.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  conunenoed  operations  among  the  Suras  (north  of 
Sierra  Leone)  in  1804/  among  the  Bnlloms  in  1812,  and  at 
other  ])laces  near  Sierra  Ijeone  in  1815.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  opposition  of  tlie  natives  in  1817  and  the  Inirning  of  the 
mission  stations,  members  of  the  Society  were  forced  to  restrict 
their  labours  to  Freetown,  where  the  seeds  of  good  work  were 
sown  among  the  colonies  of  liberated  slaves.  In  1827,  the 
Fourah  Bay  Institution  was  established,  one  of  the  first 
students  being  the  afterwards  famous  Samuel  Crowther, 
Bishop  of  the  Niger  ;  in  1840  the  Society  began  a  mission  to 
the  Timani  people ;  and  since  then  it  has  lost  no  opportunity 
of  breaking  fresh  ground  wherever  possible.   Li  the  Yoruba 

'  The  English  Baptists  sent  a  mission  to  iSierra  Leone  in  1795,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 
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country  mission  stations  were  establislied  in  1846  at  Abeokut^ 
and  other  places,  and,  in  1852,  at  Lagos;  while  in  the 
Niger  Protectorate  Lokoja  was  oocupied  in  1865,  Bonny  in 
1866,  Brass  in  1668,  and  numerous  other  stations  in 

subsequent  years. 

The  Wesh'van  Methodists  fuUowed  tlie  (liurch  Missionary 
Society  to  Siwrra  Leone  in  Isll  ;  opened  a  station  at 
Bathurst  (Gambia)  in  1821,  and  at  McCarthy's  Island  in 
1881,  developing  rapidly,  until  in  a  few  years  all  the  more 
important  places  on  the  Qold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  the  Yoruba 
interior  were  occupied.  The  Scotch  United  Presbyterians 
started  \vt>rk  in  Old  Calabar  in  l<i,  and  have  been  content 
to  confine  their  (>}>eratiuus  to  the  natives  of  this  one  district ; 
while  the  Basle  Mission,  so  well  known  for  its  good  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  commenced  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and, 
in  spite  of  severe  trials,*  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  chain 
of  stations  from  the  coast  to  Kumassi. 

From  the  above  suiiiniary  it  will  ha  seen  that  the  amount 
of  ground  covered  by  the  different  societies  is  very  consider- 
able, and  although  it  is  quite  impossible  here  to  describe  the 
step  by  step  development  of  each  society,  there  are  certain 
matters  connected  with  the  Church  in  West  Africa  which 
demand  explanation.  The  enormous  mortalitv  anuini:  the 
Eur(»j>eun  missionaries  at  Sierra  LeoiKj — lifty-two  deaths  ha<! 
occurred  by  1825, — and  the  dithcnlty  of  getting  suihcient 
volunteers  for  the  work,  gave  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
the  idea  of  employing  native  converts  for  the  puipose  of 
spreading  the  Gospel,  and,  in  1827,  the  Fourah  Bay  College 
was  started,  with  the  object  of  training  mitive  agents.  On 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  institution  has  proved  u 

>  Meatrs.  Ramseyer  and  Kiihne  were  kept  in  captivity  bj  the 
Ashantis  from  ld<i9  to  1874.    Vide  pages  74,  82,  88,  and  96. 
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great  8000688,^  and,  liavizig  been  affiliated,  in  1876,  to  Dnrham 
UniTenity,  students  have  since  tli«n  been  able  to  take*  their 

degree  withont  the  necessity  of  visitiii;^  Enijland.  Tlu-  first 
name  uu  the  rolls  of  tlu'  College  was,  us  we  have  said,  that  of 
Samuel  Crowther,  to  whose  excellent  example  has  been  due, 
in  no  small  measorejtbe  &oility  with  which  agents  ha^e 
always  been  foitheomiiig  to  labour  among  th^r  feUow- 
eountrymen.  Samuel  Crowther^s  life  was  a  most  remarkable 
one.  aiul  so  intimately  was  it  associated  with  the  development 
of  missions  iu  West  Africa  that  no  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Africa  wouKl  be  complete 
without  some  allusion  to  the  "dear  old  Bishop  of  tiie 
Niger." 

In  1821,  the  Fulahs  raided  and  destroyed  the  town  of 

Oshoijun,  in  Yoruit;iland,  and  amongst  the  oaptivts  earned 
oti"  into  slavery  was  a  pagan  woman  with  three  children — a 
boy  of  eleven,  and  two  girls.  Adjai,  the  boy,  was  at  once 
separated  from  the  others,  and  bartered  for  a  horse,  but  the 
bargain  not  proving  eatisfiiotory,  he  was  after  awhile  returned. 
He  was  next  sold  at  the  slave-market  at  Ij aye,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  four  masters,  and  eventually  became  one  of  a 
slave-gang  sold  to  a  Portuguese  slaving  captain  at  L^gos. 
With  one  hundred  and  eighty  other  victims  he  was  placed  on 
board  the  slaver  to  commence  the  voyage  aeross  the  Atlantic, 
but  the  day  alfter  leaving  Lagos  the  ship  was  captured  by 
11. M.S.  Mi/niu'iloti,  and  its  human  cargo  taken  to  Sierra 
Leone  and  set  free.  Adjai  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Mission  schoolmaster  at  Bathurst,  and  proved  himself  so  apt 
a  pupil  that,  within  six  months,  he  had  learned  to  read,  and 
bad  been,  made  a  monitor  in  the  school.   He  acquired  also  a 

'  "  The  college  baa  been  successful  whenever  it  has  had  a  competent 
principal ;  but  it  has  at  times  had  to  be  suspendod  for  want  of  one, 
owing  to  ncknSM  or  death."   0M,&  AtUu,  Fart  J, 1886. 
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kiiuwleilge  of  carpentry  aud  masoiiry,  ami,  in  1825,  on  Ueiiig 
baptized,  he  took  the  name  of  Samuel  Crowther.  In  the 
following  year  he  yisitdd  England,  with  the  schoolmaster  and 
his  wife,  and  for  some  months  attended  the  parish  school  at 
Islington  ;  it  was  then  decided  that  he  should  return  to  Sierra 
Leone  to  form  one  of  tlie  tirst  l»atcli  of  stiulents  at  the  new 
Fniirah  Bay  College.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  promoted 
to  be  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  college,  and,  in  1829,  he 
married  a  girl,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  captured  and  set 
free  in  childhood.  From  1830  to  1834,  he  and  his  wife  had 
•charge  of  different  mission  schools,  and  in  the  latter  year 
Samuel  Crowther  retnrntMl  to  the  College  as  tutor,  reniiiining 
there  fur  nearly  seven  years.  The  Niger  Expedition  of  1841 ' 
gave  the  Church  Missionary  Society  the  opportunity  of  putting 
to  the  test  the  value  of  native  agency,  and  Crowther  was 
selected  to  accompany  Mr.  Schon,  who  formed  such  a  high 
opinion  of  the  young  African  that  he  recommended  him  to 
the  SociPty  for  ordination.  Acconlingly,  in  1842,  the  future 
bishop  of  the  Niger  was  summoned  to  England,  and,  after 
undergoing  a  course  of  study  at  the  Islingt(m  College,  took 
holy  orders  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the 
11th  June,  1843 — ^the  first  on  the  roll  of  Native  African 
-clergy. 

Samuel  Crowther's  return  to  Africa  was  the  occasion  for 
threat  rejoicing  among  tiie  Native  Christians  of  Sierra  Leone, 
but  he  was  not  destined  to  stay  long  with  them,  for,  in  1845, 
he  was  deputed  to  assist  the  veteran  GK)llmer  in  founding  the 
mission  to  the  Yoruhas.  Thus  the  former  slave  boy,  Adjai, 
returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and,  strange  to  say,  met 
his  mother  and  sisters,  whom  he  eventually  converted  to 
Cliii-^tiauitv.  For  the  next  few  years  he  laboured  at 
Aheokuta,  then  visited  England  for  the  third  time,  and, 
in  1854,  accompanied  Dr.  Baikie's  expedition  up  the  Niger 

>  ritfe  page  151. 
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River.'  In  1855.  he  was  back  again  at  Abeokuta,  and  the 
two  following  years  he  sjjent  at  I^agos,  where  he  commeuced 
to  tranalate  the  Bible  into  the  Yoruba  language.  Once 
more  he  acoompanied  Dr.  Baikie  to  the  Niger,  when  the 
wreck  of  the  Dayspring  and  the  enforced  detention  of  its 
crew  gave  Orowther  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  pagans  and  Mohaiiuiu'-lans  ot"  the  Middle  Niger. 
From  this  time  the  Niger  beeamc  liis  special  caie,  and  he 
soon  had  missions  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as 
the  confluence. 

On  the  29th  Jnne,  1864,  Samuel  Orowther  was  consecrated 
first  Bishop  of  the  Niger  Territories  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  e(»ntinue«l  his  laluiUrslor  the  next 
twenty-seven  years  in  the  Niger  Territories  and  in  the  Oil 
Rivers,  dying  at  his  post  on  the  31st  December,  1891, 
respected  and  beloved  by  everyone.  The  creation,  in  1864, 
of  a  Native  Episcopate  was  never  for  a  moment  a  cause  for 
regret,  though  at  the  time  it  was  considered  a  somewhat  bold 
experiment,  ami  so  fully  did  Samuel  Crowther  justify  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  of  him  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  spread  of  Christianity  on  the  West 
Ooast  of  Africa  is  mainly  .due  to  the  rescue  in  1821  of  the 
little  slave-boy,  Adjai. 

To  revert  to  Church  matters  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  original 
hea-iquarters  in  West  Africa  of  the  Church  ^lissionary  Society: 
we  have  seen  how  the  natives  themselves  were  gradually 
attracted,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  f  oun^  Bay  College,  to  the 
field  of  evangelism.  The  advantages  of  being  able  to  train  up 
and  utiHse  the  services  of  Africans  were  immense,  for,  owing  to 
the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate  Euro])i-an  missionaries  were 
ever  scarce,  and  could  survive  but  a  sin  a  t  residence  on  the 
Coast,  which  precluded  their  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  numerous  native  languages.   Moreover,  the  influence 
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exeroised  by  a  negro  preaddzig  t6  negroes  wm  naturally  filr 
greater  than  that  of  a  wliite  man ;  tlie  negro  knew  the  wa3r8 

of  his  fellow-coinitryiiieii,  he  could  talk  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  whereas  the  European  missionary  who  addressed 
his  congregation  by  .means  of  an  interpreter  was  regarded 
with  a  certain  amount  of  snspioion.  The  white  man's  God 
must  be  white,  the  simple  pagan  would  argue,  and  could  have 
no  concern  in  the  affaii^  of  the  blsok  man ;  but  to  see  a  man 
of  their  own  colour  upholding  the  new  faith  gave  them 
confidence.  Gradually  a  Native  Church  was  raised  up  at 
Sierra  Leone,  with  well-ordered  congregations  and  native 
ministers.  It  became  self-supporting  and  self-ministering, 
and,  as  it  gtew,  it  aimed  at  higher  things*— the  despatch  of 
native  evangelists  into  the  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
countries.  Native  missions  were  rapidly  established  through- 
■out  West  Africa,  and  the  matter  of  superinteudeuce  became 
a  great  dithculty,  it  being  impossible  for  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone  to  look  after  such  distant  stations  as,  for  instance, 
those  in  the  Niger  Territories.  The  CM,  TnteUigeneer  of 
May,  1864,  thus  sums  up  the  situation The  opportune 
■  moment  ajipears  to  liave  arrived  when  the  Native  Church 
sliould  be  still  further  empowered  to  go  forth,  and.  with  a 
holy  freedom,  do  the  Lord's  work  in  Africa,  and  as  the  Native 
Christian  has  been  raised  to  the  ministry,  so  the  native 
ministry  be  permitted  to  culminate  into -a -Native  Episcopate." 
Such,  in  brief,  was  xhe  outcome  of 'the  Church  Missionary 

Society's  etibrts  in  West  Africa;  and  the  Wesleyan  and  other 
Societies  were  at  tlie  same  time  doing  equally  good  work. 
The  heathen  was  attacked  in  all  directions,  and  ministers, 
Bible-readers,  and  catechists  were  distributed  throughout 
those  regions  which  were  at  all  inclined  to  receive  them, 
until,  now,  wherever  the  British  flag  has  been  hoisted,  there 
will  be  found  the  Mission  station.  The  fullowini;- iigures  shuw 
roughly  the  state  of  Christianity  in  British  West  Africa  at 
the  present  timb : — 
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Of  Bomaii  Gaiholio  MianoiiB  and  the  Basle  Misdon  we 

are  unable  to  give  any  reliable  statistics,  tbongh  that  their 
labours  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  missions  mar 
be  gathered  from  the  school  reports  coutaincMl  in  the  hitest 
Blue  Books  of  two  of  the  ooloniea.  Thus,  the  Basle  Misdon 
((jk>ld  Coast)  has  thirty-tlLxee  soliools,  with  2705  pnpiU, 
leoeiTing  an  annual  Government  grant  of  £1018;  the  Boman 
Catholic  Missions  on  the  Gold  Coast  have  sixteen  schools, 
with  201 -i  pupils,  receiving  a  grant  of  UllO,  and  at  Lagos 
they  have  762  pupils  in  their  schools.  This  matter  of 
edttoation  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  ail  the  Missionarj 
Sodeties  in  West  Africa,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  most  satis- 
ikctory  way  d  oiyilising  the  people,  and  making  them 
understand  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  paganism. 
The  more  important  of  the  chiefs,  altlioiigh  they  themselves 
may  be  unwilling  to  lose  the  power  which  they  wield  through 
the  juju-man,  are  generally  anxious  that  their  children  should 
attend  the  schools  and  acquire  a  good  education,  which  may 
afterwards  be  turned  to  account  for  trading  pu  rposes.  Religion 
is,  of  course,  taught  in  these  scliools,  and  it  is  in  the  next- 
generation  that  the  results  may  be  expected  to  show  them- 
selyes  to  fuller  advantage.  The  Basle  Mission  has  always 
made  a  great  point  of  teaching  useful  trades  to  the  natives,* 
and  its  industrial  schools  have  done  excellent  service  in' 
turning  out  well-trained  carpenters,  coopers,  and  tlie  like, 
wliu  have  no  difficulty  afterwards  in  finding  remunerative 
employment.  The  other  missions  are  now  following  this 
example,  and  the  Church  Misdonary  Sodety  has  established, 
at  Sierra  Leone  a  Technical  Institution,  where  trades  are 
taught  on  sdentific  prindples,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  natives. 

This  Society  has  also  of  late  years  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  people,  especially  in  the  more  remote  parts,  are  immensely 
impressed  by  any  medical  services  which  Europeans  are  able 
to  render  to  them,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  put  in 
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the  field  a  oertam  number  of  qualified  medieal  miasionaries. 

In  addition  to  this,  foreign  missionaries  are  encotiraged  to 
uiitlcigo  a  iiiDe  inoiitlis'  course  of  elementary  medicine  and 
surgery  at  the  Livingstone  College,  Stratford,  E.,  for  the- 
purpose  of  gaining  sufficieDt  knowledge  to  take  caie  of  them- 
selyes,  and  to  be  able  to  treat  simple  caaes  among  the  natives ; 
while  dispensariee  are  rapidly  being  established  in  oonneotion 
with  West  African  mission  stations.  All  this  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  for  it  is  quite  0  rtain  that  tlie  lieuling  of 
one  negro  will  bring  more  converts  to  Christianity  than  the 
preaching  of  a  score  of  sennons.*  A  knowledge  of  medicine, 
however  slight,  is  looked  on  by  the  native  as  witchcraft ;  a 
cure  efiected  is  regarded  as  a  miracle,  and  soon  becomes* 
noised  a]>roa(l ;  the  missionary  is  tiie  liero  of  the  hour,  and 
the  people  lie-in  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
what  they  have  been  told  of  the  white  man's  God.  In  thia 
respect  the  Mohammedui  is  as  easily  influenced  as  the  pagan, 
for  with  all  his  vaunted  superiority  he  has  a  firm  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  charms,  as  evidenced  by  the  common  cure 
for  all  ills.  A  vmllnm  writes  a  verse  of  tlie  Koran  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  then  washed  in  water,  and  the  water 
administered  to  the  patient.  Thus,  in  all  probability  there 
is  no  more  effectual  method  of  approaching  the  Mohammedans 
of  the  Western  Soudan  than  by  the  medium  of  medical  mis- 
sionaries, and  tlie  atteiu}>te<l  evauuelization  of  these  Mohaiii- 
medans  is  the  great  problem  wliich  Bishop  Tugwell  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  solve. 

The  problem  is  of  very  great  interest,  for,  as  is  well  known, 
Christianity,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  makes  little  or  no- 

'  McWillinni  wrote  in  1811,  **T  feel  cinifident  that  medicine  and 
siUL'eiv,  jiuliciouHly  exorcisoil,  will  f(<rm  important  elements  in  any 
endeavour  to  eivilizo  thotriUes  mi  tlie  hanks  of  the  Niffer.  The  same 
will  ohtain,  I  believe,  throughout  Africa.  The  Africans  have  the  most 
sacred  confidence  in  the  power  of  medicine.  Medical  practitioners 
•re  nowhere  more  reepeoted.** 
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way  with  Mohammedans.  Here,  however,  it  is  claimed  that 
circumstances  are  different ;  the  majority  of  the  ]Moham- 
medans  are  converts,  and  not  in  any  way  fanatical,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  thought,  they  will  be  likely  to  listen  to 
■Christian  preachere.  It  is  on  the  Hausas  that  the  Soudan 
missionaries  propose  making  a  beginning,  their  language 
being  widely  spoken,  and  suitable  for  purposes  of  translation, 
and  now  that  the  country  is  being  brought  more  under 
British  control  the  danger  of  preaching  against  Islam  (the 
punishment  for  which  has  hitherto  been  death)  will  be 
greatly  minimized.  That  there  are  enormous  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  even  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of  this  noble 
scheme  will  admit ;  the  Mohammedan  might,  perhaps,  be  per- 
suaded to  substitute  the  Cross  for  the  Crescent  were  he 
pennitted  to  retain  such  social  habits  as  he  deems  essential 
to  his  very  existence — slave-holding  and  polygamy,  for 
instance.  Whether  these  things  can  be  made  to  disappear 
like  the  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices  of  the  pagans,  or 
whether  the  influence  of  Christian  missionaries  will  break  up 
the  old  customs  of  the  people,  are  matters  which  time  alone 
can  decide.    Results  must,  therefore,  be  awaited  with  patience. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  IN  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  West  Coast  of  Africa  at  the  present  day  resembles  a 
huge  estate  that  has  been  split  up  into  building  lots,  with 
desirable  frontages  on  to  the  Atlantic,  and  boundar}'  fences 
running  back  on  either  side  of  each  lot,  but  in  many  cases 
having  no  fence  at  the  end  of  the  back  garden,  and  it  is  these 
back  gardens  (or  hinterlands)  and  their  limits  that  have 
become  the  cause  of  a  certain  amount  of  trouble.  Let  us  see 
how  the  lots  have  been  taken  up — for  there  are  now  none 
left  in  the  market  between  Cape  Verd  and  the  Cameroous — 
which  is  all  the  coast  north  of  the  Equator  that  concerns 
British  interests.  The  various  possessions  in  order  are  as 
follows:  French  Senegal  (Senegambia),  British  Gambia, 
French  Soudan,  Portuguese  Guinea,  French  Guinea,  British 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Republic  of  Liberia  (independent),  French 
Ivory  Coaat,  British  Gold  Coast,  German  Togoland,  French 
Dahomey,  British  Lagos,  British  Niger  Protectorate,  and 
German  Cameroons ;  while  Spain  possesses  the  Island  of 
Fernando  Po,  lying  south  of  Old  Calabar  and  West  of  the 
Cameroons.  With  independent  Liberia  and  iaolat^id  Fernando 
Po  we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  and  Portuguese  Guinea 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  the  last  of  the  West 
African  possessions  remaining  to  the  nation  to  whom  belongs 
the  honour  of  discovering  the  whole  coast,  and  whose  kings 
were  at  one  time  known  as  "Lords  of  Guinea."  The  colony 
is  practically  French,  for  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  French 
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hands,  and,  though  its  area  is  put  down  as  14,000  square 
miles,  not  more  than  50  square  miles  are  actually  in  Portu- 
guese ooeupation. 

With  regard  to  tho  position  of  the  French  in  West  Africa 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  and  there  is  little  duubt  that  their 
expanding  policy  during  the  present  century,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  has  been  not  only  very  remarkable,  but  most 
detrimental  to  British  trade.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame,  for  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
witli  a  little  foresight,  we  might  have  secured  every  market 
worth  having  in  West  Africa.'  Still,  the  time  for  repining 
has  gone  by,  and  the  Oommission  recently  sitting  in  Paris  has 
successfully  settled  the  few  points  that  remained  in  dispute. 
The  boundaries  between  French  territory  and  the  British 
colonies  of  Gambia  -  and  Sierra  Leone,'^  have  been  definitely 
lixed  in  all  directions.  Hemmed  in  and  cut  otf  from  the 
interior  by  the  French,  these  colonies  must  depend  in  future 
entirely  on  their  own  resources,  and  their  situation  has  been 
aptly  described  as  that  of  "  a  mouse  in  the  jaws  of  a  caf 
The  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  hinterlands  of  the 

Gold  Coast,  Tiagos,  and  the  Niger  Protectorate,  is  the  subject 
which  lately  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  two  nations  con- 
cerned, but  before  entering  into  it,  we  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  how  the  French  managed  to  find  their  way 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  possessions,  ht 

'  McQueen  wrote  in  1>*1*1 :  France  is  nlrearly  ostuMished  on  the 
Senegal,  ami  coiuinnnds  that  river,  and  if  the  supiuenLss  ami  cai  t'less- 
ness  oi  Great  Britain  allow  tliat  powerful,  tnterprising,  aritl  anihitious 
rival  to  step  before  us  and  fix  herself  securely  on  the  Niger,  then  it  is 
erident  tiiat»  with  radi  a  settlement  in  addition  to  her  oommand  of 
the  Senegal,  France  will  command  all  Korthsm  Afrioa.  Tha  oon* 
aeqnenoas  cannot  lafl  to  be  fatal  to  the  beet  hiteresfcs  of  this  ooontiy, 
and  hy  maana  aurer  than  even  by  war  and  oonqaest»  tend  ultimately 
to  bring  min  on  our  beat  tropical  colonial  eetabUahment.** 

>  Vide  page  19.  >  FMbfootnota,  page  88. 
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Chapter  XYUL  we  sketched  the  advance  of  the  French  in 
pursuit  of  the  will-o-the-wisp,  Samory,  from  Senegal  towards 
the  Uitper  Niger,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  by  1881, 

they  had  puslied  their  advanced  posts  well  forward,  and  had 
estahlished  themsidves  in  tlic  iiciudihourhood  of  the  Upper 
Niger.  But  prior  to  1881  they  had  already  formed  vast 
Mhemee  for  the  appropriation  of  West  Afriea,  and,  as  far 
baek  as  1868,  reconnoitring  expeditions  had  been  despatched 
into  the  varions  native  states  bordering  on  the  upper  waters 
uf  the  great  river.  The  Franeo-frcnnaii  war  caused  a  tem- 
porary check  to  the  advance,  Imt,  with  tlie  conclusion  of 
peace,  a  desire  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  internal 
troubles  induoed  French  statesmen  to  take  up  West  Africa 
with  redoubled  energy.  By  1876  the  development  of  Senegal 
was  the  great  colonial  problem  of  the  Freneh  Government, 
and  three  vears  hiter  the  construction  of  railwavs  and  the 
building  of  forts  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Upper  Niger  had 
commenced.  The  scheme  was  a  gigantic  one;  France  had 
three  principal  bases  in  Afrioa  from  which  to  push  forward, 
vis.  Algeria,  Senegal,^  and  the  Freneh  Oongo,  and  by  a  simul- 
taneous advance  into  the  interior,  she  hoped  to  be  able  to 
eventually  unite  these  three  colonies,  and  convert  the  whole 
of  West  Africa  (except,  ]>erhaps,  a  few  little  strips  of  coast 
line)  into  a  huge  French  dependency. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  up  to  this  time  had  practically 
been  simply  to  hold  on  to  what  she  possessed,  without  any 
idea  of  extending:  lier  possessions,  with  the  result  that  France 
gradually  crept  round  Gandjia,  obtained  from  the  Portu- 
gese a  protectorate  over  the  Futa  Jallon  country,  formed  a 
footing  in  what  is  termed  the  Bividres  dn  Sud,  and  thus  shut 
in  Sierra  Leone.   Great  Britain  had  been  fully  alive  to  these 

*  Q«ieral  Faidherbe  htnl,  many  years  before,  planned  the  expansion 
of  f^f^negal  towards  the  Niger,butwithlittleideaof  joining  hands  with 
any  other  French  colony. 
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eveote,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in,  1870  and  1876  she- 
entered  into  negotiafcionB  with.  Franoe  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
Fienoh  advanoe  in  these  regions.   Nothing,  ho^efer,  same 

of  these  negotiations,  and  before  anything  was  definitely 
arranged,  the  French  had  planned  new  bases  on  the  West 
Coast.'  On  the  Ivory  Coast  they  already  possessed  two  old 
settlements — ^Assinie  and  Grand  Bassam— -and,  on  the  Slave- 
Coast,  Porto  Novo; *  these  had  long  been  neglected,  but  were 
now  vesBseitated,  and  later  on  expanded  into  very  consider- 
able colonies.  The  causes  which  precipitated  this  expaubiuu 
we  are  now  coming  to. 

In  the  sunnner  of  1884  Germany  swooped  down  on  the 
Cameroons  and  Togoland,  an  event  so  startling  that  £nrqpean 
Powns  with  claims  in  West  AfHca  immediately  nt -  to  wokk 
to  increase  their  possessions  right  and  left,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  remainder  of  theconntrv  falling  into  the  unviehlinf:  talons 
of  the  Crerman  Eagle.  Thns  Great  Britain  prijclaimed  the 
Niger  Proteetorate,"^  and  France,  who  had  already  become 
possessed  of  oonslderable  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Niger  above  Timbootoo,  and  had  placed  a  gnnboat  on  the 
river  atBamakn,  strengthened  her  hold  on- the 'Ivory  and 
Slave  Coasts.  In  order  to  cheek  this  general  "game  of  grab," 
the  Berlin  Conference  of  ISS 1-1885  was  assembled,  where 
fourteen  Powers  met  to  discuss  West  AfnoA,  and  to  lay  down 
spheres  of  influence.  The  general  arrangements  amvod  at 
were  touched  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  vohme,  hfiX,  in 
addition  to  the  mutual  agreements  about  spheres,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Congo  and  tlie  Niger  should  be  c>pened  to 
iree  navigation.    ISo  far  as  the  latter  river  is  ooneemed  this 

1  By  tlie  Anglo-F^nch  conTentioii,  signed  in  1882,  a  wtodta  moendi 
was  arrived  at  between  the  two  pciwert,  but  only  as  Ngards  tbs  a^h- 
bourhood  of  Sierra  Leone. 

*  The  French  eslnftlislied  themselves  at  Porto  Novo  about  1668,. 
but  soon  abandoned  it.   The  settlement  was  rerived  in  1883. 
'  r«2e  page  194. 
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htB  become  aa  important  matter,  for  the  French  have  more 
than  onee  enoleaTDiired  to  interpret  the  Act  for  their  own 
purpoaee ;  thus,  in  1892,  the  Frenoh  gunboat  Ardent  passed 
np  the  Lower  Niger  folly  laden  with  munitions  of  war, 

altogether  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  navigation  as 
eetabliahed  by  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815, 
and  aa  applied  to  the  Niger  by  the  Berlin  Act.   Free  navi- 
gation aa  laid  down  by  intemBti(mal  law— for  the  Danube, 
the  Niger,  or  any  other  riref — means  simply  the  free  transit 
of  vessels  carrying  nu'ivhaiulise,  and  for  a  foreign  man-of-war 
to  enter  without  pennission  a  river  flowing  tluoiii^h  the 
territory  of  another  Power  is  a  direct  breach  of  law.   In  the 
case  of  the  Ardent^  howem,  the  Tessel  did  not  aaoend  any 
great  distance  before  she  ran  aground  and  became  powerless,, 
and- representations  having  been  made  to  the  French  Qo?em* 
ment,  the  usual  reply  was  received — tliat  the  commander  was 
acting  without  orders,  and  that  he  had  been  recalled.  Another 
matter  which  has  also  been  misinterpseted  is  that  of  free  * 
trade  on  the  Niger,  for  whereas  the  Congo  was  opened  to  free 
trade  as  well  as  to  free  navigation,  attempts  were  made  to 
assert  that  the  same  applied  to  the  Niger.    A  reference, 
however,  to  the   Berlin  Act  at  once  shows  the  fallacv  of 
.  this  notion,  freedom  of  navigation  only  being  guaranteed. 
To  return  to  the  sphere  of  influence  arrangements  of  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1884-1885 :  broad  lines  of  demaroation 
were  laid  down  confining  each  European  Power  to  certain 
districts  (with  foundations  on  the  coast),  witliin  whicli  that 
one  Power  alone  had  the  right  to  extend  its  influence.  This 
could  be  done  by  making  treaties  with  the  natives,  and 
notifying  the  same  to  the  other  Powers,  when  the  treaty- 
making  Power  was  without  further  inquiry  (or  even  exami- 
nation of  the  treaties)  regarded  as  the  (fe  facto  suzerain.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  later  events,  that  Great 
Britain  suggested  that  elective  occupation  should  follow  the 
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•conclusion  of  a  treaty,  but  Prance '  dissenting,  tills  was 
negatived  except  with  regard  to  the  aotoal  coast  regions,  it 
being  considered  impossible  to  establish  posts  in  the  interior 
otherwise  than  by  a  very  gradnal  advance.   Between  1885 

aijtl  1889,  various  agn'riiu-iits  were  entered  into  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  spheres  of  influence 
were  more  clearly  defined;  then  followed,  in  1889  and  isiMJ, 
the  two  great  agreements — the  Anglo-Gennan  and  the  Anglo- 
French — by  which  all  former  agreements  were  ratified,  and 
botmdary  matters  placed,  as  far  as  then  possible,  on  a  sound 
Quoting,  Leaving  the  AnLdo-Germnn  a^ivements  for  tlir 
present,  we  will  deal  with  the  agreements  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  as  to  their  respective  spheres  in  West 
Africa. 

As  the  resnlt  of  the  fourparlers  of  the  previons  few  years, 

an  arrangement  was  signed  in  Paris  on  tlie  lUtli  August, 
1889,  Article  I.  defined  the  boundaries  between  the  British 
and  French  sjdieres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gambia; 
.and  Article  U.,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Then  came  the  delimitation  of  the  Gold  Coast^  contained  in 
Article  III.,  which  ran  as  follows : — 

On  the  Gold  Coast  tliu  ImikH^Ii  frontier  slmll  start  from  the  sea 
coast  at  Newtown,  at  1(XJ0  iiietrus  to  tlie  west  of  tlie  house  t»ccu]>iVMl  . 
in  l.**'^  by  the  English  Couuiiissioners.  It  shall  thence  go  straight 
to  the  Tendo  Lagouu.  The  line  shall  then  folluvr  the  left  bank  of 
that  lagoon  and  of  th«t  of  Ahy  and  the  left  hsnk  of  the  RiTer  Tuioe, 
«r  Tendo,  as  fto  m  Nougona.  Starting  from  Nougoua  the  ftontier 
line  ahall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  varioai  treaties  wfaioh  have 
respectively  been  concluded  by  the  two  GoTemments  with  tiie  naliTee. 
'ThU  line  shall  be  prolonged  to  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

By  Article  IV.  the  boundary  between  Lagos  and  Porto 

Kovu  was  deliued  : — 

On  the  Slave  Coast  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  the  two  Pi>\\  t-rs  sliall  be  identical  with  the  meridian 

*  At  Uie  instance  of  Uaron  de  Courcel. 
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irfaicii  mteneote  the  tenitoiy  ol  Porto  Koto  at  the  Ajam  Greek, 
laeTmg  Foknlit  or  Mtm,  to  the  Bof^iah  ooloiqr  d  Legoe.  It  ahatt 

follow  the  above-mentioned-  meridiaD  ma  far  aa  the  9th  degree  of 
north  letitade»  where  it  shall  Bt<^.  To  the  south  it  shall  terminate 
on  the  sea-shore,  after  liaring  passed  through  the  territory  of  Appah, 
the  capital  of  whioh  ahall  ooatiiitte  to  belong  to  £xig)M&d. 

On  the  5th  August,  1890,  were  signed  at  London  the 
''Declarations  exchanged  between  tlie  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  i^rench 
Bepjablio,"  paragraph  2  of  whioh  dealt  with  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Niger  Territories : — 

The  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  rt'co^jnizcs  the  sjihere 
of  influence  of  France  to  the  south  of  her  Mt'diten  ane an  )»<)s.st'ssit»ns 
up  to  a  Hne  from  Say  on  the  Nij^er  to  Baruwwa  <ni  Liike  Tchad, 
drawn  in  such  manner  as  to  comprise  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
Niger  Company  all  that  laSrij  balooga  to  the  kiiigdom  of  Sohoto ;  the 
line  to  be  determhied  by  the  Gommiaaioiiera  to  be  appomted.  • 

The  state  of  affairs^  therefore,  as  fiur  as  the  British  and 
French  were  concerned  in  Angost,  1890,  may  be  summarised 

as  follows : — The  British  Colonies  of  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Lcoiic  wtTi'  i)ructically  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  French 
territory,  and  tlieir  coast  limits  were  detined  ;  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  fixed  from  the  sea  to  as  far 
as  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Lagos  to  the  same  parallel;  whQe  the  8ay-Bania  line 
separated  the  British  Niger  Protectorate  from  the  French 
Mediterranean  possessions.  All  this  is  clear  enough  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  the  extent  of  the  hinterlands  of  Gambia  and 
Sierra  Leone  had  been  definitely  settled  (except  in  the  matter 
of  a  few  minor  details  of  sunrey> ;  the  northern  limits  of  the 
hinterland  of  the  Niger  Protectorate  had  also  been  settled, 
and  that  of  the  other  coast  possessions  uj)  to  the  Dth  parallel. 
About  the  limits  eastward  of  the  hinterland  of  French 
Senegal,  the  limits  westward  of  the  Niger  Protectorate  and 
Lsgos  Colony  north  of  the  9th  parallel,  or  about  the  northern 
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limits  of  the  Grold  Coast  Colony,  no  arrangements  had  been 
niAde — ^for  the  reason  that»  at  that  time,  the  dietanee  inter- 
Yening  between  the  advanced  line  of  British  posts  and  French 
posts  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  the  qnestion 

of  more  definite  boundaries  would  arise  for  niuny  years. 
With  what  rapidity  this  iuterveniug  distance  has  been 
covered  we  will  now  show. 

By  1887,  the  French  had  reoonnoitred  the  Upper  Niger  aa 
far  as  Eabara,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  and  between  1888  and 
1891  Colonel  Archinard  took  Segu,  conquered  the  Baniaka 
tribes  fui-tlier  down  stream,  and  (h-ove  Samory  out  of  his 
stronghold  to  tlie  south.  In  the  two  following  years 
Colonels  Humbert  and  Combes  continued  the  pursuit  of 
Samory,  while  Archinard  pushed  forward  towards  Timbuctoo, 
oapturing  (April,  1893)  the  important  town  of  Djenne,  and 
establishing  a  militai  N  post  there.  A  flotilla  of  gunboata 
now  advanced  down  the  river  to  Mopti,  where  a  depdt  waa 
fonned,  and  after  some  minor  operations  ugaiust  Samory, 
Colonel  Bonnier,  who  was  now  iu  command,  decided  on  the 
capture  of  Timbuctoo.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  hia 
forces  at  Segu,  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  river  on 
Christmas  Day,  1893.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Lieu- 
tenant Boiteux,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  fl«)tilla 
at  Mopti  with  striet  injunctious  not  to  advance  towards 
Timbuctoo,  conceived  the  idea  of  gaining  for  himself  the 
honour  of  selling  the  great  prize.  Accordingly,  he  steamed 
down  to  Timbuctoo,  landed  his  dozen  rifles,  and,  after 
exchanging  a  few  shots,  hoisted  the  tricolour  in  the  city  on 
Christmas  Day,  when  Bonnier  and  his  force  were  still  three 
hundred  miles  awav.  The  audaeitv  of  this  nndertakintj  wbr 
astounding,  but  on  the  arrival  of  his  superior  on  the  10th 
Januaiy,  1894,  the  unfortunate  Boiteux  was  severely  repri- 
manded, and  awarded  forty-five  days'  simple  arrest.  Thus, 
by  1894,  the  French  were  in  possession  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
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though  they  snfPered  seTereiy  from  time  to  time  at  the  liands 

of  the  surroundins:  Tuareg  tribes,  they  succeeded  in  holding 
the  "Mysterious  City,"  which  had  so  long  been  their 
objective. 

While  all  this  was  going  on^  ths  Franeh  wero  busy  ske* 
where,  striTiiig  to  extend  their  inflnenoe  both  hy  oiganiaed 
militaiy  expeditimis  and  by  duly  accredited  indiyidtisl 

emiesariee.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  militarv  ex- 
peditious WiiH  the  overtluow  ot"  Siimory,  and  his  oteasioQal 
repulse  or  voluntary  retirement  natui-ally  led  to  the  advanoe 
of  the  Frenoh,  and  the  establishment  ot  posts  to  protect 
their  lines  of  oommnnieation.  Speaking  first  of  the  indi- 
▼idnal  emissariee  we  will  mention  two — ^If  onteil  and  Mizon ; 
the  former  making  a  very  remarkable  journey,  and  prtiving 
himsell"  worthy  oi'  having  his  name  added  to  the  long  roll  of 
Aihcan  explorers.  The  action  of  the  French  Grovemment  in 
despatching  these  men  to  the  British  Niger  Territories  we 
need  not  here  disonss,  and  whether  the  results  of  their 
reconnaissances  (to  use  a  tempemte  expression)  were  con- 
sidered by  their  employers  as  satisftictory  the  world  lias  yet 
to  disooTer.  No  sooner  was  the  agreement  of  1890  signed 
than  Monteil  started  ftam  Senegal,  with  an  eso<Mrt  of  ten 
ToQflOttlenrs,  to  reconnoitre  the  Say-Bama  line.  What  his 
inslnictions  were  we  cannot  definitely  tell,  though  it  is  fair 
to  presume  from  liis  subsc(iuent  j»roniotion  that  lie  carried 
them  out  to  the  letter,  and  the  account  ut"  his  travels  which 
he  afterwards  published*  discloses  ButHcient  to  enable  us  to 
azriTe  at  the  tme  nature  of  his  mission.  Commencing  his 
journey  on  the  20th  August,  1890,  he  went  to  Kayes  by 
steamer,  and  thence  marched  to  8egu,  the  French  outpost. 
From  8egu  lie  traversed  the  whole  bend  of  the  Niger 
(hitherto  unexplored  by  Europeans),  and  eight  months  later 
struck  the  Niger  at  Say.  He  next  visited  Sokoto  and  Kano, 
1  Ih  SuitU  Lomt «  Trqtoii,  par  h  lac  Tckad, 
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and  eventually  reached  Eiika,  whence  lie  passed  (1892),  tui 
Bilma,  to  Mnrsnk  and  Tripoli.   Now  for  the  object  of  his 

mission :  The  aiirccnit  nt  of  1890  had  said  that  tlie  Say- 
Barua  lino  was  to  be  "  (hawii  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
comprise  in  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  Koyal  Niger  Com- 
pany all  that  fSurly  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Sokoto  " ;  the 
reason  for  this  latitude  being  principally  the  donbt  that 
existed  as  to  whether  Air  (or  Ashen),  lying  considerably  to 
the  north  of  the  line,  was  still  tri])ntarv  to  Sokoto.  Had 
Monteil  tia veiled  direct  to  Air  to  institute  his  inquiries  there 
would  be  little  more  to  be  said,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
never  went  north  of  the  Say-Bama  line,  and  what  he 
did  was  to  endeavonr  to  make  treaties  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Emperor  of  the  French "  with  all  those  chiefs  who  had 
already  concluded  treaties  with  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 
He  commenced  with  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  whose  treaty  with 
the  Niger  Company,  he  was  fiilly  aware,  formed  the  basis  of 
the  whole  agreement  of  1890,  and  who  he  also  knew  was 
heavily  subsidised  by  the  Company;  he  ended  with  the 
Sultan  of  l>(»rnn.  who  was  similarly  situated,  and  throu^lmnt 
his  book  he  goes  out  of  tlie  w^ay  on  all  occasions  to  abuse  and 
sneer  at  the  British  officials  who  had  been  before  him.  We 
are  not  now  entering  into  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
treaties,  but  as  the  reader  may  wonder  how  a  ohie(  already 
subsidized  by,  and  under  treaty  obligations  to,  one  Power 
could  conclude  a  second  treaty  with  an  agent  of  another 
Power,  we  will  say  that  posfiibly  in  the  case  of  minor  chiefs 
greed  might  induce  them  to  perjure  themselves.    With  men 
like  the  Bultan  of  Sokoto  snch  a  thing  would  be  most 
improbable,  and,  in  fact,  he  has  since  denied  having  had  any 
dealings  with  the  French.    Mr.  Wallace,  who  conveyed,  in 
1804,  the  annual  subsidy  to  the  sultan,  took  with  him  a 
Hausa  translation  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Tcmpn,  stating  that 
Mouteil  had  concluded  a  treaty  between  France  and  Sokoto^ 
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and  on  thifl  bein^  shown  to  the  snltan's  grand  visier,  the 

latter  wrote  au  autograph  letter  in  which  he  affirmed  that 
the  French  statements  were  absolutely  false  in  every 
particular. 

With  regaid  to  IL  Miion,  the  story  is  an  eirexi  more 
nnpleasant  one,  and  sinoe  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
devoid  of  all  tact,  his  mission  proved  of  verj-  doubtful  benefit 
to  France.  Mizon  entered  the  Lower  Niger  in  a  steam 
launch  in  1890  by  the  Foreados  mouth,  and  within  a  few 
days  was  attacked  by  the  lawlew  Patani  tiibee  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wari,  an  event  whioh  gave  him  his  first  opportunity  of 
forwarding  to  Paris  charges  against  the  officials  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  wlioiu  he  openly  accused  of  instigating;  tlie 
natives  to  murder  him.  Ke.scued  by  the  Niger  Company 
from  the  Patanis,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage  up  the  T^enue 
River,  with  the  nndisgnised  intention  of  establishing  French 
inflnenoe  in  the  kingdom  of  Adamawa,  which  at  that  time 
was  acknowledged  to  be  within  the  spheres  of  Gh^t  Britain 
and  Germany.  Tlic  maivcllons  tales  wliicli  lie  related  on 
his  return  home  made  him  a  popular  hero,  and  his  popularity 
increased  with  each  fresh  accusation  of  perfidy  that  he  brought 
forward  against  the  Niger  Gompuiy — so  much  so  that»  in 
1892,  the  French  Government  decided  to  send  him  on  a 
farther  mission  to  Adamawa.  The  arrangements  made  for 
thi.s  new  venture  were  so  extraordinary  that  we  will  give  them 
in  detail ; — 

A  large  sum  of  money — to  which  the  State  contributed — was 
rais»'<l  to  fiKiblc  him  to  return  to  th»*  Niijor,  and  a  formal  demand 
Was  mad'-  !ty  the  French  ( lovernnn-nt  that  tlu-  Ni;4t  r  r'oini>anv  sliouhl 
allow  him  to  carry  through  its  territories  the  foilt>wing  luunitionH  of 
war,  vis.  two  mountain  guns,  with  ordinary  shell,  giape,  and  caiuster^ 
a  quidk-firing  Hotchldn  cannon,  1€0  rifles  with  ISflOO  osrtridges, 
and  100  revolvers  witii  IBfiOO  csrtridges.  The  Company  protested 
eemestly  sgsinst  this  exttsordinaiy  dcnasad  on  three  groiuids:-~ 

(1)  That  the  psange  of  saoh  laiga  mwntiaos  of  war  into  .thtf  inte- 
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nor  of  Afciea,  under  the  diMgo  of  an  nnoontrolkd  «dfontarar,  waM 
be  a  dktanot  breadi  of  the  Koropem  agreement  known  Mthe  Bminok 

Act,  and  wonldi  be  calculated  to  do  great  mlaohief  to  tiio  aatiTa 

populations  beyond  the  territociea  of  the  Company. 

(2)  That  M.  Mizun,  havings  expressly  declared  and  claimed  credit 
for  liis  intention  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  British  and  German 
spheres,  it  wouhl  be,  on  tlie  one  lismd,  unpatriotic,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  unfair  to  a  friendly  power  to  facilitate  such  an  aggressive 
expedition. 

(S)  Tbfti  m  the  Compuiy  had  displeased  several  Mohammedan 
omirs  in  tlw  Britiah  sphere^  throogfa  having  tteadlMtty  refiiMd  to 
fumidi  tliem  with  a  angle  rifle  or  cartridge  to  aaaist  them  in  canning 
on  their  slave  raids  on  the  neighbouring  pagan  tribes,  and  through 
having  also  forcibly  prevanted  aooh  raida,  it  would  be  moat  impolitic 
to  allow  M.  Mizon  to  preaent  himself  to  these  emirs  as  an  ally  with 
cannon,  rifles,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition. 

Unfortunately,  at  that  moment  f  August.  IH'i').  then'  was.  fur  ])rac- 
tical  ptirposes,  no  Ministry  in  Great  Britain,  wliile  the  Frenc  h  (iovi.ni- 
ment  was  can  ied  olf  its  feet  hy  a  passing  wavt*  <»f  jxjpuhir  enthusiasm. 
The  vehenient  protects  of  the  Company  were,  tlieref ore,  of  no  avail, 
and  M.  Mixon  returned  to  the  Niger  and  Benu6  in  September  last 
with  aiz  F^ch  oompaniona,  an  Arab  attaodant  named  Hamad,  and 
ft  large  force  of  ahaipahootera  ftom  Senegal.  The  foraai|^  of  the 
yign  Company,  founded  on  eaiperienoe  of  M.  Miaon'a  cfaaiaetar  and 
nii  th  ids,  has  heen  fully  juatifiedf  as  shown  by  the  evidence  of  M. 
Miaons  French  oompaniona.^ 

UiUbrtunatelv  for  Mizon  he  lell  out  witli  his  officers, 
and  one  of  them  (the  doctor  of  the  expedition)  left  him  and 
retnxned  to  France,  where  he  at  onoe  reported  to  his  Qovem- 
ment  the  true  state  of  affairs — how  his  late  commanding 
officer,  in  order  to  make  treaties  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Mohanmiedaus  of  the  Mnri  province  of  Sokoto,  was  assist- 
ing them,  with  French  arms,  to  raid  the  pagans  on  all  sides. 
The  newspapers  at  first  regarded  these  statements  as  an 
exaggeration  actuated  by  personal  animns  against  M.  MiiQn, 
bnt  a  second  officer  of  the  expedition  shortly  arrived  to 
conoborate  the  statements,  and  French  opinion  changed. 

>  From  a  notice  hi  the  Tmm  (June,  1888)  of  Ftenck  Sbn$  lUddu^ 
in  BrUuk  Terrkory. 
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Mison  went  to  Africa,"  said  a  French  newspaper  of  the  day, 

"to  nuikt'  Frtiich  intlueiice  pfiictrate  there.  He  has  com- 
promised it.  He  has  allied  himself  with  the  Muslems  ugiiinst 
the  pagans,  whom  the  more  practical  English  have  always 
taken  care  to  protect.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  Ministry  will 
take  measoree  to  withdraw  from  Miaou's  authority  his  unfor- 
tunate subordinates,  and  to  recompense  as  it  merits  his 
extraordiimry  eoiiduct.*'  We  have,  however,  said  t  iioiigli  to 
ahow  tlie  metliods  adopted  ))y  tliese  French  agents,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  with  what  objects  they  were  despatched  on 
their  missions.  Monteil,  it  was  hoped,  wonld  be  able  to  cut 
down  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Sokoto,  while  Micon  at 
the  same  time  paved  tlie  way  for  the  expansion  of  the  French 
•Coii^o  towards  Lake  Chad. 

Keverting  to  the  military  expeditious:  everyone  must  admire 
the  immense  energy  displayed  by  France  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  lor  herself  a  new  empire  in  West  Africa.  Rapidly 
she  advanced  across  the  bend  of  the  Kiger,  and  had  already 
tulln\v«  (l  tlie  Solas  into  what  Great  l^ritain  considered  to  be 
tile  liinterhind  of  the  Gold  Coast  (i.e.  the  country  north  of 
Ashanti).  In  this  way  she  was  able  to  connect  Senegal  with 
the  iTory  Coadt,  and  probably  at  the  close  of  1892,  the  most 
ambitions  of  her  statesmen  imagined  that,  since  Timbuctoo 
was  about  to  be  captured,  when  French  inflaenoe  wonld 
practically  exteixl  from  Algeria  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  limits 
of  their  ibeam  had  been  realized.  But,  an  unexpected 
development  occurring  in  1893,  a  &esh  scheme  was  imme- 
diately set  on  foot.  French  influence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Porto  NoTo  had  been  progressing  during  the  past  few 
years,  and,  in  1892,  the  King  of  Dahomey  had  been  brought 
to  book.  This  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  his  kingdom, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  Timbuctoo  was  taken,  a 
French  protectorate  was  proclaimed  oyer  Dahomey.  Here, 
then,  was  another  base  from  which  to  advance  into  the 
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interior ;  Dahomey,  said  the  French,  ia  entiUed  to  its  hinter- 
land like  any  other  coast  poBseBdon,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  hinterland  shonld  not  be  coterminons  with  the 

hiiiterliuul  of  Algeria  on  tin-  iiorlli,  aiul  with  tliat  of  Senegal 
on  the  west.  True,  (it  rinaiiy  might  raise  objectioiis  to  the 
cortailmeut  of  her  Togo  hinterland,  and  Great  Britain  might 
protest,  but  Great  Britain  was  always  amenable  to  reason,  or 
at  uny  rate,  conld  be  "bonnoed**  ont  of  any  claims  she  might 
put  forward.  So  matters  stood  at  the  beginning  of  1893, 
and  the  French  had  no  sooner  hiid  their  phnis  than  they 
commenced  to  put  them  into  action.  Samory  was  again 
stated  to  be  the  objective  of  the  expeditions  advancmg  east- 
ward across  the  Gold  Coast  hinterland,  and  northwards  from 
Dahomey.  The  great  scheme  had  meanwhile  developed  very 
coiisiiU  rably — it  was,  in  fact,  doubtful  whether  France  had 
not  desij^ns  on  the  kingdom  of  Sokoto  itself.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  by  1894-  Monteil  was  marching  on  Kong  with  1500 
men,  while  no  less  than  four  ezpediticms  were  concentrating 
on  Borgn,  viz.  those  eommsnded  by  Captain  Decoenr,  Captain 
Tont^e,  Lieutenant  Band,  and  M.  Albi  (Administrator  of 
Dahomey).  Considering  that  in  ISIH)  tiic  IJoyal  Niger  Com- 
pany had  concluded  a  treaty  witli  the  King  of  Borgu,  and 
with  the  King  of  Gurma  to  the  nortli.  and  that  the  existence 
of  these  treaties  was  well  known  in  France,  the  news  ihi^ 
the  French  Government  was  abont  to  despatch  a  powerfjojl 
expedition  under  Captain  Decoenr  to  make  treaties  with 
Borgu,  was  received  in  England  with  considerable  surprise. 
AltliMiigli  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Borgu 
treaties  of  1890,  the  Niger  Company  determined  to  oheck- 
mate  Captain  DecoBur,  and  the  sequel  is  interesting.  Cap- 
tain Dec<Bttr*s  expedition  left  France  for  Dahomey  on  the 
24th  July,  1894 ;  four  days  later  Captain  Lugard  left 
England.    It  was,  as  the  Paiis  papers  said,  a  "veritable 
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steeplechase,''  but  it  was  won  on  the  lOth  November  hj 

Captain  Lugard,  who  made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Nikki. 
and  left  the  place  ou  his  return  jouniey  five  days  helurc 
Decceur  put  in  an  appearance.  The  reason  the  French  gave 
for  initiating  this  race,  was  that  the  chief  with  whom  the 
Niger  Company  had  oonelnded  their  1890  treaty  was  not  the 
aoknowledged  King  of  Borgu ;  the  King  of  Nikki  was,  they 
said,  the  real  ruler  of  all  Borgn,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Decceur  and  Albi  returned  from  Nikki  in  the  belief  that 
they  had  been  successful  in  nuiking  a  valid  treaty. 

The  ease  of  Captain  Tont^  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
certainly  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  French  methods.  The 
first  that  was  heard  of  him  was  an  application  made  on  his 
behalf  to  the  Koyal  Niger  Company  to  grant  him  a  free 
passage  to  Boussa,  since  he  was  desirous,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidoai,  of  proceeding  to  the  French  outposts  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Timbnctoo.  How  he  changed  his  from 
private  individual  to  political  agent  history  does  not  relate, 
but  his  next  appearance  was  as  head  of  a  Ficnch  expedition 
that  established  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Middle  Niger 
in  Boussa  territory,  and  opposite  to  Bajibo  on  the  left  bank 
(in  Sokoto  territory).  This  raid  into  British  territory  waa 
protested  against^  and  the  French  Government  ordered  Tont^ 
to  withdraw.  Meanwhile  other  French  expeditions  had 
enteretl  Borgu,  but  these  were  travelling  expeditions  for 
treaty  making,  and,  by  the  close  of  1895,  all  had  withdrawn 
to  Dahomey,  when,  for  a  whole  year,  no  French  representativea 
were  to  be  found  in  Borgu.  Twelve  months  later,  however,  the 
preparations  of  the  Niger  Company  for  the  Nup^  and  Horin 
war  gave  the  French  colonial  party  an  opportunity  of  indue* 
ing  France  to  disregard  all  previous  agreements  by  a  renewed 
invasion  ol  Jiorgu,  and  tu  propound  the  theory  (which  in  1885, 
we  may  remark,  she  had  refused  to  entertain)  that  treaties 
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must  be  foUowed  hj  efRMtiTe  occii]>atioii.  The  dangers  attend- 
ing such  a  course,  where  any  dispute  as  to  boundaries  exists,  . 
are  euormous,  and  a  knowledge  of  tlic  situation  of  the 
French  and  British  posts  in  West  Africa  in  tlie  spring 
of  1898,  speaks  ¥01110108  for  the  disdpluie  whioh  the 
•aboidinate  ofiben  were  able  to  maintain  among  the  natiTe 
troope  of  tbe  two  rival  powen.  In  some  instanees,  as  we 
i^liall  see,  tlie  Union  Jack  and  tlic  Tricolour  floated  from 
the  walls  of  the  same  town;  the  garris(jns  were  quartered  side 
by  side,  yet  nothing  of  even  an  unfriendly  nature  was  ever 
beard.  Both  aides  awaited  the  decision  of  the  Gommisaion 
aitting  in  Paris— >a  8iinati<m  as  extraordinary  as  any  in  the 
Annals  of  history. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  British  and  French  posts  stood 
at  this  time,  not  only  as  regards  Borgu,  but  also  as  to  the 
hinterland  of  the  Qold  Coast.  Sonth  of  the  9th  parallel  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  spheres  were  made  clear  aiongh 
by  the  agreement  of  1889,  and  the  conntry  that  was  in  dispute 
lay  between  this  parallel  and  a  line  drawn  from  Scgu  to 
Say  (about  13°  30'  N.),  while  a  line  continued  due  north" 
from  the  meridian  of  Newtown  to  meet  the  Segu-Say  line 
formed  the  western  limit,  and  the  conrse  of  the  Niger  from 
Say  to  Jebba  formed  the  eastern  limit  of  the  debatable 
grotrad.  Within  this  area  (with  tbe  exception  of  tbe 
neutral  rectangle  to  wliicli  we  shall  refer  presently)  both 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  a  series  of  fortified  posts, 
though  no  British  posts  had  been  established  north 
of  the  11th  parallel.  We  need,  therefore,  only  mention 
the  poets  that  were  occupied  by  British  and  French  troopa 
between  the  9th  and  11th  parallels.  Enumerating  these 
from  west  to  east,  we  find  that  they  were  as  f(dlows : 
British — Bosunu,  Wa,  Nasa,  Yarida,  ^^'alwale,  Gambaga, 
Bawku,  Borea,  Okuta,  Bere,  llesh%  Leaba,  Fort  Qoldie, 
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Jebba;  Fronoh-— Wa,  Tamil,  Eoantnm,  Oako,  Bofilo,  Eiri- 
Idri,  BmbUa,  Mftnigri,  Semere,  Wangara,  Birmi,  Knandi, 

Wari,  Bori,  Baiiikoro,  Kandi,  Sori,  Bui,  Nikki,  Shori, 
Borea,  Parakii,  Kishi,  Keuiiia,  Boussa,  Lafagon.  These  posts 
were  for  the  most  part  in  successive  lines,  and  in  no  case  liad 
the  Fienoh  line  of  posts  been  pushed  through  the  Biitish 
line  of  posts,  though  the  respeetive  lines  were  in  tonch  at  Wa 
on  the  west,  and  at  Borea  on  the  east.  Between  the  llth 
parallel  and  the  Segu-Say  line,  the  French  ha<l  al-oiit  a 
dozen  posts — all  situated  in  territory  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  by  light  of  treaties,  to  which  matter  we  are  now 
ooming. 

African  treaties  may,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  be  of 

doubtful  value,  still  the  Powers  assembled  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1885.  agrt-t-d  to  abide  hy  them  and  not  to 
question  their  validity  when  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
entered  into  should  be  made  known  by  one  Power  to  the 
others.  Presnmably,  therefore,  if  Great  Britain  oonelttded 
treaties  with  the  native  chiefe  whose  territories  lay  within 
what  could  be  reast^nably  considered  to  be  the  British  spliere 
of  influence,  those  treaties,  on  being  coinmunicated  to  the 
other  Powers,  would  give  Great  Britain  an  effective  claim  to 
the  territories,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  another 
Power  to  make  later  treaties  with  the  same  chie&  would  be 
{not  to  speak  too  strongly)  contrary  to  the  comity  of  nations. 
But,  as  in  the  absence  of  treaties  there  couM  be  no  claim 
to  territory,  and  as  with  the  fall  of  Daliomey,  France 
commenced  a  new  scheme  of  colonial  expansion,  she  set 
to  work  to  make  treaties  throughout  the  previously  men- 
tioned debatable  hinterlands.  The  worth  ol  these  treaties 
was,  doubtless,  discussed  ftiUy  by  the  Paris  Commission,  but 
about  their  priority  there  could  have  been  no  (question,  as  the 
following  list  will  show  : — 
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PUHOIFiX  TmBATlSi  COHOLUDBD  BT  OBKAX  BBIXAIN  AXB  FbAVCB. 


TBBAxna. 

DlXB  OF  BlCOTATinUL 

British. 

Fbknch. 

• 

Wa        .       .  . 
Yurida  . 
Gambaga 

San  sane  Manga  . 

Nikki 

Kishi 

BooMa  . 

l  iiiid  1897. 
,11  si  July,  1892. 
2Hth  May,  1894. 
8th  August,  1894. 
10th  November,  1894. 
13th  October,  1894. 
22nd  October,  1894. 
November,  1866, 
and 

SOfch  Janoaiy,  1890. 

189.5. 

24th  April,  1895. 
18th  April,  1896. 
28th  Januan-,  189.'>. 
26th  November,  1894. 
Ist  February,  1896. 
11th  Febniuy,  I898w 

Srd  July,  189S. 

Mossi  Kingdom 

Wagatlugu 

Leu 

Tumn     .  , 
Dasima  . 
Dawkita 

Huna 

Hanle     .       .  . 
Busuuu  .      .  . 
Daboya  . 
Truga 

Salnpa  , 
Gando  Sultanate  . 
Gando  . 

Borgu  Kingdom  . 
Sokoto  Empire 

2nd  .July,  1^94. 
2nd  July,  1894. 
<ith  February,  1897. 
(>th  Febmazy,  1897. 

1897. 
1897. 
1H94. 
1892. 

6U1  October,  1894. 
1892  and  1804. 

1892  and  1894. 
l8t  September,  1894. 
I8th  June,  188^3. 
1885, 1890, 1894. 
1890. 

1885  and  1890. 

Rati       .       ,  , 
Fada  Ngnnoa 

no.    .  . 

Bno 
Wan 

•      .      .      •  • 

9di  September,  1896. 
20th  January,  1895. 
20th  Januaiy,  1895. 
1896 

19th  Febraary,  1896. 
9th  February,  1895. 
12tb  AuguBtyl895. 
21tt  December,  1894. 

A  comparison  of  this  list  uf  treaties  with  tlu,*  list  of 
military  posts  as  recently  occupied  establiBhes  two  interesting 
facts,  Tis.  that  Great  Biitain  occupied  no  post  where  France 
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bad  priority  in  the  matter  of  troatioB  (because  wbereyer 
double  treatiee  bad  been  eonelnded,  tbe  Britieb  treaties  were 

the  first  si^K'(l),  and  that  France  ocenpiLHl  nniiu  rous  places 
whose  chiefs  had  made  treaties  with  no  other  Power  than 
Gkeat  Britain.  About  the  priority  of  these  treaties  there  is 
AO  more  to  be  said,  and  althongb,  from  tbe  &ct  that  tbe 
Britisb  Gorenmient  bad  careftdly  examined  and'  ratified  all 
the  treaties  eonelnded  by  tbe  Bo3ra]  Niger  Company  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain,  tlieir  validity  niij^ht  have  been  considered 
beyond  question,  the  Jfrench  Goverumeut  appeared  to  tliiuk 
otherwise.  lo  dispose  of  this  point,  we  will  quote  the  wording 
of  the  more  important  daoses  of  a  typical  treaty— that  con- 
•dnded  between  tbe  Boyal  Niger  Company  and  Boign  in  1890. 

*'We  the  Emir  and  chiefs  of  Boussa  (or  Borgu),  in  council 
assembled,  rt'presenting  our  country,  its  <lej)undencie9,  and  tribu- 
turicM  on  ]>otli  banks  of  tlie  River  Xi^^cr  and  as  far  back  as  our 
«luiiiiiiion  extends,  in  accordance  with  our  laws  and  customs  do  here- 
by a^^rco,  on  beluiif  of  ourselves  and  our  successors  for  ever. 

"  To  grant  to  tlm  Company  full  and  absolute  jurisdiction  over  all 
foreignen  to  our  terrttoriee— that  is  to  say,  over  all  penoni  within 
the  tMiitoiiM  Mfho  we  not  our  ]iative4iom  eofajeotf.  Snoh  jmiklioo 
tkm  ■hell  include  the  ri|^t  of  protection  of  mbhloceignen,  of  taxation 
■of  nich  l(n«%neny  criminal  and  civil  jariadioti<m  over  cnoh  foreigners. 

'*That  we  wiU  not  at  ai^  time  whatever  cede  any  part  of  our 
territoriflS  to  any  o^ier  person  or  State,  or  enter  into  any  agreement, 
treaty,  or  arrangement  with  any  foreign  Government  except  through 
and  with  the  ctmsent  of  the  rouijiany.  or,  if  the  Company  should  at 
any  time  so  <h'sire,  with  the  consent  ot  Liu-  (  Joverninent  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  aiul  Irehmd  and  Empress  of  India. 

"  To  place  oui-  territories  if  and  when  called  upon  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flag  of  Oreat  Btitehi.'* 

All  the  British  treaties  were  in  similar  form,  and  clear  and 
definite  in  every  particnlar ;  to  deny  their  valne  was  bopeleee, 
so  all  that  France'  conld  assert  was  that  tbe  chiefs  who  signed 

away  their  kingdoms  were  not  what  tlicy  professed  to  be. 
Defeated,  however,  by  the  conclusion  uf  tru:>h  treaties  with 
their  own  acknowledged  chieiB,  the  French  took  up  the  new 
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line  of  effective  ocoupatiou,  to  which  we  have  abready 
referred. 

The  principal  territory  in  diapute  was  this  kingdom  of 
Borgu,  and  the  reaaon  is  not  far  to  seek ;  France  desired 

access  tu  the  navi^^iiMe  waters  of  the  Middle  Niger  and  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  which,  until  the  Dahomey  railway  reaches 
the  interior,  and  that  from  Senegal  is  extended  eastward, 
would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  her  oommeroe.  Until 
recently  France  had  not  grasped  this  faot,  and  she  was  nnder 
the  impression  that,  with  a  little  expenditure,  it  wonld  be 
possil>]o  to  get  rid  of  the  natural  obstacles  which  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  Middle  Niger.  The  extent  of  these 
obstacles  was  not  thoroughly  understood;  for,  in  place  of 
the  few  miles  of  broken  water,  said  to  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boussa,  it  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Hourst, 
who  made  a  most  remarkable  voyage  from  Bamakn  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  that  for  a  distance  of  almost  a  thousand 
miles  above  l^oussa,  tlie  river  was  practically  uiinavigalile 
fur  anything  larger  than  a  canoe.  This,  then,  was  the 
principal  object  which  the  French  had  in  view  in  their 
forward  movement  in  Borgu.  Before  concluding  our  remarka 
on  the  subject  of  treaties,  there  are  a  few  details  which  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  lay  before  the  reader.  In  the  first  place, 
by  the  term  treaty,  as  we  liave  used  it,  is  implied  in  all  case* 
one  granting  pulitical  rights  to  one  or  other  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  not  a  mere  treaty  of  Mendship  and  commerce. 
Secondly,  in  the  case  of  the  "Siget  Territories,  all  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  Boyal  Niger  Company,  and  afterwards  ratified 
by  the  British  Government,  are  considered  by  International  law 
as  equivalent  to  treaties  concluded  by  the  Goveniment  itself. 
The  extent  of  country  north  uf  Borgu  over  which  the  Niger 
Company  had  treaty  rights  is  anothw  matter  that  zequires  to 
be  mentioned ;  for,  from  the  tabulated  list  of  treaties,  it  may 
not  be  quite  clear  that  Great  Britain  had  concluded  treaties 
to  the  north  of  Say,  whereas  she  could  produce  treaties  made 
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in  1890,1  ooTaring  both  banks  of  the  Niger  for  fire  hundred 
milee  or  more  abore  that  towiii  though,  as  a  matter  of  fsMst, 
she  had  no  winh  to  enforce  a  claim  to  this  part  of  the  riyer. 

The  Say-l>!iru:i  line  wiis  cliosi'U  by  Fraricp,  and  Say  was 
fixed  on  for  the  reason  that  it  was  situated  on  the  riglit 
bank  of  the  Niger ;  while  to  ehow  what  at  the  time  (1890) 
vas  the  popular  French  acceptance  of  the  tenne  of  the  agree- 
ment, we  mtkj  mention  that  the  B^ublique  Frangai»*e^  com- 
menting on  the  agreement,  said :  "  The  line  drawn  from 
Say,  on  the  Niger  to  Lake  Tchad  phices  the  kingdoms  of 
Borgu,  Sokoto,  and  Bornu,  the  richest  and  most  populous 
parte  of  the  Soudan,  within  the  spheres  of  the  British  poseea- 
aiona."  This  was  endorsed  by  the  Journal  de$  Debate,  the 
SieeUy  and  the  Tempgj  while  the  latter  paper  published  a 
map  showing  tho  British  sphere  as  limited  by  a  h^no  from  Say 
to  Barua  and  by  a  line  from  Sav  to  the  La*:os  boundary. 
Since  then,  however,  affairs  haye  changed,  and  the  Temjts  of 
the  2nd  March,  1898,  averred  that,  from  the  9th  parallel  to 
Say  was  a  no-manVland,  belonging  to  the  first  comer — in 
French  opinion,  France. 

"We  have  ^Jerhaps  said  enough  as  to  wliat  constitutetl  the 
British  and  French  claims  to  these  hinterlands  when  the 
Paris  Commission  assembled,  but  before  dismissing  the 
tnbject  it  wiU  be  interesting  to  sum  np  the  main  points- 
which,  80  ihr  as  the  public  are  aware,  were  mih  judite, 
France  claimed  vast  tracts  of  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  of  Lagos  Colony  (1)  as  being  hinter- 
lands of  Senegal  itkI  Dahomey;  (2)  by  priority  of  valid 
treaties ;  (3)  by  right  of  effective  occupation.  She  denied 
that  the  Say-Bama  line  was  intended,  in  any  way,  to  limit 
either  Power  to  the  west  or  east  respectively  of  Say  or  of 
Bama ;  she  refused  to  admit  the  treaties  concluded  by  the 
Boyal  Niger  Company  until  communicated  to  her  by  the 

1  At  this  (Itite  the  French  had  no  treaty  right*  farther  down  the 
rifer  than  SegiL 
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Britisli  GbTemment ;  and  she  demaiided  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  all  treaties  entered  into  by  the  two  Powers 

witli  tlie  same  chief.  Great  Britain,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
claimed  the  sunie  tracts  of  country  (1)  as  I'einir  hinterlands  (jf 
the  (Jold  Coast  and  Lagos  Colonies ;  (2)  hy  priority  of  valid 
treaties ;  (3)  by  the  duly  comnmnieated  and  duly  proclaimed 
proteetorate  assumed  (January,  1895)  over  all  countries  east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Li^os  Boundary  to  Say.*  8he 
refused  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  effective  occupation  us 
applying  to  any  but  the.ooast  regions  (Berlin  Conference, 
1885),  and  she  put  forward  an  indemnity  claim  on  account 
of  the  British  losses  at  Waima  or  Warina.  The  results  of 
the  Commission,  which  concluded  its  labours  on  the 
14th  June,  1898,  must  be  considered  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  and  a  study  of  the  text  of  the  Anglo-French  C*)n- 
veution-  signed  on  that  date  will  show  how  the  various 
•claima  have  been  amicably  adjusted. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  chapter — Germany, 
we  have  seen  how  she  suddenly  established  protectorates 
over  the  Cameroons  and  Togo  in  1884,  prior  to  which  date 
ashe  had  no  p(»ssessions  in  West  AlVica,  In  the  matter  of  the 
Caueroous,  had  the  British  Government  paid  attention  to 

'  The  Knri  of  Selhome,  replying  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (March,  IHIJM),  sn'ul:  Hoiissa  and  Nikki,  whioli  are  in  Borgn, 
have  l)y  Treaty  accepted  liritish  jtrotLction.  The  British  Protc'ctor.ite 
over  Borgu  was  formally  ni>titieil  to  the  French  Guveninient  on  the 
Ist  January,  l8i)>>,  and  through  informal  communications  the  French 
H^ovenment  had  been  awaxe  of  it  lor  nearly  three  yoan  belote  that 
date.  Bouflsa  was  oooupied  by  French  troops  in  Febmaryi  1607,  and 
Nikki  in  November,  1807.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  pro- 
tested against  these  occupations.  The  King  of  Bonssa  has  appealed 
for  protection  against  the  Vkeooh.  One  of  the  points  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  now  sitting  in  Paris  is  that  as  to  the 
respective  claims  of  Groat  Britain  and  France  to  the  possession  of 
Boussa  and  Nikki.** 

'  I'ide  iippendix  to  this  volume. 
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the  advioa  of  its  Consuls  at  Fsmando  Po — ^Bnrtcni  and 
others — who  pointed  out  the  valtie  of  this  ]>art  of  West 
Africa,  the  Union  Jack  would  have  been  flying  in  the 
Cameroous  half  a  century  a-u.  No  better  illuatration  is  to 
be  found  of  the  apathy  displayed  in- past  years  by  responsible 
Ministers  concerning  things  AMcan.  In  1857,  Captain 
F.  A.  Close,  H.M.S.  7}n^ntf  while  in  the  Ciuneroons  RiTer, 
was  requested  by  the  natives  to  take  over  tlu-  country  for 
Great  Jhitaiu.  I  was  mucli  surprised,"  he  says,  "  as  there 
was  no  Alxicau  land  hunger  iu  those  days.  The  West  Coast 
of  AMca  was  looked  on,  not  only  as  the  refage  for  the 
itestitnte  white  man,  bnt  as  the  white  man's  grave,  as  it  is 
now.  Neyertheless,  I  sent  the  carpenter's  crew  on  shore  to 
cut  down  a  tree,  and  made  a  flagstaff,  lioisted  the  Britisli 
flag,  and  took  possession,  reporting  it  to  the  British  Consul 
At  Fernando  Po."  The  Consul  apparently  took  no  steps  in 
the  matter,  as  the  oonntry  was  ncTsr  formally  annexed.  In 
1861  maoh  the  same  oocnned  again,  the  Commodore  of  the 
West  African  Sqnadron,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants, 
hoisting  the  British  flag  at  Port  Victoria,  Ambas  Bay.  The 
^tep  he  had  taken  was  reported  to  the  Goyernment  by  the 
Commodore,  who,  however,  was  told  to  confine  himself  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  not  attempt  the 
aoqnisition  of  Colonies."  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  now,  bnt  had  a 
little  wisdom  been  shown  a  few  years  ago,  Great  Britain  would 
have  been  saved  an  immensity  of  trouble,  and  the  map  of 
Africa  would  be  very  difierent  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

The  spheres  of  influence  assigned  to  Germany  at  the  Berlin 
Conference  of  1884-1885  were  somewhat  more  definite  than 
those  assigned  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  no  great 
dithcultv  has  ari-cii  in  the  demarcation  of  boundaries, 
though  lengthy  negotiations  and  various  agreements  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  and  between  Germany  and 
France  have  been  necessary  to  complete  everything  satis- 

Jt  f 
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factorily.  The  Anglo  German  Agreement,  signed  at  Berlin, 
July  let,  1890/  ratified  all  fonner  agreements,  and  defined 
the  boundaries  between  tbe  Gold  Coast  and  Togoland,  and 
the  boondary  between  the  Niger  Protectorate  and  the 

Cameroons.    Articles  IV.  aiid  V.  ran  as  follows 

AsnoLB  IV. 

In  West  Afrira  :  — 

1.  The  bouiidary  Itetwcen  tho  Gorman  protectorate  of  T<>cr,,  aint 
the  Britisli  Gokl  Coast  Cohmv  commeuces  on  the  coast  at  the  marks 
set  up  after  the  negotiationa  between  the  Commiasionera  of  the 
two  oountriee  of  the  14tfa  and  28th  at  July,  1886;  and  prooeede 
direct  northwards  to  the  6®  10'  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence  it 
rune  along  that  parallel  weatwarda  tall  it  reachea  the  left  bank  of 
the  River  Aka :  Ascends  the  mid-channel  of  that  river  to  the  6°  20' 
parallel  of  north  latitude  :  rims  alonfj  that  parallel  westwartls  to  the 
ripht  hank  of  the  River  Dohawe  or  Showe :  follows  that  hank  of  the 
river  till  it  reaches  tlie  jiarallul  ct.rrespomlini;  with  tho  point  <»f 
eontluence  of  the  River  Deine  with  the  Volta  ;  it  runs  alonrr  tliat 
parallel  westward  till  it  reaches  the  Voltii  :  from  that  point  it  ascenils 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volta  till  it  arrives  at  the  neutral  zone  eatabliahed 
by  the  Agreement  of  1888,  whidi  commenoea  at  the  confluence  of 
the  River  Dakka  with  the  Volta. 

Eadi  power  engages  to  withdraw  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  Agreement  all  its  officials  and  emplayit  from  territory  whidi  ta 
aasi^aied  t<>  the  oth«r  Power  by  the  above  delimitation. 

'2.  It  having  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  Powers  that 
no  river  exists  on  the  Gulf  of  Giiiiieu  correspondinir  with  that  marked 
on  maps  as  the  Rio  del  Rev.  t"  wliich  reference  was  made  in  the 
Agreement  of  Xt^So,  a  provisional  line  of  demarcation  is  adopted 
between  the  German  sphere  in  the  Cameroons  and  the  adjoining 
Dritiah  aphere,  which,  starting  from  the  head  of  the  Rio  dd  Rey 
creek,  goes  direct  to  the  point,  about  V*  8'  of  east  longitude,  marked 

Rapids  "  in  the  British  Admiralty  Ohart. 

Articlb  V. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  treaty  or  agreement,  nuide  by  or  on  behalf  of 
either  Power,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Benu^  ahall  interfere  with  the 
free  passage  of  goods  of  the  other  Power,  without  payment  of  transit 
dues,  to  and  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Chad. 

'  Ry  tliis  ajjrt'oment,  it  will  be  remembered,  Germany  recognized 
the  British  ]>rotectorate  over  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
and  Great  Britain  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany. 
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All  treaties  made  in  tenitorie*  intenreiuiig  l>etwefl]i  til*  BaBniand 
Laktt  Chad  shall  be  notified  by  one  Power  to  the  other. 

BegardiDg  the  neutral  zone  referred  to  in  Article  lY.  1, 
a  special  agreement  wee  made  in  1888  between  Great' 
Britain  and  Geimanj  that  neither  power  wonM  attempt  to 
eetahHsh  an  esehieiTe  inflnenoe  within  this  psrtienlar  area, 

which  may  be  described  as  a  sqnare  tract  of  country  situated 
between  tlie  eighth  and  tenth  parallels  and  between  about 
0°  4U'  E.and  1*-'  30'  W.  In  this  neutral  zone  are  two  impor- 
tant oommeroial  centres,  Salaga  and  Yendi,  whose  trade 
t^ermany  was  anxions  to  attract  to  Togoland  and  Great 
Britain  to  the  Gbld  Coast.  This  agreement  still  holds  good, 
though  tile  neutrality  of  the  zone  has  been  vidluted  by 
both  parties;  for  the  CTcnnaus  entered  it  from  the  east, 
attacked  and  burned  Salaga,  upon  which  the  British 
pushed  in  from  the  west  in  1894  and  made  treaties  with 
Tongn  and  Salaga.  Fnrther  negotiations  hare  now,  how- 
ever, re-established  the  eommercial  nentrality  of  the  sone, 
and  such  forces  of  the  two  Powers  as  had  entered  the 
territory  in  question  have  been  mutually  withdrawn.  The 
honndary  hetween  the  Gold  Coast  arid  Togoland  south  of  this 
neutral  aone  to  the  sea  (as  agreed  to  in  1890)  has  remained 
unaltered,  hut  a  series  of  arrangements  have  heen  entered 
into  as  to  the  boundary  between  the  Niger  Protectorate  and 
tlie  hinterland  of  the  Canieiouns. 

At  the  Berlin  Conference  (1885)  the  An.do-Gennan 
boundary  was  deeoiibed  roughly  as  running  irum  the  Kio 
del  Bay  to  the  Bapids  on  the  Cross  Biver ;  in  1886  this  line 
was  extended  north-east  to  a  point  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
Yola  on  the  lienue  River,  and  finally,  in  1893,  a  further 
extension  of  the  boumhiry  line  was  agreed  to  as  lollows  : — 
From  a  j>oint  on  the  Benue  thirty  miles  above  Yola  to  the 
point  where  the  thirteenth  degree  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich  is  intersected  by  the  tenth  degree  of  north 
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latitude ;  thence  to  a  point  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Chad  situated  thirty-five  minutes  east  of  the  meridian  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  of  Kuka,  this  l)eing  the  distance  between 
.the  meridian  of  Kuka  and  the  fourteenth  meridian  east  of 
Greenwich,  measured  on  the  map  published  by  the  Grerman 
Kolonial  Atlas  of  1892.    So  far,  therefore,  as  Anglo- Genuan 
boundaries  in  West  Africa  are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
little  likelihood  of  trouble  arising.    By  the  Franco-German 
agreement  of  July,  1897,  the  spheres  of  those  two  Powers 
in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts  were 
clearly  defined.    The  line  starts  from  Little  Popo  on  the 
joast  and  runs  east  along  the  channel  of  the  lagoon  to 
Grand  Popo,  thence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Mono 
River  as  far  as  the  seventh  parallel ;  from  that  point 
it  is  traced  due  north  to  the  ninth  parallel,  passes  slightly 
westward  to  the  tenth  parallel,  then  in  an  irregular  line  to 
the  point  where  the  eleventh  parallel  is  intersected  by  the  first 
degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich.    This  is  the  northern 
limit  of  the  German  sphere,  the  line  thence  following  the 
eleventh  parallel  westward  to  the  White  Volta,  whose  course 
•southwards  to  the  neutral  zone  completes  the  boundary. 
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WEST  AFRICAN  PRODUCTS.' 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  giving  a  brief  description  of  the 
principal  productions  of  the  land  (indigenous  and  cultivated), 
avoiding  as  much  as  possi])le  all  scientific  terms,  and  arrang- 
ing the  material  alj>habetically  for  simplicity  of  reference. 

Aloe,  see  Fibre. 
.  Baobab  {A<Jaiittiniia  d'njit'ita) Mimkey  Bread  fruit, 
Ethiopian  Sour  Gourd,  the  Knla  of  lioruu.  A  large  tree, 
with  thick  trunk.-  Widelv  distributed.  The  bark  vields 
excellent  fibre  for  paper-making,  etc  Fruit  acid  with 
medicinal  properties.  It  is  in  leaf  and  flower  during  the 
rains. 

Beniseed  {Stsfimum  hulicum) ;  gingelly,  sesame.  Cul- 
tivated for  its  seeds,  which  yield  a  pkntiful  oil,  used  for 
soap  and  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil.  Grows  to  a 
height  of  about  four  feet ;  is  cut  and  dried  like  hay,  when 
the  pods  burst  and  the  seeds  are  collected,  washed,  bleached, 
and  the  oil  extracted  by  jircssure.  Largely  exporte<l. 
Scf^avium  indirum  is  known  as  black  beniseed ;  white 
beniseed  is  a  very  similar  plant,  and  is  called  scientifically 

'  Lindk'V  and  Mooru's  Tre<ti<ury  of  Hot  any ;  Cookua  Oil-seedn  and 
Oil  in  the  Indian  Museum;  Keic  Bulletin;  Olivers  Flora  of  Trupicnl 
Africa;  H«>i»ker's  Xit/er  Flora  ;  Moloney's  Forestry  of  Went  Africa,  etc. 

•  The  trinik  of  tlie  tree  is  often  twenty  <»r  thirty  feet  in  (lianietei% 
while  the  height  seldom  exceeds  forty  feet. 
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Polygdla  hiUyraeea  or  rttrifolia.  Sails  in  the  Liyerpool 
market  at  about       per  ewt 

Calahak  JJe.\js'  {Pln/sosfifjfjin  re)n'uosum) ;  the  Ordeal 
Bt'iiii,  or  Eff-n',  of  Old  Calabar.    Large  pereimial  climber. 

Camwood  {Baphda  tUtida);  Barwood.  A  ahrub  (indi* 
genona)  growing  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  The  wood  gives  a 
deep  red  dye,  mnch  nsetl  by  the  natives  to  stain  their  bodies 
and  for  fetish  purposes.  Exported  iu  Isirge  quantities  to 
England  in  the  form  of  logs  (four  feet  long  by  one  foot  iu 
diameter),  and  sells  in  Liverpool  for  about  £15  per  ton. 
iSerra  Leone  exports  some  400  tons  per  annum. 

OAFSionic  (Copncum  annvum) ;  chillies,  red  pepper.  Low- 
growiug  annual.  The  ripe  fruit  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
ground  to  powder.  Snmlltr  kinds  are  known  as  bird- 
peppers."  Largely  riiltival*' I.  princ  ipally  for  local  use. 
tSmall  quantities  of  Sierra  Leune  chillies  sell  in  Liverpool  at 
about  d7«.  per  ewt. 

Cashew  Nirrs  {Anareardiim  oceiJetUale),  Indigenous 
tree,  resembling  a  walnut.  Nuts  or  seeds  eaten  roasted, 
and  from  tliem  is  extracted  an  oil  similar  to  almon<l  oil. 
Largely  exported  to  Germany,  where  they  are  used  for  cooking 
and  chocolate  manufacture. 

Cassava  {Manihot  utUiMitua,  and  if.  aipi);  Cassada, 
Mandioc,  Manioc.  Cultivated  for  its  roots,  in  many  parts 
the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  Cassava  bread  is  made  from 
meal  formed  from  tht^  grated  and  pressed  root.  M.  ulili.<si),ia 
is  known  as  Bitter  Cassava,  tlie  root  juice  of  which  is 
poisonous  and  requires  to  be  extracted  before  preparing  the 
meal ;  If.  aipi  is  known  as  Sweet  Cassava,  and  has  a  non- 
poisonous  root-juice. 

Ceueais,  see  (Chains. 

Cocoa  IThtobroina  caran) ;  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
West  Africa,  though  so  far  with  no  great  success,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  requires  careful  oultivtr 
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tion  far  eight  yean  before  it  amvee  at  its  foil  bearing 

stage. 

Coffee.  Two  Idnds  are  cultivaknl  at  Sierra  Leone, 
viz. : — sfpHophi/Ua  (which  is  also  found  growing  wild 
in  the  iulls)  and  liberiea.  Ike  latter,  known  as  Liberian 
eoffee,  is  exported  in  oondderable  qnantities,  and  fetches 
about  £2  per  ewt.  in  LiTerpool ;  *  it  has  a  good  and  large 
berry,  and  comes  into  Ix-aring  sooner  than  .stenophyVa^ 
which,  however,  has  the  finer  ilavour.  Neither  are  equal  in 
quality  to  Coffea  arabicOf  which  is  not  cultivated  in  West 
Africa. 

CoiB  and  ConkE,  see  Fibbis  and  Palms. 

Cotton  (OoHsypium  barbaden$e)'  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  West  Africa,  and  is  fxtun>ively  euhivated  in  .some 
districts,  though  more  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  local 
demands  than  for  export.  In  the  latter  respect,  as  we 
mentionfid  in  Chapter  XL,  the  trade  in  this  article  has 
proved  a  disappointment;  great  hopes  ware  entertained  at 
one  time  that  Manchester  would  be  able  to  draw  largely  on 
West  Africa  for  her  sn})plies,  but  so  far  the  total  animal 
value  of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  West 
Afidca  has  never  exceeded  a  few  thousand  pounds.  During 
the  Amtrican  War  the  price  of  cotton  became  so  hi^  that 
the  West  Coast  merchants  saw  an  opportunity  for  developing 
this  trade  ;  thev  accordin<dv  sent  out  machinerv  and  started 
Operations  in  many  ditierent  j)arts,  chielly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos.  Little,  however,  came 
of  the  enterprise,  for  with  the  conclusion  of  the  American 
War  pxioes  Ml  again,  and  there  was  no  market  for  Weet 
African  cotton.  BtiU  an  improvement  took  place  for  a  hm 
years,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  : — 

*  In  bond ;  the  duty  on  ooffee  ooming  into  England  ii  l^d,  per  lb. ; 
4Soooa  111  per  lb. 

*  Chujfpum  ku^aeeum  and  ariormm. 
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For  ihe  past  few  yem  thd  export  of  tlds  artide  eyen  from 

Lagos  aud  the  Gold  Coast  lias  Iteen  so  insignificant,  that  it«^ 
Taiue  has  n(tt  hceii  separately  recorded  ;  while  from  other 
parts  of  British  West  Africa  no  considerable  amount  of 
cotton  has  ever  been  exported.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  when  it  is  known  that  it  grows  freely 
in  every  variety  of  soil  and  is  cultivated  with  the  minimum 
of  hilidur,  hut,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  natives  are  mufit  conservative  in  their  ideas,  and 
prefer  makiDg  up  their  own  cloth  to  purchasing  veady-madft 
European  material.  Another  point  is  that  West  Afiioan 
cotton  (as  grown  in  the  British  possessions)  is  of  an  inferior 
kind,  tliat  yruun  near  Lagos  being  of  a  brown  colour,  longh 
and  short.  Mr.  Scott  Elliot  says: — -'"The  quality  is  not 
good,  being  only  ab<»ut  one  inch  long  in  staple,  and  cannot  be 
easily  spun  over  thirty  hanks ;  it  is,  therefore,  aolj  worth 
about  .  5(2.  to  Qd.  a  pound  in  Manchester.  The  cotton  grown 
in  the  country  is  worked  into  a  fairly  strong  coarse  sheetiiig 
by  tlie  natives. in  every  vilhige.  It  is  first  combed  or  ctirded 
by  means  of  two  brushes  ^boards  six  to  nine  inches  with 
handles),  studded  with  vertical  steel  wires.   The  lengths  aie 
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spun  into  thread,  and  apparently  have  to  be  wound  and 
re-wound  two  or  three  times  before  the  thread  is  in  a  fit 

condition  for  weaving.  This  proi*ess  of  winding  seems  t<v 
require  exposure,  and  sometimes  one  sees  the  thn  ads  pegged 
out  in  a  great  square  with  aidea  forty  to  fifty  feet  long, 
round  which  a  slaye  with  a  spindle  walks  carefully/** 

When  the  natives  have  been  educated  up  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  doubtless  the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  receive  due 
attention,  and  experiments  at  the  different  botanical  stations 
on  the  Coast  have  proved  that  Egyptian,  Sea  Island,-  and 
five  other  varieties  can  be  grown  with  very  little  care.  It 
has  also  been  recently  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  the 
cotton,  bruised  and  prepared  with  lime-juice  and  water,  form 
a  valuable  remedy  for  dysentery,  while  cotton  seeds  provide 
an  oil  almost  equal  to  olive  oil,  uud  the  residue  forms  an  oil 
cake  suitable  for  feeding  cattle. 

Cotton  Tbee,  or  Silk- Cotton  Tree  {Eriodendrm  anfrac" 
tuofwn).^  Laige  tree  with  buttress  trunk.  The  feathery 
wool  from  the  seeds  used  for  stufiing  pillows,  etc.  An  oil  * 
from  the  seeds.    Also  a  gum  from  the  bark  used  medicinally. 

Cola,  see  Kola. 

Dies.  See  under  head  of  Camwood,  Henna,  Indigo,  etc. 
There  are  numerous  other  native  dyes,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  Louehocarpus  eyanefcens  (Country  Blue,  & 
species  of  indigo) ;  Coehlo^pertnum  Hnetorvum,^h.eTOoi  of  which 
gives  a  yellow  dye  ;  Ci  atrnsp^^rmum  Imtrinum  and  Xylopia 
pohjcarpa,  both  with  a  yellow  dye  from  the  bark  ;  Gnimilea 
paychoirioide^,  Tn'chilia  hendelotti,  Uhizophora  raninoaa 
(mangrove),  and  Sorghum  vulgare  (Guinea  com),  red  dyes ; 
while  the  seeds  of  the  common  tree  Vitex  eienkowski  yield 
a  black  dye  which  is  used  for  ink. 

*  Cok>iiial  Report ;  Sierra  Leone,  No.  8 ;  1896. 

*  Or  American,  G.  barbademe,  *  Kapok. 

*  Worth  about  £0  per  ton. 
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FiBBBB.  The  bark  of  various  trees  yields  good  fibre,  used 
by  the  natiires  fbr  cordage,  etc.  The  better  kinds  are  obtained 

from  Stprculiti  clnerer,  Greicia  aftintica,  Sesl>nnia  ncuh'afa,* 
and  the  bjiobab.  "  Dodo -cloth  "  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the 
Hpokpoka  tree  of  Sierra  Leone  *  {Tabem(Bmontana  era <if a), 
and  a  Tory  good  fibre  is  produced  by  Triumfetta  9em%tTiUtba^ 
while  the  large  dimber  known  as  West  Indian  Filbert 
{Enfada  scandeiis)  is  much  nsed  for  ropes.  Amongst  other 
tibre-prudnciiii;-  plants  may  be  mentioned  ])!in;ina.  cocoanut 
(coir  and  coprah),  bowstring  hemp,  jnte,  various  species  of 
aloe/^  and  Rapkia  vlitifrra  (Bamboo  palm,  African  Bass, 
Fiassava) ;  see  Falmb,  Piabsata. 

Fbuitb.  None  arc  exported.  The  following  are  found 
either  wild  or  cultiTated  in  diflerent  parts  of  West  AMoa: — 
bananas,  custard  a}<ph*s,  cocoamits,  figs,  guavas,  limes,  man- 
goes, oranges,  pine-ajtpK's,  plantains,  pomegranates.  })opo\vs, 
avocado  pears  (alligator  pears),  plums,  country-grapes, 
locusts,  monkey  bread,  melons,  tamarinds,  water  melons,  etc. 

GiNOBB  {Zingiber  officinale).  Cultivated.  The  under- 
ground  stems  (above  the  roots)  are  dug  up,  and  when  scraped 
are  known  as  "white  ginger,"  nnscraped  "black  giu-L-r." 
The  export  is  small  ;  Siena  Leune  ginger  fetches  about 
17e,  6d,  per  cwt.  iu  the  Liverpool  market. 

Gold,  see  Chapter  lY. 

Gbaimb.^  The  principal  grains  or  cereak  of  the  country 
are: — Sierra  Leone  Millet  {Paspalvm  exile) ^  commonly 

known  as  "Hungry  Rice;"  African  ^lillet  {Pcnmsetum 
t>/i>hoi(l  iuiii),  Kous,  (lero,  in  Bornu  (ju<.<ub ;  Maize  (Zfi 
mays)^  growing  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  from  wliich 
is  made  bread  called  kankie  and  beer  called  pittos  Bice 

'  The  Danchi  of  India. 

*  Rubber  i»  obtained  from  the  busk  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree. 
'  Chiefly  for  Hshing-nets  and  amall  oorda. 
-*  Moue  exported. 
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{Or;fz<i  sativa),  wild  and  eultivatt-d  ;  Indian  Millet,  or 
Goiaea  corn  {Sorghum  I'nl'jarf),  tlie  dawa  of  Hausaiand, 
ete.,  which  is  town  in  Apiil  and  reaped  at  the  end  of 
Beeember. 

€teouKD  Nim'  (Araekis  hypogma),  earth-pea;  widely 

cultivated  and  exported.  The  seeds  are  used  as  food,  roasted 
or  boiled,  by  natives  and  Kuro}>eans,  inakinj^,  amonust  other 
things,  aa  excellent,  thick  pea-soup.  They  are  exported  to 
Europe  either  with  or  without  the  sheila,  and  the  oil 
extraetod  from  them  is  used,  aa  a  substitute  for  oUtb  oil,  for 
delioate  maehinery,  in  the  mannfaetOTO  of  bntterine,  pomade, 
and  soap :  while  the  refuse  is  made  up  into  oil-cake  for 
cattle.  iStiii  in  the  laTerpool  market  at  about  £10  or  £12 
per  ton. 

GuiNKA  Gbaiks;  Grains  of  Paradise;  Melegneta'  pepper 
{Awumum  meUgtieUi).   Seeds  golden  brown,  hard,  and  of 

pnnprent  taste.  Used  in  Africa  as  spice,  in  England  to 
flavour  wine  and  beer,  as  well  ivs  in  the  pre}»aration  of  cattle 
medicines.  This  was  the  pepper  "  exported  by  the  earliest 
European  trailers  (Captain  Windham  and  othm)  from 
Benin  and  elsewhere.  Of  late  years^  the  demand  in  Europe 
seems  to  have  almost  ceased. 

Gums  (including  fossil  resin,  t^um,  copal,  etc.).  Numerous 
varieties,  forming  an  important  export  trade,  are  produced 
by  both  large  trees  and  small  shrubs.  Sterculia  (ragacaniha 
(a  tiee  forty  at  fifty  feet  in  height)  yields  oommon  gum 
arabic ;  BnUamadendron  africamm  (a  shrub  or  small  tree), 
mixed  with  gum  arabic  for  the  market ;  Oanairium  eduU,  a 
scented  gum;  Anaraidiuvi  or»- i  den  tale ;  Conlijii  afrlcana 
(large  tree) ;  '  Daniellia  thurip  ra^  the  Frankincense  tree  o£ 
Sierra  Leone  (large  tree),  yielding  a  scented  gum  ;  Ogea  gum 
(Yoruba  country),  somewhat  similar  to  the  last;  Alhizzia 

'  Vide  ChaI)tt^r  II.  -  Or  Malayuetta, 

'  Gum  utiiid  by  nutivus  for  making  size  for  whiteirMh. 
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Uhleh  (the  Siris  tree  of  India) ; '  Albitzia  brownsi,  a  fine 

guiu-like  cupal ;  Sarrorej'halu!^  esculentis  (Sierra  Ltoue 
peach)  ;  Acacia  melli/era,  erubescem^  verek,  nehourt  d, 
adan$oniif  aUnda,  arabica,^  Senegal,  ethaica,^  seyal;*  Copai'- 
f9ra  guibowfiiana  (laige  tree)  yields  a  white  gam  (oopal), 
the  fonndatum  of  all  fine  wniBhes ;  and  it  fetohee,  in 
London,  7d.  •  to  lOd.  per  lb. ;  Copaifera  colcpkospermum 
(copal),  iron-woud. 

Beaides  these,  gum  is  extracted  from  many  other  indigenous 
trees ;  some  varieties  are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  tree,  others 
are  found  by  digging,  having  dropped  from  the  tree  and 
snnk  into  the  earth.  When  brought  to  Europe  the  gums  are 
carefully  sorted  for  tlie  market,  white  and  pure  gum  being 
the  most  valuable.  *'  Senegal  "  fetches  about  90*-.  per  cwt. ; 
"  Sierra  Leone "  copal  (C.  yuibourliana)  1*.  6d.  per  lb. 
(cleaned) ;  "  Aoora  "  copal  (fossil  resin)  £5  per  cwt.  cleaned, 
and  half  that  price  iu  its  raw  state.  The  gums  are  used  in 
Europe  for  the  foUowinpf,  among  other,  purposes,  vis. : — 
drugs,  ph.inuncy,  distillation,  (.■oiifectioncry,  dressing  lace, 
linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc.,  and  for  sticking  purposes,  as 
well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  ink,  blacking,  etc. 

Hemp  {Cantiabia  aativa).  Bowstring  hemp,  or  African 
ilax  (SanMviera  ffuinemUs)  grows  wild  and  yields  a  good 
fibre  (from  the  leaves).^   See  Fibbes. 

Henna  (Lnti's<ji,i((  nlln) :  a  slirub  about  six  feet  in  height; 
used  by  the  natives  (chiefly  by  Mohammedans)  for  dyeing  the 
finger-nails  red.  Cultivated. 

*  The  leaves  and  twigs  furnish  fodder  for  camels. 

'  Gum  arabic;  the  hahool  i4  India. 

'  Best  irnni  aralnc,  known  in  commerce  as  Kordufau,  Picked  Turkey^ 
white  Sennaai  .  or  St.'ni';jal  .i,nini. 

*  Inferior  gum  arabic,  known  in  commeice  as  Suakim  Talka  or 
Talca  gum. 

*  The  leavee  are  three  or  four  feet  in  length,  and  forty  pounds  of 
leayet  yield  about  one  pound  of  fibre. 
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Hmn  AMD  SsiMB,  of  cattle,  sheep^  and  goats,  are  ex- 
ported raw  and  tanned,  the  latter  cbiefly  overland  to  the 

Mediterranean.'  Monkey  skins  are  exported  in  great  numbers 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  see  Chapter  IV. 

Indiqo  ([ndujf'ffra  finrforia,  anily  trita,  hirsuta,  endeca* 
pkyUa,  ewMophylUk^  dipkyUa-^  ia  eztensiYelj  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  West  Afne%*  and  has  donbtlees  been  known 
in  the  country  and  need  as  a  dye  from  time  immemorial,  yet 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  article  of  export.  The  vcrv 
small  amount  that  has  been  brought  to  Europe  has  never 
given  reason  to  believe  that  the  land  produces  mnch  more 
than  snffieient  for  the  leqniTements  of  the  natives ;  neither  is 
the  quality  of  West  African  indigo  high  enong^  to  enable  it  to 
bold  Its  own  against  that  im^x^rted  from  India,  where  its  cul- 
tivation lias  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perlectiou.* 

India  Rubber,  see  Rubber. 

Iyobt.  The  trade  in  ivory  is  a  decreasing  one;  the 
•tored  ivory  has  mostly  been  disposed  of,  and,  owing  to  the 
general  disturbed  state  of  the  interior,  the  natives  are 

unable  to  devote  their  attention  to  elephant-hunting  to  any 
great  extent.  Though  the  herds  of  elephants  are  not  as 
numerous  as  they  formerly  were,  considerable  numbers  are 
still  found  in  the  hinterland  of  ail  the  British  possessions, 
and  the  export  of  ivory  from  the  Niger  is  by  no  means 
insignificant.*  It  seems  very  donbtfril  if  the  trade  in  this 
article  from  West  Africa  will  ever  increase. 

*  Vide  Hiii^a-  l':i5. 

*  Also  Lonc/t'X'firjii'.*  cynn^fct'nx  (West  African  iiitli;^i)),  a  woody 
climber  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  yieltling  a  gtjocl  antl  pcniiuuuut 
blue  dye. 

*  Flowers  from  Augoit  to  March ;  plants  out  down  before  the 
.flowering  stage. 

«  In  England  a  pound  of  Bengal  indigo  is  worth  about  7«.  Sif.;  a 
pound  of  West  African  about  U, 
>  Vide  page  227. 
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Jute  (Corchorm  olitoriiuf),  the  jute  of  commerce,  wild  and 
cultivated.  Ite  onltiyatioa  is  bong  ensonraged  in  all  the 
BritiBh  pooooBnioM^  and  ttq^erimeiUa  at  the  Old  Oalabar 
botanical  station  have  proved  most  snooeiifiiL 

Kernels,  see  Palm  Oil. 

Kola  (Cda  arumiiiata)  \  tirr  twenty  to  thirty  feet  iu 
height,  both  indigenous  and  cultivate  l  in  most  parts  of  Weet 
Afirioa  between  5""  8.  and  lO"*  N.  Lat.'  Tha  nuts,  whieh  axe 
somewhat  bitter  in  taste,  am  highly  ooteemod  hj  the  salms, 
and  haye  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  Sngiaad  and 
worked  up  with  coeoii  ainl  other  materials.  To  the  Aluham- 
medan  of  West  Atrica  the  kohi  uut  supplies  the  pla^e  of  coffee, 
in  such  request  with  his  Oriental  co-religionists ;  while  for 
satisfying  the  cravings  of  hnnger  and  thirsl^  and  for  ita 
immense  sostaining  powers  against  fSBttigne,  it  is  deemed  equal 
to  the  dried  dates  of  the  Bedonins.  It  is  said  to  render 
putrid  water  agreeable,  and  tlie  roots  of  the  kola  tree  are 
used,  far  and.  wide,  as  ehewsticks  "  for  cleaning  the  teeth 
and  sweetening  the  breath.  The  nnt  itself  yaries  ia  aiia  fiom 
the  dimensions  of  an  osdinary  chestant  to  abont  two  or  tfaxae 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  shell  which  has  three 
or  four  divisions,  enabling:  it  to  be  divide<l  without  breaking. 
**  To  the  African,"  says  Mouteil,  "  the  kola  nut  is  as  indis- 
pensable as  beetul  to  the  Hindu  or  native  of  Anani,  as  o}iium 
to  the  Chinaman,  as  cigarettes  to  the  Spaniard,  as  the  dog  to 
the  blind  man.*'  In  colour  the  flesh  ranges  from  white  to 
red,  and  the  nuts  are  sorted  according  to  their  colour,  which 
is  often  of  very  irreat  importance,  lor  kola  nuts  enter  into  the 
daily  life  of  all  West  African  Mohammedans,  and  constitute 
almost  a  langimge.  (Jliers  of  marriage,  refusals  and  accept- 
ances, declarations  of  war,  and  countless  other  transactions 
are  arranged  by  means  of  the  number  and  colour  of  kola  nuts- 

>  It  thrives  on  all  soilBy  and  b  found  at  all  heights  from  ■e»-leT«lto 
30UO  feet  or  more* 
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sinuig  together  (or  oUiarwiee),  ead  eeiit  bj  one  perty  to 
another.  The  firet  eot  of  finendship  md  hoepitality  is  a 

present  of  white  kola  nuts,  and  before  commencing  any  dis- 
cussion of  a  political  w  other  nature,  the  breftkiug  of  the 
kola  nut  of  irieudship  is  a  necessity. 

The  n«tB  grow  in  bvnehee  of  three  or  four,  and  their  expoii 
into  the  oonntries  of  the  Sondan,  eien  ae  far  east  as  Khartoan, 
is  a  vary  flourishing  trade.  For  long  journeys  the  red  nuts 
are  considereil  the  best,  and  they  are  packed  witli  the  greatest 
care  in  large  leather-covered  baskets,  holduiL:  three  or  four 
thousand.  Each  layer  of  nuts  is  oovered  with  leaves,  and 
spriakied  with  watei^  ae  it  is  neeeesary  for  them  to  be  kept 
moist ;  but  no  air  must  reach  them,  otherwise  they  divide  and 
become  hard,  when  they  are  ahnost  Talnelees.  An  estimale 
of  their  value  as  they  travel  further  from  the  place  of  growth 
may  be  fonued  by  knowing  that  a  kola  nut  is  originally 
werth  about  five  oowries ;  at  Kano  it  is  worth  one  hundred 
and  twenty  cowries^  and  at  Knka  three  hundred.  In  the 
liyerpool  market  they  feteh  about  Zd.  per  lb.  A  full  and 
earefal  analysis  of  the  kola  nut  will  be  found  in  Semler, 
Troj'tsche  Agrikultur,  1892,  page  200. 

Locust  {Parkin  JnijhAntui)^  African  locust.  A  large  tree, 
with  edible  seeds,  used  by  the  natives  aa  a  substitute  for  ooffee 
and  dkoecdate. 

Loofah  {Luff a  n^ijypiitiea) ;  used  for  brushes  and  sponges ; 
small  quantities  exported.    The  seeds  yield  sn  oiL 

3lANi(»r.  see  Cassava. 

MiNER-VLS.  With  the  exception  of  gold  and  iron,  few 
minerals  have  been  as  yet  found  in  West  Afriea,  Tin  has 
been  disoovered  in  the  Niger  Temtories,  and  it  is  imagined 
that  it  exists  in  eonsiderable  quantities. 

Oils  with  vmions  properties  are  extracted  from  numerous 
seedsand  nuts,  .«>uch  as  P< ofJinch  thra  macroulnjUa  ;  the  fr(tr(, 
or  Coooa  plum;  Mabo  seeds;  M'Poga  nuts;  Niko  seeds ^ 
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6eed8  of  the  cucumber,  water  melon,  colocynth,  pumpldn, 
bamboo  palm,  etc.  See  Bbkissbd,  Cashew,  Ground  kitt. 
Hemp,  Loofah,  Palms,  Palm  Oil. 

Palms.  The  principal  palms  found  in  the  country  are  : — 
Oil  palm  {Kliris  fjn Inrrri^is)^^  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
see  Palm  Oil  ;  Cocoa-nut  {Cocos  nudfera),'  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet ;  the  thick  fibrous  rind  of  the  fruit  yields  coir 
fibre,  and  a  raluable  oil  (used  for  cooking,  burning,  and 
candle  and  soap  making)  is  obtained  from  the  fruit;  Date 
(Phopmx  daetyUfera),  in  small  quantities  ;  Palmyra  (Boraj*''nft 
filiht'lllj'ormu-t  or  .Tth'oi>um) ;  Doiun,  or  Gingerbread  Tree 
(Hi/phsene  th»  hai'ra  or  fjuiiieeims),  grows  to  a  height  of  thirty 
feet,  the  rind  of  the  fruit  is  eaten ;  Bamboo-palm  {Baphia 
vinifera),  leaf-stalk  used  for  poles  (a  substitute  for  bamboos), 
leaves  used  for  thatch,  basket-making,  and  oth^r  purposes, 
seeds  yieM  an  oil,  see  Rubber;  lUtphia  h>>okrri,^  leaves 
usL'd  for  thatch,  cloths,  huniinocks,  niats,  baskets,  etc.,  and  a 
good  wine  is  obtained  from  the  sap;  Baphia  iceln:it<rl,{i^ 
leaves  woven  into  cloth ;  Oalamus,  stems  used  for  basket- 
making  ;  Phanix  ftpinona,  young  leaves  used  for  making  hats, 
fruit  edible,  wine  made  from  the  sap ;  SeeJerosperma  mantni^ 
gtemk'ss  palm,  leaves  used  tor  thatching;  Pododoccus  harteri, 
small  tree  about  eight  feet  higli. 

Palm  Oil,  the  principal  export  from  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  ElaU  guineetisut,  which 
both  grows  wild  and  is  cultivated  in  the  regions  adjacent  to 
the  Coast.  The  tree  bears  best  when  growing  in  damp  soil, 
aud  when  no  taller  than  twelve  feet,  though  it  attains  doulile 
this  height  as  it  advances  in  age.  The  fruit  grows  ill  large 
prickly  clusters,  aud  its  skin  is  of  a  bright  red  or  orange 
xiolour,  turning  to  yellow  when  ripe ;  its  pulp  is  somewhat 

'  \Vine  is  made  from  the  sjip  of  the  oil  palm, 
'  CultivattMl  ;  not  iiKli^'i'iious  to  West  Africs* 
*  Wild,  and  cultivated  fur  its  wine. 
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bitter  in  taste,  and  reddish-white  in  colour,  and  within  the 
frnit  is  a  stone  (with  kernel),  abont  the  sise  of  a  filbert  An 

average  tree  eommences  to  bear  between  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  year,  lasts  in  bearing  for  about  forty  years,  and  yields 
twenty  pounds  of  nuts  '  in  a  season,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
the  year.'  The  natives  have  varions  nses  for  the  oil ;  in 
cooking  it  takes  the  place  of  the  ghee  of  India,  and  a 
favourite  West  AMcan  dish  of  both  natives  and  Europeans 
is  "palm-oil  chop,"  which  consists  of  meat  or  tish  swiiiiniing 
in  palm-oil ;  again,  it  is  used  as  a  pomade  fi^r  tlie  hair,  as  a 
lubricant  for  the  skin,  and  for  burning  in  the  primitive  lamps 
of  the  houses^  For  these  purposes  it  is  somewhat  roughly 
prepared.  After  the  nuts  are  gathered,  they  are  kept  in  a  hot 
place  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  stones  are  removed,  and 
the  pulp  is  l»oiled  in  an  iron  pot.  This  c«»mph)ted,  ihv  mass 
is  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  then  mixed  with  water,  and 
again  boiled,  until  the  oil  floats  out  and  is  akinuned  ofl'  tiie 
surfiMse  of  the  water. 

For  export,  a  more  elaborate  process  is  followed.  The 
bunches  of  nuts  are  cut  from  the  trees,  and  the  husks  carefully 
remowd.  The  flesh  of  the  fruit,  i.e.  tlie  }»ulp,  is  at  this  time 
hard,  and,  before  til©  stone  <  aii  be  extracted,  lias  to  be 
softened;  the  nuts  are  therefore  buried  in  a  deep  pit  for 
several  weeks,  which  produces  decomposition  and  renders 
them  soft.  They  are  now  placed  in  a  wooden  mortar,  and 
pounded  until  the  flesh  leaves  the  stone,  when  a  treatment 
similar  to  tliat  descnbe<l  above  is  followed,  conelnding  with 
the  straining  of  the  oil  through  a  tine  net  bag.  This  is  the 
general  method  of  preparation,  and  the  value  of  the  oil  in  the 
English  market  depends  on  the  care  with  which  it  has  been 

*  The  weight  of  the  oil  extracted  is  equal  to  nearly  half  tlio  weight 
of  the  nuts  ;  one  p^allon  of  palm  uil  weighs  9  lb*.,  and  it  takes  about 
flOCK)  bunches  to  mnkf  one  ton  of  oil. 

^  Nuts  gathered  in  the  raioy  seaaon  furniah  the  best  oil. 
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prepared,  as  weli  as  on  the  particular  locality  in  whicli  the 
tree  grows.    The  trade  terms  for  the  different  qualities 
imported  into  England  m  '<kard,**  "aoV  "medium," 
"  regular,**  and  "  irregular."   "  Hard  **  oil  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  st^arine,  is  used  principally  by  candle-makers, 
and  conies  from  the  Gold  Const,  Niger,  Brass,  and  New 
Calabar ;  ^'  soft  "  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 
for  lubricating  pupoees^*  and  is  imported  from  Sierra  Leone, 
Shorboro,  Lagos,  Bonny,  Opobo,  and  Old  Calabar;  while 
'*  medium  **  oil  is  either  <^  the  two  former  qualities  which  sets 
aft«r  melting.'-    The  terms  "  regular  "  and  *'  irregular  *'  refer 
to  tlie  h»cality  from  whic  h  the  oil  comes  (the  former  from  the 
Oil  Rivers,  the  latter  from  other  parts),  and  are  used  to 
Specify  the  allowancci  made  to  the  buyer,  for  impurities. 
Lagos  oil  is  the  finest,  softest,  and  most  neutral,  and  is  con- 
sidered quite  pure  ;  ^  but  all  other  oils  are  analysed  before 
sale  (ill  Liverpool),  the  buyer  of  "  regular  oil  "  getting  an 
impurity  allowance  of  2  per  cent.,  and  the  buyer  of 
"irregular"  oil  receiving  the  full  allowance  for  impu- 
rities. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  in  palm  oil,  the  following  figures 

are  interesting,  as  showing  the  increase  in  the  amount  im- 
ported into  Great  liritain,  at  diffei-ent  periods,  from  the  whole 
of  West  Africa:— J  71)0,  2599  cwts. ;  1800,  4467;  1810, 
25,754;  1820,17,456;  1830,213,467;  1840,315,458;  1850, 
434,460  ;  I860)  804,326 ;  1670,  868,270 ;  1880,  1,026,880 ; 
1806,  1,204,679.  This,  of  oourse^  does  not  represent  the 
whole  of  the  trade,  since  very  large  quantities  of  the  oil  go 
direct  to  other  fainipeaii  countries.  Tlie  price  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  varies  immeasely ;  ia  January,  1898,  the  best 

'  A  certain  anionnt  of  jrlyrniiH'  omuu  s  from  pahn  oil,  and  wheu 
rBtiuetl  is  usud  in  the  prt^paratiun  ol  auMlicines,  nttro-gI^'cttriu«,  &c. 
*  Hard  oil  ia  as  thick  as  butter,  soft  oil  is  Hquid. 
>  Much  used  in  South  Wales  in  tin-i'late  meniifaetiiie. 
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oil  was  being  sold  at  22^.  per  ton,  though  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  worth  almost  doable  that  amount. 

The  utilisation  of  the  kMneb '  of  the  fruit  is  of  oon- 
pufttitely  reooni  dste,  the  tet  regultt  importers  being 
Messrs.  Hntton  and  Sons,  who  commenced  the  import  in 
1848,  since  which  time  the  trade  has  increuscd  steadily. 
The  oil  obtained  lor  these  keniels  is  sold  in  two  qualities, 
▼is.  white  and  black  (ot  bcown).  In  tlie  Biaiiufaotn»  of  both 
kimlB  of  petal  kernel  oO,  it  is  Importeat  to  erosli  the  stoae 
eenAilI J  so  es  to  eztrset  the  kenel  whole.  The  white  oil  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner : — The  kernds  are  flnt 
P'.nmded  tine  in  a  wooden  mortar;  then  ground  under  a 
grinding  stone,  after  which  the  mass  is  pot  into  cold  WAter 
sad  stined,  ustil  the  oil  rises  in  white  liunps  on  the  sufooe 
of  the  weter,  when  it  is  skimmsd  off,  bofled,  sad  hlseohed  in 
the  son .  The  proeees  followed  to  prodnoe  bleek  (or  brown )  oil 
is  soniewliiit  ditiereut :— Tlie  kernels  are  tried  in  a  pan,  which 
extracts  a  certain  amount  of  oil ;  this  is  strained,  and  the 
kernels  are  then  pounded  and  ground  and  then  placed  into 
boiling  water,  the  oil  being  ekimmed  off  se  it  rises  to  the 
soffsee.  The  pulpy  mess  xtmsining  is  sabjeeted  to  farther 
trsetaient  It  is  rMnored  firam  the  fire,  mi  spxesd  oat  in  a 

large  vessel  to  cool,  tlien  sotttaied  }»y  being  nn'xfd  witli  water  ; 
beaten  with  the  hand,  some  more  water  added,  when  the 
fatty  oil  is  collected  and  boiled  until  it  results  in  a  pure  oiL' 
Mm  kemds  are  imported  into  lirerpool  in  the  raw  state, 
sad  feteh  about  £10  per  toa. 

Pepper  ;  black ;  Guinea  eabebe ;  Benin  pepper.*  Piper 
elujfii,  and  /*.  (inintruxe  (Ashuiiti  j">epper),  iVi*.  Pipf'r  cluftii 
grows  freely  at  iSierra  Leone,  and  its  seeds  are  worth  about 

*  The  V»tJ8t  kernels  eoint'  hmn  the  Oil  Rivers  and  lia;^!)?. 

*  Meul,  (ihtaiiied  from  thu  keriiuU  after  crushiug,  makes  an  excellent 
oil-^ake  for  cattle. 

'  *  See  Qouri4-eBAiirt. 
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£20  per  cwt,  Pi'j>rr  n'njruin  'Jibick  pejiper) ,  a  eliiii)»er,  is 
also  cultivated  at  Sierra  Leoue,  aud  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.   Eed  pepper,  see  Capsicum. 

PfASSAYA,  African  bass,  fibre  obtained  from  the  bamboo 
palm  {Baphia  viaifera),  is  largely  exported,  and  sells  in 
liyerpool  for  about  £25  to  £30  per  ton. 

Pith,  see  Sol  ah. 

RuBBEB;  Indian  rubber;  caoutchouc.  Second  in  value 
as  an  export  only  to  palm  oil,  and  of  quite  recent  develop- 
ment.^ The  rubber  is  obtained  from  two  principal  yarieties 
of  trees,  viz. : — Creepers  or  rubber  vines,  and  species  of  ficus  j 

both  are  widely  distributed  and  indigenous.  Landolphia 
aivarieiL^ls  (white  rubber  vine)  yields  tlie  best  rubber; 
Landolphia  jlorida,  a  large  woody  climber,  is  al)undant  in 
the  forests.  Liberian  rubber  is  obtained  from  Fieus  (or 
UtoHigma)  vogelii^  a  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  twenty  to 
thirty  feet :  a  cut  is  made  in  the  trunk  when  the  tree  is 
about  tive  years  old,  and  the  sup  is  culh  eteil  in  vessels,  rolled 
into  balls  (the  size  of  a  cricket  ball),  and  sold  in  this  form. 
The  vine  rubber  is  collected  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  ; 
a  slit  is  made  in  the  vine,  from  which  the  juice  exudes,  but 
quickly  dries ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  flow,  the 
native  keeps  the  slit  open,  and  smears  the  rubber  over  his 
arms  and  lireast,  after  wliich  he  peels  it  oft'  and  rolls  it  into 
balls.  ^lention  has  liecn  nia<le  in  previous  chapters  of  the 
rapid  development  of  thit}  trade  and  its  prospects.  The 
rubber  sells  in  Liverpool  at  about  1«.  to  2».  6(2.  per  lb., 
according  to  quality,  the  form  in  which  it  is  sent  to  England 
giving  rise  to  a  variety  of  trade  terms,  such  as : — Cape 
Coast  and  Benin  lump  ;  Sierra  Leone  niggers  and  twists  ; 
Gambia  thimbles;  Gold  Coast  strips  and  biscuits;  Niger 
heads,  &c. 

Sasset-babx;  sass-wood;  ordeal  bark;  a  large  tree 

*  Fuftf  page  114. 
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{KriffhriiphJcHm  qui m  i  nst'),  with  valuable  and  hard  wood. 
The  bark  is  a  powerful  poison,  a  decoction  of  which  is  used  by 
the  natives  for  ordeal  purposes,  as  well  as  for  poisoning  aziows.* 

Semka  (CoMta  ohovata)y  the  senna  of  ocmunerce. 

SmSA-BUTTEBy  also  called  Oalam,  or  Bambnk-butter ; 
obtained  from  the  frnit  of  a  large  and  handsome  tree 
{Ilntijrosi  i  rmum  parlni).-  The  tree  is  indiiienoiis  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  interior,  being  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Hansa  ooontry.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
the  American  oak,  growing  to  a  height  of  abont  forty  feet, 
and  having  a  massive  trunk.  The  wood  is  red  like  cedar, 
and  is  close-grained  and  hard.  The  flesli  of  the  fruit  is 
eatt-n  bv  the  natives,  and  the  so-called  butter  extracte<l  from 
the  kernel  takes  the  place  of  piilm-oil  in  the  inland  parts  of 
Weet  AMca.  The  process  of  making  the  butter  is  very 
similar  to  that  employed  in  the  mannfaoture  of  palm  kernel 
oil,'  though,  for  native  use,  it  is  made  up  into  cakes  and 
wrapped  round  with  leaves,  when  it  will  keep  fresh  for 
several  m«»nths.  It  is  exported  ])riucipally  from  the  Niger, 
and  its  selling  price  in  Liverpool  runs  with  that  of  palm-oil, 
as  a  snbstitnte  for  which  it  is  used  in  Europe.  Shea  gutta 
is  the  name  applied  to  a  substance,  of  the  nature  of  gutta 
pereha,  found  in  shea-butter,  but,  so  far,  no  use  has  been 

made  of  it . 

SoLAH  (j-E-scIu/novuiif'  n.-<j>er(i),  pith  us< d  lur  floats,  hat- 
making,  iVc.  Another  pith,  similarly  used,  is  Herminiera 
elaphroxylon, 

Tahabind  {Tamarindus  tnrftVa),  the  well-known  tamarind  * 
tree.   The  leaves  give  a  yellow  dye. 

'  Another  common  arrow  poison  is  the  niilky  iiii<  <-oi  the  Enphnrhin. 

^  Or  pnrkii,  so  uiineMl  after  Ft-rdin  md  liassi,  ('unit  'r  of  the 

Hohiijna  Hotanii:al  (iar.h  !is.  who  rxaiuiutd  the  first  sped niuu  brought 
to  Europe  by  Mungo  Park.    H»iisa  name,  Kedunia. 

*  Bee  page  4oI. 
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TniBER.  Many  valuable  timber  trees  are  tonml  in  the 
forests  of  Weet  Africa,  but  the  aacport  of  tiinber  to  Gnat 
BritaiiL  is  jiDtgiiifieuit,  though  %  oertain  amount  of  tmda  ia 
carried  on  in  dye-woods  and  ebony.  Mahogany  is  azported 
chiefly  from  the  Gold  Coast,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  falling 
ofl"  in  the  trade,  the  value  of  which,  in  1894.  was  £69,000, 
in  1895  £28,000;  it  was,  at  one  time,  shipped  also  from 
Gambia^  but  not  in  snffioient  qnanttties  to  oompsta  with 
South  Amaziea.  Tha  principal  timhor  tress  of  prsssnt 
eommereial  yalne  are: — ^Afriean  oak  or  Afriean  teak  (Old^ 

fieldia  ofricanu),  imported  into  Enghmd  for  ship-buiLliug 
and  other  purposes;  African  Rosewood  (F^ero('«r/>u<ir  ermcLcenit)^ 
a  large  tree  (seventy  feet  high),  with  a  fine  grain,  from 
which,  by  nmking  incisions  in  the  trunk,  is  obtained  the 

Dragon's  Blood  **  of  commerfie,  a  jmoe  of  a  de^  zed  eohmr 
nsed  in  Enrope  for  staining  marbles,  ookmring  wnish,  d». ; 
ami  ebony,  wliuse  black  wood  is  well  known. 

Tobacco  {Nicotiaua  ffthnnnn),  cultivated  by  the  natives 
for  home  consumption,  but  not  exported.  Ihe  ooontry  dose 
not  grow  sniBoient  lior  its  wanta. 

YxoBTABLES.  Kone  exported.  The  following  ars  the 
principal  cnltiTated  by  the  natives  for  their  own  nse:^ 
Cucumber,  gourd,'  shabitt,  sweet  ])ot5it(),  yam  (wild  and 
cultivated),  onions,  peas  and  beans  of  different  kinds,  egg- 
plant or  brinjal,  wild  mustard,  cassaTa,  and  variona  other 
native  Tegetables,  whose  leases  or  roots  are  eaten. 

Wax  is  collected  in  varions  parts  of  West  Africa  and 
largely  exported  ;  Gambia  bees'  wax  fetches  in  the  Liverpool 
market  £0  to  £0  10*^.  per  cwt. 

>  Cultivated  chiefly  for  tue  as  calabuhei  (bowls,  drinkmg-vessels, 
Ac.)* 
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Possji5LY  tlif  more  general  tenii  of  Anthropoloiiy  '  would  at 
first  siglit  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  to  the  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  but,  haying  already  treated  of  tha 
enatoma  and  rtligioiia  beliefa  of  the  pagans,  we  propoae 
oonfining  onrselTea  now  to  the  natiye  enpentitiona,  traditiona, 
myths,  &C.J  the  origins  of  which  are  usually  unknown  to  the 
people  themselveij ;  and,  in  laying  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  folk-tales  of  the  country,  we  hope  to  enable  him  to 
^ompm  the  mental  condition  of  the  native  of  thaaa  parte 
with  that  of  other  aavagM.  A  primitiTe  country  like  Waai 
AfKca  offera  to  the  student  of  folk-lore  mnoh  that  is 
interesting,  since  he  finds  actually  in  existence  customs  and 
beliefs  which,  among  more  civilized  people,  are  merely  the 
anrvivals  of  derelict  beliefs  and  annient  traditions.    A  few 
oantoriaa  honee,  donbtlaaa  the  praiant  religious  ideas  of  the 
n^gio  will  have  heen  relegated  to  the  domains  of  folk-lore 
pnre  istnd  simple,  though  there  will  be  little  diffionlty,  with 
the  plethora  of  literature  on  tlie  subject,  in  solving  many  of 
the  various  mysteries.    A  visitor  to  the  Niger,  say  in  the 
twanty-aeoond  centory,  may  £nd  the  pioeaninnies  insulting 

>  **  Anthropology  is  tliu  science  wliich  deab  with  (Mvags  beliefs  and 
eoftoBMi  in  aU  their  Mpeot« ;  UjSk-km  doeb  with  thwn  in  <m»  of  their 
•speote  only,  namely,  aa  faotors  in  the  mental  life  of  man,  whkh, 
haying  eonrived  in  the  highest  oivilisationsy  whether  of  anoienit  or 
modem  Urnea,  are  oeipable  of  soRendeanngmnoh  of  tfaefaistoiyof  that 
mental  life  to  the  adentific  obeenrer.**— ^Ai-Xofw  Soeiaijf, 
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each  other  by  the  holding  up  of  two  -fingers ;  the  origin  will 
not  be  far  to  seek'  when  refiuenoe  i«  made  to  old  books  on  the 
oonntrj,  for  nowadays  no  gtosser  insult  can  be  offered  to  an  Ibo 
woman — implying  as  it  does  that  she  is  the  mother  of  twins.' 

Tlie  traditious  of  tlip  people  are,  as  a  wliole,  decidedly 
poor,  and  devoid  of  any  great  imagination.    Their  creation 
myths,  where  sneh  are  found,  not  unfrequently  show  traoes  of 
European  or  Arab  origin,  and  even  in  cases  where  the  people 
have  speculated  as  to  the  beginning  of  all  things,  they 
appear  to  have  got  no  further  than  the  idea  that  the  world 
always  existed  in  its  present  form,  but  that  its  inliabitants 
have  undergone  a  change.    In  those  parts  where  the  priest- 
hood has  become  fidly  developed,  we  find  tolerably  complete 
accounts  of  the  dawn  of  the  world,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  of  the  priests,  and  doubtless  added 
to  and  improved  by  eaeli  generation,    l>efore  the  earth  was 
jieuiiltd  by  men,  say  the  Ytaubas,  tliere  was  always  Olorun, 
the  great  god  of  the  firmament,  and  by  him  another  god, 
Obatala,  was  created  and  placed  in  charge  of  all  things 
connected  with  the  firmament  and  earth.  For  Obatala  was 
created  also  a  goddes8>wife  named  Odudua,  who  bore  a  boy 
and  a  girl  named  res])eetively  Aganju  and  Yeniaja.  The 
brother  and  sister  married,  and  had  a  son  called  Orun^ian, 
whose  evil  doinn;s  brought  about  the  violent  death  of  his 
mother,  at  which  event  there  sprang  from  her  body  fifteen 
gods  and  goddesses.   On  the  spot  where  Temaja  died,  runs 
the  legend,  the  town  of  Ife  was  built,  and  was  for  many 
eenturir  >  c.»ij>i(I(  ivd  as  a  sacred  eitv.    In  this  maiiiu'r  the 
Yorubas  account  for  the  creation  of  their  gods,  by  whom  at 
one  time  the  world  was,  they  maintain,  alone  inhabited.  As 
to  the  period  of  man's  creation  opinions  differ,  some  holding 

*  ride  page  331.  In  Benin  the  holding  up  of  two  fingen  has  an 
entirely  (hffarent  meaning,  as  explained  by  Captain  Boisragon  in  hia 

Jienin  Miutaere, 
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that  the  first  oouple  were  made  oat  of  mnd  by  Obatala ;  othen. 
that  they  oame  from  Yemaja*8  b<kly  with  the  gods,  and  that 
they  were  named  Obalofan  (Lord  of  Speech)  and  lya  (Mother). 

Among  the  Gold  Const  and  other  tribes  tlie  following  myth 
is  not  uncommon: — In  the  beginning  a  god  created  three 
white  men  and  three  white  women,  and  a  similar  nnmber  of 
blaok  men  and  women.  Before  the  twelve  he  placed  a 
covered  calabash  and  a  folded  piece  of  paper,  commanding 
them  to  choose  between  the  two.  The  black  people  chose  the 
calaiiash,  and  the  white  pt-ojilr  tlie  paper  ;  and  when  each 
was  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  former  contained  some 
scrape  of  metal,  while  on  the  latter  were  inscribed  full 
instmctions  for  making  everything,  which  implied  that  the^ 
blaok  people  were  to  be  for  ever  subservient  to  the  white^ 
This  myth  eannot  be  of  very  aneieiit  oriuiii,  as  six  centuries 
ago  white  people  were  probably  unknown  to  the  negroes,  and, 
at  any  rate,  paper  was  a  thing  unheard  of.'  As  with  most 
primitive  oonceptions  of  the  original  population  of  the  earth, 
the  manlike  gods  were  followed  by  giants,  who  issued  froib 
the  sea  and  the  rivers  and  lived  with  men,  fighting  their 
battles,  perfonuin.;  marvellons  ft-ats,  and  leuvin-  their  ]ii;iiks 
behind  them  in  the  shape  of  colossal  rocks,  into  which  they 
were  frequently  turned  by  the  witchcraft  of  some  cunning 
man.  But  the  giant  has  not  retained  such  an  important 
place  in  negro  folk-tales  as  he  has  in  onr  own  Mtj  stories ; 
in  fact,  he  is  but  seldom  mentioned,  possibly  because  the 
pagan  believes  that  giants  and  s|)irits  of  all  kinds,  though 
usually  invisible,  still  actually  exist,  and  are  not  to  be  tritled 
with.  Of  hiatorioal  legends  there  are  U'w,  if  any,  relating  to 
very  early  times,  and  the  peopling  of  the  coast  regions  is 
ascribed  to  a  period  considerably  after  the  introduction  of 

*  By  some  of  the  West  Coast  tribes  the  origin  of  man  is  traced  to- 
a  gigantio  spider,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  merely  the  outcome  of 
totemism. 
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It) am  into  Africft,  the  preftent  inhabitants  holding  th« 
inifdiiioii  that  th«y  originallj  omm  from  ih^  interior,  whenee 
ihtf  ««r«  Mvm  wmth  hy  IfobammedMi  mwman.  Thb 
vtam  that  they  were  not  wholly  extemiiiaited  is  aoeomrted 

for  hy  the  fact  tliat  the  Mohamniedaiis  fought  on  horsehaek, 
were  conBaqu^utly  unable  to  follow  the  pagans  into  the 
Ibrest  country. 

Loeal  legend!,*  of  eonne,  tie  pievalenty  ihovf^  tlMj  an 
mot,  ns  •  rale,  of  any  partionlar  oiiginattty.  Tha  fallowing 
ntosy  letaited  of  the  firit  Attah  or  kin^  of  tlie  Igaraa  (Lower 

Hi^r)  may  he  regarded  as  a  variant  of  the  Romulus  and 
Bemu8  myth,  aud  to  contain  in  it  Komething  akin  to  tutemism. 

In  the  days  when  Iddah  was  but  a  village,  a  woman  from 
Ohimoje  ehanoad  to  find  her  way  thither.  Whilst  there  she 
had  oooasion  one  day  to  risit  the  nsighlMiaring  hush  in  searoh 
of  firewood,  and,  being  great  with  child,  brought  forth  a  boy 
before  slie  couLl  return  to  the  village.  Now,  the  woman  was 
afraid  to  bring  her  chihl  back  with  her,  so  she  left  it  in  the 
bush  at  the  mercy  of  the  wild  beasts.  It  happened  that  a 
faukla  leopard,  paseing  that  way  in  aeaieh  of  flood,  a^iad  the 
inlant,  and,  taking  it  up,  ooBveyed  it  to  her  lair,  whaia  ahe 
reared  it  with  her  own  enbs.  The  child  in  time  grew  up, 
and  the  foster-mot  lier,  having  obser\  «'d  the  ways  of  hnmau 
beings,  was  troubled  about  his  nakedness,  blie  therefore 
repaired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Iddah,  and  lay  in  wait  finr 
A  passer-by.  After  some  time  there  came  a  man  from  the 
town,  and  on  him  the  leopardeas  threw  hersdf,  earrying  off 
his  cloth  and  cap  to  her  foster-child.  As  the  boy  advanced 
in  years,  tlie  leopard  became  anxious  that  he  should  associate 
with  Iniman  beings,  and  for  this  purpose  guided  him  to  the 
^mtskirts  of  Iddah,  where  eha  left  him.  The  yonng  nan 

'  The  more  important  pagan  kiiijzdoms  innintahi,  nt  eiuirt.  fin 
otHcial  \vli<>s<>  sol(^  (!uty  is  to  recount  tli»  traditions  and  hand  down 
thti  history  of  the  kiu^^dom. 
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entered  the  town,  and  the  tirst  thing  that  met  his  gaze  wa«  a 
£ght  between  two  of  the  inhabiUnttb  He  at  oQoe  took  upon 
bimidf  the  dntiet  of  axt»t«r,  rebukuig  tb*  one  and  eom* 
BMnding  the  (jthir.  80  flBtoniaked  were  the  ])c  ople  who  had 
during  the  incident  crowded  round  him,  that  they  immediately 
proclaimed  him  their  kiii^,  and  refused  to  permit  him  to 
laaTe  the  town.  This  was  the  tirst  Attah,  and  he  married 
wiv«tofibe  people,  and  had  ehildian  bold  and  intrepid  aa 
leopatda.  Bttt  lia  wta  deatined  to  aee  oDoe  ai^ain  his  etranga 
foater-siother.  The  leopardees  wee  about  to  die,  and  eame 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  tlie  child  she  had  reared.  Tlie 
Attah  recognized  her,  and  clinging  to  her,  begged  that  she 
would  remain  with  him.  This  was,  however,  not  to  be,  for 
the  aged  beaat,  freeing  hezeeU^  ran  to  a  certain  apot  in  the 
town,  and,  throwing  henelf  down,  expired.  The  Attah, 
following  on  her  trades,  6nng  himself  on  the  corpse  and  died 
also  ;  ami  the  peo[>le,  lindiiig  the  two  dead  bodies,  buried 
them  together  where  they  lay,  with  ftli  the  honours  due  to 
royalty.  The  burial  spot  has  erer  since  been  held  sacred, 
and  ia  ealled  Awdna,  or  the  Grare  of  tiie  Leopard,  where  to 
this  day  the  Attaha  of  Iddah  are  intmed." 

In  a  country  where  superetitions  reign  supreme,  and  where 
every  misfortune  is  ascrilu'd  to  the  evil  disposition  of  some 
kind  of  spirit,  where  deiith,  even  iu  old  age,  is  regarded  as 
unnatural  and  the  result  of  witehcrai't,  it  is  not  wonderful 
*  that  cHnena,  good  and  ill,  are  eztenaiTely  believed  in.  Been, 
fiyrtane-tellers,  magioiana,  and  witches  are  to  be  found  in 
every  tribe — generally  either  belonging  to  the  prieethood  or 
in  the  employment  of  the  priests.  The  methodB  adopted  by 
the  fortune-teller  are  not  peculiar  to  West  i\iriea,  and,  since 
the  simple-minded  people  are  overawed  by  the  very  name  of 
magio,  it  requires  but  little  ingenuity  to  deoeiva  them.  A 
handftil  of  nuts,  a  few  cowries,  some  seraps  of  leather,  or 
pieces  of  stick  are  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  from  the 
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positions  in  wliicli  tlu^y  fall  the  fortune-teller  professes  t(»  be 
able  to  read  the  events  of  a  lifetime.  Apart  irom  the 
wisards  and  the  fortune-tellera,  there  exist  yery  numeroiis 
popixlar  beliefe,  upheld  no  doubt  by  the  priests,  but  appaiently 
as  old  as  the  tribes  whose  members  put  faith  in  them,  and  in 
most  cases  without  even  a  myth  to  account  for  tlieni.  There 
are  lucky  days  and  unlucky  days,  hut  these,  when  atfecting 
a  whole  tribe,  are  usually  connected  with  some  historioal  or 
traditional  event,  the  defeat  of  a  powerful  enemy  or  the 
tragic  death  of  some  old  king  or  warrior,  and,  so  far,  Zadkiel 
.  and  the  heavenly  bodies  have  played  no  part  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  the  negro.  In  the  matter  of  omens  eaeii  trihe  has 
its  own  peculiar  beliels,  though  a  coinj);irison  sliows  that 
many  of  the  ideas  are  very  wiflely  diffused.  Thus,  the  cries  or 
actions  of  certain  birds  foretell  calamities  to  the  individuals 
who  hear  them  or  to  the  village  over  which  they  fly  while 
uttering  the  cry.  Impending  war  is  foretold  to  the  Igbiras 
of  the  Benn(''  Kiver  l)y  the  ery  of  tlie  crested  crane,  uiid  to 
the  people  of  the  Slave  Coast  hy  the  flocking  of  the  liooded 
crow  and  of  vultures.  The  owl  is  everywhere  a  bird  of 
ill-omen,  and  his  cry  heard  at  night  implies  death  in  the 
family  of  the  hearer — usually  a  sudden  or  violent  death, 
which,  among  the  Gold  Coast  natives,  is  called  "  Owl's  death  " 
(jl't  hi n-intJi) .  80  dreaded  is  the  owl.  in  fact,  that  the  })e()ple 
fear  even  to  mention  its  name,  speaking  of  it  as  "  the  bird 
that  makes  one  afraid,'*  or  by  some  similar  expression,  and  - 
the  Ew^s  regard  it  as  a  cannibal  and  the  messenger  of 
cannibals.  The  crow  also  has  an  evil  repute,  and  is 
considered  to  he  in  league  witli  cnnnil)aLs  and  with  various 
nialignniit  s]>irits  ;  no  rain  falls  wliere  it  lays  its  eggs,  and 
the  most  pov/erful  juju  can  be  made  from  its  feathers  and 
flesh.  While  on  the  subject  of  bird  omens,  we  may  give  a 
few  other  instances ;  cocks  that  crow  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  bespeak  death,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the 
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immediate  despatch  of  the  offending  bird ;  while  in  Dahomey 
the  suptTstition  is  curried  still  further,  for  Ellis  tells  us  that 
"even  during  the  day,  cocks  may  not  crow  in  a  street, 
market,  or  public  plaee,  and  any  bird  that  does  so  is  oonfiscated 
to  the  priests.  In  oonseqiienoe  of  this  cnstom,  whieh  the 
natiTes  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain,  oooks  always 
occur  gagged  hy  a  cord  or  thong,  placed  behind  the  mandibles 
and  fastened  l>ohind  the  head."  The  cry  of  the  black  and 
whit©  kingfisher  is  a  good  omen  when  heard  to  the  right,  a 
bad  one  if  heard  to  the  left.  The  long-tailed  Whydah- 
bird  is  held  saered  in  Dahomey,  because  one  of  the  early 
kings  returning  from  a  victory  is  said  to  liaTe  been  met  by  a 
flock  of  these  birds,  who  sang  his  praises ;  and  certain  women, 
n<»t  i>nly  of  l)ah(»iiiey  hut  also  of  Ycruha,  are  8uj)}i(,sed  to  be 
able  to  converse  with  the  hird.  Then  there  is  the  African 
pheasant,  whose  shrill  note  of  alarm  is  considered  to  have  the 
power  of  bursting  the  gnn  of  anyone  firing  at  it^a  power, 
ascribed  also  to  a  species  of  monkey  and  to  a  species  of 
antelope. 

The  superstitions  connected  with  animals  are  as  numerous 
asethose  relating  to  birds.  The  fur  of  a  hare  protects  the 
lioQse  from  fire;  to  kill  a  jackal  brings  calamity;  a  dog 
beaten  to  death  and  hnng  by  the  heels  to  a  scaffold  in  the 
market-place  preyents  disease ;  the  tail  of  a  cow,  horse,  or 
goat  waved  in  front  of  a  man  turns  the  missiles  of  his  enemy  ; 
while  it  is  Ijelieved  that  any  town  in  which  the  wild  cat  heats 
its  tail  three  times  on  the  ground  will  shortly  be  deserted. 
The  Yorabas  and  adjacent  tribes  say  that  the  poronpine, 
before  going  to  look  for  food,  shakes  its  qnills  in  order  to 
diyine  what  the  result  of  the  search  will  be ;  and  the  tortoise 
is  credited  with  causini^  miraijes,  by  making  a  suhterranean 
tire  to  burn  and  destroy  the  roots  of  trees.'  There  are 
likewise  eertain  fabuluus  beasts  said  to  exist  in  the  recesses 
^  SUis*  Toruba-€peaktnff  Beoplm,  etc. 
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of  the  forest ;  the  Aja  of  the  Ejjfbas  is  a  dwarf,  who  carries 
off  men  to  the  bush  and  teaches  them  magic  and  medicine; 
whik>  a  somewhat  similar  beast  "  erect,  manlike^  and  load- 
toioed,  tMchea  the  hunter  fetish,  and  makes  him  wondroiis 
brave,** 

The  Ashantis  oonsider  it  a  bad  omen  far  a  male  child  to 

be  bom  to  an  enemy  in  Awhaiiti  territory,  tliou<;h  the  birth 
of  u  female  child  18  held  to  be  the  reverse.  Among  tlie  Iboa, 
children  who  cut  the  upper  teeth  first  are  killed,  as  showing 
signs  of  being  possessed  of  an  evil  spiht.  Sneedng  forebodes 
a  ooming  misfortune  with  most  of  the  tribes,  whfle  the  Gold 
Coast  people  suppose  that  the  indwelling  spirit  of  the 
sneezer  is  in  pain,  and  in  consequence  it  is  customary  to 
wish  him  long  life  and  good  health,  a  survival  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  our     God  1)]ess  you,"  and  the  Mohammedan 

Allah,"  as  similailj  used.  Xhe  belief  in  magic  and  witoh- 
ciaft  of  course  aoooimts  for  the  tupeistitions  eoimeoted  with 
nail-parings  and  etittings  of  hair,  the  possession  of  whieh 
by  an  evil-disposed  person  can  be  utilized  for  working  ill 
against  tlu-  individual  from  whom  they  have  been  removed; 
and  for  this  reason  a  native  is  careful  to  destroy  such  things 
after  peilbnning  his  toilet*  To  show  what  importanoa  ia 
attached  to  nails  and  hair,  we  may  mention  hers  tiiat  in  the 
ease  of  a  man  dying  abroad  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  burial 
porposes  to  cut  oft'  IVom  the  corpse  portions  of  these  articles 
aud  convey  them  home  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
fhneral  ceremonies. 

West'  AMoan  iblk-t»les  can  hardly  be  eoiiqf»az«d  with 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  for  though  the  adranoe  of  tlie 
Mdiammedans  is  gradually  influencing  the  old  stories  of  the 
pafjans,  the  negro's  intellect  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  understand  the  points  of  such  tales  as  the 
Arahiiin  Sujhtitj  but  fairytales  not  altogether  unlike  our 
Cinderella,  Jack  the  Oiant-killer,  etc,  are  frequently  met 
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nith.  As  with  all  peoples  without  a  written  language^ 
story-telling  has  become,  if  not  actually  a  fine  art.  at  any 
rate  a  profes8ion  to  certain  nu  iiil»er.s  of  each  African  tribe, 
Mid  the  story-tsUer  is  ons  of  the  most  importaat  psiMina9Si> 
at  every  sntsrtauuiieDt,  In  rolatiiig  bis  8tory»  hs  Mali  j 
MoonqMiiiies  hitnsslf  with  a  dram,  which  he  h«ats  to  fill  «p> 
the  pauses,  and  the  more  telling  parts  of  the  dialogue  ars^ 
given  in  verse  or  sung.  Aninmls  are  perhaps  the  i)rinci}>al 
eharaoters  oi*  the  iabiea,  which,  though  eomewhat  .^isopiau 
in  their  natnzw^  appear  to  point  to  little  or  no  moral,  and  to- 
be  nothing  more  than  aneedotes  of  beast  life,  sometimia 
aooonnting  for  soma  peculiarity  in  the  animaL  The  same 
class  of  story  is  common  enough  in  Euro])e ;  thus,  there  are 
fables  relating  to  the  shurtncss  of  tlu*  rabbit's  tail,  why  the 
hind  legs  of  a  hare  are  longer  than  the  forelegs,  and  so  oa# 
The  following  is  the  West  African  version  of  the  reason  vrhj 
monkeys  liva  in  trees.  One  day  a  bnah-cat|  sAsr  a  frnitlesa 
day's  hunting,  sat  down  to  rest^  bnt  was  so  troubled  by  fieaa 
that  she  could  get  no  repose.  At  last  she  hailed  a  passing 
m(.nikt.y,  wliuse  services  she  enlisteil,  and  was  soon  aide  to 
go  comfortably  to  sleep.  The  monkey,  however,  thought 
this  too  good  an  opportunity  to  let  slip,  so  tied  up  the  bush- 
eat*s  tail  to  a  tree  and  ran  away.  At  length  tha  bushp'sai 
awoke,  and  discovering  what  had  happened,  called  t0  a  sssll 
that  was  crawling  by  to  come  and  untie  her.  This  he  did, 
and  the  bush-cat  went  lionie  to  work  out  a  plan  for  revenging, 
herself  on  the  monkey.  CaUiug  all  the  auimals  together, 
she  oommanded  them  to  announoe  bar  death,  and  maka 
arrancpments  for  her  burial  five  days  hanee.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  bush-cat's  body  was  laid  out  in  state,  and 
all  tlie  beasts  of  th»j  field  assembled  rouuil  it;  but  when  fhe^ 
monkey  came  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  old  enemy,  she 
suddenly  sprang  up  and  tried  to  catch  liim.  Th^  monkey 
was,  however^  too  quick,  sad  esoaped  into  the  lieas^  which^ 
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from  fear  of  the  bush-cat,  he  has  ever  since  made  his 
home. 

Tn  a  Yoruba  8tory  ol"  tho  hare,  wliy  it  lias  longer  ears 
than  most  animals,  ami  why  it  runs  away,  we  get  the  origin 
of  Uncle  Kemus'  "Tar-baby."  The  story  opens  with  a 
description  of  a  dry  season,  when  the  animals  suffered  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  until  at  last  tliey  assembled  in  council 
and  decided  that  each  animal  should  cut  off  the  tips  of  his 
ears,  that  the  fat  from  them  should  be  extracted  and  sold,  that 
the  money  sliould  be  devoted  for  the  purchase  of  hoes,  and 
that  a  well  should  be  dug.  All  this  was  accordingly  done 
(except  that  the  hare  refused  to  have  his  ears  cut),  and 
the  animals  slaked  their  thirst  at  the  well  that  they  had 
•duQf.  About  midday,  the  hare  came  along  with  a  calabash 
dragging  behind  him,  and  the  noise  that  it  made  frightened 
^11  the  other  animals  away,  so  that  the  hare  had  the  well 
to  himself.  First  he  drank  his  fill,  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  bathe,  and  in  so  doing  he  stirred  up  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  The  next  day  the  animals  discovered 
what  had  happened,  and  not  knowing  who  the  oflVnder  was, 
deteiTuined  to  set  a  trap  to  catch  him.  They  procured  an 
image,  smeared  it  with  bird-lime,  and  set  it  up  near  the  well, 
while  they  concealed  themselves  close  by  in  the  bush. 
•**The  hare  came/*  says  the  Toruba  story-teller;  **he 
approached  the  image.  He  never  suspected  that  all  the 
animals  were  hi<lden  in  the  bush.  The  liare  saluted  the 
image.  The  image  said  nothing.  He  saluted  again,  and 
still  the  image  said  nothing. 

"'Take  care,*  said  the  hare,  'or  I  will  give  you  a 
slap.* 

"He  gave  a  slap,  and  his  right  hand  remained  fixed  in  the 
birtl-lime.  He  slapped  with  his  left  hand,  and  that  remained 
£xed  also. 

"  '  Oh  I  oh ! '  cried  he, '  let  us  kick  with  our  feet.* 
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"  He  kicked  with  his  feet.  iThe  feet  remained  Hxed,  and  the 
haie  could  not  get  away. 

"Then  the  animals  ran  out  of  the  bush  and  came  to  see  the 
hare  and  his  calabash. 

"  *  Shame,  shame,  0  hare,'  they  cried  together.  *  Did  you 
not  agree  with  ns  to  cut  off  the  tips  of  your  ears,  and  when 
it  camo  to  your  turn,  did  you  not  refuse?  Whatl  you 
refused,  and  yet  you  come  to  muddy  our  water  ? ' 

*'They  took  whips^  they  fell  itupon  the  hare,  and  they  beat 
bim.   They  beat  him  so  that  they  nearly  kiOed  him. 

"We  ought  to  kill  you,  accursed  hare,'  they  said,  'but 
no — run.'  They  let  him  go,  and  the  hare  tied.  Since  then 
he  does  not  leave  the  grass." 

The  tortoise  is  the  hero  of  many  a  Yoruha  story,  and  is 
the  embodiment  of  everything  {cunning,  outwitting  aU  other 
animals,*  and  even  mankind ;  while  among  the  Gold  Ooast 
tribes  his  place  is  taken  by  the  spider.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  moral  attached  to  the  tortoise  story,  usually  pointing  to 
the  evils  of  greediness,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  doings  of 
the  tortoise  are  not  of  a  yery  exciting  nature.  We  will, 
bowsTer,  give  one  example,  which  describee  bow  the  bald- 
headed  elf  (as  the  tortoise  is  designated)  made  a  bet  that  he 
would  ride  tlie  eU-phant  into  town. 

"Tortoise  went  into  tlie  forest  and  met  the  elephant,  lie 
said  to  him,  *My  father,  all  the  animals  say  you  are  too 
stout  and  big  to  come  to  town.' 

"  The  elephant  was  yexed.  He  said,  'The  animals  are  fools. 
If  I  do  not  come  to  town  it  is  because  I  prefer  the  forest 

Besides,  I  do  nut  know  the  way  to  town.' 

"  '  Oh!  '  said  the  bald-headed  elf,  '  then  come  with  me.  I 
will  show  you  the  way  to  town,  and  you  can  put  all  the 
animals  to  shame.' 

*  Cf.  .^sop's  faUe  of  the  Tortoise  and  the  Hare. 
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"  So  tlie  elephant  followed  him. 

"  When  they  were  near  the  town  the  bald-headed  elf  said, 
'  Mjr  father,  I  am  tirad.  Will  yoa  kindly  allow  me  to  get  on 
your  back  ?  * 

"'All  rip^ht,'  fiaid  the  elephant.   He  knelt  down,  and 

tortoise  climbed  up  on  his  back.  Then  they  went  on  along 
the  road. 

"The  bald-headed  elf  eaid,  'My  father,  when  I  scratch 
your  back  yon  must  runi  and  when  I  knock  my  head  against 
yonr  back  you  must  ran  faster ;  then  you  will  make  a  fine 

display  in  the  town.'   The  elephant  said,  *  Very  well.' 

"Whc'U  they  came  near  the  town,  the  bald-headed  elf 
8crat<.ht'd  the  elephant's  back,  and  he  began  to  run.  He 
knocked  his  back  with  his  head,  and  the  elephant  ran  faster. 

"  The  animals  when  they  saw  this  were  frightened.  They 
went  into  their  houses,  but  they  looked  out  of  their  windows. 
And  tortoise  called  out  to  them,  '  Did  I  not  say  I  would  ride 
my  fathers  slave  to  town  ?* 

'"What  do  you  mean  by  your  father's  slave?'  said  the 
elephant,  growing  angry. 

"  *  I  am  only  praising  you,'  said  tortoise. 

*'  But  the  tk  phant  saw  the  other  animals  laughing,  and 
grew  more  angry.  *I  will  throw  you  down  on  the  hard 
stones  here,  and  break  you  to  piecea,'  ht;  cried. 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  that  is  right,'  said  the  bald-ln  aded  elf.  *  Throw 
me  down  here.  That  will  be  all  right.  Then  I  shall  not 
die ;  then  I  diall  not  be  hurt.  If  you  really  want  to  kill 
me,  you  ought  to  carry  me  to  a  swamp.  There  I  shall  die  at 
once,  for  ihv  mud  and  waiter  will  drown  me.' 

**The  elephant  believed  the  bald-headed  elf.  He  ran  to 
the  swamp,  and  threw  tortoise  into  the  mud.  Then  he 
stretched  out  his  foot  to  kick  him,  but  the  bald*headed  elf 
dired  in  the  mire,  and  came  up  in  another  place.  The 
other  animals  were  there,  looking  un,  and  tortoise  called  out 
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to  them,  '  Did  I  not  say  I  would  lide  my  ikther's  aUve  to 
town?' 

"When  the  elephtoit  found  that  he  eonld  not  catch  the 
bald  headed  elf,  he  ran  away  at  fnll  speed  to  the  forest. 

Since  then  tho  olopliant  lias  not  <  oiiie  tn  town  unv  more.'** 

Sometimes  the  tortoise's  cunuing  fails  hiin,  us,  for  instance, 
when  he  was  oanght  by  the  owner  of  a  plantation  in  the  act 
of  stealing  his  yams,  and  was  smashed  to  pieoes.  This 
miafortnne  accounts  for  the  seams  on  his  shell,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  joins  where  he  was  mended  np  —a  task  which 
fell  to  tile  cockroach  and  the  ant.  Tlie  neirro,  l>eini;  of  an 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  re  ] aires  an  explanation  for  every- 
thing of  this  kind,  and  many  tales  oonld  be  quoted  wherein  is 
given  the  reason  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  Tarious 
beasts  and  birds. 

The  Yornbas  have  a  proverb,  "  The  flying  fox  is  neither  rat 
nor  hird,'*  which  they  apply  to  a  man  who  has  no  miml  of 
his  own,  and  its  derivation  cones  from  the  following  table : 
"  The  flying  fox  lay  in  his  house  very  sick,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  tend  him,  so  that  he  died.  The  neighbonis  then 
consulted  amongst  themselves  as  to  his  burial,  and  called  in 
the  birds,  sayini;,  *  Your  relation  is  dead.'  "Rut  the  birds 
replic  1,  'This  is  not  one  of  our  family,  who  all  wearfoathers; 
this  is  a  flying  fox,  and  he  belongs  not  to  us  I  '  So  the 
neighbours  saw  that  the  birds  were  right,  and  decided  that 
the  deceased  belonged  to  the  family  of  rats.  The  rats  were 
■ooordin£cly  summoned  to  bnry  their  relative,  bat,  seeing  that 
it  was  a  tlyiiig  fox,  they  said,  *  This  is  not  one  of  our  family  ; 
every  one  of  our  family  has  a  tnil.  and  the  flyin;;'  fox  has 
none !  '  Thus  the  flying  ibx,  having  no  relations,  remained 
nnbnried/* 

The  strong  smeU  possessed  by  goats  is  thus  accounted 

*  UneU  liemut  makes  Bror  Rabbit  rido  Bror  Fox  in  a  veiy  similar 
maimer. 
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for : — "  Long  ago,  before  the  PortagaeBe  eame  to  the  €k>ld 

Coast,  there  was  a  goddess  who  was  celebrated  for  the 
delicate  perfume  which  slie  emitted,  and  wliicli  was  caused 
by  some  rare  ointment  with  which  she  anointed  herself.  All 
the  animalB  were  delighted  with  this  perfume,  but  the  goats 
most  of  aU.  They  took  bo  much  pleaBure  in  it  that  they  were 
bold  enough  to  aek  the  goddess  to  give  them  some  of  it,  so 
that  tliey  might  havi'  the  pi'ifumc  always  with  them,  even 
when  she  was  absent.  Tuthis  reijuest  the  goddess  seemingly 
oonsented;  but  really,  to  punish  their  imjxTtinence,  took  a 
pot  of  bad-smelliiig  ointment,  and  with  this  she  anointed 
ihjnn.  The  smell  of  this  ointment  was  so  powerfnl  that  it 
has  lasted  to  this  day.  The  goats,  however,  were  nnable  to 
detect  the  diUVrence  in  smell,  and  were  very  well  phased 
with  their  perfume  ;  and,  in  onhr  to  prevent  it  hoing  washed 
off,  always  sought  shelter  when  rain  fell — a  habit  which 
their  descendants  have  continued  to  the  present  time.*'  * 

These  animal  stories  are,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  but 
there  are  fairy  tales,  not  unlike  some  of  our  own,  the  general 
form  being  descriptive  of  the  visit  of  a  child  or  other  human 
being  to  the  underground  abode  of  the  goblins,  and  the 
aecnmolation  of  vast  wealth.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference  between  the  West  African  iiniry  tale  and  the 
European:  in  place  of  the  fortunate  finder  of  treasure 
bringing  it  home,  marrying  a  prince,  and  living  happy  ever 
aiterwards,  the  negro  girl  usually  comes  to  an  untimelv 
fiid  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  Fairy  musio  is 
linuly  believed  in,  as  indeed  it  was  barely  a  century  ago  by 
the  more  northern  Europeans ;  any  particularly  popular  tune 
is  said  to  have  been  learned  from  the  fairies  or  wood-nymphs. 
A  hunter  or  a  child  belated  in  the  forest  stumbles  on  a 
gathering  of  fairies  dancing  and  singing;  the  tunes  are  of 
<;our8e  more  beautiful  than  anything  known  to  human  beiuga, 

1  BUis. 
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and  the  listener,  pn  returning  home,  is  ahle  to  remember 
them  and  teaoh  them  to  others.^  Marriages  between  men 
and  mennaidg,  and  vimt»  to  the  palaces  nnder  the  sea,  also 

form  the  subject  of  the  higher  class  of  story  ;  whiU-  f.iirv 
tales  in  whicli  the  hero  is  jntssessed  of  the  power  of  assuming 
the  shape  of  a  hyasna  or  other  wild  beast  are  very  frequently 
met  with. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader  vrill  be  able  to  make 
his  own  oompariaon  between  the  atook-in-trade  of  the  negro 

story-teller  and  the  tales  related  in  other  parts  <>t"  the  world. 
A  tew,  it  will  be  noticfd,  liear  a  decided  r^'semMaiKc  to 
European  storiea  i  whether  this  is  mere  accident,  or  whether 
a  oomnum  origin  is  accountable  for  the  similarity,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  the  "Unole  Bemus**  stories  are  mere  adaptations  of 
those  of  West  Afriea,  earned  by  the  slaves  to  the  West 
Indian  and  American  plantations, 

i!^rom  stories  we  come  to  proverbs,  which  are  held  iu  high 
esteem  by  all  the  West  African  pagans,  who  regard  a  know- 
ledge of  them  as  a  proof  of  great  wisdom.  The  man  who  in 
a  palaver  can  interlard  his  speech  with  the  apt  quotation  of 
proverbs  is  looked  on  as  a  high-class  orator,  for  to  be 
conversant  with  the  hundretls  of  proverbs  of  a  conntry  wliicli 
has  no  written  language,  and  to  be  able  to  iit  in  the  riglit 
one,  must  necessitate,  at  any  rate,  a  good  memory.  Many 
convey  little  or  no  meaning  to  Europeans  unacquainted  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  native  manners  and-  customs,  but 
equivalents  are  to  be  found  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  own 
proverbs,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  mention  some  of  these, 
our  equivalent  being  easily  n-cognizablo.  *'He  who  boasts 
much  cannot  do  much  " ;  "  Talk  in  the  house  makes  no  man 
excel*';  " Full-belly  child  says  to  hungry-belly  child,  'keep 
good  heart  *  '* ;  '*  Every  man's  character  is  good  in  his  own 

*  Vide  iy'j)  the  Niyt  r,  paj;u  :if<0. 
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eyes  " ;  "  The  young  cannut  teach  the  elders  traditions  '* ; 
*'  Gold  should  be  sold  to  him  wlio  knows  its  value  "  ;  The 
dawn  doL's  not  come  twice  to  wake  a  man  "  ;  *'  You  cannot 
kill  gani<;  by  looking  at  it  "  The  rat  has  no  voice  to  call 
the  cat  to  account "  ;  "  Famine  compels  one  to  eat  the  fruit 
of  all  kinds  of  trees  "  ;  "  One  tree  does  not  make  a  forest  '* ; 

Where  war  is,  there  the  <lrum  will  be," 

In  the  matter  of  proverbs  ami  proverl>ial  sayings  the 
Yorubiis  ^  probably  excel  all  other  West  African  tribes,  and 
they  are  very  fond  of  apliorisms  in  couplet  form  ;  thus  they 
say :  "  Familiarity  induces  contempt :  but  distance  secures 
respect."  Again,  "  Sorrow  is  after  weeping :  and  mortiti- 
cati»»u  is  aftt'r  trouble."  Puns  also  are  much  indulged  in, 
and  appreciated  as  a  sign  of  ready  wit,  but,  without  a  lengthy 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  native  words,  it  would  be 
useless  giving  any  examples  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
riddles,  which,  alilioutrh  considered  by  the  people  themselves 
as  remarkably  clever,  arc,  as  a  rule,  most  commonplace. 

'  /»/e  Ellis*  Yitruha-Sjtenhint/ Peoplta. 
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Ih  tb9  fimgouig  ohaptm  wo  hm  mdwroTmd.  to  lay 
b«fm  the  mder  •  plain  story  of  the  past,  presant,  and 
fntQTO  of  Britigh  West  Africa;  the  subject  being  a  wide  one, 
many  important  matters  liave  necessarily  been  treated  some- 
what lightly,  while  others  have  been  altogether  nt  glected. 
Of  these  there  an  certain  problems  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  inttirs  of  onr  West  African  possessions,  that  to 
leave  them  negleeted  might  be  deemed  almost  unpardonable ; 
and  there  are,  besides  these  problems,  other  minor  matters, 
whicli,  tliuugli  not  ot"  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
country,  are  uevertheless  of  very  oonsiderable  interest.  The 
chief  of  those  requiring  further  discussion  are  the  climate 
and  the  liquor  traffic ;  tiie  former  affects  the  welfare  of  the 
white  man,  the  latter  that  of  the  native,  but  on  the  success- 
ftil  solution  of  each  and  both  depend,  in  no  sniajl  measure, 
tlie  future  prosperity  and  value  to  England  of  her  West 
African  Colonies. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Africa  and  its 
effiwt  on  European  residents  we  have  already  frequently 
referred  to,  and  even  the  untravelled  Englishman  is  fully 
aware  of  tlie  fact  that  there  is  no  more  fatal  climate  in  tlie 
world;  but  there  are  su  many  points  connected  with  tlie 
subject  that  are  often  forgotten,  or  may  be  unknown,  that 
no  apology  is  needed  for  dealing  with  it  at  length,  more 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that,  but  fbr  the  evil  repute 
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of  its  climate,  West  Africa  would  haye  long  since  attracted 
the  trade  of  the  world.   Is  the  climate  of  West  Africa 

really  as  bud  us  people  make  out?  is  a  question  which  is 
often  asked.  We  cuu  ouly  say  that  facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  a  walk  through  the  cemetery  of  any  of  our  colonies 
hereahouts  will  pnt  an  end  to  all  douht  as  to  the  nnhedthi- 
ness  of  ^is  qnarter  of  the  glohe,  while  those  who  cannot 
thus  indulge  their  curiosity  will  find  ample  proof  in  a  careful 
study  of  flu;  Blue  ]>ookrt.  There  is  very  little  to  choose 
between  one  part  of  the  West  African  coast  and  another,  for, 
as  Winwoode  Eeade  says,  "  The  coast  is  distin^oished  by 
being  uniformly  bad.  From  the  Senegal  Biver  to  Little 
Fish  Bay,  from  latitude  15^  N.  to  latitude  15^  S.,  a  sinuous 
c(jHst-line  of  several  thousand  miles,  there  is  not  a  single 
euliie  inch  of  air  which  is  not  in  the  night-time  impregnated 
with  malaria.  No  European  resident  escapes  fever,  and  even 
natives  suffer  from  it,  though  in  a  less  degree."  The  coast- 
line and  the  low-lying  land  behind  (formed  as  it  is  by  the 
detritus  of  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic) 
naist  ever  remain  n  hot-hed  of  malaria.  No  human  exertion 
cuu  make  it  ctthenvise,  and  though  there  are  instances  of  men 
having  survived  a  residence  of  even  forty  years  on  the  Coast, 
yet  we  would  rather  say  with  Macaulay  (himself  the  son  of  a 
West  Coast  Govemor>— 

*'  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late.** 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  the  reader  the  deatli-rate 
figures  of  any  particular  colony ;  he  will  have  come  across 
material  enough  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  either  the  country  or  the 
mode  of  livinu  adopted  by  the  Kuropean.  Our  principal 
<*hject,  tlu  refore,  will  he  to  show  to  what  cause  is  to  be 
attributed  the  great  mortality  among  those  of  our  countrymen 
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who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  to  reside  in  West 
Africa,  and  how  this  moi-tality  miglit  possibly  l)e  n  iliu  ed. 
First,  then,  as  to  tlie  cause.  AVhat  may  be  termed  the  fever- 
belt  consists  of  the  low  lands  adjacent  to  the  coast,  where 
the  heat  is  great  and  rendered  oppieasiTe  and  stifling  hj 
reason  of  the  copions  moistare  afforded  by  the  nnmerona 
streams  and  marshes  which  intersect  the  country.'  A(kied 
to  this  there  are  vast  areas  of  manfjrovc  s\vam})s,  composed 
of  soft,  slimy  mud,  the  chief  constituents  of  which  are 
decaying  vegetation  and  seaweed.  The  miasma  which  rises 
over  the  swamps  after  snndown  is  almost  as  dense  as  a 
London  fog,  and  the  earthy  odonr  can  be  smelt  many  miles 
out  at  sea.  To  the  white  man  this  is  verital)l('  ])oisMii.  and 
its  inhalation  for  even  a  few  moments  may  result  iu  the 
introduction  into  the  system  of  sufficient  germs  to  produce 
malaria,  of  the  most  Yirulent  type.  This  form  of  fever  is 
the  principal  cause  of  all  the  sickness  on  the  coast,  and  th» 
Enrope^in,  however  careful  he  may  be,  must  receive  his 
baptism  of  fever  before  lie  has  been  lon<^"  in  West  Africa. 
If  he  has  a  strong  constitution  he  sliakes  it  off  and  is. 
practically  none  the  worse  ;  if,  on  the  other*  hand,  he  ia 
attacked  a  second  time  before  he  has  folly  recovered,  then 
his  constitution  commences  to  suffer,  and  every  subsequent 
'  attack  gnaws  deeper  into  the  wound,  until  it  becomes  a 
question  between  a  voyaire  to  England  and  an  African  grave. 
With  the  various  prophylartics  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  ; 
everyone  bound  for  the  tropics  is  sure  to  receive  plenty  of 
advice  as  to  the  care  of  his  health,  which,  excellent  though 
it  may  be,  he  will  find  impossible  at  times  to  follow.   It  may 

*  Surgeon-Major  E.  M.  Wilson,  C.M.G.,  late  medical  officer  of 
Sienra  Leone,  says  that  the  mott  onhealtiiy  aeasoii  is  Ju^  and  August, 
i.e.  the  period  of  the  greatest  rainfaU,  the  highest  relatiTe  hnmidity,. 
and  lowest  temperature  in  the  shade.  Great  heat  tritiioat  humiditjr 
doee  not  appear  to  be  unheeltfaj. 
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liappen  tlmt  during  his  tMrels  he  may  be  eeperated  for  e 
night  from  hie  pooket  filter,  his  respiretor,  his  bottle  of 
<)iiinine,  or  even  his  raosqnito-enrtained  bed :  all  his  good 

intentions  are  imnKMliutcly  at  an  end,  and  thi;  fatal  fever  Iim 
marked  him  down.  But  with  the  exception  of  this  malaria, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  the  European  has  more  to  contend  with 
than  even  in  India ;  cholera  is  unknown,  and  enteric  foTer 
is  much  less  prevalent  than  in  England,  though  the  plaoe  of 
these  two  it  perhaps  more  than  filled  by  what  is  called 
hlarkwafcr  jVirr — a  most  dreaded  tvjH'  (jf  malaria.  Its 
-action  is  swift  and  deadly,  and,  like  cholera,  little  is  known 
about  it.  Dr.  £.  Adam,  of  Liverpool,  who  has  made  a  study 
of  the  disease,  conaiderB  that  it  is  produced  by  the  advent 
into  the  blood  of  a  new  malarial  parasite,  which  specially 
affects  the  kidneys,  etc.,"  and  that  it  is  practically  a  new 
disease.  Yellow  fever  has  visited  the  coast  on  several 
occasions,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  uotluog 
more  than  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  one  of  our  country 
towns.  Dysentety  is  no  more  to  be  feared  than  in  any  other 
hot  country,  and  laying  aside  for  a  moment  the  matter 
of  fever,  the*  only  thinj^  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  affect  the  white 
man's  health  are  petty  annoyances,  such  as  '*  liver,''  boils, 
prickly-heat,  ear-ache,  and  the  j'njqtr}  The  latter  is  au 
institution  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  is  perhaps 
something  more  than  a  petty  annoyance.  It  is  a  minute 
insect,  which  has  the  unpleasant  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs 
under  tlic  toe-nails,  burmw.iiu  into  tlie  skin,  and  establishiii;^ 
its  sack  of  eggs  so  lirmly  that  it  can  only  be  dislodged  by  a 
very  sharp-pointed  instrument.  The  diffi(ulty  lies  in 
extracting  the  sack,  which,  if  not  taken  out  whole,  leads  to 
the  body  becoming  infested  with  the  parasite,  and  the  old 
Anglo-African  is  careful  to  have  his  toes  examined  every 
morning  by  the  barber,  who  is  au  expert  in  jigger-hunting. 

^  Chigo.   Vulcv  penetrant*  Common  ftlio  in  East  A&cice. 
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Maltrial  f&wm  is  aoecNmtable  for  iime4Mitbf  of  the  defttbs 

of  the  Kiiioi»ean!«  on  the  Coast  ;  how  ninny  men  it  invalids 
liome  it  is  imposnible  to  say,  smce  tlie  published  statistics 
stop  short  at  deaths.  Now,  as  we  haTO  said,  as  long  as  the 
West  Goast  of  Africa  exists,  there  ntist  he  ferer,  and 
European  ie«idents  must  he  attaeked  hy  it ;  in  olden  times, 
hefore  hinterlands  were  thought  of,  merohants  and  offieitJs 
were  by  force  of  circumstance  obliojed  1o  live  on  the  narrow 
strip  of  low-lying  coast,  i.e.  in  the  iV  vcr  zone,  but  now 
there  is  no  such  necessity,  except  that  the  towns  are  aitoated 
hj  the  sea.  The  limits  of  the  unhealthy  part  of  the  eountrj 
hare  long  heen  known,  and  the  natural  supposition  would  be 
that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to  aToid  it,  yet  year  after 
year,  decade  after  decade,  tlie  white  man  lias  been  content  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  and  continue  to 
endeaTour  to  Uyo  in  what  is  known  to  be  a  perfect  death-trap. 
In  many  instances  there  are  high  and  healthy  spots  within 
Tiew  of  the  settlement,  but  Gk>Temment  House  and  the 
traders*  stores  are  built  by  the  sea-shore,  and  the  enerines  of 
all  the  Governors  of  our  West  Coast  possessions  have  never 
been  altle  to  move  them  inland.  Many  a  high  official  has 
left  England  with  the  fall  intention  of  improTing  matters, 
and  the  after-dinner  speeches  of  a  newly-appointed  Goyemor 
axe  generally  replete  with  schemes  for  cleansing  the  Augean 
stable,  yet  nothini;  comes  of  it  all,  and  the  graveyards  of 
Africa  continue  to  cbiini  tlioir  victims.  It  possibly  never 
Strikes  the  stay-at-home  Englishman  that  there  is  anything 
43timinal  in  £ngland  sending  her  sons  to  unhealthy  colonies, 
without  doing  all  in  her  power  to  minimise  the  risk  to  health ; 
but  why  should  not  the  doctrine  of  En  qtl overs*  Liability 
apply  here  equally  as  in  an  Kn-lisli  factory?  Of  course,  the 
answer  will  be  that  no  one  need  :j:o  to  Wt  st  Africa  unless  he 
likes,  that  he  is  well  paid  for  the  risk,  and  that  consequently 
he,  as  it  were,  "contracts-out.**   The  fact  is  that  nobody 
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cares  snffieiently  one  way  or  another;  it  has  long  been 
aoeepted  that  the  olimate  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  Is  a» 
deadly  as  any  in  the  world,  and  there  it  is  allowed  to  rest. 

Were  the  matter  taken  earnestly  in  liund  by  the  home 
authorities,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  stigma  whicli  has 
attached  for  a  century  or  more  to  these  possessions  of  oura 
should  not  for  oyer  be  removed. 

The  question  is  one  which  should  be  oonsideied  in  all  ita 
aspects,  and  no  expenditure  should  be  deemed  too  great. 
Tin  first  step  would  be  to  remove  l)odily  the  administrative 
heudtjuartcrs  of  each  colony  beyond  the  fever  limit — even,  if 
necessary,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  inland — connecting  these 
cantonments  with  the  coast  by  good  carriage  roads  and 
eventually  by  railways.  This  would  probably  result  in  evety 
European  living  in  a  healthy  climate,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  merchant  would  think  no  more  of  running  down  to 
his  stores  eacli  day  than  does  the  business  man  who  lives  in 
the  suburbs  of  his  daily  journey  to  London.  Some  few 
Englishmen,  such  as  officers  of  the  garrison,  would  probably 
have  to  live  on  the  coast,  but  these  could  be  changed  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  their  health  thus  saved  from  being 
seriously  impaired.  The  j»resent  state  of  aflairs  is  the  most 
false  of  economies  ;  an  official  is  sent  out,  with  a  good  salary, 
but  before  he  has  settled  down  to  work,  he  has  to  come  home 
again  (if  he  has  not  died  in  the  meanwhile^  and  his  relief 
has  to  learn  the  work  afresh.  The  annual  saving  in  passage 
money  alone  would  cover  a  goodly  expenditure  in  the  way  of 
iiii{tniveinents.  IJiit  tlie  ofHeials  constitute  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  Knglishmeu  on  the  Coast,  and  the  numerous 
West  African  merchants  should  be  compelled  to  do  something 
towards  improving  the  method  of  living  of  their  white 
einpJoyett.  This  should  be  legislated  for  in  some  way,  and 
the  cost  of  iiiiju-ovenients  partly  covered,  either  by  raising 
the  import  duties,  or  by  requiring  the  employer  to  pay 
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80  much  for  every  clerk  wIkjih  he  employs,  or  by  obliging 
him  to  iubure  with  Govermiieut  the  life  of  everyone  he 
employs. 

This  bodily  lemoTal  inland  of  the  varioiis  eettleniento  will 
probably  not  oome  in  our  day,  though  it  is  the  only  certain 
«are;  yet,  leaving  the  towns  where  they  are,  a  vast  amount 

oi  improvement  eoiild  be  effected  iit  n  very  small  cost. 
Every  colony  should  at  least  have  a  sanatorium  ou  the  hills, 
to  which  the  white  exile  cuuld  occasionally  pay  a  visit  to 
reemit  his  health,  and  where  he  oonld  throw  off  that  fatal 
ennui  which  now  pervades  eveiything  West  AMean.^ 
Beolining  in  a  wicker  chair  and  imbibing  "  cocktails  **  after 
the  labours  of  the  day  does  not  conduce  to  resisting  attacks 
of  fever.  The  \\  ater  supply  also  ia  a  matter  which  requires 
most  particular  attention,  for  in  many  places  the  only  avail- 
able drinking-water  is  that  collected  in  tanks,  during  the 
rainy  season,  off  roofe  whose  cleanliness  is  not  always  above 
snspicion.^  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  in  some  instances 
nimply  appalling- — modern  ideas  take  a  long  time  getting  so 
far  afield,  and  medical  othcers  in  colonial  employ  are  not  as 
plentiful  as  they  should  be.  Another  improvement  which 
would  bena6t  the  European  is  an  accelerated  steamship 
service,  for  many  a  man  now  arrives  at  his  destination  so 
impregnated  with  malaria  that  he  is  unable  to  resist  even  the 
first  attaclvs  of  fever.  He  has  beaten  down  the  coast,  friau 
port  to  port,  lain  in  the  mouths  of  a  dozen  deadly  rivers,  and 
spent  weeks  on  a  voyage  which  should  have  occupied  hardly 
twice  as  many  days,  because  the  captain  of  the  vessel  receives 
a  percentage  on  the  cargo,  and  consequently  stops  at  any 
little  village  that  has  a  puucheon  of  oil  to  put  on  board. 

*  It  has  roceutly  been  proposed  to  ettabliBh  at  the  Canarius  a 
aanatofiom  for  the  whole  of  Weat  Africa. 

'  Pigeons  in  great  numbers  are  often  kept  near  dweUing-hooMe. 
They  form  a  ready  mediom  for  the  oontamination  of  rain  water. 
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The  distanod  irom  £iigkDd  of  the  farthest  of  our  West 
AMcan  pooooooiong  is  nothing  Tery  gieat,^  end  if  difeot  boels 
ran  from  liTezpool  to  the  liferent  porta,  even  Old  Calabar 

Bhoukl  be  within  a  fbrtnight's  voyage  of  England,  instead  of 
a  moiitli  or  six  weeks. 

So  much  for  the  climate  of  the  coast ;  that  it  is  as  bad  as 
it  well  can  be  it  ia  impofldhle  to  deny,  but,  once  beyond  the 
&tal  feyer  belt,  there  ia  nothing  very  wrong  with  the  elinuAe 
of  West  AMetky  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Eniopean 
shonld  not  stand  it  as  well  as  he  would  that  of  any  other 
trupioal  country.  Tliere  is,  however,  one  point  worth 
remarking  on,  and  that  is,  the  stamp  of  man  who  goes  to 
West  AMoa^  often  altogether  physioally  unfit  to  go  to  any 
tropioal  dimate.  He  may  be  too  young  or  he  may  be  too 
old — ^there  are  limits  both  ways.  In  the  first  ease,  an 
imt'uiiiiLMl  constitution  is  most  liable  to  suffer  from  fever  ; 
wliile,  in  the  second  case,  a  man  who  has  adopted  a  certain 
mode  of  living  is  unable  suddenly  to  change  OTerything,  live 
on  indifferent  food,  and  give  up  his  beer.  For  a  novioe  the 
limits  of  sge  may  periiaps  be  placed  at  twenty*two  and 
thirty-two,  though  when  "  salted  "  a  man  may  oontinia  hia 
visits  to  the  coast  up  to  almost  any  age.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  does  the  survival  of  the  fittest  come  more  to  the  front 
than  here ;  it  should  therefore  be  the  particular  oars  of  all 
who  have  a  hand  in  sending  young  men  to  West  AMoa  to 
see  that  they  are  likely  to  survive,  and  eonsequently  fit  in 
every  se&se  of  the  word.  Yet,  if  one  looks  at  a  steamer's 
passcntrers  bound  for  what  is  termed  "  Fever-land."  the 
miijurity  will  be  found  to  be  traders'  agents,  fresh  from  a 
Liverpool  office,  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  country 
they  are  going  to,  or  the  evils  of  the  life  they  will  be  doomed 
to  live.  All  this  will  possibly  be  combated  and  denied  by 

>  From  Liverpool,  G«nbia,  2680  milM;  Sienm  Leone,  8078;  Gold 
Coast,  9020;  Ltgoa,  4279;  Kiger,  4600;  Old  Calabtf,  4700. 
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the  old  West  Coast  hands,'  but  we  must  remember  that 
tke80  aro  the  •orriYon  of  the  fittest^  and  an  oonaeqiWBtljr 
not  wB^ateHl  witneaMi.  If  any  of  ihem  could  prodnoe 
list  of  hia  deeoaaed  oompaiiMma,  we  alionld  piobaUy  And  tbtt 

eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Englishmen  who  go  to  West  Ati  i<  a 
leave  their  bones  there.  To  remedy  this  necessitates  careful 
medical  examination  of  every  would-be  visitor  to  West  Africa, 
and  a  wholesale  weeding  ont  of  ihoae  not  likely  to  be  able  to- 
withatand  the  ordeal  of  the  oUmate.  Lastly,  we  would  point 
out  that  the  leave  (well-earned  we  grant)  of  the  official  or 
traders  a^eiit  is  too  frequently,  as  a  well-informed  authority 
has  recently  said,  "  devot^jd  to  a  continuous  spree,  eatinix  and 
drinking  inn  muoh,  passing  the  afternoon  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  hilliard-foom,  and  the  eveninga  at  a  erowded  theatie^ 
and  going  to  bed  at  abaord  honra.  When  the  time  cornea  to 
Kanme  dnty  the  young  man  ia  poeitively  worse,  and  not 
better,  for  his  visit  to  Europe.  Once  in  England,  otf  duty, 
they  l)egin  to  dig  their  own  graves." 

Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  induce  the  reader  to  beJioTe 
that  the  Weat  Coast  ia  not  mnoh  mora  nnhealthy  than  any 
part  of  India,  we  would  point  out  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  sickness  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  Englishmen 
to  arhipt  tliemselves  to  circumstances  and  to  improve  their 
surroundings.  The  sole  idea  of  the  young  oihoiai  or 
agent  appears  to  be  to  get  through  his  eighteen  montha 
aa  beat  he  can,  thinking  only  of  the  day  when  he  will  be 
homeward  bound  on  aix  months'  leave.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the  various  methods  of  settling  down  in  a  tropical 
country,  or  of  makina;  liiinself  eumfortahle,  and  those  wlio 
have  gone  before  him  have  left  him  no  legacies  in  this- 

The  lat<'  Sir  William  Maxwell.  (Tovenior  <>f  the  (iold  C<>ast^ 
always  nuiintaiiu'd  that  the  unhealtliiness  of  tlie  West  Coast  cliniato 
waa  greatly  exaggerated ;  ihat  all  that  was  required  was  care  in  th& 
■ode  el  living.  Yet  he  hhaiielf  died  ol  nuduia  on  his  passage  t» 
Bni^and.  in  December,  1897. 
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ilirtHJtiun.  We  have  said  enough  on  this  subject,  possibly 
too  much ;  but,  all  said  and  done,  there  is  no  problem  oon* 
nected  with  British  West  Africa  of  such  vast  importance,  for, 
without  health,  the  hest-intentioned  Gk>Teniment  official, 
missionary,  or  merchant  is  able  to  do  nothing.  His  work 
ends  wlien  his  liealth  fails,  uiid  thou;^}!  he  may  have  plauiied 
vast  schemes  for  improving  the  country,  evangehzing  the 
heathens,  or  for  developing  trade,  his  death  or  departnre  horn 
the  Coast  leaves  matters  much  as  lie  fonnd  them  on  his 
arrival. 

The  next  important  subject  is  tlie  liquor  tratlie,  i.e.  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  by  Europeans  to  natives  of  West 
Africa,  which  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
from  the  time  when  Europeans  first  visited  the  Coast.  The 
slave-trade  fostered  the  sale  of  arms,  powder,  and  liquor ;  the 
former  articles  were  neoessary  to  the  chiefs  for  raiding  to 
procure  slaves,  and  were  written  off  wlien  the  bills  for  the 
slaves  were  paid;  while  tlie  actual  payment  was  made 
principally  in  liquor.  But  when  the  slave-trade  was 
abolished  the  demand  for  these  articles  did  not  diminish; 
powder  and  guns  were  still  much  in  request  for  interior 
warfare,  and  the  taste  for  drink  had  taken  possession  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  its  eradication  appeared 
hopeless.  "The  wealtli  and  importance  of  the  various 
▼iUages,"  wrote  Joseph  Thompson,  in  1886,  "  are  measured 
hj  the  size  of  the  pyramids  of  empty  gin  bottles  which  they 
possess.'*  The  trader  saw  nothing  wrong  in  flooding  the 
country  with  gin ;  it  had  become  the  staple  import,  the  chiefs 
would  take  little  else  in  exchange  for  their  palm  oil,  and  the 
numerous  Kru  labourers  refused  to  be  paid  in  anything  but 
powder  and  spirits.  It  is  needless  here  to  descant  on  the 
«vil  effects  of  drink  on  the  people ;  we  have  evidence  enough 
much  nearer  home  of  the  low  state  of  degradation  to  which  it 
reduces  the  lower  classes,  and  this  where  driuk  is  expensive ; 
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what  is  the  conditiuii  ol'tliings  in  n  (  (Hintrv  wlit  re  an  oidiuary 
man  can  get  tlead  tlruiik  fur  ratlier  less  tlian  a  farthing  can 
be  easily  imagined.  It  is  a  questioii  of  which  the  argmnent 
18  all  on  one  side,  for  no  sane  man,  howeTer  anti-temperanoe 
his  idea«  may  be,  would  attempt  to  deny  that  the  wholesale 
introdaction  of  spiritoons  liquors  into  West  AfHoa  has  been 
otherwise  than  a  cnrse  to  the  country.  The  evils  mav,  we 
admit,  be  exaggerated,  but  that  any  benetits  accrue  to  the 
natives  from  their  being  able  to  obtain  cheap  spirits  the 
iimder  himself  cannot  pretend.  Yet  he  will  aigne^  and 
supported  in  his  aignment  1^  many  colonial  officials,  that  the 
ontcry  against  the  liqnor  traffic  is  absurd,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  reliable  evidwice  is  furtheoming  to  prove  that  drunkenness 
in  West  Africa  is  barely  appreciable — that  more  drunkenness 
Will  be  seen  on  oni'  Fnst  Day  in  Glasgow  than  in  a  decade 
in  Weet  Africa,  and  that  the  average  consumption  of  spirits 
en  the  Coast  is  less  by  a  qnarter  of  a  gallon  per  head  per 
annnm  than  that  of  Gteat  Britain.  These  statements  are 
ver}'  possibly  quite  true,  but  they  form  a  weak  <lefence  ;  for  the 
absence  of  visible  drunkenness  leads  to  the  belief  that  either 
the  dnnking  ii  earned  on  in  priyate,  or  that  the  natives  have, 
by  long  use,  become  spirit-proof,  and  the  latter  supposition 
would  be  upheld  by  anyone  who  witnessed  a  West  Coast 
natiTe  toss  off  a  tumbler  of  raw  gin.  On  the  other  hand^ 
there  is  plenty  of  evideiiee  as  to  the  existence  of  drunkenness 
on  occasiims  of  religious  ceremonies  and  festivities;  the  Kev. 
James  Johnson  mentions  an  instance,  which  came  to  his 
knowledge,  of  a  great  fnneral  at  which  liquor  to  the  value  of 
£500  was  consumed,  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  nearly 
erery  West  Coast  chief  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  lying  drunk 
for  days  together  in  his  house. 

But  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  sale  of  alcohol  ta 
the  natives  did  not  demoralize  them,  there  are  other  reasons 
which  should  induce  the  British,  at  any  rate,  to  endeavour  ta 
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oheck  or  eyen  suppress  the  liquor  traffic.  The  rum  and  giu 
eome  almost  entirely  from  America,  France,  and  Gtermany,* 

and,  as  Major  I.ugaid  says,  "The  importation  of  liquor 
enormously  decreases  the  importation  of  Manchester  ami 
Birmingham  goods.    The  cry  is  for  'new  markets,*  and  the 
daily  papers  teem  with  unpleasant  statistics  which  go  to 
prove  that  our  trade  supremacy  is  being  wrested  from  us  by 
Germany ;  yet  here  in  our  Grown  colonies  and  protectorates 
we  forego  the  market  that  iiii^lit  be  ours,  and  snl)stitute 
foreig^n-made  goods  for  our  own,  from  which  we  derive  no 
profit  except  such  as  accrues  from  a  small  portion  of  the 
carrying  trade.   Secondly,  the  purchase  of  an  article  which, 
whether  it  be  pernicious  or  not,  is  in  any  case  a  merely 
sensual  pleasure  effects  nothing  towards  the  elcTation  of  the 
race  in  the  standard  of  living'  and  does  not  promote  habits  of 
thrift  or  industry.    If  utensils,  agricultural  implements,  or 
such-like  goods  were  purchased  instead  of  liquor,  not  only 
would  the  African  be  raised  in  the  plane  of  civiliiation,  bat 
the  output  of  his  industry,  enhanced  by  improTcd  appliances, 
would  be  greater  and  of  better  quality."  '   A  leading  article 
in  the  Tlmrs  of  the  7th  June,  1895,  put  tlui  laatter  clearly: 
''The  extension  of  the  trade  in  spirits  is  made  at  the  cost  of 
the  trade  in  other  European  goods.    The  native  who  buys 
gin  buys  little  else,  and  in  those  markets  in  which  the  green 
packing  cases  of  imported  spirits  are  seen,  other  European 
goods  do  not  appear.   It  is  a  case  of  one  trade  or  the  other, 
hut  not  of  hoth.    The  spirit  trade,  like  a  noxious  weed,  chokes 
every  other  growth  in  those  districts  in  wliich  it  is  allowed 
to  flourish.    The  solution  of  the  material  diihculty  is  to  be 
found  in  this  pregnant  fact:  while  we  allow  the  newly- 

>  In  1804  Lagos  imported  1,081,261  gallons  of  gin  and  832,370 
gallons  of  rum,  of  which  l/)29,457  gallons  of  gin  and_806^608  gallons 

of  rum  camo  from  Germany. 
*  NmeUenth  Omtury,  Norember,  1607. 
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opened  chaunels  of  eumimmication  witli  thf  intenor  to  be 
used  for  the  dissemination  of  the  spirit  trattic,  we  destroy 
with  one  hand  what  we  are  creating  with  the  other." 

Until  1890  no  attempt  was  made  to  cheek  the  importation 
of  8[)intaons  liquors,  hnt  in  that  year  the  BmsBels  Conference 
(at  wliicli  the  representatives  of  seventeen  Powers  were  as- 
sembled) took  the  matter  seriously  iu  hand,  us  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  siaTe-trade — the  primary  object  of  the 
Conference.   The  Powers  were  nnanimons  in  their  oondemna- 
tion  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  and  by  the  Act  *  which 
was  passed,  and  afterward  ratified  by  the  Powers,  certain 
restrictions  on  the  African  spirit  trade  came  into  operation 
on  the  2nd  April,  1892.    By  Article  XC.  the  zone  to  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  was  laid  down  as 
extending  across  the  entire  breadth  of  Africa  (including 
adjacent  isUnds  within  100  miles  of  the  coasts)  between  the 
20th  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  22nd  parallel  of 
south  latitude.     Article  XCI.  pruhil)ited  absolutely  the 
importation  of  spirits  into,  or  their  manufacture  in,  any  part 
of  the  lone  where  the  trade  had  not  so  far  penetrated  or 
where  the  religious  beUefe  of  the  people  were  against  the 
introduction  or  use  of  spirits.*  This  Article  also  imposed  a 
minimum  duty  (6^.  per  gallon)  on  all  spirits  imported  into 
tliose  parts  of  the']  zone  where  there  was  an  existing  sjiirit 
trade.    Again,  by  the  same  Article,  each  Power  agreed  to 
.  declare  within  six  months  the  extent  of  its  possessions 
infiscted  by  or  free  from  a  traffic  in  liquor.   While  Article 
XCV.  proyided  that  the  Powers  should  periodically  give  full 
information  to  each  other  about  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquuis  carried  on  in  their  respective  possessions  or  s})heres. 
An  optional  revisit )n  uf  the  General  Act  of  the  Conference 
was  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  2nd  April,  1895,  and  a 

>  Known  am  the  Bnuaela  General  Act,  1891-S. 
*  i.e.  the  Mohammedan  oountrieB* 
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further  obligatory  revigion  on  the  2ud  April,  1898,  bat 
neither  of  these  revisions  has  taken  place. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Bmsaeb  Aot^  however,  considerable 

agitation  has  been  going  on  in  England  in  the  matter  of  thia 

periiiticms  trade,  and  tlianks  to  the  untiring  energy  of  such 
Associations  as  tlie  Naiivt  Racta  and  Liquor  Trntnc  Vuit'  d 
Committee  and  the  various  missionary  societies,  the  British 
(Government  has  been  persuaded  to  take  steps  for  its 
suppression.  The  duties  on  spirits  have  been  gradually 
raified  in  the  British  possessions,  until  at  the  present  time  we 
lind  them  to  be  as  follows  :—(Tauibia,  2.^.  per  gallon;  Sierra 
Lenne,  3,v. ;  Gold  Coast,  2«.  (id.;  Lagos.  '2s.]  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate,  28. ;  Territories  of  the  iioyal  Niger  Company, 
2b.,  with  total  prohibition  above  latitude  7^.  Comparing 
these  with  the  duties  imposed  by  the  other  Powers  in  their 
possessions  :  the  duty  in  Portugue.se  Guinea  i.s  ()^<L  ;  French 
Guinea,  9il. ;  French  Uovy  Coast,  Sfi.  dd. ;  French  Dahuiney, 
Hd. ;  Uenuau  Togoland,  Is. ;  and  German  Cameroons,  Is.  lUci. 
From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  duties  imposed  in  the  different 
British  colonies,  which  arises  from  the  want  of  co-operation 
on  the  jtart  of  the  nci-libourinLT  foreiirn  cohniies  and  the  ease 
with  which  Ii(juor  can  be  smuggled  ovt-r  the  frontier  ;  thus  it 
would  be  useless  to  raise  the  duty  in  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate  above  28,  so  long  as  the  Cameroons'  duty  is 
only  l8,  lOd.  Were  all  the  Powers  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  actually  desirous  of  abolishing  the  West  African  liquor 
traflic,  there  would  be  no  dilliculty  in  the  matter,  but  such  a 
revenue-}troduciiig  coniniodity  is  held  tu  be  too  valuable  to  be 
allowed  to  disappear  altogether.  We  will  take  a  case  hap- 
hazard from  our  own  Blue  Books.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate  for  1895-6,  was  £155,513,  of  which 
£151,244  was  produced  by  import  duties,  and  of  these  duties 
alcoholic  licpiors  ma  Ir.up  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £110,320. 
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"With  tlie  exception  perhaps  of  the  Niger  Company's  terri- 
tories, tlie  same  state  of  affaira  will  be  lound  to  exist  in  most 
other  JBiifopaaa  West  Afriean  po66e88ioa8«<>-i.e.  almost  four- 
fiftks  of  tka  revemie  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  spiritnoiis 

liquors;  and  this  reTenue  appears  to  increase  with  the 
rnising  of  the  liquor  duties,  for  tliere  has  l)ee]i  little  falling; 
off  in  the  amount  of  liquor  purchased  by  tlie  natives,  even 
Although  the  duty  has  been  increased  from  6i<i.  to  2s»  or  3». 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  as  if  the  Brussels  Aot  had  so  fiur 
'  effected  nothing  towards  restricting  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the 
Coast  natives,  and  it  is  the  unanimons  opinion  of  all  who 
have  studied  the  question  tliat  no  amount  of  <luty  will  ever 
prevent  the  chiefs  ^om  obtaining  rum  and  gin,  though  a 
heavy  duty  may  make  these  articles  too  expensive  for  the 
ordinary  natiTe.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  Gkeat  Britain 
to  work  single-handed,  for  if  she  prohibited  the  import  of 
spirits  into  her  West  Coast  possessions,  the  natives  would 
convey  their  produce  iutu  the  neighbouring  French  or  (Ternuin 
colonies  whence  liquor  could  be  easily  smuggled  into  British 
territory,  and  Km  labour  would  then  in  all  probability  be 
diverted  from  the  British  oolonies.  The  time  is  hardly  yet 
ripe  for  total  prohibition,  and  any  action  tending  in  this 
direction  must  necessarily  be  i^radual,  thonijh  whatever  line 
Enu'land  adopts  in  order  to  nuluce  the  evils  of  the  traffic  to  a 
miuimum,  the  support  of  the  other  Powers  ooucemed  is 
absolutely  imperative. 

In  the  infected  regions  of  the  Coast  events  mnat  move 
slowly,  and  we  must  be  content  with  even  the  smallest  signs 
of  progress  towards  the  eventual  abolition  or  curtailment  of  the 
traffic  ;  it  is  in  the  iion-infcLtcd  regions,  which  are  now  beiu^ 
rapidly  connected  with  the  coast  by  roads  and  railways,  that 
immediate  action  is  necessary,  so  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  spirits  into  countries  which  have  hitherto  been 
without  them.  This,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Brussels  Act, 
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all  the  Powers  have  pledged  themselves  to  do,  though  there 
are,  unfortunately,  loopholes  by  which  the  Aot  can  be 

partially  evaded,  it  being  easy  to  prove  that  many  of  the 
chit't's  of  tile  iiiteriur  have  for  a  long  while  been  supplied 
with  gin  and  rum  by  natives  trading  with  the  Coast,  and  that 
even  the  Mohammedans  (oontaraxy  to  the  oommands  of  the 
Prophet)  have  become  addicted  to  drink.  But  if  the  agree- 
ments entered  into  at  the  Brussels  Conference  are  honestly 
fulfilled,  tlien  no  intoxicating  liipiors  can  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  Mohammedan  countrii's.  The  whole  (pu'stion,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Englishmen  who  have  at  heart  the  reputation 
and  oommercial  prosperity  of  their  own  country  and  the 
wel&re  of  the  natives  of  Africa.  By  the  continuance  of  the 
traffic,  we  repeat,  IManchester  and  Birmingham  are  losing 
valuable  markets  tor  tiieir  gotMls,  while  the  gin-producers 
across  the  Channel  ai-e  growing  wealthy;  this  fact  alone 
should  appeal  even  to  the  Englishman  (if  there  exists  such  an 
one)  who  is  averse  to  philanthropy,  morality,  temperance, 
missionary  labours,  or  the  civilization  of  the  negro.  We  will 
conclude  by  qndting  from  a  s})eecli  made  at  Grosvenor  House 
by  Sir  George  Goldie  (May  3rd,  1895): — "1  speak  from 
sixteen  years'  experience  .  .  .  and  J  say  confidently  that 
unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  stop  this  traffic — ^not  by 
higher  duties,  but  by  absolute  prohibition— a  state  of  things 
will  soon  be  brought  about  that  must  ultimately  lead  to  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  country  ...  1  cannot  believe 
that  the  conscience  of  Kurope  will  long  allow  that  the  vast 
populous  regions  of  tropical  Africa  should  be  used  only  as  a 
cesspool  of  European  alcohol." 

Recalling  to  mind  the  many  unpleasant  facts  set  forth  with 
regard  to  British  West  Africa  in  this  volume,  the  reader 
may  feel  inclined  to  ask  where  lie  the  redeeming  points  of 
the  country.  He  has  been  told  that  a  wide  fever  belt 
stretches  everywhere  inland  from  the  sea ;  that  the  climate 
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of  eretj  British  port  is  pestilential  to  a  degree ;  that  the 
most  modem  sanitaiy  arrangements  ha^e  proved  fiitile  in 
redneing  the  death-rate  of  Europeans ;  and  that  the  natives 
themselyes  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  climate.    He  has 

been  led  to  Ix-licve  tliat,  tor  tlie  most  part,  the  natives 
dwt'lliug  in  the  coast  regions  are  lieatliens,  druiiJvards, 
robbers,  murderers,  and  cannibals.  He  lias  learned  that,  in 
spite  of  a  centnrj  of  missionary  work,  the  old  pagan  snper> . 
stitions  and  barbarous  rites  have  the  upper  hand;  that 
slavery  is  a  domestic  institution  almost  impossible  to 
eradieate  ;  tliat  slave -raidinir  is  the  ackiiuw  ledged  proil-ssion 
of  thousands  of  the  population ;  and  that  tlie  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  European  administrations  is  defrayed  by 
an  inmioral  and  degrading  traffic  in  vile  and  pernicious 
spirits,  retarding  all  other  trade.  The  record  is  indeed  a 
black  one,  but  by  carefully  scanning  the  horizon,  it  will  be 
found  tliat  eacli  of  tliesc  clouds,  which  <;()  to  foi'm  the  dark 
nimbus  overhanging  West  AiVica,  possesses  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  silver  lining.  The  clouds,  it  is  hupeid,  will 
in  the  course  of  time  drift  away,  and  leave  nothing  but 
sunshine  to  brighten  the  lot  of  the  negro.  It  must  be 
niiifiiibeit'd  tliat  until  a  very  few  years  ag<j  the  greater 
part  of  what  now  constitutes  l*>ritish  West  Africa  was  a 
tfrra  incognita ;  that  J5ritish  authority  had  not  been 
extended  beyond  the  fever  belt,  and  that  it  is  the  interior 
countries,  with  their  healthy  climates  and  more  civilized 
populations,  that  are  now  regarde<1  as  the  redeeming  points. 
If  it  were  not  so,  and  if  there  were  no  future  before  the 
various  inland  territories,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
relations  between  European  nations  would  become  strained 
when  discussing  the  rights  of  ownership  of  a  few  square  miles 
of  African  land. 
The  climate  ^  of  these  hinterlands  (Hausaland,  for  example) 

>  Tn  the  Wostorn  Suudan  there  are  seven  dry  montiia  and  liv©  wet 
(May  to  October). 
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compares  not  iiiifavomaMy  witli  that  of  India;  they  are  not, 
it  is  true,  suitable  lor  European  colonization,  but  Europeans 
can  reside  therein  for  seyeral  years  in  succession  without  any 
ill  effects — and  they  can  even  enjoy  life.   Tke  aoil  is  liurtile 
and  is  capable  of  (nrodncing  crops  in  abundance ;  with  tha 
establishment  of  a  more  settled  form  of  goyemment  and  im- 
pntvenients  in  coniniunications,  the  ohl  Hausa  States  liave 
}>rusp)>ets  as  brilliant  as  any  part  of  tropical  Africa;  and  that 
the  British  Grovemment  is  aliye  to  the  importance  of 
developing  the  xegions  is  vonohed  for  by  the  faoi  that 
within  the  last  few  months  Lokoja  has  become  the  head- 
quarters of  an  Imperial  force  eonsisting  of  two  newly-raised 
Yoruba  regiments,  each  lUtsn  strong  an<l  with  a  full  comple- 
ment of  British  otticers  and  non  commissioned  ofticers,  while 
a  flotilla  of  gunboats  for  patrolling  the  Middle  Niger  and 
Benn^  rivers  is  stationed  at  the  Confluence.   With  these 
forces  at  his  command,  Colonel  Lugard,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner, will  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  slave- 
raiders  as  they  dest^rvc,  and  in  }>ro<liiciim-  arnoni;  the  pagan 
inhabitants  a  feeling  of  peace  and  tranquility  never  before 
known  in  the  country.   That  there  are  difficulties  to  be  faoed 
in  all  our  West  African  colonies  and  hinterlands  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  deny,  but  that  there  are  means  at  hand  for,  in  a  great 
iianisure.  overcijiiiiijg  these  difficulties  we  have  attempted  to 
show.    'J'iic  present  ^cntration  may  not  live  to  see  a  model 
West  Africa,  with  Europeans  residing  beyond  the  fever-belt^ 
with  cannibalism  and  human  sacriflces  confined  to  the  folk- 
tales of  the  negro,  with  slavery  and  slave-raiding  stamped 
ont,  and  with  a  Grothenburg  system  controlling  intoxicating 
liquors.    Xor,  again,  may  even  the  uext   general  ion  iu^ar 
witness  to  such  a  West  Alric  an  millennium.  But  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  after  several  centuries  of  neglect — worse  still, 
of  weed-sowing — the  European  husbandman  has  at  length 
^•ommenoed  to  scatter  broadcast  seeds  which,  though  they 
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may  take  time  to  germinate  and  mature,  must  eventually 
yield  a  harvest  whose  riches  will  be  shared  alike  bv  himself 
and  by  his  African  brother.  It  is  pleasant  also  to  remember 
that  in  each  important  reform  Great  Britain  has  led  the  way; 
that  British  explorers,  philanthropists,  merchants,  and  mis- 
sionaries have  been  everywhere  first  in  the  field,  and  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  their  money  in  the  development  of 
the  country ;  that  any  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
negro  that  has  arisen  of  recent  years  has  been  due  to  the 
supervising  care  and  attention  of  the  British  Government, 
and  to  the  energy  of  the  various  officials  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Britisii  West  Africa. 
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CONVENTION  BETWEEN  ORBilT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE, 
SIGNED  AT  PARIS,  JUNE  14th,  1886. 

Thb  QoTfinmient  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  tiie  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Trt4aiul,  Empress  of  India,  and  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  havin<;  a^'recd,  in  a  spirit  ol  mntual  good* 
will,  to  confirm  the  l^otoool  with  its  four  Annexes  prepared  by  their 
respective  delegates  for  tlie  delimitation  of  the  Hi  iti^li  Colonies  of 
the  (iohi  Coast,  La^us.  anil  t)ie  «»tht.r  British  ]>«is.s(.'.s.snins  to  the  west 
<»f  the  Nij;er,  and  of  the  French  posKi-ssions  of  the  Ivonr'  Coast, 
iSudan,  and  Dalioniey,  as  well  as  for  the  deliiuitatioii  of  the  British 
and  IVench  poetosriona  and  the  spherea  of  influence  of  the  two 
comitries  to  the  east  of  the  Niger,  the  midmsigned,  his  I^coellencj 
the  Right  Honourahle  Sir  Edmund  Monson,  Amhasaador  Bztr»- 
ordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 

f  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India, 

accredited  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  his  Ex- 
eellenty  M.  (iabriel  Hanotaux,  Minister  for  Foreii,ni  Affairs  of  the 
Frencli  )!<  [•ublic,  duly  authori/.i'd  to  this  elVect,  confirm  the  Protocol 
with  its  Annexes,  drawn  up  at  Paris  the  14th  day  of  June,  IbUti,  the 

!  text  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

Pbotoool. 

The  undersigned,  Martin  (iosselin.  Minister  PIliujm •tentiary  and 
Secretary  of  Her  Britunnic  Majesty's  Embassy  at  Paris ;  Williuni 
Everett,  a  Colonel  in  Her  Britannio  Ifajesty's  hmd  forces  and  an 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  the  Intell^enoe  Division  of  the  War 
OiBce;  Ben<  Leoomte,  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy,  Assistant  Sub- 
Director  in  the  Department  of  Political  AfDidrs  in  the  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  Louis  Gustave  Binger,  Colonial  Governor,  un- 
attached, Director  of  Afri^^an  Aiiairs  at  tlie  Ministry  of  the  Colonies; 
deh'gated  resi>ectiveiy  by  the  ( 1<  virnment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
and  by  the  Government  of  tlie  French  Republic  in  order  to  draw  up. 
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in  ooatoaaatj  with  the  ]>eolarati<Hi8  ezohaoged  at  London  on  the 
£th  Angnet,  1890,  and  the  16th  Jannaiy,  1896,  a  dmlt  of  definite 

delimitation  between  the  British  Cioloniee  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagoe^ 
and  the  other  British  possessions  to  the  west  of  the  Niger  and  the 
French  possessions  of  the  Ivorj'  Coast,  the  Sudan,  and  Daliomej' ; 

and  between  tho  British  and  French  posst  ssinns  and  the  spheres  of 
induencf  of  the  two  ct»untries  to  the  east  of  tlie  Niger,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  provisions,  which  they  liave  resolved  to  subiuit  for 
the  approval  of  their  respective  Governments. 

Article  1. 

Tlie  frontier  sepurating  tho  British  Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  from 
the  French  Colonies  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Sudan  shall  start  from 
the  northern  terminal  point  ci  the  frontier  laid  down  in  the  Anglo> 
French  Agreement  of  the  12th  Joly,  lH98y  vis.  the  inteneotion  of 
the  thalweg  of  the  Black  Tolta  with  the  9th  degree  ol  north  latitude, 
and  shall  follow  the  thalw^  of  this  river  northward  up  to  its  inter- 
section witli  the  11th  degree  of  north  latitude.  From  this  point  it 
shall  follow  this  parallel  of  laf  idide  eastward  as  far  as  the  river  shown 
on  Map  No.  1,  annexed  to  the  present  Protocol,  as  passing  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  villages  of  Zwngn  (Soiiaga)  aiul  Zebilla 
(Sehilla  1.  and  it  shall  then  follow  the  thalweg  of  the  western  branch 
of  this  river  u[)  streuui  to  its  intersection  with  tho  parallel  of  latitude 
passing  through  the  village  of  Sapeliga.  From  this  point  the  frontier 
shall  follow  the  northern  limits  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Sapeliga  as 
far  as  the  Biver  Nnhau  (Nouhan),  and  shall  then  follow  the  thalweg  of 
this  rirer  up  or  down  stream,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  a  point  situated 
2  miles  (3219  metres)  eastward  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Gambagn 
to  Teokrngu  (Tingoin-kou\  via  Bawku  (Baukou).  Thence  it  shall 
rejoin  hy  :i  straight  litie  tlie  11th  <lcjj:ree  of  north  latitude  at  the 
intersection  of  this  jiaralKI  with  the  road  which  is  shown  on  Map 
No.  I,a8  leading  from  Sunsanne  Mango  to  Pama  via  Jehigii  (Ujebiga;. 

Article  II. 

The  frontier  beween  tlu'  British  Colony  of  Lagos  and  the  French 
Colony  of  Dahomey,  whieh  was  delimited  on  tho  ground  hy  the 
Anglo-French  B<»undary  Commission  of  IS!*.'),  and  which  is  descril>ed 
in  the  Report  signe<l  by  tlu  ( 'ommish^ioners  of  the  two  nations  on  the 
12th  October,  b'^l'C,  shall  henceforward  he  recognizt'd  as  the  frontier 
separating  the  British  unci  French  possessions  from  the  sea  to  the 
9th  degree  of  nortii  latttode. 

From  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  Biver  Oopara  with  the  9th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  as  determined  by  the  said  Commissioners^ 
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the  frontier  separating  the  British  and  French  pOMBHioPB  simll 
proceed  in  a  northerly  «lirection,  and  follow  a  line  passing  west  of 
the  lands  helonging  t  •  thv  following  plaeos.  viz.  Tahira,  Okttta 
(Okouta).  Boria,  Tert',  Gbani,  Ashigere  (Yassikera).  aii<l  T)»*kala. 

From  the  most  westtM-ly  point  of  the  lands  bfl'*n^ing  tu  Dekala 
the  frontier  shall  l>e  drawn  ui  a  northerly  direction  so  as  to  coincide 
M  liur  M  poaflible  with  the  line  indioated  on  Mi^  ISo.  1  inniwed  to 
tiie  prewnt  Fhitoool,  and  ahall  ttrifce  tlie  rigkt  tank  of  tfie  Niger  at 
a  point  ntoated  10  mflea  (10,008  netna)  iqMlraam  from  tiio  oantra 
of  the  town  of  Gere  (Ghiiria)  (the  port  of  Ho),  meaanred  aa  the  eroar 
fliea. 

Artielf'  III. 

From  tht!  point  spcciii*  <1  in  Articlu  II..  wIum  u  the  frontier  separating 
the  Firiti.sh  and  French  iiossus-sioiis  .stiiku.s  tlu-  Niger,  viz.  a  point 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  10  miks  (1*J,<>!K{  metres) 
up-atream  from  the  centre  of  the  tovm  of  Gere  (Quiris)  (the  port  of 
Bo),  the  frontier  ahaO  tcSkm  a  atraight  line  drawn  thereiffom  at  right 
anglea  to  the  right  hank  aa  far  aa  ita  interaection  with  the  median 
line  of  the  river.  It  ahall  then  follow  the  median  line  of  the  river, 
up-stream,  as  far  as  its  intersi  <  tion  with  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
to  the  left  bank  hem  the  me<lian  line  of  the  mouth  of  the  depreaiion 
or  dry  wator-conrae,  which,  on  Map  No.  '2  annexed  U)  the  present 
Protocol,  is  called  the  Dallul  Mauri,  and  is  shown  thereon  as  being 
tiituated  at  a  di.stauce  of  al>out  17  miles  (27,-io9  metres),  measured  as 
the  crow  llies,  from  a  point  on  the  left  bank  opposite  the  above* 
mentioned  village  of  Gere  ^Guiris). 

Vtom  thia  point  of  interaeotioD  the  frouyer  ahall  follow  thia 
perpendicular  till  it  meeta  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Article  IV. 

To  the  east  of  the  Ni;,fer  the  frontier  sep;u  ;itinu  tlie  l*ritish  ami 
French  j)osse.ssions  shall  follow  the  lim-  indicated  on  Map  No. 
which  is  ainiexed  to  the  present  Protocol. 

Startutg  from  the  pomt  on  the  left  baitk  of  Uie  Niger  indictited  in 
the  previoua  Article,  vis.  the  median  line  ol  the  Dallul  Mauri,  the 
frontier  thall  follow  thia  median  line  until  it  meeta  the  dronmfirance 
of  a  eirole  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Bokoto  with  a  mdina 
of  100  miles  (100,932  metrea).  Ftam  thia  point  it  ahaU  foUowthe 
northern  arc  of  this  circle  as  far  as  it«  second  intersection  with  the 
14th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  From  this  second  point  of  inter- 
section it  shall  follow  this  parallel  eastward  for  a  distance  of  70  miles 
(112,00:2  metres^;  then  proceed  due  south  until  it  reaohea  the  p»nUlel 
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of  13°  '20'  north  latitude,  then  eastward  along  this  pArallel  for  a 
distiiuco  of  l'.")0  miles  (40i',2."iO  metres):  then  due  north  until  it 
regains  the  1  Itli  parallel  of  nortli  latitude,  then  eastwards  aloni:  tliis 
parallel  as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  meridian  passiuLi  '•>''  east 
of  the  centre  of  tiie  town  of  Kuka,  and  theyce  this  meridian  south- 
ward until  its  intersection  with  the  sonthem  shore  of  Lake  Chad. 

The  Qofvmiiient  of  the  Ftrenoh  Republic  teoogniMey  ae  falling 
within  the  Britiah  apfaere,  the  Un'ritwj  to  the  eaat  of  the  Niger,, 
eomptiaed  within  the  above-nentioned  Bne,  the  An|^o43anBan 
frontier,  and  the  aea. 

The  Government  of  Her  Rritannio  Majeaty  reoogniaea,  aa  falling 
within  the  French  sphere,  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Chad,  which  are  comprised  between  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  ]4th  defxree  of  north  latitude,  with  liie  western  sliore  of  the 
lake  and  the  in.int  of  incidence  on  the  .shore  of  the  lake  of  tlie 
frontier  deterumiod  by  the  Franco-German  Conveiition  of  the  l.>th 
Manh,1694. 

Artiob  r. 

TbB  frootian  aet  forth  in  the  ptaaent  Protoool  are  indicated  on 
the  anneied  Maps,  wiaah  are  mariced  1  and  8  reapeottvely. 

Hie  two  Qovanunenta  ondertake  to  wpptnnt  within  a  jear  aa 
lagarda  the  firontiera  west  of  the  Niger,  and  within  two  yaaia  aa 
tegards  the  frontier  eaat  of  that  river,  to  count  in  each  case  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Convention  which  is  to  be 
concluded  between  thom  for  the  purpose  of  confinninu  the  present 
Protocol,  C<»nnuissioners  who  will  be  charged  with  delin.itine  ,ni  the 
spot  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  British  ami  French  |h.>m  s- 
sions,  in  conformity  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  present  ProtoooL 

With  respect  to  the  delimitation  of  the  portion  of  the  Niger  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Ilo  and  the  Dallul  Mauri  referred  to  in  ArtidellL, 
the  Boondaij  Ckmuniaeionera  shall,  in  determining  on  the  •pot'the 
river  frontier,  distribute  e<piitably  between  the  two  Contracting 
Poweia  aaoh  islands  as  may  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  delimitation 
of  the  river  as  defined  in  Article  ITT. 

It  is  understood  Vietween  tin-  two  Coiitractiiii:  Powers  that  no 
subsequent  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  median  luie  of  the  river 
shall  atiect  the  ownership  of  the  islands  assigned  to  each  of  the  two 
Powers  by  the  proct-t-cerbal  of  the  Commissioners,  after  being  duly 
approved  by  the  two  Gbveniments. 

ArticU  VL 

The  two  Contracting  Pt»wcr8  engage  reciprocally  to  treat  with  con- 
aideration  ("  bienveillance    the  native  Chiefs  who,  having  bad  Treaties 
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with  ono  of  them,  shall,  in  virtue  of  the  pietent  ProUxx^  oome  under 
the  ftovereigntjr  of  the  other. 

Article  VII. 

Bach  of  the  two  OontnoftiiigPowvni  ondArtakM  not  to  exeraaeany 
political  actkm  in  tlia  apherai  of  the  other  aa  defined  by  Artidea 

IT.,  TIT,,  and  IV.  of  the  present  Protood. 

It  is  understood  by  this  that  each  Power  will  not,  in  the  spherea  of 
the  other,  mako  territorial  acquisitions,  conclude  Treaties,  accept 
Movei-ei<,n)  ri<;htB  or  Protectorates,  nor  hinder  nor  dispute  the  influence 
ot  the  other. 

Arttr/e  J  1 11. 

Her  Britiinnic  Majesty's  Govci  iiment  will  pant  <n\  lease  to  the 
<TOvernment  of  the  French  He{>iihlie,  for  the  objects  and  on  the 
■conditions  specified  in  the  Form  of  Lease  annexed  to  the  present 
Protocol,  two  pieces  of  ground  to  be  selected  by  the  Government  of 
the  Frendi  Republic  in  conjunction  with  Her  Biitannle  Majesty'a 
Government^  one  of  .which  will  be  aitoated  in  a  aoitable  apot  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Niger  between  Leaba  and  the  junction  of  the  Biver 
Mouiaa  (Mochi)  with  the  former  river,  and  the  other  on  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Niger.  Each  of  these  pieces  of  land  sliall  have  a  river 
fr  uitage  not  exceeding  400  metres  in  length,  and  shall  form  a  block, 
the  area  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  tifty  hectares 
in  extent.  T)ie  exa<-t  boundariesofthese pieces  of  landstiailbeshown 
on  a  plan  aunt  xed  to  each  of  the  leases. 

The  conditions  ui>on  which  the  transit  of  merchandise  shall  be 
-carried  on  on  the  Niger,  its  affluents,  its  branchea  and  outlets,  as  well 
aa  between  the  piece  of  ground  between  Leaba  and  the  junction  of 
the  River  Mouaaa  (Mochi)  mentioned  above,  and  the  point  upon  the 
F^oh  frontier  to  be  specified  by  the  Government  of  the  Fkencfa 
Republic  will  form  the  subject  of  Regulations,  the  details  of  which 
.shall  be  discussed  by  the  two  Govwnmenta  immediate^  after  the 
signature  of  the  present  I^otocol. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  G<t\  •■i  inm  nt  undertake  t<>  ijive  four 
months'  notice  to  the  French  tiovei  iini«  iit  of  any  motlitication  in  the 
Regulations  in  <juestion,  in  ortler  to  atlord  to  lh»'  .said  French  Goveni- 
uient  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  British  Government  any 
representationa  whioh.it  may  wish  to  make. 

Article  IX. 

Within  the  limits  defined  on  Map  No.  2,  which  is  annexed  to  the 
present  Protocol,  British  sn])jer-ts  and  British  protected  persons  and 
French  citizens  and  French  jjrotected  jHjrsons,  as  far  as  regards  their 
persons  and  goods,  and  the  merchandise  the  produce  or  the  manu- 
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fsofeiire  of  Qf«ftt  Britain  and  France,  their  respective  Colonies, 
Possessions,  and  Proteotorates,  shall  enjuy  for  thirty  years  from 
the  dat*3  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Convention  men- 
tioned in  Article  V.  the  same  treatment  in  all  matters  ,  of  river 
navigation,  of  commerce,  and  of  Tariff  and  fiscal  treatment  and  taxes 
of  all  kinds. 

Subject  to  this  comlitiou,  each  of  the  two  Contracting  I'owers  shall 
be  free  to  fix,  in  its  own  territory,  and  as  may  appear  to  it  moet 
oonvenienty  llie  Twiff  and  fiical  treatment  and  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

In  case  neitiisr  d  the  two  Oontracting  Powers  shall  haTe  notified 
twehe  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  term  of 
thirty  years  its  intention  to  pot  an  end  to  the  eflfects  of  the  present 
Artioley  it  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  day  on  which  either  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  have 
denonncfd  it. 

In  \i-itnes8  whereof,  the  undersigned  Delegates  have  drawn  up  and 
signeil  th«!  present  Protocol. 

Done  at  Paris,  in  dupUcate,  the  14th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  1896. 

(Signed)  Makih  Qoeaxuii. 

WlLUAM  BVBBIR. 
RXMi  LlOOMTB. 

O.  Bnan. 

Amsx  8. 

Although  the  delineation  of  the  fines  of  demarcation  on  the  two 
Maps  annexed  to  the  present  Protocol  are  supposed  to  be  gensrslfy 

aocnrate,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  absolutely  correct  repreeenta- 
tion  of  those  lin(>H  until  it  has  Iweii  otTifiniU'd  hy  new  surveys. 

It  is  tlit'ioforc  ap-eed  that  the  Ci>iimiissi< iners  or  local  Deleirates  of 
the  two  fountrit's,  hereafter  appointed  to  delimit  tlie  wlioki  c»r  part  of 
the  frontiers  on  the  ground,  shall  be  guided  by  the  description  of  the 
frontier  as  set  forth  in  the  ProtocoL 

Thej  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  modify  the  said  fines 
of  demarcation  for  the  purpose  of  delineating  them  with  greater 
aoomraoy,  and  also  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  watersheds,  roads,  or 
fiTi>rs,  as  weU  as  of  towns  or  viUages  indicated  on  the  nuqps  above 
referred  to. 

Any  alterations  or  corrections  proposed  V»y  common  consent  hy  the 
said  Commi.ssioners  or  Dele^'jite.s  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  their  respective  Governments. 

(Signed)    Martin  Gosselin. 
William  Bvxsrt. 
Bms±  Lsoonn. 
O.  BuroBB. 
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AVXBX  4. 

Form  of  Lnuc. 

1.  Tilt.'  ( 1<  •vfinnmnt  of  Her  Britutmic  Majesty  ^ants  in  kase  U>  the 
Government  of  the  French  Repubhc  the  piece  of  laud  situated 

of  the  Niger  River,  having  a  river  frontage 
in  length,  and  forming  a  block  of         hectares  in  extent,  the  exact 
boundariee  of  which  are  ahown  on  the  i^an  annexed  to  tfaii  leaae. 

2.  The  leaae  shall  run  for  thirty  years  nninterruptedly,  commencing 
from  the  ,  but  in  case  neither  of  the  two  Con- 
tracting Powers  shall  have  notitietl  twelve  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  above-mentioned  tfim  of  thirty  years  its  intention 
t<»  put  an  entl  to  the  present  lease,  it  sh;il]  remain  in  foree  until  the 
expirati<»n  of  one  year  from  the  day  on  which  either  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  shall  have  denounced  it. 

3.  The  said  laud  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  for  the  time  beujg  in 
force  in  the  British  Protectorate  of  the  Niger  distrioU. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  land  so  leased,  which  shall  not  exceed  ten 
hectares  in  extent,  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the 
landing,  storage,  and  transhipment  of  goods,  and  for  sndh  piirpoees  as 
may  be  considered  subsidiary  thereto,  and  the  only  permanent  resi- 
dents shall  be  th>  ]<•  rsons  employed  in  the  charge  and  for  the 
sectirity  of  stich  floods,  their  families,  and  ser%'ants. 

o.  The  (Government  of  the  French  Kepublic  binds  itself — 

(a  )  To  fence  in  that  portion  of  the  sai«l  land  referred  to  in  Article  4 
of  this  lease  (with  the  exception  of  the  side  which  faces  tlie  River 
Niger;  by  a  wall,  or  by  a  stodcade,  or  by  any  other  sort  of  continuous 
fence,  which  shall  not  be  less  in  height  than  three  metres.  There 
shall  be  one  door  only  on  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  fence. 

{b)  Not  to  permit  on  the  said  portion  of  land  the  receipt  or  exit  of 
any  goods  in  conUavention  of  the  British  Customs  Re^^ulations.  Any 
'  act  in  violation  of  this  stipulation  shall  be  considered  as  evasion  of 

customs  duties,  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly. 

(c)  Not  to  sell  nor  allow  the  sale  of  any  t:o<ids  in  retail  in  the  said 
portion  of  land.  The  sale  of  cjuanlitie.v  liss  in  weight  or  measnie 
than  RXXl  kiloi:.,  lOUU  litres,  (»r  1(MK)  nieties  is  hehl  to  he  sale  in 
retail.  It  is  understood  that  this  stipuiaLion  shall  not  apply  to  goods 
m  transit. 

{(1)  The  Government  of  the  Frendi  Republic,  or  its  sub-lessees 
or  agents,  shall  have  the  right  to  build  on  the  said  portion  of  land 
warehouses,  houses  for  offices,  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the 
operations  cf  landing,  storin<;,  and  transhipping  goods,  ai^  also  to 

construct  on  that  part  of  the  foresh()re  if  the  Kiver  Niger  com- 
prised in  the  lease  quays,  bridges,  and  docks,  and  any  other  works 
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required  in  connection  with  tlw  nSd  operations,  provided  that  the 
desijjfns  of  all  works  so  to  he  constrticted  on  tbdloreehoreof  the  river 
are  furnished  to  the  British  autliorities  for  examination,  in  order  to 
asci'rtaiii  tliiit  tht-se  works  would  riot  in  any  way  iiwonvenience  the 
nnvi;:ati..K  ..f  tlu-  river,  or  be  in  oonHict  with  the  righta  of  others,  or 
with  the  ('ustonis  system. 

(0)  It  ia.  understood  that  the  shipping,  landing,  and  storing  of 
goods  on  the  Mid  portion  of  land  ahall  be  condnotod  in  ill  Mspecste 
In  Mooidanoe  with  tiie  han  for  the  time  being  in  force  in  the  Britidi 
Ploteetocmte  of  the  Niger  dirtrietB. 

0.  The  Government  of  the  I^enoh  Bepoblio  Unds  iteelf  to  pay 
afinneUy  to  Her  Mejeety'a  Gov«mment»  on  the  let  Jannaiy  of  each 
year,  a  rent  of  1  fr. 

7.  'I'ho  (rovemment  of  the  French  Reytiiblic  sliall  have  the  riglit  to 
suhU't  tin-  wliole  or  any  portion  of  the  htnd  passing  under  this  lease, 
]>ro\  i(k<l  that  the  sub-lessees  shall  not  use  the  land  for  any  other 
purposes  than  those  stipidated  in  this  lease,  and  that  the  said 
Government  shall  remain  responsible  to  the  Government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  for  the  observance  of  the  ttipolationaof  thia  lease. 

a  The  Qovemment  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  binds  itself  to  fulfil 
towards  the  lessee  all  dntisa  inoambent  upon  it  aa  owner  of  the  said 
Und. 

9.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  thirty  yeara  specitied  in 
Article  '2  of  this  lease,  the  French  Government,  or  its  sub-lessees 
may  remain  in  possession  and  in  the  enjoyment  for  a  period  of  time 
which,  t<^gether  with  the  said  terms  of  thirty  years,  shall  not  exceed 
ninety-riine  years,  tif  the  constructions  and  installations  wliieh  shall 
have  V)eeu  made  on  the  leased  land.  Nevertheless,  the  Government 
of  Her  Britannio  Majesty  wssrfss  to  itself,  on  the  expiration  or 
determination  of  the  leass^in  aooordanoe  with  the  conditions  specified 
in  Axtiele3»thari|^toCparohasing  such  oonstniotlona  and  installa- 
tiona  at  a  nduation  to  be  detendned  by  ezperta  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  two  Govenimonts,  on  the  understanding  that 
notification  of  their  intention  bo  funnshed  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment ten  months,  at  latest,  before  the  expiration  or  determination  of 
the  lease.  Incase  of  disagreement  between  them,  the  eJ^gHftrts  sliall 
choose  a  refeiee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

In  calculating  tho  Value*  uf  the  above-menlionci.1  constructions  ami 
installations,  tlie  expeits  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  considera- 
tionas^ 

(a)  In  the  avsnt  of  the  lease  expifing  at  the  end  of  the  first  thirty 
years,  the  purchase  Talne  of  the  property  to  be  sold  shall  be  the  full 
market  value. 

{b)  In  the  event  of  the  lease  being  determined  at  any  time 

K  k 
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after  thirty  years,  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  sohl  shall  be  the 
full  market  value  less  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  shall  be  the  number 
of  years  the  lease  has  run,  minus  thirty,  and  whose  denominator  shall 
be  sixty-nine. 

10.  Tlie  land  comprised  in  the  lease  shall  be  measured  and  marked 
out  with')ut  delay. 

11.  If  a  difference  of  opinion  should  arise  between  the  two 
Governments  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  lease,  or  as  to  any 
matter  arising  in  connection  therewith,  it  shall  bo  settled  by  the 
arbitration  of  a  jurisconsult  of  third  nationality  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Governments. 

(Signed)    Martin  Gosselin. 

William  Everett. 
Renk  Lacomte. 

G.  BiNGEB. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  at  Paris  within  the  perio<l  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In    witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  signed  the  present 
Convention,  and  have  afhxed  thcrot  )  their  seals. 
Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  the  14th  June,  Isits. 

(Signed)    En.Mrxi)  Moxsox. 
G.  Hanotaux. 
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A. 

Abbega,  Barth's  servant,  l&L 

Abeoknta,  Yoruba,  imp(trtant  mar- 
ket, ili  ;  Mission  station,  118 ; 
Bishop  Crowther  at,  404. 

Aberdare,  Lord,  first  Governor  of 
Niger  Company.  259.  2&L 

Abomey,  capital  of  Dahomey,  :iLL 

Abrakrampa,  Gold  Coast,  91. 

Accra,  Gold  Coast,  British  capital, 
49  ;  old  Portuguese  fort  at,  51 ; 
English  fort  at,  iil ;  Dutch  fort 
at,  bh'j  description  of,  65; 
Danish  fort  at,  6S. 

Adafodia,  visited  by  Duncan,  210. 

Adamawa.  visited  by  Barth,  161, 
167,  197,  204;  description  of, 
2- 1-'227 ;  tnbute  of  slaves  to 
Sokoto,  370;  ivory  market  of, 
2ZL 

Adansi  Hills,  Ashanti,  94^  95, 1£I2. 

Addah,  Gold  Coast,  49,  57,  65, 

Administration,  of  Gambia,  23;  of 
Gold  Coast,  49,  ^ ;  of  Lagos, 
llh. ;  of  Nigeria,  194,  2iiS  et  «ey. ; 
of  Niger  Coast.  ;  of  Sierra 
Leone,  4^  ;  of  West  Africa,  281. 

Africa,  area  and  population  of,  ii ; 
physical  features  of,  6j  scramble 
tor,  'L 

African,  Association,  IT^  18,  1 22 ; 
Company,  14^  22;  Institution, 

Aggry  bead*,  72,  327. 
Agreements,   boundary,  Chapter 

XXI.  pattsim. 
Agriculture,  Gambia,  2^  ;  Lagos, 

116,  118,  il9;  Kano,  235,  236; 

GHudo,  242  ;  Niger  Coast,  312; 

West  Africa,  325^  329, 


Air  (or  Asben),  kingdom  of,  158, 

209. 

Aknssa,  Niger,  187,  275,  284; 
attacked  by  Brassmen,  300,  301. 

Akira.  Gold  Coast. 

Akromanti,  oath  of  Ashantin,  tiS. 

Albert,  s.s.,  151  et  aer/. 

Albreda,  Gambia,  'AL 

Alhurkah,  s.h.,  voyage  of,  149,  150. 

Alldridge,  Mr.,  descriptions  of 
Mendi,  Sierra  Leone,  3'»,  42,  M. 

Allen,  Lieut.  W.,  149^  IM ;  Com- 
mander Bird,  death  of 
Commander  Bird,  154. 

Amadi,  Park's  servant,  128. 

America,  and  the  slave  trade,  367. 

Amoaful,  battle  of,  illL 

Anamabo,  Gold  Coast,  2L 

Augiama,  Niger,  181. 

Animals,  126  ;  superstitions  ab(>ut. 
Ml ;  fables  relating  to,  4<>3  et 
seq. 

Anklets,  328. 

Aifuamoo  tribe,  ilS, 

Arabs,  121^  131,  133.  136,  158,  Mi 
315. 

Area,  of  African  lands,  3;  of 

Nigeria,  12(L 
Argungu  tribe,  242. 
Army,  of  Ashanti,  170 ;  of  Bornu, 

OQ9. 

Asa  River,  Ilorin,  256,  273. 
Asaba,  administrative  headquar* 

ters  of  Niger  Company,  2S2. 
Asbcu,  see  Air. 

Ashanti,  55,  58,  66,  SZ  ft  **7-, 
Chapter  V. ;  expeditions  again^it. 
Chapter  VI. ;  kings  of,  77  ;  trea- 
ties with,  73,  75j  ZS;  origin  of 
name  of,  319. 
I  Assamacow,  battle  of,  22,  LL 
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ARsamun  (or  Essaman),  2iL 
Assin,  Gold  Coast,  fiS;  invaded  by 

Ashantis,  25^  83^  Mm^  ' 
Assinie,  Gold  Coast,  ZL 
Attah,  the  first  of  Tddah,  458. 
Awoonah  tribe,  ^ 
Axim,  Gold  Coast,  Portuguese 

fort  at,  51 ;  gold-mining  at,  02.  > 

B.  j 

Backwaters,  Lago8,  118 :  Niger 

Coast.  222. 
Badagry,  Lagoi,  110 ;  visited  by 

Clapperton,  139:  R.  Lander  at. 

145 ;  the  Landers  start  from, 

ML 

Ba^'hirmi,  kingdom  of,  attacked  by 
the  Bornna,  135;  visited  by 
Barth  nnd  Overweg,  I  »*3  :  snb- 
ject  to  Bomn,  202  ;  the  Fnlaha 
in.  216;  Rabeh's  designs  on,  35il: 
conqaest  by  Rabeh,  356. 

Bfthr-el-Ohazel,  3iL 

Baikie,  Dr.,  1(>8-176 ;  commands 
expedition  to  Niger,  1857,  128 ; 
consul  at  Lokoja.  185.2M;  death 

of,  m 

Bakundi,  province  of  Sokoto,  227. 

2m 

Balocrnns,  war  chiefs  of  Ilorin.  266. 

Bamakn,  Upper  Niger,  127.  414^ 
Bambara,  1 2S. 
Bambnk,  IZ  ;  batter,  453. 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  and  the  Afri- 
can Association,  IL 
Banks,  Savings,  25^  tjA^ 
Bantu  tribes,  3l'1. 
Bars  of  rivers.  20, 113,  gSP. 
Bariba,  or  Barba,  see  Borgn. 
Barraccndah  Falls,  Gambia  River, 

Barter,  system  of,  in  Niger  Terri- 
tories, 267.  376. 
Barth,  Dr.,  15Z  ef  fteq.,  22^ 
Barua,  Lake  Chad,  Anglo-French 
boundary,  1 95  :   Chapter  XXI. 
pas$im,  Api>eudix. 
Bji«a  tril>e.  Niger,  322.  1 
Ba!*le  Mission.  Gold  Coast.  32. 402. 

ML  I 
Bath urst,  Gambia,  2rb2i.  j 
Battenberg,  Prince  Henry  of,  103. 


Bautshif  province  of  Sokoto,  205; 
description  of,  222. 

Bead?,  aggry,  Z2 ;  worn  as  charms, 
255 ;  varieties  of,  327. 

Becquah,  Ashanti, 

Beecroft,  Consul,  explores  Niger 
months.  150;  relief  of  Niger  expe- 
dition of  1841,  154;  career  of,  1 55 ; 
appointed  to  command  expedi- 
tion of  1854,  170  ;  death  of,  171: 
and  Fernando  Po,  284;  ascent 
of  the  Cross  River,  308. 

Bello,  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  visited  by 
Clapperton,  136;  sends  a  letter 
to  England,  ISiS ;  disappoints 
Clapperton,  132:  in  command 
of  his  army,  HQ ;  his  treatment 
of  Clapr»erton,  144 ;  as  a  his- 
torian, 108:  his  character,  219  : 
consolidates  the  Fnlah  Em]nre, 
220 ;  fortifies  his  capit.il,  i^-'^^* : 
his  account  of  Nup^,  24:'- :  his 
history  of  the  Yotnbas,  2^ 

Belzoni,  Giovanni,  the  explorer,292. 

Bendi,  Oil  Rivers,  mission  to,  !V  : 
and  "  Long  Jnjn,"  323, 

Benin,  viHited  by  Captain  Wind- 
ham, 51  ;  Bight  of,  IQiL \\^  l:«. 
139.  2H8:  massacre,  294 :  cap- 
ture of,  2lli  :  inhabitants  of,  321 ; 
and  human  sacrifices,  370.  »^>0. 

Bcnn6  River,  discovered  by  Lan- 
der, lil ;  vi?ited  by  Barth.  Iii2  ; 
explored  by  Baikie,  170-17'' ;  as 
a  route  to  Bomn.  204.  2iJa ;  aa- 
ceuled  by  C.M.8.  launch,  22^: 
towns  on  the,  226.  230 ;  navi- 
gability of,  275 :  as  a  means  of 
comrannication,  373 ;  Anglo- 
Gorman  boundary  on  the,  435. 

Berbers,  1P!»,  210. 

Bida,  capital  of  Nnp<?,  founding  of. 
247 ;  description  of,  250 ;  capture 
of.  270,  2IL 

Bight  of  Benin,  see  Benin. 

Bifma,  13Q, 

Bini  (people  of  Benin),  321. 

Birds.omens  from  act  ions  of. 460,46 1. 

Bird-lime  (rubber),  115. 

Births,  Pagan  ceremonies  at.  330. 

Blood  Brotherhood.  332  ei  ^eq. 

Boisragon,  Captain  A.,  visits  Ku- 
massi.  23 ;  in  the  Benin  massa- 
cre, 294,  22£L 
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fiombaz,      ^  Chapter  XXII. 

Bonny,  Oil  Bivers,  sends  contin- 
gent to  Ashanti  ^^ar,  i:^:  de- 
scription of,  3Q3-,S0o. 

Bonth^,  Sierra  Leone, 

Borgn,  kingdoBD  of,  2C9-213  ;  na- 
tives of,  315j  French  expeditions 
to,  424,  4'2o  ;  rival  pouts  in,  i'Z6. 

Borkn,  kiDt^dom  of,  354. 

Bornu,  kingdom  of,  visited  by 
Clapperton  ftad  Denham,  13(>- 
138;  visited  by  Barth,  158rl67  ; 
description  of,  lt>7-2ui» ;  con- 
quered by  Itabeb,  liM;  dollars 
as  a  curreucy  io,  'Mo. 

Bororoji,  or  wandering  FuUhs, 
!:{;?.  32o. 

Bosman,  (IL 

Botanical  gardens,  at  Gambia, 
at  Sierra  Leoue,  lii;  at  Old 
Calabar.  212. 

BoQf^a,  Niger,  death  of  Mango 
Park  at,  18, 128 ;  visited  by  Clap- 
perton, LIU ;  visited  by  the  Lan- 
ders,  liZ ;  as  part  of  Borgo,  211 ; 
elaime<lby  BVance.ChapterXXl.; 
a  British  possession.  Appendix 

Bonndaries.  Aujjlo-French,  19,  33. 
Chapter  XXL,  490-^98:  Anglo- 
German,  Chapter  XXI  ;  of  Gold 
Coa.st,  ^  410;  of  Lagoe.  105. 
416 ;  of  Nigeria,  195,  2t)2 :  of 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  282. 

Bowditch,  Mr.,  and  Kumassi,  7L 
72. 

BraR9,  Niger  Coavt,  description  of, 
298,  22!^;  aavaga  nature  of  na- 
tives of,  2813 ;  attack  on  Akassa, 

301.  m 

6rasi4    redo  a»ed    as  cnrreocj, 

a2a. 

Brazil,  African  slave-trade  vrith, 

62,  m 
Breda,  Treaty  of,  iS4. 
Brohemie,  Niger  Coast,  288.  2fiQ. 
Brussels  Conference,  278^  31^  48Z 

et  »eq. 

Bunce  Island,  Sierra  Leone,  28, 

2iL 

3arialR,  pagan  ceremonies  at,  333. 
334;  of  linger  nails  and  hair, 
462. 

Burleigh,  Mr.  Bennett,  ivar  corre- 
spondent, 102. 


I  Burton,  Sir  Richard,  d^aeriptioa 
of  McCarthy's  Island  by,  22i 

I  hisremarksonLagoSjlM;  Consul 
at   Fernando   Po,  284 :  visits 

I  Benin  City,  292;  describes  the 
wind-god  of  the  Yorubas,  ; 

'  points  out  value  of  Cameroons, 
433. 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  F.,  and  ths  ^Uve- 

trade,  151^  353. 

0. 

Cable,  between  Europe  %9d  West 
Africa,  24,  304 

Cailli^,  Keu^,  the  French  ex- 
plorer, 16ti. 

Calabar  beans,  340,  Chi pter  XXII. 

Calabashes.  4o  1. 

Camels,  1  ^f). 

Cameroons,  432.  433 ;  boundary, 
43  L  43.->. 

Camwood,  63,  Chapter  XXII. 

Cannibaliiim.  of  Braasmen,  284, 
S02 ;  of  Okrikans,  305 ;  iu  con- 
nection with  pagan  religion,  335. 
390.  391. 

Cape  Coa^t  Castle,  Gold  Coast, 
^ ;  captured  by  Dutch,  5^ ;  r«« 
captured    by  British,  03i  re- 
tained by  Great   Britain,  54; 
1     attached  to  Sierra  Leone,  5§ ; 
I     deicription  of,  66,  besieged 
I      by  Ashantis,  Zl;  and  the  Fantis, 
;  threatened  by  the  Ashantis, 
83,  81;  British  expedition  starts 
from,  93.  IQS. 
Carriers,  slaves  used  as,  371.  877. 
Carter,  Sir  Gilbert,  and  Lagos, 
U2. 

Cattle,  304,  325= 
'  Cavalry.  144i  Nup^,  2ZQ. 
Ceded  Milei  Gambia,  20. 
Ceremonies,  at   births,  330 ;  at 
marriages,       ;  at  buriabi,  333. 
Chad,  Lake,  visited  by  Deuham 
and  Clapperton,  129.  131 ;  ex- 
plored by   Denham,  134.  135. 
13Z ;  explored    by  Burth  and 
Overweg.  161,  163 ;  and  Anglo- 
German  boundary,  195 ;  or  Lake 
Tsad,  204 ;  iMttQre  of  country 
round,  2LiiL 
•  Chadda,  see  Benu^. 
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Charms.  330, 

Chartered  Companies,  13,  29^  2S2 
et  »eq. 

ChristiHuit}',  1^4.  40<>  et  teq. 

Chri»tian>borg.  (lolJ  Coast,  in 
posee-tion  of  Danes,  54;  par- 
chased  bv  British,  'jZ :  part  of 
Accra,  tiii;  and  the  A^hantis, 

Church,  Corporal,  at  Knka,  167. 

Chnrch  MiK>ionary  Society,  see 
Missions  and  Missionari«*8. 

Clapperton,  Captain,  first  expedi- 
tion, r29-137 :  second  expedition, 
138- 114 ;  death  of.  M4 ;  his 
relations  with  Sultan  Bello,  219; 
visits  Nuf  e,  -243^24^ 

Clarkson,  Mr.,  and  the  slave-trade, 
28,  ML 

Climate,  of  West  Coast  compared 
witli  East,  7,  Ji;  of  Ashanti, 
103 ;  of  Lat?os,  112 ;  of  Voruba, 
139:  of  Lower  Niger,  152_i 
of  Niger  Coast,  282,  3l>9i  of 
Sierra  Leone,  2bj  of  West 
Africa  di-vcusi^ed,  4ZL 

Cloth,  Kano  cotton,  105. 

Cocoa,  Chapter  XXII. 

Cocoa-nuts,  JJS^  Chapter  XXII. 

Coffee,  25,  03,  Chaj>ter  XXU. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  140. 

Colony,  definition  of,  S. 

Come}'  (custom  dutv  of  Oil  Rivers), 
2^4,  299.  'Ml. 

Commerce,  see  Trade,  Exports,  Im- 
ports, Ac. 

Company,  trading  to  Crambia,  13; 
of  Adventurers  of  London,  13; 
of  African  Merchant'*,  189 ; 
Anglo-African,  l^u ;  Central 
African,  1»0,  191j  French.  192. 
193:  National  African,  192il94: 
River  Xif^er  Navigation  and 
Trading,  18-8 ;  Royal  African, 
14, 15,  54.  ^  Zl ;  Royal  Nisrer, 
see  Nijjer;  St.  George's  Bay, 
29  ;  Sierra  Leone,  2ii ;  United 
Africa,  191.  See  al.^io  Chartered 
Companicf'. 

Confluence,  Niger-Benu^.  153. 

Constabulary,  at  Gambia,  2ji;  of 
Sierra  Leone,  ^  ;  of  Gold  Coa.st, 
49 ;  employetl  in  Ashanti  war, 
84;  of  Lagos,  115;  of  Niger 


Company,  222:  of  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate,  28L  291^  300, 308, 
313. 

Convention,     Anglo-French  of 

1898,  432i  text  of,  Appendi.v. 
Copal,  gum,  63,  Chapter  XXII. 
Coprah,  63,  m 

Cotton,  03,  105,  183, 184*  234^  439, 
ML  , 

Courts  of  justice  of  Gambia,  2^ ; 
of  Sierra  Leone,  31,  of  Lagos. 
115 ;  at  Kano,  224 :  of  Niger 
Company,  263 ;  of  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate.  286,  288. 

Cowries,  as  currency,  I'io :  in 
Niuer  trade,  270 ;  as  ornaments, 
322;  number  of  to  the  dollar, 
375  ;  illustration  of,  13li ;  used 
for  telling  fortunes,  4.39. 

Creation,  myths  of  Yorubas,  456: 
of  (Jold  Coast  tribes,  457. 

Crevecu?nr,  Gold  Coast  fort,  65. 

Crocodiles,  human  (secret  society), 
336,  aiiL  ^ 

Cross  River,  Niger  Coast,  Anelo- 
Germau  boundary  on  the,  195^ 
435 ;  present  state  of  the,  306, 
3U8  ;  inhal  itants,  32L  3^  322. 

Crowther,  Samuel  A<Jjai,  Bishop 
of  the  Niger,  accompanies  Niger 
expedition,  172,  1 76,  1 79 ;  at 
Fourah  B;«y  College,  ilH ;  his 
life.  403.40.'>. 

Currency,  at  Sierra  Leone,  47 ; 
gold  dust  as,  4ii ;  dollars  in 
Bornu,  207,  375 ;  iron  hoes,  211 ; 
of  Niger  Company,  270;  brass 
rods,  328  ;  slaves  used  as,  371  ; 
and  slavery  in  Soudan.  374-376. 

Customs    of     natives,  Chapter 

xvn. 

D. 

Dagbo,  Benue  River,  visited  by  the 
Alburkah  in  1833,  172,  113. 

Daghel,  the  residence  of  Uthman 
dan  Fodio,  21L 

Dahomey,  hostile  to  Yoruba,  118  ; 
Dickson's  journey  through,  139  ; 
conqu'^red  by  French.  423 

Danes,  at  Chnstiansborg,  51 ;  sell 
Gold  Coast  forts  to  Great 
Britain,  b±  ;  and  Gold  Coast,  68, 
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Darfiir,    compared  with    Bornn,  ' 

liiZ;  conqwered  hv  Bornu,  2<2;2; 

Rabeh  and,  360i  'Sbl±  2^  I 
Davin,  the  pirate,  captures   Fort  j 

James,  Gambiii,  Ul. 
Baifsjyriuff,  despatched  to  the  Niger 

by  Laird.  178 ;  wreclicd,  179. 
Defences,  Native  (Sierra  Leone), 

Delta,  Niger,  nature  of,  145 ;  ex-  I 
ploration  of,  149 :  opening  trade 
in,  HI.  18;i;  description  of,  19o. 
298  ^  1 

Den  ham,  Major,  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Oudney  and  Clapperton, 
Lis  et  setj.y  death  of,  at  Fernando  i 

Po,  m 

Denkera,  old  rival  of  A«hanti,  67,  I 
t)8,  «59 ;  Ashanti  Hurrenders  : 
claims  to,  Zik  80,  liL  j 

Denmark,  see  Danes. 

De  Ruyter.  Admiral,  captures 
Klmina,  ti2  ;  captures  Goree  and 
Gold  Coast  fortf.  Mi 

Development  of  West  Africa.  liL  j 

Dickson.  Dr.,  with  Clapperton's  > 
second  expedition,  188;-  journey 
and  death  in  Dahomey,  1:^9. 

Dikwa  (or  Dikowa),  -loiK  ' 

Disease*!,  of  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Qii;  in  Ashanti  VV'ar, 
103;  to  which  Europeans  subject, 
474. 

Dixcove,  Gold  Coast,  IIL  ' 
Docemo.  King  of  Lagos,  107. 
Dochard,    Dr.,    expedition  with 

Major  Gray,  LliL 
Dodewab,  battle  of, 
Dollars,  Maria  Theresa,  currency 

in  Bornu,  207,  i)7-'^.  ^ 
Domestic  slavery,  ■ 
Dress  of  natives,  I 
Drunkenness,  among  Mohamnie- 

dans,  .  9^ ;  among  pagan.«, 
Dubois,  M.  Felix,  remarks  about  ^ 

Timbuctoo,  l(i(3. 
Duncan,  gets  information  about  > 

Mungo    Park's    murder,  Liii; 

reaches  Adafo  lia,  'JIO. 
Dunquah,  victory  of  Ashantis  at, 

84;  JU  first  Ashanti  cvpedition, 

89.  91. 

Dupuis,  Mr.,  makes  a  treaty  with 
Ashanti,  Z^.  ' 


Dutch, on  the  (iold  Coan\,ijlefseq. ; 
Forts,  ♦)8,  Z8;  support  Elminas 
against  Faniis,  7^;  trHotfer 
their  forts  to  Grent  Britain,  80, 
M.  ±± 

Duval.  M.  Jnles, and  lienc  Cailli^'s 

visit  to  rimbuctoc.  Hlfi. 
Dveing  at  Kano,  2iii ;  f«ee  also 

Chapter  XXII. 

E. 

Eh.v  (or  Ibn)  Batuta,  mentions  the 

Niger,  122,  m 
Ebn  (or  Ibu)  Said,  128. 

Edibj,  m 

Education,  of  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone,  il8;  of  Gold  Coast,  tvL 

'*  Effective  occupation,"  doctrine 
of,  42iL 

Efik.  tribe.  -AOT,  22L 

Egb.i,  tribe  of  Yoruba,  109, 110,320. 

E^bo,  society,  337,  39-'. 

Egga  town,  2hL. 

Ejo  (Idzo),  tribe  of  Niger  Dtlta, 

mi 

Elephants  (also  see  Ivory),  near 
the  Benue  River,  173.  227  ;  io 
Bornu,  2uci ;  fable  about,  4()5. 

Ellis,  Colonel  A.  B.,  319,  320. 

Elraina,  Gold  Coast,  19  ;  discovery* 
by  Portuguese,  uil:  treacherous 
capture  by  the  Dutch,  52 ;  cap- 
tured by  British,  aii ;  recaptured 
by  Dutch,  54j  description,  00 ; 
difficulties  in  inkin*,'  over  from 
Dutch,  79^80^81;  threatened  by 
the  Ashantis,  84^ 

Escardos  River.  289. 

Essamau  (Assamun),  engagement 

at.  yo. 

Ethio2}€,  relief  of  Niger  expedition 
of  1841.  IM. 

Ethiopc  River,  289. 

Expeditions,  Ashanti,  Chapter 
Njger,  vide  Niger  River; 
against  Nana,  290 ;  against 
Brass.  3<  >2  ;  against  Jfbus,  1  lO ; 
against  Sofa.»«,  3  Mi. 

Explorers,  Niger,  120-176. 

Exports,  of  Gambia,  23,  26 ;  of 
Gold  Coast.  59^  of  Sierra 
Lecne.  32,  33j  of  Niger,  277  ; 
of  Lagos,  108,  111 ;  of  Niger 
Coast,  310;  Chapter  XXII. 
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F. 

Fables,  M3  et  teq. 
Fairy  tales,  4-(>8. 

Faati,  protected  by  British.  Sii; 
ffirl,  61 ;  threatened  by  Ashacti, 
76  ;  troubles  with  the  Elminas  ; 
useless  as  soldiers,  ;  attempt 
to  raise  an  army,  >il ;  carriers, 
iil ;  orip^n  of  name,  319. 

Farms,  in  Yoniba,  119 ;  ostrich, 
206.    See  also  Aj?riculture. 

Farm.  Model,  at  Lokoja,  liilL 

Faro  River,  174. 

Fellatah,  see  Fulah. 

Festing,  Colonel,  operations  against 
Ashantis,  85^ 

F«*rnando  Vo,  Island  of,  visited  by 
Niger  expeditions,  149.  \L*K  154; 
Consul  Beecroft  at,  loo ;  reach»^d 
by  the  PUiail,  UL. ;  and  Laird's 
contract,  US ;  the  "  Foreign 
Otfice  Grave,"  284. 

Fetish,  283,  294,  302_i  definition 
of,  386.    See  also  Jujn. 

Fever,  in  Nijjer  Delta,  1L2 ;  in 
Benin  expedition,  296 ;  cause 
and  effects  of,  473  et  m  f/. 

Flag,  Fulah,  142  ;  ^'iger  Company, 

Fudi  Kabbn  and  Fodi  Silah,  IS^ 
Fodio,  see  Otbman  dan  Fodio. 
Folk  lore.  Chapt*-r  XXI II. 
l-'oniana,  Ashanti,  83,  95. 
Forcados  Kiver,  mouth  of  Niger, 

194,m29L 
Forests,  118- 

Forts,  James.   15 ;  of  the  Gold 

Coast.  50,  54,  65,  Za. 
Fortune-telling,  methods  of,  459. 
Fourah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone, 

39,  402,  m. 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  29, 31,  36. 

316. 

French,  plunder  Sierra  Leone,  28, 
22;  affair  at  Warina,  45,  345, 
432  ;  claim  to  discovery  of  Gold 
Coast,  50^  and  Portuguese,  bl ; 
and  Timbncton,  l(.i6,  418 ;  on 
the  Lower  Niger.  193 ;  in  Boron, 
206  ;  operations  against  Saniory, 
ji42  et  serf.  ;  in  West  Africa, 
Chapter  XXI..  Appendix;  and 
the  liquor  traffic,  4^. 


Fruits,  37,  242.  442. 

Fulah. 9.  21.  UTj  132. 133.  136, 16L 

165.  174.  li'7,  198.  202.  208.  212^ 

gn.  315;  army,   140  et  te^. ; 

Empire,  Chapters  XIII..  XI\  . ; 

slave-raiding.  325;  drunkenness, 

ai»9;  morality,  4QQ. 
Fulbe,  see  Fulah. 
Fnmbina,  ]ii2» 
Funda  (or  Panda),  138,  liS. 
FuU  Jallon,  LL 


G. 

Gamax,  Gold  Coa«t»  69, 

Gambia,  Colony  of.  Chapter  IT.  ; 

River,  9.  12.  13.  1^  123.  12:.. 

12li ;  tribe?,  2UL 
Gando,  Empire  of,  166,  197.  218  ; 

desciiption  of  the  capital,  242 ; 

provinces  of,  241.  243  :  relatioof 

with  Sokoto,  242;  Sultans  of, 

24L 

Gardens,  botanical,  25*  46,  312. 
Garrison,  of  Sierra   Lcf>ne,  42; 

Gold  .  Coast.  j9j   Latros,  115; 

Imperinl,  in  Nigeria, i8g;  Niger 

Biver,  267 ;  Niger  Co^st,  287. 

See  also  CoDstabularv. 
Gbebe,  Lower  Niger,  185. 
Georgetown,  Gambia,  21. 
G«»rman8  in  West  Africa.  Chapter 

XX f. ;  and  liqaor  traffic,  4S5« 
Gh.iludima,  official  title  of,  165, 

liilL 

Gin,  8e»»  Liquor  Traffic, 

Glover,  Sir  John,  with  the  Erst 
Aohanti  Expedition,  87;  liis 
column,  98,  ;  at  Lagos,  107  ; 
wrecked  on  the  Middle  Niger, 
179;  with  Baikieat  Lokoja,  1H5. 

Gober,  war  with  the  Ful  ihs,  1 1'  > ; 
visited  by  Overweg,  UH  ;  l»irth- 
place  of  Othman  dan  F<^lio, 
217 :  raids  on  Zanfara,  23Si; 
hostile  to  Sokoto,  24L 

Gods',  pagan,  Chapter  XX. 

Gold,  early  report*  about.  13^ 
cities  of,  Li ;  on  the  Gold  Coast* 
48,  60 ;  statistics,  61 ;  native 
methods  of  mining,  !i2;  orna- 
ments at  Kumassi,  72^  7^ ;  dust 
as  currsncy,  375. 
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<jold  Coast,  Chapter  lY. ;  bonn> 
daries,  49,  iiii ;  forts,  28;  tribes, 

m 

Goldie,  Sir  O.  T.;  visits  the  Niger 
for  the  first  time,  l^;  and 
Royal  Niger  Company,  263 ;  his 
conqaest  of  Nup^  and  Ilorin, 
268-274 ;  at  the  Berlin  Con. 
fe  rence,  277 ;  Lord  SaU!*l>ury'« 
opinion  of,  28Q ;  on  liquor 
traffic,  18lL 

■Goree  Island,  2^;  hiatorv  of,  SS^ 
^ ;  visited  by  Mango  Park,  126, 

Government,  of  Lagop,  lla ;  of 
Niger  Protectorate,  1^ ;  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Fnlah,  224 ; 
of  British  posbesaions,  281. 

Grain,  63, 

Granville  Sharp  and  the  slave* 

trade,  28. 
Gray,  Major,  the  explorer,  129. 
Greeks,  knowledge  of  West  Africa, 

12L 

Groand-nnte,  23,  63,  MIL 
Guinea,  iil ;  description  by  Bo»» 

man.  62. 
Gum,  63, 

Gurowa,  Benue  River,  174. 

Gwalo,  port  of  Benin,  2b9 ;  Mis- 
sion starts  from,  2^>4;  capture 
of,  2%, 


H. 

Haib,  native  motles  of  dressing, 
a2fi;  burial  of,  ^ 

Hamaruwa,  see  Muri. 

Harbours,  absence  of,  Z;  Sierra 
Leone,  3^;  Gold  Coast,  QL; 
Lagos,  113. 

Hauita,  visited  by  Mungo  Park, 
12B ;  language,  iiiU ;  trader? 
and  Baikie,  ;  subject  to 
Sokoto,  197;  States,  204.  220 ; 
hatred  for  B^>rnu,  20^;  con- 
q^uered  by  Fulahs,  212 ;  descrip- 
tion of  people,  221;  quarter  in 
Kano,  233 ;  of  Katsena,  2^ ; 
value  of  country,  279 ;  Negroids, 
315 ;  Mr.  Robinson  on,  370; 
dollars  in  circulation,  375 ;  pro- 
[>08ed  conversion,  Ihl:  Asso- 
ciati<n,     221;  Constabulary, 


Hawkins,  Sir  J.,  as  tlave-dealer, 

3:)9. 

Health,  see  Climate. 

Hender^ion,  Lieut.,  and  Samory, 

m 

Hides,' see  Leather. 

Hill.  Governor,  and  Ashanti, 

Hills,  near  Lagos,  119;  Adansi, 

94,  95,  m  _ 
Hinterland,  definition  of  term,  4,  o; 

of  British  possessions,  Chapter 

XXL 

History,  of  Sierra  Leone.  2S; 
of  Gold  Coast,  50  et  teg.;  of 
Asbanti,  Chapter  V. ;  of  Lagot 
Colony,  102 ;  of  the  Fulahs, 
Chapter  XIIL;  of  Nupe.  243 
et  seq. ;  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  Chapter  XV. 

Holland,  see  Dutch. 

Hornemann,  the  explorer,  IS; 
visits  Nup^,  244. 

Horsemen,  FuUh,  14L  270. 

Horses,  of  MohHinmedans,  2L 

Hospitals,  Gambia,  25^  Gold 
Coast, 

Houghton,  Major,  explorations  of, 

lL12i 

Houtsou.  Mr.,  asiiiats  Clapperton, 
139,  m 

HiTO,  in  Oil  Rivers,  293,  303. 

Human  Crocodiles  and  Leopards 
(Sierra  Leone),  42,  336,  391. 

Human  sacrifices,  at  Sierra  Leone, 
41 ;  albino  babies,  31IL ;  at 
funeruU,  335  ;  to  avert  disaster, 
336;  at  Bonny,  391 ;  at  Ku- 
massi  and  Benin,  377 ;  a  part  of 
pagan  religion,  381  ;  wives  and 
slaves  ofl'ered  up  at  burial  of  a 
chief,  387.389. 

Hutchinson,  Consul,  with  the  Ni- 
ger  Expedition  of  1854,  170;  iu 
the  Oil  RiverH,  ML 

Huts,  of  Sierra  Leoue.  3&;  of 
Hansaland,  2^;  of  Kano, '22^; 
of  West  Africa,  324. 

Hut  Uix,  Gambia,  25j  Sierra 
Leoue,  47. 

I. 

1bai).\n,  wars  of,  109,  110;  the 
**  Londou  of  Negroland,''  118. 
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Ibo,  Niger  tribe.  190,  32L  i 

Iildah,  and  the  Model  Farm,  lii3  ;  { 
visited   b}'    the    Pleiad,    HI ; 
legend  of  the  first  Attah  of,  458. 

Idols,  pagan,  ('hapt<»r  XX. 

Idzo,  Niger  trihp,  196^  a2L 

Igara,  Lower  Niger.  17L  196,  322. 

Igbira  tribe,  322,  lt><). 

Ilorin.  Yoruba,  and  Lagos  fron-  i 
tier,  105,  HQ ;  proiected  railway  I 
to,  lllj.  li  t ;  conquered  by  the  | 
Falaha,  117:  subject  to  Gando, 
197  :  description  of,  2i22  <•/  my. ; 
Emirs  of,  253 :  military  expe- 
dition against,  272  et  aetj.  , 

Imports,  (lambia,  2li ;  (fold  Coast, 
Sierra  Leone,  ii2 ;  Lagos, 
108;  Niger,  277;  Niger  Coast, 
an ;  liquor,  482. 

Inhabitants,  sec  Tribes. 

Inheritance,  laws  nf,  330. 

Iron  in  Borgu.  21 1. 

Isaaco.  Park's  guide,  127. 

Islands,  tioree,  26,  53^  126;  Per- 
niindo  Po,  150.  151^  155. 

175,  178,2aL 

Ivory,  Gambia  River,  15_:  Gold 
Coast,  51:  Benue  River,  174 ; 
Niger,  183.  191:   Bornu,  2!iU;  i 
Adamawa.  227  :  decline  of  trade,  I 

Ivory  Coast,  i23. 

J. 

Ja  J  a  of  Opolx),  'Ml  306. 

Jakarn,  luke  in  Kano,  233. 

Jakri  tribe,  289,  297. 

James  Fort,  Gambia,  15;  Gold 
Coast,  Sii. 

Jamieson,  Mr.  R..  and  Niger  River, 
151 :  River.  28!'. 

Jeba  (or  Jebba),  wreck  of  /My- 
Bprinij  at,  129:  in  Nup^  cam- 
paign, 209^  21^ 

Jebu,  Yoruba  tribe,  expedition 
against,  110  :  people  of,  320. 

Jega,  212, 

Jeremy  C'ollier,  see  Collier. 
Jigger  ( Pulcx  pfnctniHJt),  474. 
Johnston,  Sir  IL  H.,  284,  307, a2L 
Joliba,  name  for~tIie  Niger,  124,  j 

Jolof,  Gambia,  22,  315. 


Jolu.  Gambin,  2L 

Juju.  at  Benin,  29i3 :  in  Oil  Rivers^ 
306  :  meaning  of  the  word,  392. 
Joko,  BeuQ^  River,  22L 

K. 

Kadusa  Riveb,  230. 
Kaffi,  230. 
Kamalia,  125. 

Kanem,  kingdom  of,  visited  by 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  liiZ : 
Barth  and  Overweg  travel  in, 
ltj3  :  and  Bornu,  199,  200,  2ol. 

Kano,  Clapperton  at,  14^);  Barth's 
visit  to,  100  ;  cotton  market  at, 
184;  provioce  of  Sokoto,  2<H ; 
trade  with,  2(>9 ;  description  of, 
231-2r?5:  threatened  by  Rabeh, 
357  :  slave-raiding  in,  370. 

Kanuri,  of  Bornu,  199,  3 1 5. 

Katagum,  135. 

Katsena,  province  of  Sokoto,  159, 
164.  165.  204.  209.  237.  m 

Katunga,  139^  LML 

Kebbi,  province  of,  238,  243. 

Kernels,  42^  Chapter  XXII. 

Kings  of  Ashanti,  til  et  xeq. 

Kirk,  Sir  John,  and  Brass  dis- 
tarbanco.s,  3*  >2. 

Koelle,  Dr.  S.  W.,  211 

Kola  nuts,  03,  Mfi. 

Kombo,  Gambia,  2iL 

Kommenda,  Gold  Coast,  54^  5iL 

Kororofa,  2iiL 

Kossoo,  tribe,  89^  316. 

Krepe,  tribe,  79,  8L 

Krooboys  (or~TCrumen),  39,  40, 
317.  318,  319.  323. 

Kuka,  capital  of  Bornu,  Clapper- 
ton ana  Denham  at.  130  et  serj. ; 
visited  by  Barth  and  Overweg, 
158-161 ;  description  of,  206-2O8; 
destroyed  by  Rabeh,  356;  in 
British  sphere,  4^3* >,  493. 

Kumassi,  capital  of  Ashanti,  Bow- 
ditch's  description  of,  71-73 : 
missionary  CHptives  at,  Zi>:  burnt 
by  the  British,  i*Z ;  human  sa- 
crifices at,  377,  390:  Basle 
Mission  and,  402. 

Kwoffi  Kari  Kari,  King  of  As- 
hanti, iiL 

Kwo-Ibo  River,  3QlL 
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•  L.  I 

Lagoo.vs  at  L'lcrns.  118.  I 

La^ro8, 58, 8!>,  18l^204  Chapter  VI L;  j 

l>ouncIarieH  of,  105.  41 C,"  491  ;  , 
Rovernment  of.  1 1  o ;  tribes  of, 

m 

LaincTf  Major,  the  first  European 
at  Timbuctoo,  145,  IM 

Laird,  Mr.  Macgrej^or,  and  the 
Niger,  148 :  accompanieR  expt-di- 
tion  of  18H*J,  1 49 ;  obtains  a  con- 
tract from  Government,  1H8 ; 
etpiips  the  1854  expedition,  lilO  ; 
despatches  the  Pleiad  to  the 
Niger,  1 70 ;  and  Church  Mis- 
sionary .Society.  1Z2 ;  attempts 
to  doveloptrade,  177;  endeavours 
to  form  a  company,  1 80 ;  his 
death  and  character,  182 ;  his 
views,  18.S  ;  continuing  his 
s^cheme,  275 ;  results  of  his 
work.  275 ;   money  coined  by,  ' 

La  Mina,  see  Elmina. 

Lander,  Richard,  Clavperton's 
servant,  1  :j{> ;  buries  Clapperton 
near  Sokoto,  144 ;  revisits  the 
Niger  with  his  brother.  L4fi; 
disi  overs  the  mouth  of  the  Niger, 
147 ;  third  visit  to  the  Niger, 
Uii;  death,  IM1\  John,  14Z  et 
seq.  _  j 

Languages,  of  Sierra  Leone,  5iO ; 
iJarth's  knowledge  of,  !(><>  ; 
Baikio  and  Hausa,  185  ;  Fulah, 
216;  of  Hamites  and  Negroids, 
ai4;  Kru-English,  317,:U8,ai9;  i 
of  Niger  tribes,  .S2 1 ,  222. 

Leather,  23;  of  Kano,  231, 
235,  Chapter  XXII. 

Ledyard,  John,  17. 

Legends,  457.  458. 

Leo  Africanus,  122 ;  history  of, 
mi  ;  on  Bornu,  IML  j 

Leopards,  Human,  ijt2 ;  and  Attah  i 
of  Iddah,  m  1 

Liberia,  4^  43.  j 

Lion  Mountain  (Sierra  Leone),  22i 

Lions,  Mungo  Park's  party  at- 
tacked by,  120. 

Liquor  Traffic,  suppression  of,  at  j 
ilorin.  273;  Niger  Com|»any  and,  , 
277,  228 ;  and  Brussels  Act,  m ;  ' 


effect  on  pagan.*,  323,  3C8 ; 
aiiiong  3Ionammedans,  399 ; 
fully  discussed,  480.488. 

Liverpool  merchants,  148,  31 2. 

Lok,  Captain,  and  Gold  Coast 
trade,  hL. 

Lokoja,  Model  Farm  at,  153 ; 
Baikie  at,  179^  185-188;  head- 
quarters of  constabulary,  264; 
as  a  base  of  operations.  2t>8  :  and 
slaverv,  2jA  ;  Imperial  camp  at, 
297,  488. 

Lucas,  Mr.,  YL. 

Lucky  dnvs,  -160. 

Luirard,  Colonel  F.  I).,  describes 
Borgn,  211 ;  on  Mohammedans^ 
21»2;  his  treaty  with  Nikki.  125  ; 
on  liquor  traffic,  482 ;  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  Nigeria,  4 88. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Zachary.  Governor  of 

Sierra  Leone,  29^  472. 
McCarthy,  Sir  Charles,  22^  55j. 

death  of,  73 
McCarthy's  Island.  Gambia  River, 

20, 

MucDoUfald,  Sir  Claude,  visits  Yola,^ 
22ii;  mission  to  Ilorin,  255; 
Special  Commissioner  to  West 
Africa,  285 ;  Consul-General  of 
Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  2Mv 
and  Ja  Ja,  3«'5. 

Macgregor  Laird,  see  Laird. 

Macguire,  Corjwral,  at  Knka,  167. 

Maclean,  Governor,  5(2;  his  treaty 
with  Ashanti,  &(L 

Macqueen,  and  the  coarse  of  the 
Niger,  14fi ;  forecast  of  French 
supremacy  in  West  Africa.  412. 

Magaria.  1 44. 

Mahdi,  The.  354,  355. 

Makrisi,  li>S. 

Malaria,  see  Fever, 

Malek^,  Emir  of  Nup<?,  248,  2fifi. 

Mallam  Dendo,  215. 

Mampon,  90. 

Mandara,  134, 

Mandingo,  or  Mandenga,  tribe,  21, 

22,  123,  315,  m 
]^Ianga,  1 34. 
Mangroves,  34.  297.  iZIL 
Manillas  as  currency,  374. 
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Maonab  River,  :12.  1 
Maradi  tribe,  161^  238.  24L  | 
Markets,  2L  1V>7.  234.  j 
Marriage  enstoms,  331. 
Masaba.Emirof  Xup*^,  and  Baikif, 
185 ;  sentls  a  present  to  the 
Queeo,  lii2 ;  career  of,  'i-k).  2i2.  , 
Medina,  17. 

Hendi,  Sierra  Leone,  tribe  of,  35, 

4L  42,  43^2111 
Men-of-War,  110,  183.  186.  187. 

290,291,202^ 
Merchants,  Liverpool,  148.  312.  I 
Miller  Brothers,  l^L  3ii, 
Minerals,  Chapter  XXll. 
Mining,  Gold,  61^  fi2. 
Missions  and  MiHsionaries,  25,  79, 

81.  82.  81 1<>8,  lb8.  283. 304,  308. 

Chapter  XX. 
Mizon,  M..  226.  41S ;  Visits  Adam- 

awa,  i21 ;  second  visit,  422. 
3lodel  Farm  at  Lokoja,  loJ,  1.55. 
Mohammedans,  9^  117.  118,  158, 

161,  174,  187,  IfiZ  *^  3LL 
316;  of  Nnpe.  2U,  2(>6j  of 
Bornu,  355 ;  religion  of,  31^5  et 
9eq. 

Moloney,  Sir  Alfred,  Governor  of 

L-igos,  108,  114, 115, 
Money,  47, 274.  See  also  Currency. 
Mookfyg,  LiJi;  trade  in  skins  of,  64.  j 
Mooteil,  Colonel,  203,  206,  208, 

3U9  ;  mission  to  the  Niger,  MS  ; 

march  on  Kong,  424^. 
Moor,  Sir  Balph,  310,  312. 
Mosqnes  of  llorin,  2^ 
Mungo  Park,  see  Park. 
Muri,  Benue   River,   visited  by 

Baikie,  174 ;  province  of  Sokoto, 

2o5 ;  Govemraeut  of,  224;  and 

Bakundi,  227 ;   description  of, 

'22tL 

Murzuk,  130,  131,  136,  pT,  m 
Music,  belief  in  fairy,  •k>8. 
Musical  instrnmenttf,  11,  119.  469. 


X. 

Nana,  the  Jakri  chief,  -2t^et  te^j. 
Nana's  Town,  289,  22LL 
Nassarawa,  Province  of,  23<>. 
National  Atrican  Company,  see 
Koyal  Niger  Company. 


Negroid,  315.  • 
Neutral  zone,  Gold  Coast  hinter> 

land,  435. 
New  Calabar,  283,  303,  SOi. 
Ngnrntawa,  l&Q^ 
NichoUs,  UL 

Niger   Coast   Protectorate,  116, 

121.  Chapter  X  VL,  364  ;  revenue 

and  liquor  traffic, 
Niger  Company,  see  Royal  Niger 

Company. 
Niger  River,  Chapters  VIIL-X  V. ; 

source  of,  Z ;  expeditions  to,  liiL 

161.  168  }  explorers  of.  120-176; 

various  names  for,  120  ;  tribes 

of,  32L 

Nigeria,  Chapter  XIL  See  also 
Niger  River  and  Royal  Niger 
CoQi{)any. 

Nikki,  211;  treaties  with  British 
and  French,  ^2a. 

Nimbe  (Brass).  298,  3£>2. 

Nun,  mouth  of  Nl^er,  187,  ML 

Nupd,  185,  197,  229.  237 ;  bistoiy 
of,  *2-i:^  et  sen.  other  names  for, 
244 ;  expeaition  against,  266> 
222 ;  lanj?ua(r«»,  322,  323  ;  slave- 
raiding  in,  370. 

Xnts,  cocoa,  63;  ground,  23,  fi3 ; 
kola,  63i  Chapter  XXII. 


0. 

Oaths  taken  by  natives, 

338.  339. 
Odo  Otio,  Yoraba,  lliL 
0>fun,  m 

Oil  palm,  see  Palm  Oil. 

Oil  Rivers,  89,  118,  374.  390j  aae 
also  Niger  Coast  Protectorate. 

Oko  Jumbo,  Oil  River  chief,  305. 

Okrika.  304,  m 

Old  Calabar,  306,  30Sx 

Oldfield,  Dr.,  and  Niger  Expedi- 
tion, 149,  ]M 

Omens,  460  et  seq. 

Omoru,  Emir  of  Nup^.  '247. 

Ouitsha,  Lower  Niger,  183. 

Operation!*,  of  British  in  West 
Africa.  19,  4L  Mi  65,  Chapters 
V.  and  VI..  107.  110.  265  .  267. 
290.  295,  302.  m  345.  'm. 

Opobo,  Oil  Rivert?,  B9,  305,  IM. 
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Ornnto,  13. 

Ordahso,  AHbanti.  PL 

Ordeal,  trial  by.  4L        340,  452, 

Om»nient«  worn  by  natives,  32L 

Oni  tribe,  322  :  see  also  Idro. 

Ostrioh  feathers,  trade  in,  203. 2iM. 

0th roan  dun  Fodio,  211  9eq. : 
238.  241,252. 

Oudney,  Dr.,  mission  to  Bornn,  \'29 
et  801  j. ;  death  of,  135. 

Orerweg,  Dr.,  with  Barth's  expe- 
dition, 167i  16L  Ifiii  death  of, 
163.  I 

Ovo.  the  Alafin  of,  112:  River, 


P. 

Palm  Oil,  45,  S3.  UL  112^  183; 
manufacture  of,  44P ;  various 
kinds  of.  loO ;  trade  in,  *  50. 

"  Palm  Oil  Ruffians,"  2iiL 

Piinda,  see  Fundu. 

Pang.)lin  (Manis),  340. 

Park,  Mnntfo,  the  discoverer  of  the 
Niger,  120 ;  his  first  eipodition.  ' 
12'j-l'J5;  his  second  expedition, 
126-128;  death  of,  128;  his  work 
completed  by  the  Landers,  148 ;  I 
the  place  of  his  death,  2iL 

IVddie,  Major,  m 

Physical  features  of  Africa,  tL 

Physique  of  natives,  ti2:^ 

Pine,  (joveriior,  and  A*<himli,  75. 
77,18. 

Pinnoch,  Mr.  James,  IPl. 

Pleiad,  s.e.,  voyage  of,  16P  et 

Police,  4L  11^ 

Polygamy,  m  m 

Pope-Hennessy,  Governor,  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  8L 

Population,  of  Africa,  3;  of  Gam- 
bia, 23. 

Porrah,  secret  society,  336. 

Porto  Novo,  4:^3. 

*•  Ports  of  Entry."  Niger,  2fi4 

Portuguese,  in  West  Africa,  0,  12, 
28,  5a  5L  52,  21>2.  41L 

Prah  River.  Ashanti,  51,  82,  83.  22. 

Prahsu,  Ashanti,  77,  93,  94,  iLlL 

Prempeh,  king  of  Ashanti,  IM  et 
seq. 

Prester  John,  LL 


Prince  Kenry,  the  Navigator,  50; 

of  Battenber?,  ]M. 
Products,  32,  ti3.  Ill;  of  Yoroba,. 

256 }  Chapter  XXIT. 
Property,  laws  as  to.  330. 
Protectorate.  Niger,  defined,  258. 
Proverbs,  467. 


Q. 

Qi'iNiXE,  used  in  Niger  Expedition^ 
170. 

Quitta,  Gold  Coast,  49,  57,  65. 
Qiiorra,  s.s.,  explorations  of,  149. 
150. 

R. 

Rabba,  Middle  Niger,  149,  179. 

180,  2ML 

Rabeh,  the  war-chief,   198,  204,, 

Chapter  XVUI. 
Hakn,  138. 

Railways,  32,  33.  113,  204, 252. 

Jiainhow,  s.s.,  179.  182. 

Rainfall,  of  Gambia,  25_;  of  Sierra 

Leone,  32;  of  Gold  Coast,  Oh; 

of  Lagos,  112;  of  Hausaland, 

48L 

Reade,  see  Winwoode  Reatle. 

Recruiting-ground,  Yoruba  as  a. 
116. 

Reichard,  146. 

Religion,  210,  Chapter  XX. 

Ren^  Cailli^,  see  Cailli^. 

Revenue,  25,  26,  119;  and  liquor 
trafBc.  IM 

Richardson.  Mr.  James,  expedition 
of.  157-159;  death. 

Rio  del  Rey,  434,  485, 

Rivers,  iL  USj  bars  of.  113.  289; 
Asa,  256,  223;  Benu^.  147,  li9. 
162,  169,  170,  m,  20£i  Bonnv, 
303,304j  of  Bornu,  205i  Bra>8. 
298;  Cross,  11)5.  3<  >8  ;  Escar.^os, 
289;  Ethiopts  289j  Faro.  UA; 
ForcadoH,  l!»l.  289.  297;  Jamie- 
son.  289_i  Kwo-lbo,  306,  ^{08_l 
of  Niger  Coast,  '2M ;  Oil,  2M  et 
»eq.  i  Oyo,273  ;  Prah,  5L  82, 83 ; 
Quorra,  see  Niger;  Shari.  135  y 
!Sweet,5j:;  Volta.  Zii 

Roads,  113,  2S9, 
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Homans,  knowleJjfe  of  West 
Africa,  12L 

lloyal  African  Company,  Zl± 

Roval  Niger  Compimv,  110.  116, 
Chapter  XV.,  '356 ;  boun- 
daries of,  417. 

Rubber,  63,  11^  114.  115.  Ia2- 


Sahara,  12L 

St.  Mury'd  Island,  Bathurst,  Gam- 
bia. 

Saltpond,  Gold  Coast,  49,  fiiL. 
Saniory.   the  war-chief.  Chapter 

XVllI.,  37i2.  41  s. 
Sanitation,  477. 

Sansandij?.  Mnngo  Park  at,  122» 

Sapele.  280. 

Safwbar,  Benin,  296. 

Sartorius,  Captain,  in  the  A.shanti 

expedition,  ^ 
SasRa-water,  ordeal  of,  144.  3<0. 

Savin f^M  bankp,  2^  64. 

5?ay.  Middle  Niger,  166.  167.  195. 
417  tt  ATy. 

-iJcenery,  of  Sierra  Leone,  2Z;  of 
typical  river,  34j  of  the  Aleudi 
country,  43i  of  Yoruba,  118 ; 
Benuo'River,  113;  Muri.  m 

Schon,  Rev.  J.  F.,  with  Niger  ex- 
pedition of  1841,  151. 

Schools,  Gambia,  25j^  Sierra 
Leone,  38j[  Gold  Coast,  64_i  in- 
dustrial and  missionary,  310. 
408. 

"  Scramble  for  Africa,'' 

Seahons,  39j    Gold    Coast,  62_i 

\Ve«itern  Soudan,  487. 
Secret  Societies,  336,  337,  SSL 
Segu,  Visited  bv  Mungo  Park,  123, 

124.  125;   French  operations, 

342 

Selo^di,  Gold  Coast. 
Sennuspiveh,  sect  of  Mohiimme- 

dans,  208.  liM. 
Shamah,  Gold  Coast,  54x 
Shanpo,  god  of  tbe  Yorabas,  25-^. 
Shar,  m 

Shan  River,  135,  2<1L 
Shawls,  165. 

Shea-butter,  179^  183,  ili^ 


Sherboro,  Siirra  Leone,  41.  i2» 
Shields,  UL 
;  ShoDga,  Niger.  252^ 
I  Sierra  Leone,  Chapter  III.,  o-i,  58  ; 
tribes  of,  3M;  secret  societies, 
336 ;  slaves  freed  at,  Ml ;  mis- 
siou  work  at,  401. 
I  Skinf,  QH;  monkey.  64;  see  also 

Leather, 
i  Slave  Coast,  the.  li»6, 4LL 

Slavery.  10^  15.  16,  19.  24,  ^  106, 
'      152,  m  22L  249,  304,  Chapter 
I      XIX.,  38L  403i  abolition  of 
legal  statiig  of  in  Nape.  272 ; 
suppression  of  at  Iloriij.  273. 
Snieathman,    Dr.,    and  Sierra 

Leone.  2iL 
Sobo  tribe,  321* 

Sofas,  Samory's  soldiers,  44,  213. 

325^346,423- 
Soil,  fertility  of,  119, 205.  236,  242, 

257  321L 

SoI^o!^5.  136.  137.  138,  144, 
161.  165.  166.  197.  204,  214.  '2T8, 
219.  238.  239.  24U,  42a  Chapter 
XXI.  and  Appendix, /»o*»//». 

Sokoto  River,  241. 

Son  go  town.  Sierra  Leone,  32, 

Soudan,  IM  ct  seq. 
I  Sphere  of  Intluence,  4,  5^  Chapter 
XXI.,  Appeudii. 

Spider,  origin  of  man,  457. 

Spirits,  see  Liquor  Traffic. 

Statistics,  of  British  possessioup, 
11 ;  Gambia,  26;  Gold  Coast, 
52;  Lagos,  liiii;  Sierra  Leone. 
32 ;  trade,  311 ;  Missionary 
Societies,  407. 

Steamern,  passenger,  on  Gambia 
River.  24;  tr<idiug  on  Niger, 
275 ;  Wo-t  African,  177. 

Subsidies  to  Ni^er  chiefs,  262. 

Saltan  Bello,  see  Bello, 
!  Snnheum,  f.s.,  and  the  Niger,  179. 
'  Superstitions,    native.   255,  459; 
about  birds,  460 :  ubout  animals, 
461 ;  of  Ashantis,  162 ;  about 
sneezing,  162. 

Sweet  River,  Gold  Coast,  liL 

T. 

Tagelei,,  1 58. 
Tanning.  165.  235. 
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TasBawa,  15^.  j 
Tattooing,  j 
TaubmaD,  Mr.  GolJie,  see  Goldie.  | 
Tar,   hat,   Gambia,  25j  Sierra 

Leone,  IL 
Teda,  199,200. 
Telegraph,  '2^  64.  2Qi. 
Tenda,  13, 15. 

Thomson,   Lientenant,  killed  in 

Nupe  expedition,  27". 
Tibu,  m 
Timani  tribe,  316. 
Timber,  454. 

Timbuctoo,  13,  125,  128,  U5,  163, 
Ififi;  captured  by  the  French, 
418. 

Tin  in  Nigeria,  206. 
Tobacco,  lt>5.  4.'i4. 
Tobes, 

Togo,  boundaries  of,  434. 

Toole,  Ensign,  joins  Denham  in 

Bomu,  1 34.  1 35. 
Totemiam,  394i  458. 
Toutce,  Captain,  425. 
Trad^  L  13,  5iL  63.  54,  111.  112. 

148.  180,   181.   19t.  234. 

Chapt"eFXI..275."509;  in  liquor.  ' 

Traditions,  456,  458.  \ 

Transport,  113,  ILL 

Treaties.  5*,  73.  75,  78.  80,  117.  ' 

123,  187,  2m2,  266,  Chapter  XXI. 
Treen,  Chapter  XXII. 
Tribal  marks,  of  Xnp^s,  2 13  ;  of  I 

pagans.  329  ;   of  Born  us,  197  ; 

lirass,  2i*li ;  Krumea,  3iL 
Tribe.",  Aquamoo,  98 ;  Argungu,  j 

242 ;  Awoonah,  98j  Efik,  ML  ;  i 

Ejo,  196,  299:   Ibo,  196,  299^  I 

Idzo,  196 ;  Igara,  196 ;  Jakri,  ; 

289.  297:  Krepe,  ZS  ;"NTger,  022  ; 

Sobo,  297j    Yoruba,   lU9j   of  , 

West  Africa  described,  Chapter 

XVII. 
Tribute,  aZQ. 

Tripoli,  130.  131,  137.  158.  163. 
2LLL 

Troops,  of  Samory,  350;  ofRabeh,  ' 
356.  See  also  Constabular}^  ; 
Garrisons,  &c.  I 

Trotter,  Captain,  Niger  expedition 
of  1841,  151. 

Tsad,  Hec  Chad. 

Tshi,  m 


Tshiforo,  tribe  of  the  Gold  Coast, 

Tuaregs,  17,  200,  2LLL 

Tuckey,  Captain,  expedition  of, 

Twins,  destruction  of.  331. 
Tyrwhitt,  Mr.,  visit  to  Bomu,  135, 
137. 


V. 

Vegetables,  242. 
Vogel,  Dr.,  15L  13L 
Volta,  River,  71,  79,  98, 118. 


W. 

WadaI,  kingdom  of,  Bomu  com- 
pared with,  liiZ  ;  conquered  hf 
J3ornu,  202,  203j  Rabeh  and, 
355,  356. 

Wallace,  Mr.  William,  and  Royal 
Niger  Company,  225,  263.  268. 

269.     

Warina  (or  Waima),  British  and 

French  troops  at,  45,  345,  4^2. 
Warri,  289,29L 
Wassaw,  Gold  Coast,  62,  dil. 
Water,  159,  4ZL 

Waterways,  118,  282.  See  also 
Rivers. 

Watt,  an.I  Winterbottom,  explora- 
tions of,  12. 

Wax,  23,  236,  454. 

Weapons,  209,  212,  m 

\Veaving,  235- 

Webb,  Lieutenant,  155. 

Wedaro  Fulls,  4jL 

West  India  Regiment,  73.  84.  89. 
91,lliL 

West  Indies  and  the  slave  trade 

m. 

"  White  xMan's  Grave,''  27,  112. 

Whydah,  138,  139. 

Wilberforce,  William,  and  slave 

trade,  28,  .36,  151     seq.,  360, 
Windham,  Ca^)tain  Thomas,  48, 

51 ;  death  ot,  at  Benin,  2}>2. 
Winnebah,  Gold  Coast,  54,  SlL 


INDEX 


Wintroode  Reade,  and  Asliantl 
War,  88,  SlLl  and  Niger,  \'2'> ; 
on  climate  of  Wnst  Africa,  172. 

Wolofa.  2L  310, 

Wolsele}',  Sir  Garnt-t,      et  aeq. 

Wolvep.  M  lingo  Park's  party 
attacked  by,  12lL 

Women,  kindness  of  native.  121; 
position  of  in  Bornn,  208 ;  of 
Yoruba,25-t-;  hairand  ornuraents 
of,  '^V2ti :  pagan,  321) ;  as  property, 
032;  and  marriage,  'V.V.). 

Workmanship,  of  pagan  Nup<$3, 

Wukari.  Benne  River, 
Wuli,  IL 

Wnrno.  Fulah  capital,  Barth's  stay 
at,  IM  :  Conrt  lani^najje  at,  221  ; 
description  of,  240,  ilL 


Y. 

Yakoba,  visited  by  Vogel,  167 ; 
province  of  Sokoto,  2i)a;  de- 
scription of, 

Yanri,  scene  of  Park's  ranrder,  128  ; 
Clappcrton  reachep,  139,  IM  ; 
the  Landerj  at,  J  4L 


Yola,  capital  of  Adaraawa,  Barth'j* 
journey  to,  liii ;  Baikie  attempts 
to  reach,  174 ;  description  of, 
225,  22fi:  fclave  tribute  from, 
370  :  within  British  sphere, 

Yonni,  tribe, 

Yoruba.  108, 117^  130,  212  ;  rivers 
of,  253,  222 ;  tribes  of,  254,  3211 ; 
gods  of,  384.    See  also  Ilorin. 


Z. 

Zanpara,  province  of  Sokoto,  237, 

238. 

Zaria,  province  of  Sokoto,  1 4' ) ; 

description  of,  22! '-231. 
Zhibu,  Benue  River,  174.  17^. 
Zinder,  Overweg  at,  llil :  Vogel 

at,  L62  ;  Sheik  Aohim's  tligbt  to, 

2iJA ;  trade  with,  202. 
Zintgraff,  Dr.,  journey  of  from 

Cameroons  to  the  Benu^  River, 
I  22^ 

!  ZuVeir  Pasha  and  Rabeh, 
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21,  SURREY  STREET,  STRAND, 

LQNDON,  W.O. 


THE  large  amount  of  influential  support  which  has  been  obtained 
for  the  important  undertaking  of  "The  Imperial  Press,'" 
and  the  prospect  of  wide-reaching  results,  from  the  efforts  of  its 
Committees,  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  Unity  and  Pros- 
perity of  the  British  Empire,  have  suggested  the  great  desirability 
of  extending  the  sphere  ol  its  usefuhiess.  The  Organising  or 
Executive  Committee  have  theretorc  dctciiniued  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  a  much  larger  number  of  Members. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  no  more  powerful  influence  than 
that  of  AN  Educative  Press  could  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  in 
furtherance  of  the  great  objects  sought  to  be  attained.  By  books  ; 
such  as  those  of  "  The  Imfssxal  Library/*  by  Magazines,  by  News- 
papers, and  by  other  means  within  the  compass  of  Literature  and 
Art,  it  is  believed  that  a  substantial  impetus  willf^be  given  to  the 
great  movement  now  progressing  for  adding;  further  solidity  and 
strength  to  the  magnificent  Empire  of  Her  Majesty  the*Queen. 

By  multiplying  centres  of  influence  in  all  parts  of  this  Empire  an 
important  stride  will  be  made  towards  the  rapid  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  of  The  Imperial  Press  :  and  this,  can 'best  be  brought 
about,  the  Committee  believe,  by  a  considerable -eniargement  of  the 
Shareholding  body. 
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THE  OBJECTS 

for  which  Thb  Imperial  Pkucss,  LiifiTfiD,  has  been  formed,  are  set  ibrtb 
in  the  feUowing  Extracts  from  its  Memorandum  of  Association  : — 
(«)  To  establish  a  great  commercial  enterprise  which,  whilst  pro- 
ducing profit  for  its  originators,  shall  seek  especially  tc^ 
promote,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Press,  objects 
conducive  to  the  moral,  educational,  material,  and  social 
prosperity  of  the  British  Race  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
(^)  To  carry  on  hi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  and  elsewhere,  the  business  of  Printers, 
Publishers,  Bookbinders,  Booksellers,  and  any  other  business 
or  undertaking  connected  therewith,  or  in  any  way  incidental 
to  Science,  Art,  and  Literature, 
(f)  And  for  that  purpose  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  the 
proprietorship  or  copyright  in  any  work  of  Science,  Art,  or 
Literature,  and  in  any  book,  or  printed  or  written  article,  or 
the  title  or  titles  thereof,  or  any  artistic  or  literary  contribution 
whatsoever,  ^nd  to  re-sell  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof. 
^        To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  books,  magazines,  or 
other  periodicals,  whether  for  use  or  for  re-sale,  and  likewise 
any  stereotype,  letter-press,  engraved  or  other  blocks  or 
stones  <Mr  anything  whatsoever  ror  printing  or  reproducing 
booki,  magazines,  periodicab,  or  other  works  of  Science,  Art^ 
or  Literature. 

(r)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  General  Advertising  Agents  and 
Advertisin,[T  Contractors. 

(/)  To  purchase,  iiave,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  property ,  land^ 
buildings,  manufiactories,  letters-patent,  maaiinery,  plants 
licences,  concessions,  grants  or  monopolies,  or  to  re-seU  the 
same  or  any  of  the  same. 

{g)  To  enter  into  partnership  or  into  anv  other  arrangement  for 
sharint]^  profits,  obtaining  union  of  interests  or  co-operation 
witii  any  person  or  company-,  carrying  on  or  about  to  carQ' 
on  any  business  or  transaction  that  may  seem  cooducive  to 
the  Company's  objects  or  any  of  them.  And  for  such  pur- 
poses to  provide  or  advance  money  to  assist  any  such  person 
or  company,  and  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  contracts 
efiected  through  the  Company's  Agency  or  otherwise. 

{Ji)  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental, 
'       or  conducive  to  the  before-mentioned  objects  or  any  of  them. 

(i)  To  amalgamate  with  any  other  similar  undertaking  or  com- 

-       pany  np^n  the  terms  C*  payment  in  shares  or  money. 

There  are  Trade  Contracts  of  which  each  applicant  for  shares 
may  obtain  a  copy, or  inspection, on  enquin,^  at  the  Company's  Offices. 
A  Duplicate  of  the  Contract  registered  may  also  be  seen. 
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THE  OBJECTS  OF 
THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited, 

have  been  warmly  commended  by  a  considerable  number  of  public 
men  (in  addition  to  those  who  form  its  General  Committee) 
competent  to  form  a  :>ound  judgment  as  to  its  merits;  as  an 
instance  of  which,  the  foUowiqg  opinion  of  a  very  representative 

man  is  given  :— 

liO&D  CHA£Ii£S  BE&ESFOBD, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  sa3rs : — 

**I  wish  your  scheme  every  possible  success.  I  think 

there  is  ample  scope  for  **  The  Imperial  Press,  Llvuted/' 
to  educate  people  on  Imperial  matters  and  to  make  them 
see  that  the  Empire  means  more  than  these  little  Islands. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Navy  for  which  I  am 
always  working  ;  and  if  you  can  only  make  people  realise 
that  our  Navy  is  the  buttress  which  supports  the  bridge 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that,  if  that 
buttress  is  weak  or  inefficient,  the  whole  structure  will 
crumble,  you  will  be  doing  a  most  excellent  work.  I  think 
that  your  idea  ol  sandwiching  these  very  practical  lessons, 
in  "  The  Imperial  Magazine,'*  between  more  palatable  and 
entertaining  matter,  is  well  planned  and  deserves  S)Ucccss,'* 
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COHDUCT£D  BI  FBiNCIS  G£ORG£  UEATfl, 

Will  be  issued  in  a  series  of  Volumes  which,  elegantly  boundi  will 

be  published  from  time  to  time. 

The  Imperial  Librsdry  *'  is  to  consist  of  works  of  far-reachtng 

interest,  giving  information  upon  every  subject  concerning  our  great 
Empire— all  designed  to  aid  the  noble  movement,  now  progresdiig, 
for  strefigthening  the  ties  which  unite  the  Mother  Country  to  the 
splendid  Colonies  which  are  the  power  and  the  pride  of  Greater 
Britain." 

The  great  and  far-reaching  object  for  which  "  The  Imperial 
Library  "  has  been  founded  is  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
millions  of  our  splendid  Empire  a  knowledge  of  what  they,  as 
citizens  in  their  huge  commonwealth,  are  so  proud  to  possess ;  and 
thus,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  built  up,  by  gradual  means  and  at  a  ooet 
that  may  come  (by  easy  instalments)  within  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  humblest  of  intelligent  readers,  a  storehouse  of  information 
collected  with  one  object  and  under  one  system  •  and  ultimately,  it 
may  reasonably  be  hoped,  there  will  be  produced  an  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  such  as  no  private  person  at  present  possesses. 

London : 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Ldutbd, 
21,  Surrey  Street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C 
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APPUCATION  FORM  POR  A^fiMBBRSHlP 

The  I  M  PERIAL  PRESS,  Ltd. 

Migiiitntd  tmdtrtM^  Com^nU^^'  Acts,  1S62  to  1S90  (^whereby  the  liability  of  Members 
it  timited  to  the  ameutU  of  their  SharesV  with  a  capital  of  £2SfO0O,  dividid 
into  a5iOOO  Skans  t^J^i  hum  {fmtk  pomer  to  tMcmuif). 


N.B.-^The  Appttottioo  Form  (whkli  «m  b«  copied),  with  the  rcnittano^  khooU  be  eent,  in  the  fint 

UMU}K«,  direct  to  the  BmIcwi. 


28. 6d.  per  Share  is  payable  on  applioatlon,  ind  58.  p^i'  Share  on  altctment,  and  the 
balanoe  by  oalls  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  at  required^  at  one  month's  notice  of  oall. 

TO  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  "THE  IMPERIAL 

PRESS,  LIMITED." 

ReeliUred  Offloes:-21,  SOBUT  mm,  STBAMX  LOmMHf,  W.C. 

Gentlkmkn, 

I  desire  to  become  a  Member  of  **  The  Ibipbsiial  Press,  LiictTED," 
and  to  assist  in  any  way  in  my  power  the  objects  of  the  nndertaking ;  and 
having  paid  to  yoor  Bankers,  Th£  Lokdon  and  Wbstminstbr  Bank 

Limited,  Lothbury,' London,  E.C.,'the-som  of  £  being  a 

deposit  of  on  an  applidi^on  for._Ll_  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above> 

named  Company,  I  hereby  apply  ibr  that  number  of  Shaies  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Con^ny's  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
and  Prospectus,  and  subject  to  its  contracts;  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same, 
and  to  make  the  payments  above  mentioned ;  and  I  authorise  you  to  place 
my  name  on  the  Roister  of  Members  of  the  Company,  in  respect  of  the 
Shares  so  allotted. 

NamiimJuU^^,   .  

Address   

Usml  Si^naiure   _ 

•  /  w#  .  .  .   . 
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BY 

Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  k.c.m.g..  F.)?i^ .  R.E.. 

CONCERNS  THE 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE; 

Illustrated  by  8  Engravings  and  2  Coloured  Map8|\ind 

18  NOW  READY. 

In  One  Handsome  Volume,  Qoth  Gill,  with  Special  Emblemit^c 

Design. 

Part  I. — Thk  Empire.  Part  1 1. —Trade. 

Part  111.— The  Navv.  Part         The  Army. 

Part  V. — Imperial  Organisatiox. 


PBICflB,  f POST  F»»B,  S/-. 

T/ir  Times,  April  i6&,  1897.  says.:  -  "The  conductors  of  the  '  Imtxrlal  Library'  may  be  con- 
yratulatcrl  on  havin,;  sri.urcd  the  -ervicc^  of  Sir  Cicorge  Clarke  to  coiitribme  an  inaugural  volume  CO 
'  lrop*r»al  Defence'  No  writer  of  our  time  iii  better  qualified  to  do  juitic"  to  so  inspiring  a  theme 
or  has  shown  a  more  compn  hensivc  grasp  of  its  real  dimensions  and  conditions.  The  growth  of  that 
Impetul  scniimeiu  whiih  make^  lor  unity  and  pauionately  repudiate*  all  thought  of  >>eparation  i» 
p«f1i»j)»  the  mo^t  siKnificant  characteristic  of  the  reign  whose  splcttdid  achievemenU  and  long 
ouniUOB  the  whole  Kmpiie  is  now  on  the  eve  of  celebrating.  If  th^  note  of  the  last  century  un« 
Inpcrial  enMuion,  that  of  the  present  is  Imperial  concentration.  We  have  indeed,  extcnde<t  the 
iMunHs  of  ui^ire  ia  these  latter  (Uys  far  more  widely  than  our  forefathers  did.  Bitt  the  world  has 
grown  Mnllar  riace  the  dote  of  the  last  oantury,  at>d  with  die  contractions  of  ciae  and  space— 
which  we  owe  lo  sdMce  and  to  mechanical  eateipiriso~*h«a  nown  a  deeper  mam  of  hit  and  * 


lancer  wtsdem  In  frwuiag  that  Imperial  body  police  oTwM^it  ia  the  soal.  It  is  tlierdbrt  bm 

without  a  deep  significance  that  Sir  George  Clarke's  stimiilatinB  f**»y  on  'Iin|»erial  Defence' sboold 

l>e  dedicated  in  this  year  of  jubilee  '  10  the  Queen  EmpreM,  by  her  Maiesty's  most  gracioas 
jicrmivsion."  .  .  .  The  method  pur>ued  by  >ir  (".'  urge  Clarke  is  ui  iinpe.icbalilr,  .uid  the  principle* 
enunciated  by  him  are  justified  by  hi*toiy  and  now  ;<creptcd  by  th<-  bij;hc'-i  .luthoritic!.  of  the  State. 
In  the  coming  i<an- Britannic  festival  of  the  Emjiirc  thewi.se  tour.seU  prot'crred  in  this  luminous 
i-xf>osition  of  the  thing*;  which  belong  to  its  peace  shoaiii  not  p.tsN  ■.inh?!'ded.  There  is  no  time 
I  kc  the  present  to  take  thought  for  the  common  defence  of  whai  .4  I  the  suhicc  ts  of  the  Queen  now 
regard  as  their  common  and  inalictiable  patrimony :  and  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  bcticr 
assistance  than  is  to  be  fatiod  ia  tUs  wastwly  e«ay  for  giviag  sttch  thought  puciwna  aad  mcb 
actioii  consiateDcy."   


London:  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited, 
21,  Surrey  Street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF 

"IMPERIAL  DEFENCE." 


SPBOTATOB. 

*'  A  very  useful  text  hook,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  defence,  hut  also  on  the  growth 
and  actual  extent  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  to  day.  The  chapters  that  Sir 
George  Clarke  devotes  to  tte  aetsal  co  idition  of  our  navy  and  army  give  a  very 
lucid  and  clear  aspect  of  our  system  of  deftfncc  and  its  prartical  working.  I'm  liy  far 
the  most  inicreAlin^  feature  of  his  book  is  the  able  manner  in  which  he  discus&es  the 
wider  question  of  Imperial  ovgmnizadoo,  and  succetds  in  enfofchlK  the  lesson  of  the  gfftt 
risks  that  the  country  has  run  in  the  past,  and  of  the  ftbtolllte  neoeiiity  for  exerOnng 
a  wiser  and  more  far-seeing  prudence  in  the  future." 

MORNIKO  ADVERTISER. 

'*The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such  an  excellent  start  to  their  uoder* 
taking,  and  the  public  on  the  existence  of  such  a  practical  work.** 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

**  A  volume  that  condenses  with  admirable  lucidity  the  main  features  of  the  ouei- 
tioo.  The  book  ii  ft  vottabk  armoary  from  which  argummts  may  be  diawn,  «m  out 
of  which  reasonable  judgments  m^y  be  evolved.  Appropriately,  it  opens  with  a  survey 
of  what  we  maj  call  the  cenesis  of  the  fimpire,  and  deals  with  the  purpose  and  sig- 
nificiBoe  of  wan.  •  .  .  We  hope  fbr  a  wkle  sale  for  the  book." 

SCOTSMAN. 

"Sir  George  S.  Clarkes  book  on  'Imperial  Defence'  inaugurates  a  series -of 
irotamcs  to  be  called  'The  Imperial  Library,'  and  it  says  much  for  their  pro-p^ct  oi 
succf^s.  ...  A  man  who  wishes  to  l>e  well  informed  upon  its  subject  will  find  it 
relieve  han  from  the  wearinei>!>  of  much  research  in  blue-books,  and  it  cannot  but  do 
good  by  snreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  most  pieidng  qnestions  of  cootem- 
ponufy  politics." 

PUBLISHERS'  CIROULAJR. 

*'  Readers  will  find  that  the  author  has  treated  the  subject  with  ihe  exhaustiveness 
wUdi  comes  of  perfect  maateiy,  and  Us  atyle  b  clear  and  agreeable.*' 

SAIIiT  •&APBZO. 

"  Of  the  capacity  of  Sir  Geoi|[e  Clarke  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Defeaoe 

no  one  \vh<i  is  familiar  with  his  essays  and  papers  on  various  aspects  of  the  main 
subject  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  He  has  as  dear  a  gra^  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  as  any  public  man,  and  be  has  in  addition  an  admirable  facility  for  luckl 
exposition.  Both  these  features  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  SirGeorge 
Clarke's  book  will  be  found  most  valuable  by  all  readers  who  wish  to  form  a  clear 
oonoeptioo  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  successhil  defence  of  the  British  Empire." 


LOMDON :  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  LiMiTBD,  21,  SURREY  Street, 

Victoria  Embankment,  W.C 
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SoMB  Pftsss  Opinions  ok  "  Imperial  Dcfkncb  "  {CpntiimuU) 

03MKBBCE. 

"  Magnificently  got  up,  and  printed  in  the  most  excellent  way,  on  JPftper  which  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  handle,  this  voloneisoM-of  tlM«iost  important  oontnoiitions  to  the 
f-ubject  it  deals  with  yet  published.  ...  A  wofd  of  prute  is  dnc  to  Mr.  Fands  G. 
Heath  for  the  oompiliation  of  a  full  index." 

LKBDS  MERCURY. 

"  The  writer  justifies  hi^  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  oT 
action.    The  plates  and  diagrams  are  bcautifiilly  produced." 

MELBOU&NE  ASaUS. 

** There  could  be  no  more  aiupidoas  MttKm  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Imperial 
Library  than  the  year  in  which  we  celebrate  the  .sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  rei^n  of 
Victoria,  and  there  couid  be  no  happier  beginning  of  such  a  series  than  that  which  has 
been  made  by  Sir  George  Clarke  in  his  admirab  le  volume  on  *  Imperial  Defence.' " 

BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  QAZETTE. 

'*  This  book  from  its  very  title  page  to  the  end  teems  with  interesting  information^ 
wtL  forth  in  intnresting  fadiion»  and  ot  suprepie  importanos  to  every  EngTithmsn  " 

STATIST. 

"  Sir  George  Clarke  hM  written  a  little  book  on  the  problems  of  Imperial  Defence 
which  can  confidently  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  aabject  and 
yet  wish  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  it." 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  EOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTB. 

'*  This  is  the  work  of  an  expert  whose  views  upon  this  great  question  of  Imperial 
Defence  have  I  ii  >  much  iK'fore  the  public  dunng  recent  years.  Sir  Cleor^e  Clarifie 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  and  has  io  been  enabled  to  set  forth  ihe  com 
ditions  of  the  national  problem,  and  to  point  out  tlic  road  towards  a  solution." 

DUNDEE  COOBIEB. 

'*  No  more  appropriate  or  more  serviceable  addition  to  the  Imperial.  Library  could 
be  obtained  than  thtt  initructive  and  interesting  book.*' 

TIVBBPOOL  OOVBniS. 

"  WTien  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  comes  to  be  written,  one  of  its 
notable  features  will  undoubtedly  be  the  conception  and  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea, 
and  may  we  hoj>e  the  full  realization  of  that  idea.  To  further  that  realization  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  Imperial  Press,  Limited,  and  one  of  the  means  towards  this  end 
is  the  puMiralion  of  such  books  ns  thi*;  (A  Sir  Oecr;;''  Clnrkc,  uliirh  forms  the  first  of 
the  Imperial  Library  .  .  .  Ou  this  buhjeci  no  higher  autlioiity  could  h-i  found." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 

*•  The  first  volume  of  the  new  '  Imperial  Librarj- '  is  a  work  on  Imperial  Defence, 
hf  Lient.<Col.  Sir  George  Clarke.  K.C.M.G.  If  all  the  works  in  the  Imperial  Library 
arf  n«;  vound  and  reasonable  as  this,  the  new  series  is  destined  to  do  much  service  itt 
popularuing  the  intelligent  and  sober-minded  study  of  Imperial  questions." 
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Imperial  Britain 

A  Comprehensive  Description  of 
The  Geography,  History^  CoiJimerce,  Trade,  Government 
and  Religion  of  the  British  Empire, 
In  2  Volumes.   Price  7/6  each. 
With  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.    {NOW  HEADY.) 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  EUROPE. 

Vol.  II.    {In  preparation.') 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  In  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA 

AND  AUSTRALIA. 

BY 

THE  REV.  THEODORE  JOHNSON,  M.A., 

Late  Chief  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Rochester  Diocese, 

antl  Author  of 

"  A  Geography  and  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire,"  "  A  Handbook  of 
English  History,**  "The  Parish  Guide,"  etc.,  etc. 

(Now  RliADV.)    IN  ONE  VoLl'ME.    PRICE  7  6. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Bv  DR.  W.  T.  GREENE,  F.Z.S., 
Author  of   The  Song  Birds  of  Great  Britain,**    Favourite  Foreign  Bird*.*'  &c. 

"The  look  is  an  etlucalion  in  itself  and  a  welcome  atliition  to  the  Im|>eriul 
Library.'* — European  Mail.   

A  NEW  (lELUSTRATED)  EDITION  OF 

By  FRANCIS  GKORGK  IIKATH. 
Will  be  ready  shortly.    Price  5J. 

A  New  Edition  is  also  in  Preparation  of 

TREE  GOSSIP. 

Bv  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 


London  : 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited. 
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(Vow  Btady.) 

IMPERIAL  AFRICA. 

A  Description  of  the  History.  Geography,  Commeroef 
Government  and  Prospects  of  the 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA, 

with  Notes  oa  Anthropology,  Natural  History,  Native  Customs, 

and  Languages. 

(IN  THREE  VOLUMES,  with  lUustraUimsaftd Maps). 

Vol.  I.~BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  {Xmufy,) 
Vol.  II.— BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  Vol.  III.— BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BY 

MAJOR  A.  F.  MOCKLER-FERRYMAN,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c, 

of  the  Oxfoidihire  Light  In&ntiy, 
Author  of  **  Up  the  Niger,*'    In  the  Northnuu's  Land,**  &c. 

Vol.  I.    (Now  Ready.) 

BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 

With  Nine  Coloured  Maps  and   Numerous  other  IJlustratious. 

Price  128.  6d. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  complete  description — geographical  and  historical — 
of  the  British  possessions  in  West  Africa,  with  a  detailed  account  of  all  important 

events  that  liave  occurred  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  N  i  i';  have 
l)een  spared  to  make  this  volume  not  only  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  bul  also 
valuable  as  a  work  of  leference  to  the  student  of  the  several  African  problems.  In  it 
will  be  found  discussed  at  length  such  matters  as  Slavery,  the  Liquor  Traffic,  Mission 
\V(jrk,  Commerce,  the  Claims  of  European  Rivals,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Numerous  Trilics. 

Contents: — Chapter  I.  Introductory;  II.  Gambia;  III.  Sierra  Lconc  ;  IV^.  The 
(iuld  C(  ast  ;  V.  Ashanti  :  \  I.  The  Two  Ashanti  Expeditions;  \TI.  I^gos  ;  VIII. 
The  Niger  and  its  Early  Explorers;  IX.  Further  Explorations  of  the  Niger;  X.  The 
Travels  of  Barth  and  Baikie ;  XI.  The  Commencement  of  Trade  on  the  Niger; 
XII.  Nigeria;  XIII.  The  Fulah  Empire;  XIV.  The  Fulah  Empire  (continued); 
XV.  The  Royal  Niger  Companv,  Chartered  and  Limited  ;  XVI.  The  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate:  XVfl.  Native  Tribes  and  Customs t  XVIII.  Samory  end  Rabeh; 
XIX.  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Tnnie  ;  XX.  Religion  and  Mission  trie  ;  XXI.  France 
and  Germany  in  West  Africa ;  XXII.  West  African  Products ;  XXIII.  Folk  Lure  ; 
XXIV.  Conclusion.   

N.B. — Subscribers  to  the  Three  Volumes  of  "Imperial  Africa"  will  obtain  them 
for  30J..  post  free,  if  prejiaid  ami  ordered  at  once  direct  from  the  Publishers,  bat  if 
ordered  singly  the  price  will  be  12s.  6<i.  each  as  published. 
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WORKS  BY  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 


<KOW  B£ADT,prlee  7f.6d.,  COLOURED  PLATES  ENTIRELY  REDRAWH.) 

THE  FERN  WORLD 

BY 

FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH, 

Editor  of  the  New  Edition  of  **  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery." 

Atttlior  of 

« Our  Woodland  Trees,"  "  The  Fern  Paradise,"  "  Svlvan  Syirin-,  ' 
"Autumnal  Leaves."  "The  Fern  PonfoHo,"  "Where' to  find  Ferns," 
**  My  Gaiden  Wild, '  "  Trees  and  Ferns,"  "  Tree  Gossip," 
Bumham  Beeches."*  "  The  English  Peasantry,' 
**  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  Ei^land," 
etc ,  etc. 

New  Edition  (beinp  the  eighth),  price  7s.  dd.^  containing 
12  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings 

MXBB  nil  WORLD**  has  been  lold  la  eYery  English -speaking 

Ib  tha  tmM. 


CONTENTS. 

Part  I.— THE  FERN  WORLD.— Introduction— The  Germs  of  Fern 
Life— Conditions  of  Growth — Structure  Classification— Distribution— 
Uses— The  Folk-lore  of  Ferns. 

Part  II.— fern  culture.— introduction— Soil  and  Aspect— General 
Treatment — Propagation— A  Fern  Valley— Subterranean  Fern  Culture 
— A  Fern  Garden — rem  Rockery — A  Fern  House — Pot  Culture  of 
Ferns— Ferns  at  Home. 

Pakt  III.— fern  hunting.— Introduction— Fern  Holidays— Fen 
CoUaodng— Frond  Gathering. 

Part  IV.— SOME  RAMBLES  through  FERN  LAND. —  Introduction 
—  Down  a  Combe  to  the  Sea — The  \'alleys  of  the  L\  n  -  I  he  \'alley  of 
the  Rocks — Clovellv — Sea  and  Sky  and  Waving  Green — Torbay — The 
South-east  Coast  of  Devon— The  Home  of  the  Sea  Fern. 

Part  V.— BRITISH  FERNS:  Their  Description*  Distribution,  and 
Culture.  

London  :  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limiied,  21,  Surrey  Street, 

Victoria  Embankment,  w.C. 
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SOME  f>RE88  OPINIONS 

OF 

THE  FERN  WORLD. 


THB  8ATUSDA7  BSVIBW The  work  may  be  said  to  comprise  the 
n^ole  grammar  and  dtetionaiy  of  tfie  fern  wor1d-~«  deHghtfel  addMoo  to  the 

naturalist's  library." 

THB  ATHBIfiBUX: — '*The  book  contains  good,  well- written  descriptions  of 
onr  natfre  ferns,  wMi  indieationa  of  their  habitats,  the  conditions  under  wBdi  tbqr 

grow  na!iir.\!lv,  and  under  which  they  may  be  cultivated." 

Tas  BBITIflH  OTABTEBL7  BBViBW :— The  book  is  bcantifiiUf 
illustrated.   The  ferns  are  photographed  and  colonred  tvith  an  exeellenc^  we  Iiave 

never  seen  surpassed.  The  volume  is  a  very  charminq;  one,  and  is  as  fiuanating  for 
the  general  reader  as  it  is  useful  for  the  amateur  cultivator.  Vivid  and  feliatous 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery^  touches  of  poetiy,  accounts  of  rambles,  a  penrading 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  and  i«n  easy,  sparkling  style  combine  with  the  useful  information 
to  make  the  volume  one  tliat  even  those  moftt  insensible  to  the  ciiarau  of  naUue  will 
he  glad  to  possess." 

THBiwOBIiD;— "It  is  equally  diarming  and  useful.   No  work  of  the  Icind 

couUl  advance  a  more  substantial  claim  to  popularity  ot  the  l>est  kind  " 

THE  STANDABD  :— "  The  execution  of  the  work  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
past  fame  and  the  present  aims  of  the  author." 

THE  MOBlOsra  POST;— *« The  illustrations  in  the  'Fkrn  World'  are 

simply  perfection." 

THB  8PBGTATOB **  Many  lovers  of  the  quieter  a.«pects  of  nature  will  thaak 

us  for  (lirerting  their  attention  to  ^Tr.  Heath's  '  Fkrn  World."* 

THE  DAILY*  TBi:iBQBA.PH:^ — **Thc  name  of  its  author  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  inaetical  value  of  <  Thb  Firm  World/  whilst  its  elegant  appearanceand  copioas 
illustrations  furnish  their  own  recommendation."' 

JOHN  BULL: — **<Thk  Fern  World'  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books 
upon  a  chaming  subject  whidi  It  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  with." 

LIGHT  :  — "  We  should  infinitely  jirefer  to  s|>end  the  summer  or  autumn  holidays 
with  Mr.  Heath's  chaxmiDgly-wrilten  apotheosis  of  ferns  than  with  any  work  of 
cnrrent  fiction  tfiat  we  know  of.  .  .  .  Even  fer  the  reader  who  cares  little  or  nuthii^ 
for  f^rri^  thcrf  is  much  to  captivate  and  hold  the  interest  and  imagination  in  this  book. 

THB  ILLITSTBATBO  LOKJDON  NBWS:-"'The  Fern  World'  is  both 
instructive  and  delightfiil  in  tiie  highest  degree,  combining  exact  botanical  description 
with  the  most  inviting  and  enchanting  accounts  of  many  a  ramble  in  the  sweetest 
rural  haunts.  .  .  .  But  in  this  delightful  book  the  study  of  botanical,  generic  and 
specific  varieties  has  obtained  a  fascinating  and  most  helpful  method  of  representation. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  twelve  of  the  6nest  plates,  from  photographs  of  fronds, 
Collected  and  grouped  by  the  author,  which  arc  unqnestionaMy  the  rnost  l)eau!iful. 
vivid  and  faithful  pictures  of  plant  life  that  have  ever  yet  appeared  in  any  w  ork  oi 
this  class.    They  have  all  the  freshness  of  the  living  hues  of  nature." 

THE  aUBBH *Thb  Fbrn  Worlo  '  is  a  beautifiil.  instructive  and  bewitch- 
ing book."   ' 
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IN  FREPARA  TJON, 

Autumnal 

Leaves. 

By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 

New  Edition,  price  ^s.  64.  net,  ccmtaining  twelve  coloured  plates 
of  autumn-tinted  leaves  and  numerous  wood  engravings. 

^^^^^^  m^m—^^^ 

SOME  PRE88  OPINIONS  OF  « AUTUMNAL  LEAVES." 

SPBOTATOB:— *'Thb  charmingly-illustrafeU  volume  will  delM»ht  many  eyes." 

SATUBDAT  SBYISW: — "The  .present  channing  volume  is  in  every  waj 

attractive." 

HABPEB'S  BLAO-AZINB: — "Perhaps  the  most  novel  and  pleasing  of  all  the 

uiunerous  books  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath  has  written." 

QTTBEN  : — "  Mr.  Heath's  writings  on  the  poetry  of  forest  and  field  are  fasdsatillg 

in  the  highest  degree.    'Autumnal  Leaves'  stands  unrivalled." 

PALL  MALL  OAZETTE : — "The  coloured  representations  of  various  autumn 

leaves  have  been  produced  with  immense  care  and  marvellous  accuracy  The 

xetoH  is  a  fccrimile — u  perfect,  perhaps,  aa  imitttive  art  coald  make  it— of  tvttf 
detail  in  the  orii^l  foliage.  ...  Mr.  Heath  is  above  all  things  a  master  of  word 
painting,  who  can  make  minute  and  deft  desctipiion  do  duly  instead  of  palette  and 
oolour-box  in  a  way  that  is  quite  surprising  £or  its  vivid  and  graphic  efikct." 

s  TABLET : — **  Mr.  Heath  has  now  passed  from  the  tender  blooms  of  spring  to  the 
sun-et-dyed  glories  of  autumn  ;  but  we  recognise  in  the  book  before  us  the  mind  of 
long  ago.  There  is  the  same  tender  regard  for  all  that  in  nature  lives ;  the  same  keeH 
insight  for  revealing  wonders  unseen  by  the  euoal  passer-by ;  the  same  power  of 
lioldiiig  Ms  readers*  deepest  attentum ;  wad  the  sum  gift  of  adorning  each  nibject  to 
-wUdi  he  sets  his  hand." 
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IN  PREPARATION. 

Burnham 

Beeches. 

By  FRAN0I8  OBORGB  HEATH. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Contents. — i.  Remnants  of  the  Sylvan  Past — 2.  Burnham  Forest 
—3.  The  Beeches— 4.  Burnham  and  its  Common— 5.  A  Ramble 
to  Bumham--6.  The  Railway— 7.  The  Walk— 8.  The  Woods. 

••BURNHAM  BEECHES"  is  illustrated  by  eight  beautifully 
executed  wood  engravings,  and  a  Map  of  Burnham 
Beech-woods  and  Common. 


The  late  Lokh  Bkaconsf IELD,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  written  from  Hvighenden 
Manor,  December  28th,  ib8o,  says :  "  Your  life  is  occupied  with  two  subjects  which 
always  interest  me  t  the  condition  of  onr  peasantry  and  trees.  .  .  With  regard  to  trees. 
I  passr  I  part  of  my  youth  in  the  shade  of  Burnham  Rccches,  anr!  have  now  the  happi- 
ness of  living  amid  my  own  *  green  retreats.'  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  ancients 
worshipped  trees.  Lakes  and  mountains,  however  glofions  for  a  time,  in  time  weary 
—sylvan  scenery  never  palls." 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  "BURNHAM  BEECHES." 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS:— "The  Burnham  Beeches  were  saved  by 
the  liberality  of  the  London  City  Corpmation,  prompted  thereto  by  an  accomplished 
writer  of  pleasant  boolcs  about  trees  and  ferns  and  rural  delights,  Mr.  Francis  Geoi^e 
Heath,  who  addressed  the  uublic  authorities  with  earnest  letters  of  remonslraQce.  .  .  . 
A  charming  tittle  volume." 

OLOBB: — •'Writing  with  even  more  than  his  usual  brilliancy,  Mr.  Heath  here 
p;ives  the  pub  ic  an  interesting  monograph  of  the  splendid  old  trees.  *  .  •  This  diarm- 

iiig  liitle  work." 

OVABDIANt— **  A  charming  little  volame»  illustrated  by  some  dioice  engravings 

of  woodlati !  r< Mu  ry,  !><  ^idcs  four  faithful  transcripts  of  the  Beeches  in  their  sprii^, 

summer,  autumn  and  winter  dress." 

DAILY  I4SW8: — "We  havfi  here  a  pretty  description  of  the  Beeches  and 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  with  its  asaodations.  picturesque,  topographical,  and 

biographical.' 

SPECTATOR:— "  A  most  readable  account  of  the  Beeches.  .  .  .  There  are 
some  very  pretty  illustrations.  Let  our  readers  enjoy  Mr.  Heath's  book  now,  and 
go  to  see  the  Beeches  themselves  in  the  summer." 

BBOOBD:— *'The  charm  of  style  and  perfection  of  illustradon." 
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The  Imperial  Magazine 

WILL  BE  ONE  OF  THE  FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

The  Imperial  Press,  Limited, 

■ 

and  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  airangements  can  be  made  for  it. 

•*THE  IMPERIAL  MAQAZINE"  is  to  be  a 
beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  Shilling  Monthly. 

Besides  fiction — which  will  be  a  powerfully  attractive' 
feature — it  will  deal  with  Biographical  and  Descriptive" 
subjects,  covering  the  fields  of  Recreation,  Literature, 
Science  and  Art  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner  as  to 
possess  interest  for  English  readers  everywhere.  < 

To  promote  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  to  open 
up  to  British  readers  at  iionie  the  beautiful  scenery  ami 
th$  magn  ificent  natural  resources  of  our  Colonies  will  he 
especial  aims  of  the  conductors  of  the  Magazine^  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  ahout  a  federation  of  Enzlisk^speahiwsf 
people  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world  is  afso  an  object  Uuit  will 
he  kept  steadily  in  viciv. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  proposed  desi^ 
for  the  cover  of  "THE  IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE,- 
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